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3 SCF 
PRxxac to the quarto edition of this play, 1609 
As never writer, to an ever reader. Newes. 


Eternal reader, you have heere a-new play, never ſtal'd with... 
the ſtage, never clapper-claw'd with the palmes of the vulger, 
and yet paſſing full of che palme comicall; for it is a birth of 
*yaur braine, that never under-tooke any thing commicall, vaine- 
ly: and were but the vaing names of commedies-changde for the _ 
titles of commodities, or of playes for x 6 ſheuld ſee all 
thoſe grand cenſots, that now ile the ſuch vanities, Tock to 
them for the maine grace of their gravities: efpecially this au- 
thors commedies, that are ſo fram'd to the life, that they ſerve 
for the moſt common commentaries of all the actions of our lives, 
 thewing ſuch a dexteritie and power of witte, that the moſt dif- 
pleaſed with playes, are pleasd with his commedies. And all 
ſüch dull and heavy witted worldlings, as were never capable of 
the witte of a commedie, comming by report of them to his re- 
_ prefentations, have found that witte x fe: that they never found 
in them-ſelves, and have parted better-witted then they came: 
feeling an edge of witte ſet upon them, more than ever they 
dreamd they had braine to grind it on. So much and ſuch ſa- 
vored ſalt of witte is in his Commedfes, that they feeine (for tfieis 
beight of pleaſure) th be borne in that ſea that brought forth 
Venus. Amongſt all there is none more witty than this: and 
had I time I would comment upon it, though I know it needs 
not, (for ſo much as will make you think your teſterne well be- 
ſtowd) but for ſo much worth, as even poore I know to be ſtuft 
in it. It deferves ſuch a labour, as well as the beſt commedy in 
Terence or Plautus. And beleeve this, that when hee is gone, 
and his commedies out of ſale, you will ſcramble for them, and 
ſet up a new Engliſh inquiſition. Take this for a warning, and 
at tne perill of your pleaſures loſſe, and judgements, refaſ not, 
nor like this the leſſe, for not being ſullied with the ſmoaky 
breath of the multitude ; but thanke fortune for the ſcape it 
hath made amongſt you. Since by the grand poſſeſſors wills I 
believe you ſhould have prayd for them rather then beene prayd. 
And ſo ] leave all ſuch to bee prayd for (for the ſtates of their 
wits healths) that will not praiſe it. Fall, 
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9 Ir 7 2 there Hits MBs: From 72 of Greed, * ö 
princes orgillous, their bigb blood 92 al 

Pann 4 ks of Athens ſent their ſhips . 

Fraught with the miniſters and 3 

O cruel war; Sixty and nine, that wore 

Their crownets regal, from the Athenian bay 

 Towranſack Tray; aner whoſe ftrong lame 

he raviſh'd Helen, Menelaus gun, 

With wanton Paris ſleeps ; Aud that s the rere. 

T0 Tenedos they come; © 

And the deep-drawing barks do Hob diſcorge . 

Their warlike fraughtage: Now on Dardan pine 
The freſb and yet undruiſed Greeks do pitch © 

Their brave pavilions + * Priam's fix-gated tity 

(Dardan, and Thymbria," Mac, S > T; ran, 

Aud W with * POT. 3 


: i; a: 4 


hs The princes ns hls a] Orgien, Ke proud, Aiſdain- 
ful. Orgueilleux, Fr. This word-is uſed i in che ancient romance 9 
of Richard Cucur de Lyon: . 
His atyre Was orgulous, * SraIvENG, 8 | 
2 fix-gated city, bs, 
 (Dardan and Tumbria, hg. * we. 
And Antenonidus) with m if oy 
> 


And correſpouſive ant fulfilling * _ 
Stirre ee, e 0 e ben g. This has been a 3 miſer= 1 


ably mangled paſſage r all the editions; corrupted at onen 


into falſe concord and falſe reaſoning. Priam's. fix-gated city irre 
up the ſons of Troy? Here's a verb plural governed of a nomi- 
native /ingular. But that is eaſily remedied. The next queſtion 
to be aſked is, In what ſenſe a city, having fix ſtrong gates, and 
thoſe well barred and bolted, can be ſaid 20 fir up its inhabi - 
tants f unleſs they may be ſuppoſed to derive 1 ſpirit from 
the ſtrength of their fortifications. But this could not be the 
Poet's thought. He muſt mean, I take it, that the Greeles had 
prope their tents upon the plains before Troy; and that the 
Trojans were — 3 within the walle and gates of 
2 Freie | 


PROLOGUE 


And correſponſive and Te Bolts s, 
* up the e of Try). 


| Cough Y - = 2 —— BY $4 « ** 1 5 


Now 


their. city. This ſenſe my AY reſtbres, To Serre, or 
| ſpar, from the old Teutonic word. Seren, A to 4 up, 
fend by Bars, &c. rd bad wy 
So, in Spenſer's Fatry Queen, b. 5. e. 189 : 1 80 
© The other that was nd; . labour'd Aſhe: 
To /perre the gate, &c.”? . | 2 
Again, i in the romance of the Squbr of hoe Dare. 1 
| 5 Sperde with manie a dyvers pynne.” Pele 
Andi in the Viſions of P. Plowman it is ſaid that a blind man 
. e his eine.“ | 
_— in Warner's Albion's 1 ina, B. II. chap. 12: 
When chaſed home into his holdes, there /parred up in gates.“ 
Again, in the 2nd Part of Bale's Aces of Eng. Votatyes: The 
dore thereof oft tymes opened and /eared agayne.“ STEEVENS. 
*© Therto his cyte | compaſſed enuyrowne 
% Hadde gates VI to entre into the towne : | 
7 The kills of all] and firengeſt eke with all, | 
Largeſt alſo | and moſte pryncypall, Je 
| « Of myghty byldyng | alone pereleſs, 
Was by the kinge called | Dardanydes; $225 
1 e And in ſtorye | lyke as it is founde, 
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A. . = 
» = — — — a — 
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; „ 'Tymbria.| was named the ſeconde ; 
1 | And the thyrde | called Helyas, 
3 The fourthe gate | hyghte alſo-Cetheas; .) 
The fyfthe Trojana, | the ſyxth Anthonydes, 
* Stronge and myghty | both in werre and pes. ?“ 
1 empr. by R. Pynſon, 1513, Fol. b. ii. ck. 11. 
The Troye Boke was en modernized, and reduced into 
E -. regular ſtanzas, about the beginning of the laſt century, under the 
1 name of, The Life and Death of Hefor—who fought a Hundred 
| |  mayne Battailes in open Field againſt the Grecians ; wherein there 
f | abere /laine on both Sides Fourteene Hundred and Sixe Thouſand, 
| Fourſcore and Sixe Men.—PFol. no date. This work Dr. F at | 
ler, and ſeveral other critics, have erroneouſly quoted as the ori- 
2 ginal; and obſerve in conſequence, that“ if Chaucer's coin were 
| of greater weight for deeper learning, Lydgate's were of a more 
refined ftandard for purer language? ſo that one might. miſtake 
him for a modern writer.” FARMER. 
On other occaſions, in the courſe of this play, 1. all inſert 
quotations from the Troye Boſe modernized, as being the moſt in- 
deli of the two. STEEVE XS. 
e en To 9 fu in this os moans to 4 
| 4 ere 


N l | 


Now expeation, tickling ſrittiſh ſpirits, | 
On one and other fide, Trojan and Greek, 

Sets all on hazard: — And hither am I come 
+4 prologue arm'd,—but not in confidence 
Of author's pen, or attor's voice; but ſuited 
In liks conditions as our argument, — 
To tell you, fair beholders, that our play V+ 
Leaps ver * the vaunt and firſtlings 9 thoſe droits, Dh. 
"Cinning in the middle ; farting, thence mm 
To what may be digeſted in a play. 

Like, or find fault; do as your pleaſures are; 
Now good; or bad, tis but the chance I war. 


there be no room for more. In this ſenſe it is now obſolete, So, 
in Gower, De Confefffone Amantis, lib. V. fol. 114: Wu 
«« A luſtie maide, a ſobre, a mee, 
« Fulfilled of all curtofie,”? Pi 
Again : 
Fuſfilled of all unkindſhip.” 55 gran: TE | 
To be“ fulfilled with grace and benediction“ f is full the lan- 
guage of our Litany, 'BLacksToONE. | 
+ A prologue arm d,.) I come here to ſpeak the prologue, 
and come in armour ; not defying the audience, in confidence of 
either the author's or actor's abilities, but merely in a character 
ſuited to the ſubjeR, in a dreſs of war, before a warlike play. 
Jonson. 
5 — v. i. e. the avant, what went before. 
Farranz. 
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V ; Paüenſons 


Perſons Repreſented. 
Priam, I 
Hector, * Bb | ; 
Troilus, | EG 
8 . 

eiphobus, . 
Melee | [ Nene. ? 
Eneas, = 
Pandarus, } 
Calchas, 
Antenor, J 


Margarelon, „ 4 bafard mn 75 Priam, 


Agamemnon, 
Achilles, 


= 
Mendlaus, . 
Ulyſſes, Re, f Greeks, 
Neo TI 
 Diomedes, | g 
Patroclus, Þ| 
 Therſites, 4 


— 9 
* © 


Helen, wiſe to an 
Andromache, wife to Hector. 


Caſſandra, daugbter to Priam, a \propheteſe. 
; Creſſida, daughter 1 to Calchas, 


Alexander, Creflids's ſervant... 
Bay, page to Troilus. 
Servant to Diomed. 


2 rojan and Greek n with other attendants, 


SC ENE, Troy, and the Grecian Grip before i it, 


—— — . hk — a — 


Priam s palace. „ 


Troi. Call here my varlet*, I'll unarm again: 
Why ſhould I war without the walls of Troy, 
That find ſuch cruel'battle here within? 

be ſtory was originally written by Lollius, an old Lombard 
author, and ſince by Chaucer, pos. 
Mr. Pope (after Dryden) informs us, that the ſtory of Troilus 
and Creſſida was originally the work of one Lollius, a Lombard; 
(of whom Gaſcoigne ſpeaks in Dan Bartholmeawe his fir Triumph. 
4 Since Lollius and Chaucer both, make doubt upon that gloſe) 
but Dryden goes yet further He declares it to have been written 
in Latin verſe, and that Chaucer tranſlated it. Lolhus was a 
hiſtoriographer of Urbino in Italy. Shakſpeare received the 
_ greateſt part of his materials for the ſtruQure of this play from the 
Treye Bale of Lydgate. Lydgate was not much more than a 
tranſlator of Guido of Columpna, who was of Meflina in Sicily, 
and wrote his Hiftory of Troy in Latin, after Dictys Cretenſis, and 
Dares Phrygius, in 1287. On theſe, as Mr. War ton obſeryes, 
he —_—_— many new romantic inventions, which the taſte of 
his age dictated, and which the connection between Grecian and 
Gothic fiction eaſily admitted; at the ſame time comprehendin g 


in his plan the Theban and n ſtories from Ovid, Sta- 
tius, and Valerius Flaccus. Guido's work was publiſhed at 
Cologne in 1477, again 1489: at Straſhurgh 1486, and biden 
1489. It appears to have been tranſlated by Raoul le Feure, at 
Cologne, into French, from whom Caxton rendered it into Eng- 
liſh in 1471, under the title of his Recuye!, &c, ſo that there muſt 
have been yet ſome earlier edition of Guido's performance than 
have hitherto ſeen ox hgard of, unleſs his firſt tranſlator had re- 
courſe to a manuſcript.” | rk ES; 5 
Guido of Columpna is referred to as an authority by our own r 
chronicler Grafton. Chaucer had made the loves of Troilus and 
5 5 N N -_ -Crethda 


3 TROILUS AND CRESSIDA: 


Each Trojan, that i is maſter-of his heart, he - 5 
Let him to field; alas hath none. 
9 85 Fun. | 


# 


Creſſida Rae Which very probably might Have been Sbak- 
ſpeare's inducement to try their fortune on the ſtage.— Lydgateꝰs 
7 roye Boke was printed by Pynſon, 1513. In the books of the 
Stationers* Company, anno 158 1, is entered © A proper ballad, 
dialogue-wiſe, between Troilus and Crefſida.” Again, Feb. 7, 
1602 : *© The booke of Troilus and Crefiida, as it is ated by my 
Lo. Chamberlain's men.” The firſt of theſe entries is in the 
name of Edward White, the ſecond in that of M. Roberts. 
Again, Jan. 28, 1608, entered by Rich. Bonian and Hen. Whal- 
ley, « A booke called the hiſtory of Troilus and Oreflida.” 
"STBEVENS.* 
” Troilis and C reli. 4a. ] Before this play of Troilus and Creſida, 
rinted in 1609, is a bookſeller's preface, ſhewing that firſt im- 
| 5 to have been before the play had been acted, and that it 
Was publiſhed without Shakſpeare” s knowledge, from a copy that 
had fallen into the bookſeller's hands. Mr. Dryden thinks this 
one of the firſt of our author's plays: but, on the contrary, it 
may be judged, from the fore-mentioned preface, that it was one 
of his laſt ; and the great number of obſervations, both moral 
and politic, with which this piece is crowded more than N | 
other of his, ſeems to confirm my opinion. Porr. 
WMWWe may learn from this preface, that the original proprietors 
= Shakſpeare's plays thought it their intereſt to keep them un- 
printed. The author of it adds, „ at the concluſion, theſe words: 
e Thank fortune for the *ſcape it hath made among you, fince, 
by the grand poſſeſſors wills, I believe you ' ſhould rather have 
prayed for them, than have been prayed,” &c. By the grand 
pofſefſars, 1 ſuppoſe, were meant Heming and Cordell. It a ppears 
that the rival playhouſes at that time made frequent depreda- 
tions on one another's copies. In the Induction to the Male- 
content, written by Webſter, and augmented * Marſton, 1606, 
is the following paſſage: 
I wonder you would Play i it, khother company having i inte. 
reſt in it.?? 
Why not Malevole in follo view as, as Feromtmd in beeltde 
ſexto with them? They taught us a name e for our play; we call 
it One for another.“. | 
Again, T. Hey wood, in his Fade to the Engliſ revell, | 
1633: © Others of them are ſtill retained in the hands of ſongs 
actors, who think it againſt their Pear Lg 0 babe them 
come in print.” , STEEVENS. 
It appears, however, that frauds were practiſed by writers as 
well as actors. It a on 8 againit Robert Green, the au- 
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LROILUS AND cRESS1IDA. 9g 


Pan. Will this geer ne'er be mended 3? | 

Troi. The Greeks are ſtrong, and ſkilful to their 
ES. 14 NN 
Fierce to their {kill, and to their fierceneſs valiant ; 
But I am weaker than a woman's tear, "ps 


* . 
* * ** 4 


thor of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, and Orlando F uriofo, 
1594 and 1599, that he fold the laſt of theſe pieces to two different 
theatres: *$ Maſter R. G. would it not make yon bluſh, &c, if 
you ſold not Orlando Furioſo to the Queen's players for twenty 
' nobles, and when they were in the country, fold the ſame play to 
the Lord Admiral's men for as much wore? Was not this plain 
Coneycatching M. G.? Defence of Coneyeatching, 1592, 
This note was not merely inſerted to expoſe the craf? of au- 
 thorſhip, but to ſhow the price which was anciently paid for the 
copy of a play, and to aſcertain the zame of the writer of Orlando 
Furiofo, which was not hitherto known. Greene appears to have 
been the firſt poet in England who ſold the ſame piece to diffe- 
rent people. Voltaire is much belied, if he has not followed his 
example... MAL LIK x · „ *. . OY 
Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid by a late editor, T have a 
copy of the fir/? folio, including T roilus and Creſſida. Indeed, as 
I have juſt now obſerved, it was at firſt either anna or forgot- 
ten. It does not however appear in the '/z// of the plays, and is 
thruſt in between the þ;/orzes and the fragedies without any enu- 
meration of the pages; except, I think, on one leaf only. It 
differs intirely from the copy in the /econd folio. Farmer. 
I have conſulted eleven copies of the fir folio, and Troilus and 
_ Creſſiaa is not wanting in any one of them, STEBVENS. 
2. —@ varlet,] - This. word aneiently fignified a-ſervant or 
footman to a knight or warrior. So, Holinſhed, ſpeaking. of 
the battle of Agincourt: © —diverſe-were releeved by their 
warlets, and conveied out of the field.“ Again, in an ancient 
epitaph in the church- yard of faint Nicas at Arras: 


Ey giſt Hakin et ſon varlet, N 
Tout di- armè et tout di-pre t 
Avec ſon eſpe et ſallocke, &c.” SrEEVENS. A 

Concerning the word warlet, ſee Recherches biſtorigues fur les 


cartes a jouer. Lyon 1757. . M. C. . 
MWilll this geer ne er be mended?] There is ſomewhat prover- 
bial in this queſtion, which I likewiſe meet with in the Interlude 
VK. Darius, o fr 3 


« Wyll not yet #his gere be amended; 1 
«« Nor your linful acts carreted ?? SrEE VERS. 


| 
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10 TROILUS AND CRESSIDA; 


Tamer than fleep, 4 fonder than ignorance; - 
Leſs valiant than the virgin in the night, 
And ſkill-leſs as unpractis'd infancy. + 
Pan. Well, I have told you enough of this: for 
my part, I'll not meddle nor make no further. He, 
| that will have a cake out of the wheat, * muſt yy 
RR. the grinding, Ba e 
RR Troi. Have I vor tarry'd 2 8 9 
i Pan. Ay, the grinding; but t you muſt a the 
1 © ia boutting, ab 
[ Troi. Have I not tarry'd? 
Pan. Ay, the boulting; but you muſt tarry tha 


leavening. 

Toi. Still have I tarry'd. pa Ws N 
| | Pan. Ay, to the leavening: but here“ s yet in the 
i. -  word—hereafter, the kneading, the making of the 
1 cake, the heating of the oven, and the baking; nay, 
| you mult ſtay the cooling too, or you may chance to 
dum yourlipe.- 
== Troi. Patience herſelf, what codddſa eber ſhe be, 

g Doth leſſer blench 7 at ſufferance than — 
At Priam's royal table do I fit; 
And when fair Creſſid comes into my thoughts — 
So, traitor !—* when ſhe comes When is he 
r 
Pan. Well, ſhe look'd yeſter· night fairer than ever 
io faw her look; or any woman elſe. : 


— — ——— - —— — — 
. — — a —_— 
* ' 


+ ——fonder than i ignorance 57 Fender, "Ty more childiſh, 
. 5 Wak BURTON. 
| And ill. Ie 1 &c. ] Mr. Dryden, in his alteration of this 
| plway, has taken this ſpeech as it ſtands, except that he has 
changed ill. Ieſi to artleſs, not for the better, becauſe lee 
| | EY to ill and ſkilful. Jounson._ _ | 
1 s — tarry the grinding. ] Folie: wok needes tarry » GC. 
3 MALONE. FE 
7 Doth leffer blench—] To Blenchs; is to ſhrink, tart, or r fly 
off. See Vol. IV. p. 321. STEEVENS. - 
8 when ſbe comes. hen is ſhe thenes ? Folio: 
Then ſhe comes when ſhe i is thence, | MaLons. 


Trot. 


— — — 
* * 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. rh 


'Tr0i. I was about to tell thee When my heart, 
As wedged with a ſigh, would rive in twain; 
Leſt Hector or *. father ſhould perceive me, 
T have (as when the ſun doth light a ſtorm) 
Bury'd pre figh in wrinkle of a mile 
But ſorrow, that is couch'd in ſeeming gladneſs, 
Is like that mirth fate turns to ſudden ſadneſs. 
Pan. An her hair were not ſomewhat darker than 
Helen's, (well, go to) there were no more compariſon 
between the women,—But, for my part, ſhe is my 
kinſwoman; I would not, as they term it, praiſe | 
her,. But I would ſomebody had heard her talk yeſ- 
terday, as I did. I will not Culpraile your ſiſter Cal- 
ſandra's wit: but ——- 
Fro. O Pandarvus! I tell thee, Pandarus,— 
When 1 do tell thee, There my hopes lie drown d, 
Reply not in how many fathoms deep 
They lie indrench'd. I tell thee, I am mad 
In Creſfds love: Thou anſwer'ſt, She is fair; 
Pour'ſt in the open ulcer of my ar . 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait; her voice 
HFandleſt in thy diſcourſe dee that her hand! 
In n TY 4 all whites. are ink, 


Writing 
* ——— in the alla 45 of my 1. 8 2 
Fier eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait; her voice, * 
Handleft in thy diſcourſe :O that her band? * 

In whoſe compariſon, &c.] BS 

There is no reaſon why Troilus ſhould dwell on Pandarus' "Y 

handling in his diſcourſe the woice of his miſtreſs, more than her 
es, her hair, dec. as he is made to do by this punctuation, to 
ſay nothing of the harſhneſs of the phraſe—7o handle a voice. 
The paflage, in my apprehenſion, ought to be pointe thus: 

Thou anſwer'ſt, ſhe is fair; 

Pour'ſt in the open ulcer of my heart | al 
Her eyes, her Par, her D her gait, her Shes os: >: 
Handle in thy diſcourſe, o that her hand, 

In whoſe compariſon all whites are ink, &. _ 
Handleft i is here uſed metaphorically, with an allufion at the 
fame time to its literal meaning; and the jingle between hand 

and bandleft 1 Is perfectly i in our author's manner. ö 


* e . 
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| 3 their own reproach ; to whoſe ſoft ſeizure 
The cygnet's down is harſh; * and ſpirit of ſenſe 
Hard as the palm of ploughman ! This thou tell'ſt me, 
As true thou tell'ſt me, when I fay I love her; 
But, ſaying thus, inſtead of oil and balm, FLAY AO. 
Thou lay'ſt in every gaſh that love 115 given me 
The knife that made it. | 81 
Pan. I ſpeak no more that" truck 3 
+ Tr0i, Thou doſt not ſpeak ſo Aach. e 
jt ES, Pan. Faith, VII not meddle in't. 1 ber be as 
i ſhe is: if the be fair, tis the better for her; an we 
1 be ent * ſhe ASE the mends i in 1 her own hands. "gre x 


_-, The eircumſtance itſelf ſeems to have eng imptelled "_ Jy 
1 on his mind. Antony cannot endure that the hand of n | 
7 | tra ſhould be touched: 
6 4e To let a Ellow that will take rewards 
* And ſay, God guit you, be familiar with 
% My plays fellow, your Sand this _— ſeal 
And plighter of high erte $48 1 Marcus, 4 
T 7 . oo. 
3 | Hard as the palm of ploug tne el 
B In compariſon with Cxeſſidꝰs lan, ſays 2 the fririt if 5 
N the utmoſt degree, the moſt exquiſite power of ſenſibility, which 
implies a ſoft hand, ſince the ſenſe of touching, as Scaliger 
| | fays in his Exertitations, reſides chiefly in the fingers, is hard 
if | as the callous and inſenſible eee of the e e Ae Wande | 
y ton reads; 
ie of eſe 
Hanmer, | 
A to th' /irit.of A. ih 
| | Itis not proper to make a lover * to praiſe his miſtreſs in 
11 | ſpite of ſenſe ; for though he often does it in /pite of the ſenſe of 
= others, his own ſenſes. are ſubdued to his deſires. Joho. 
j 13 ] She may mend her N 


** r ee 
— — . 2 
= — No Las tf att 


— — — — 
— [4 
4 be 2s 


"" 


| Ae has the mends 
FF by the aſſiſtance of coſmetics. + Jounson. ,- 
believe it rather means.— She may maſs. ihe . of 0 a tad bar- 


gain, 


So, in Woman” SQA SFeatharcagh, 1612: A * | 
I ſhall ſtay here and have my head broke, and then [ haye 


the mends in my own hands,” 
Asain, in 8. Caen s geben 2 1 5798 4 —tyrne kim 
; 5 28s N 1 EW. 


Hep 
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Froi. Good Pandarus! How now, Pandarus? 

Pan. I have had my labour for my travel; ill- 
thought on of her, and ill thought on of you: gone 
between and r but Au thanks for my 
labour: dme e e 

Troi. What, art thou angry, Pandarus? what, 
with mer LOR 4% 
Pan. Becauſe me 40 kin to me; Werefdft he's not 
ſo fair as Helen: an ſhe were not kin to me, ſhe 
would be as fair on Friday, as Helen js on Sunday. 
But what care 1? I care not, an ſhe cre a black-a- 
moor; tis all one top., | 
' Tr04, Say I, ſhe is not fair? „An 

Pan. I do not care whether you do or no; She's a 
fool, to ſtay behind her father; let her to the Greeks ; 5 
and fo [I'll tell her, the next time 1 ſee her: for my 
part, I'N meddle nor make n no 1 e in > the i matter. 
Tyai.] Pandaru u oyy g! Sis 


Pan. Not I. 


| Troi, Sweet Pandarus,— 


Pan. Pray you, ſpeak nouhone to me 5 1 will ove 
all as k found 1 i, and chere e Lx. Pandarus. 


4 


4357 Lund alarum. 
770 roi. Peace, you un 1gracious dame, Pease rude 
ſounds! 1 194 


Boe on both des! "Helena, 1eeds bo Wes... 
When with your blood you daily paint! her . 
cannot fight upon this argument: 
It is too ſtarv'd a ſubject for my Word. 
But Pandarus O gods, how do you plague me ! | 
I cannot come to Creſſid, but by Pandar; 

And he's as each to de woo'd to woo, 


with bis back full of lupe, and bis bands laden with his own 


mende. 


Again, in the Wild-Goofe Chace, by Bedumont * Fletcher: 
8 The mend; are W own hands, or the ſurgeon's.” 
138: $7 6 STEEVENS, 


As 
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As ſhe is ſtubborn- chaſte againſt all ſuit. 
Tell me, Apollo, for thy Daphne's Iove, 


Ourſelf, the merchant ; and this failing Pandar, 
Our doubtful hope, aur oom and « our Dale 


5 For n it is to be from 1 


Paris is gor'd with Menelaus horn. [Alarum. 


What Creſſid is, what Pandar, and what we? 
Her bed is India; there ſhe lies, a pearl: 
Between our mum, and where ſhe reſides, 


Let it be call'd the wild and wandering flood; 


aurun. | Enter AEneas. 


ws: How now, prince Troilus ? wherefore not 5 

ES. i goons 1 
Toi. Becauſe not there; This woman' 3 anſwer : 
4Aorts, 


What news, Eneas, from the field Ert | 
Ane. That Paris is returned lg and hurt, 
Troi. By whom, Eneas? 

Ene. Troilus, by Menelaus. x 
Troi. Let Paris bleed: tis — a ſear to ſeorn hy” 


Ane. Hark ! what good ſport i is out of town to- 
TT” 
Froi. Better at home, if would I winhy, were may. — 


But, to the ſport abroad Are you bound thither! ?P 
nue. In all ſwift haſte. 


Troi. Coane, go we then together. [Exennt, , 


SCENE | 
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$CENE u. 


4 frreet, 45 | 
Enter 2 and Alexander ber ſervant. 15 


Cre. Who were thoſe went hy. n e 

Serv. Queen Hecuba and Helen, *' 
Cre. And whither go they? . ds 
Serv. Up to the eaſtern tower, 

Whoſe height commands as ſubject all the vale, . 

To ſee the battle. Hector, whoſe 7 N 

| Is, asa virtue, fix 'd, to-day Was mov'd: | 

| He chid Andromache, and ſtruck his armourer ; ; 

And, like as there were huſbandry in war, 


8 Before the ſun e ves n W 


7 
— x 
. — ö 
- $ ** 
» 
. 


* — Pens patiente 

1, as @ virtue, fd, — ] 

Patience ſure was a virtue, and Aetdintrrenymat, 4 in propriey 
of expreſſion, be ſaid to be late one. We ſhould read: 

Is as the virtue fix d. 


1. e. his patience is as fixed as the goddeſs Patience iff, 805 we 
find Troilus a little before ee | | 
Patience herſelf, e abe, 1655 
Doth leſſer + Aga at ſufferance than Ido. 5 
It is remarlæable that Dryden, when he altered this play, and | 
found this falſe reading, altered it with e 5 

| — oſe patience | 

\ Is fix'd like that of heaven. 

Which he would not have done had he ſeen the right ** 


here given, where his thought is ſo much better and nobler — 


reſſed. WaR BURTON. 


I think the preſent text may ſtand. Hector's patience was at 


2 virtue, not variable and accidental, "bat fixed and conltant. 
If I would alter it, it ſnould be thus: 


| ——Heftor, whoſe patience 
Is all a virtue xd. — a 


45 in old Engliſh, is the inrenfoe or enforcing parable, 
JounsoN. 


2 ' Byte the fon "Wy be was harneſ”d light, Does the poet 


. 


—— —— — — 


— TD iS ane —— —— 7 
. 2 2956 bs. " ae 4 g 
— — . on woe Fe Ge = _— 4. 
5 Dr 7 —. . K Coin * 


rr * 
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was not that the armour for his purpoſe? So, Fairfax, in Taſlo's 
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And to the field goes he; where every flower 
Did, as a prophet, weep what it foreſaw 
In Hector's wrath. 38 
Cre. What was his cauſe of anger? ? 
Serv. The noiſe goes, this; There is among the 
/ nee IA 


mean (ſays Mr. Theobald) that Hedfor had put on Tight armonr ? 


kd 


mean! what elſe could he mean? He goes to fight on foot; and 


: 


TFeruſalem + 
«« The other princes put on harne/s light 

As footmen ſec oo 
Yet, as if this had been the higheſt abſurdity, he goes on, Or 
does he mean that Hector was ſprightly in his arms even before ſun- 
riſe? or is a conundrum aimed at, in ſun roſe and harneſi d light ? 


Was any thing like it? But to get out of this perplexity, he 


tells us, that à very fight alteration makes all theſe conſtructions 


unnecęſſary, and ſo changes it to harneſs-dight, Vet indeed the 


very lighteſt alteration will at any time let the poet's ſenſe 
through the critic's fingers: and the Oxford editor very content - 


edly takes up with what is-left behind, and reads harne/5-dight 
too, in order, as Mr. Theobald well expreſſes it, to mate all 


conſtruction unneceſſary, WARBURTON. © ©, Ou 
How does it appear that HeQor was to fight on foot rather 


| to-day, than on any other day? It is to be remembered, that 
the ancient heroes never fought on horſeback ;- nor does their 


manner of fighting in chariots ſeem to require leſs activity than 
on foot. JokNsOR. BN) Ft” bs 


[t is true that the heroes of Homer never fought on horſeback x 
yet ſuch of them as make a ſecond appearance in the Z ned, 


like their antagoniſts the Rutulians, had cavalry among their 
troops. Little can be inferred from the manner in which 


Aſcanius and the young nobility of Troy are introduced at the 


concluſion of the funeral games, as Virgil very probably, at the 
expence of an anachroniſm, meant to pay a compliment to the 


military exerciſes inſtituted by Julius Cæſar, and improved by 
Auguſtus. It appears from different paſſages in this play, that 


Hector fights on horſeback ; and it ſhould be remembered, that 
Shakſpeare was indebted for moſt of his materials to a book 


which enumerates Eſdras and Pythagoras among the baſtard chil. 


dren of king Priamus. Shakſpeare might have been led into his 
miſtake by the manner in which Chapman has tranſlated ſeveral 
parts of the Iliad, where the heroes mount their chariots or de- 


ſcend from them. Thus B. 6. ſpeaking of Glaucus and Diomed : 


from Horſe then both deſcend,” STEEVvENs.” 


A lord 
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A lord of Trojan blood, nephew to Hector; 5 
They call him, Ajax. _ 

Cre. Good ; And what of him 2 

Serv. They ſay he is a very man ger fer; 

And ſtands alone. | 
Tre. So do all men; 17 7 they are drunk, el, 
or have no legs. 

Serv. This man, 1 hath robb'd many beaſts of 
their particular additions; he is as valiant as the lion, 
churliſh as the bear, ſlow as the elephant: a man into 
whom nature hath ſo crowded humours, that his 
valour is cxuſhed into folly, his folly ſauced with diſ- 
cretion: there is no man hath a virtue, that he hath 
not a Sime of; nor any man an attaint, but he 
carries ſome ſtain of it: he is melancholy without 
cauſe, and merry againſt the hair 7; He hath the 
joints of every thing; hut every thing ſo out of 
joint, that he is a gouty Briareus, many hands and no 
uſe; or purblinded Argus, all eyes and no fight, 
Cre. But how ſhould this man, that makes me 
ſmile, make Hector angry. 
Serv. They ſay, he yeſterday cop'd Hector in the : 
battle, and ſtruck him down ; the diſdain and ſhame 
whereof- * ever ſince n Hector faſting and 


| WAKINg: 5 I 


1 „ ned 86 in 8 s Te ONES of Cre 
Of faire Crefleide the floure and a ger A LL . 
ce Of Troie and Greece.“ 5 
Again, in the old comedy of ily beguileds : 
In faith, my ſweet honeycomb, I'll love thee a fer þ af FR. 
3 in Blurt Maſter Conſtable, 1602: _ 
* ee is the @ fer fe of all, the creame ol all.“ 
Arzzvxns. 


a % * 


Vor. K. T. a he. 


— — 
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<A, 4 


Enter Pandarus. 


* 


_ > — — 
r... . ˙ A > REES 


Cre. Who comes here? 
Serv. Madam, your uncle Pandarus. 
Cre. Hector's a gallant man. ah 
ne Herv. As may be in the world, lady. 
1 Pan. What's that? what's that | ? 
WH I Cre. Good morrow, uncle Pandarus. 
li Pan. Good morrow, couſin Creſſid: What do 
4 you talk of: — Good morrow, Alexander. How de 
5 you, couſin? When were you atꝰ Ilium? | 
4 Cre. This morning, uncle. 
4 Pan. What were you talking of, when I came? 
Was Hector arm'd, and gone, ere ye came to Hium ? 
3s TIEN was not up, was ſhe? 
5 | Cre. Hector was gone; but Holei:1 was not up. 
; 
| 


S Pres 
— —ä—3: — ant oe — — tte_Ce GnaE 3 — 
RE, „ r OE En. - 


| . Pan. E'en ſo; Hector was ſtirring early. 

tif Cre. That we were taking of, and of his anger. 
0 Pan. Was he angry? | ; 
. Cre. So he N here. 5 

1 

i « 3 Good morrow, couſin cd: What do you talk of — 
Ml, morroau, Alexander. How do vou, couſin P—] Good morrow, 
18 | Alexander, is added in all the editions, fays Mr. Pope, very ab- 
1798 ſurdly, Paris not being on the ſtage. Wonderful acuteneſs ? 
» But, with ſubmiſſion, this gentleman's note is much more ab- 
. ſurd; for it falls out very unluckily for his remark, that though 


Faris i is, for the generality, in Homer called Alexander; yet, 
in this play, by any one of the characters introduced, he is called 


— ey 99 AI 
Fant et EE 


ly nothing but Paris. The truth of the fact is this: Pandarus i is of 

| a buſy, impertinent, inſinuating character: and it is natural for 

4 him, ſo ſoon as has given his couſin the good-morrow, to pay 

4 his civilities too to her attendant, This is purely # 50% as the 
WA grammarians call it; and gives us an admirable touch of Pan- 
i" darus's character. And why might not Alexander be the name 
Nik of Creſſida's man? Paris had no patent, I ſuppoſe, for engroſſ- 
uy ing it to himſelf, But the late editor, perhaps, becauſe we have 
1 had Alexander the Great, Pope Alexander, and Alexander Pope, 
(| would not have ſo eminent a name proſtituted to a common var 
5 let. THEOBALD. 5 

4 Au 75 Was the palace of Troy. Jounzon. | 

it 

a 1 
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Pan. True, he was ſo; I know the cauſe too; he'll. 
lay about himto-day, I can tell them that: and there's 
Troilus will not come far behind him; let them take 
heed of Troilus; I can tell them that too. 
Cre. What, is he angry too? 
Pan. Who, Troilus ? "Troilus i is the better man of 
the two. 
Cre. O, Jupiter ! theve's no compariſon, 
Pan. What, not between Troilus and Hector? 
Do you know a man, if you ſee him? _ 
Cre. Ay; if L ever ſaw him before, and knew un. 
Pan. Well, I ſay, Troilus is Troilus. 
Cre. Then you ſay as I fay; for, I am ſure, he is 
not Hector. 75 
Pan. No, nor Hedtor is not Troilvs, in fome de- 
rees. 
n Cre. 'Tis juſt to each of oms he is himſelf. 
Tau. Himſelf ? Alas, pour T roilus | 1 would, be 


On. So ben. 
Pan. — Condition, I had « gone 1 foot to India. 
Cre, He is not Hector. 
Pan. Himſelf? no, he's not himſelf. — Would a 5 
were himſelf! Well, the gods are above; Time 15 
friend, or end: Well, Troilus, well. —1 would, my 
heart were in her body No, Hector is not a better 
man than Troilus. 

Cre. Excuſe me. 

Pan. He is elder. 

Cre. Pardon me, pardon me. 

Pan. The other's not come to't; you ſhall cell me 
another tale, when the other's come to't. Hector 


| ſhall not have his wit this year. 


Cre. He ſhall not need it, if he have his own. 
Pan. Nor his qualities. 2 
Cre. No matter. 

Pan. Nor his beauty. 
Cre. "TD would not become him, his own 's better, 


7 
"mo 


— 


Oe 
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Pan. You have no judgment, niece: Helen bes 
ſelf ſwore the other any; that Troilus, for a brown 
favour, (for ſo tis, 1 — „ brown 


Cre. No, but brown. 
Pan, Faith, to ſay truth, brown alid not brown. 
Cre. To ſay the truth, true and not true. | 
Pan. She prais'd his complexion above. Parts, 
Cre. Why, Paris hath colour 1 N 
Pan. So he has. 
Cre. Then, Troilus mould have too much: if me 


' prais'd him above, his complexion is higher than his; 
he having colour enough, and the other higher, 1s 
too flaming a praiſe for a good complexion. I had 


as lieve, Helen's golden tongue had commended | 


Troilus for a copper noſe: 


Pan, I ſwear to you, I think, Helen loves him 5 
better than Paris. 


Cre. Then ſhe's a 5 Greek“, 5 indeed: "yt 
Pan. Nay, I am ſure ſhe does. She came to him 


the other day into the? compaſs d window, —and, you 


know, he has not paſt three or four hairs on his chin. 
Cre. Indeed, a tapſter's arithmetic may ſoon bring ; 
his particulars therein to a total. 
Pan. Why, he is very young: and yet will he, 
within three pound, lift as much as his brother Hector. 
Cre. Is he ſo young a man, and ſo old a lifter Par 
an. 


a merry Cite FITS among the e figni- | 


fied to play the reveller. SrEEVEXSͤ. 


= 


compaſs'd window, —] The compaſs d awindew i is the ſame 
as the bow-window, JOHNSON, 
Ho old a lifter ?] The word lifter i is uſed: for a thief by 
3 in his Art of Conæy- catching, printed 1591: on this the 
humour of the paſſage may be ſuppoſed to turn. We ſtill call a 


perſon who plunders ſhops, a ſhop-lifter. Jann uſes the ex- 


preſſion in Cynthia's Revels + 
One other peculiar virtue you poſleſs 3 is, Hein, 


ee 
5 
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Pan. But, to prove to you that Helen loves him; 
the: came, and puts me her white hand to his cloyen 
chin, — 
Cre. Juno have mercy !—How-came it cloven? 
Pan. Why, you know, tis dimpled: I think, his 
ſmiling becomes him better than any man in all 
Phrygia. - | 
Cre. O, he finiles valiantly. 
Pan. Does he not? | 
Cre. O, yes; an *twere a cloud in autumn. 
Pan. Why, go to then ——Dut, to * to you | 
that Helen loves Troilus, 
Cre. Troilus will ſtand to the proof, if vou 11 
prove it ſo. 8 
Pan. Troilus? Why, he eſteems her no more than 
I eſteem an addle egg. 
Tre. If you love an addle egg as well as you love 
an idle head, you would eat chickens i' the ſhell. 
Pan. I cannot chuſe but laugh, to think how ſhe 
tickled his chin; - Indeed, ſhe has a marvellous white | 
hand, I muſt needs confeſs. 
Cre. Without the rack. 
Pan. And ſhe takes upon her to fy a white hair 
on his chin. 
Cre. Alas, poor chin ! many a wart is richer. 
Pan. But, there was ſuch laughing ; — Queen 
Hecuba laugh'd, that her eyes ran o'er. | 
Cre. With mill-ſtones. 5 
Pan. And Caſſandra laugh'd. 
Cre. But there was more temperate fire under the 
; pot of her eyes ;—Did her eyes run 0 er too ? 
Pan. And Hector laugh d. 


Again, in the Roaring Girl, 1611: 

«© —cheaters, /ifters, nips, foiſts, puggards, courbers, 8 

Again, an Holland s Leaguer, 1633: 

1 Broker or pandar, cheater or /ifter.” STEEvEns. — 

Hliftus, in the Gothic language, . ſignifies a thisf. Fre 
Archgolog. Vol. ** 311. BLACKSTONE. 


* 3 Gre, 
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Tre. At what was all this laughing? 
Pan. Marry, at the white hair that Helen 1904 
on Troilus' chin. 

Cre. An't had been a green hair, I ſhould have 
laugh'd too. 

Pan. They laugh d not ſo much at — hair, as at 
his pretty anſwer. 

Cre. What was his e | 

Pan. Quoth ſhe, Here's but one and fifty bairs on 
your chin, and one of them is white. | 

Cre. This 1s her queſtion, 

Pan. That's true; make no queſtion XK that. 
One and fifty hairs, quoth he, and one white : That 
_ eobite hair is my father, and all the reſt are his ſons. 
Jupiter! quoth ſhe, which of theſe hairs is Paris, my 
_ buſband? The forked one, quoth he; pluck it out, and 
give it him. But there was ſuch laughing and He- 
len ſo bluſh'd, and Paris ſo chaf d, and all the reſt 
ſo laugh'd, that it paſs'd. 
Cre. So le t It now; for 1 if has been a great while 
going by. : 

Pan. Well, ee I told you a thing yeſterday ; ; 
i think on't. 25 
Tre. So I do. 


Pan, I'll. be ſworn, tis true; he wilt weep you, 
zn 'rwere a man born in April. [Sound @ retreat. 


Cre. And I'll ſpring up in his tears, an 'twere a 
nettlg againſt May. 

Pan. Hark, they are coming from the field: Shall 
we ſtand up her e, and ſee them, as they paſs toward 
Tlium ? good niece, do; ſweet niece Creſſida. 

Cre. At your pleaſure. 

Pan. Here, here, here's an excellent place; here 
we may ſee moſt braxely ; Fl tel] you them all by 


Two and 65 ty 1 1 hos ventured to fabQjcure one 
and /ify, 1 think with ſome certainty. How elſe can the nume 


bei mike out Priam and his fifty ſons? THeopaLD, 
| their 
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their names, as PAY paſs by; bur mark Troilus 
0 the reſt, | 


LEneas paſſes over the fage. uy 


Cre. Speak not ſo loud. : 
Pan. That's Æneas; 7 not that a brave man? 

he's one of the flowers of Troy, I can tell ye But 
mark Troilus ; you ſhall ſee anon. | 


Cre. Who' 5 that! * 


Aytenor paſſes over. ' 


Pan. T hat's Antenor; he has a ſhrewd wit, I 
can tell you; and he's a man good enough ; he's one 
0 the ſoundeſt judgment! in Troy, whoſoever 3 and 

a proper man o perſon :— When comes Troilus ?— 
III ew you Troilus anon; if he ſee me, you ſhall | 

ſee him nod at me. 
Cre, Will he give you. the nod ? ? 
Pan, You ſhall fee. _ 
Cre. If he do, the rich mall haye n more... 
| Hector 
57 bat s 1 ; be 3 a gere — 
„ Anthenor was — — 
% Copious in words, and one that much time ſpent. | 
To jeſt, when he was in companie, | 
4 Yo driely, that no man could it eſpie; 
ce And therewith held his countenaunce ſo v. well 
% That every man received great content 
To heare him ſpeake, and pretty jeſts to tell, 
„When he was pleaſant, and in merriment: 
 ## For tho” that he moſt commonly was * 
* Yet in his Few ſome jeſt he always had. '” 
Tidgate, p. log. 
| STEEVENS. - 

6 — rich Pall have more. 1 To give one the nod, was a 
phraſe ſignifying to give one a mark of folly, The reply turns 
upon this ſenſe, alluding to the expreſſion give, and ould be 

read thus: | 
— 55e mich all have more. 


i. e. auch. He chat has much folly already ſhall then his more. 
60 "> IO 


/ 
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Cre. At what was all this laughing ? 
Pan. Marry, at the white hair that Helen ſpied 
on Troilus' chin. 
Cre. An't had been a green hair, I ſhould have 
laugh'd too. 
Pan. They laugh d not ſo much at the hair, as at 
his pretty anſwer. | 

Cre. What was his af? 

Pan. Quoth ſhe, Here's but one and ff 9 bairs on 
your chin, and one of them is white. 

Cre. This 1s her queſti on. 

Pan. That's true; make no queſtion of that. 
One and fifty hairs, quoth he, and one white : That 
_ wohite hair is my father, and all the reſt are his ſons. 
Jupiter! quoth ſhe, which of theſe hairs is Paris, my 
_ buſband? The forked one, quoth he; pluck it out, and 
give it him. But there was ſuch laughing! and He- 
len ſo bluſh'd, and Paris ſo chat'd, and all the reſt 
ſo laugh'd, chat it paſs'd. 

Cre. So let It now; for 1 it has been a great while 
going by. 
Pan. Well, couſin, I told you a thing yeſterday ; 
think on't. 

Cre. So I do. 


Pan. I'll be ſworn, 'tis true; he will weep you, 
an 'rwere a man born in April. [Sound à retreat. 


Cre. And I'll ſpring up in his tears, an twere a 
nettig againſt May, © 

Pan. Hark, they are coming from the field: Shall 
wWe ſtand up here, and ſee them, as they paſs toward 
Ilioum? good niece, do; ſweet niece Creſſida, 

Cre. At your pleaſure. 
Puan. Here, here, here's an excellent place; here 
* ſee moſt bravely + III W yo them all by 


+ Two and fifty N I have ventured to ſubſtitute oze 
and. Gy, 1 think with ſome certainty, How elſe can the num- 


bei mike out Priam and his lt ſons? T HEOBALD, 
| their 
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their names, as they paſs by; but mark T roilus 
above the reſt, | 


2 neas paſſes 0 over the Jo e. 


Tre. Speak not ſo loud. | 

Pan. That's Eneas; * not that a brave man? 
he's one of the flowers of Troy, I can tell you; But 
mark Troilus; you ſhall fee anon. 


Cre. FI 8 that 5 


Anitenor paſſes over. | 


R $ That's Antenor; he has a ſhrewd wit, 1. 
can tell you; and he's a man good enough: he's one 
© the ſoundeſt judgment! in Troy, whoſoever; and 
a proper man o perſon :— When comes Troilus ?— 
I'll ſhew you Troilus anon; if he ſee me, you Mall 5 
| ſee him nod at me. 

Cre. Will he give you hs nod ? 4 

Pan. Lou ſhall ſee. 

. If he do, the rich ſhall haye mas... 
Hector 


5 That's Autenor; 3 Be bars forewd wit 2 
© .0F Anthenor was — 
“ Copious in words, and one that much time ſpent 
« Tojeſt, when he was in companie, 
ec So driely, that no man could it eſpie; 
ce And therewith held his countenaunce fo w. webs 
That every man received great content 
* To heare him ſpeake, and pretty jeſts to tell, 
„ When he was pleaſant, and in merriment: 
„ For tho?” that he moſt commonly was ſad, 
10 Yeta in his . ſome jeſt he always had. 2 
5 TLidgate, p. L105, 


| 3 STEEVENS. 
22555 rich Hall have more.] To give one the nod, was a 
phraſe ſignifying to give one a mark of folly, The reply turns 
upon this ſenſe, alluding to the expreſſion give, and ould be 
read thus: | 
2e mich ſl have more. 
1. e. much. He that has much folly already tall then have more. 


C 4 This 
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Hector paſſes over. 


N That's Hector, that, that, Took you, that; 
There's a fellow I- Go thy way, Hector; — There's 
a brave man, niece.— O brave Hector! Look, how 
he looks I there's 2 countenance: Is" t not a brave 
man? 

Cre. O, a beate man! 


Pan. Is à not? It does a man's heart 8851 ook 
you, what hacks are on his helmet? look you yon- 
der, do you ſee? look you there! There's no jeſting: 
laying on; take't off who will, as they ſay: there be 
hacks! | 
Cre. Be thoſe with ſwords? | 


Paris paſſes over. 


Pan. Swords ? any thing, he cares not: an the 
: devil come to him, it's all one: By god's lid, it does 
one's heart good: Vonder coder Paris, yonder 
comes Paris: look ye yonder, niece; Is't not a _ 
lant man too, is't not?—Why, this is brave now, — 
Who ſaid, he came home hurt to-day? he's nõt hurt: 
why, this will do Helen's heart good n now. n 


This was a FTE TD, ſpeech, iin that benefits fall upon 
the rich. The Oxford editor alters it to; | 
e reſt ſhall have none. Waxzu RTON, 
I wonder why the commentator ſhould think any emendation 
neceſſary, ſince his own ſenſe is fully expreſſed by the preſent 
reading. Hanmer appears not to have underſtood the paſſage. 
That to give rhe nod ſignifies to /et a mark of folly, I do not 
know); the allufion is to the word zoddy, which, as now, did in 
our author's time, and long before, ſignify a s filly: fellow, and 
may, by its etymology, ſignify likewiſe full of nods. Creflid 
means, that à noddy ſpall haue more nods. Of ſuch remarks as 
| theſe is a comment to conſiſt? Jonnsovn. 
Io give the nod, Was, I believe, a term in the game at cards 
called Voddy. This game is perpetually alluded to in the old 
comedies, See Vol. I. p. 143. SrEEVI «Vs. 


Would 
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*would I could ſee Troilus now !—you ſhall ſee Troi- 
lus anon. 


Cre, Who' s that ? 


Helenus paſſes over, 


Pan. T hat's Helenus, — I marvel, where T able 


is ;— That's Helenus ; — I think he went not fortan 
to-day; — That's Helenus. 


Cre. Can Helenus fight, uncle? 

Pan. Helenus? no; —yes, he'll fight infifierent 
well I marvel, where Troilus is !—Hark; do you 
not hear the people cry, Trouus? Helenus is a 
Prieft. 


Cre. What ſneaking fellow comes vonder 2 


E roilus paſſes over. 


Pan. Where! yonder ? that's Deiphobus : 'Tis 
Troilus! there's a man, niece . Hemi Brave 
Troilus! the prince of chivalry! $2 
Cre. Peace, for ſhame, peace! 
Pan. Mark him; note him;—O brave Troilus! "Zn 
” look well upon him, niece; look you, how his ſword 

is bloody'd, and his helm more hack d than Hec- 
tor's? ; Aha how he looks, and how he goes LL 
O admirable youth ! he ne'er ſaw three and twen 
Go thy way, Troilus, go thy way; had I a ſiſter were 
a grace, or a daughter a goddeſs, he ſhould take his 
choice. O admirable man! Paris? Paris is dirt to 


him ; and, I warrant, Helen, : to change, would give 
an eye to boot. 


7 Belm more hack'd than Hears ;—] Soin Chaucer” 8 
T roilus' and Crefſeide, b. iii. 640: 


« His Helme to hewin was in twenty places, Ec.“ 


SrEEVENS. 
* en gay eye to boot. So the quarto. The folio, with leſs 
| force, Give 0 to boot. Jonxson. 


Enter 
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Enter ſoldiers, &c. 


Cre. Here come more. 
Pan. Aſſes, fools, dolts ! chaff and bran, chaff and 
| bran! porridge after meat! I could live and die 'i the 
eyes of Troilus. Ne'er look, ne' er look; the eagles 
are gone; crows and daws, crows and daws! I had 
rather be ſuch a man as Troilus, than Agamemnon 
and all Greece. 
Cre. There is among the Greeks, Achilles ; a bet⸗ 
ter man than Troilus. 
Pan. Achilles? a dray-man, a porter, a very camel. 
Cre. Well, well. 
Pan. Well well? Why, have you any diſcretion? ? 
have you any eyes? Do you know what a man is? Is 
not birth, beauty, gaod ſhape, diſcourſe, manhood, 
tearning, gentleneſs, virtue, youth, liberality, and 
ſuch like, the ſpice and ſalt that ſeaſon a man? 
Cre. Ay, a minc'd man: and then to be bak'd 
with no date in the pye for then the man's date 5 
is out. 
Pan. You are ſuch a woman ! one knows not at 
| what ward you like. 
Cre. Upon my back, to defend my belly; ; upon 
my wit, to defend my wiles upon my ſecrecy, to * 


150 date in the 3 To account for the introduction 1 
of this quibble, it ſhould be remembered that dates were an in- 
gredient in ancient paſtry of ee en kind. So, in Romeo 
and Juliet: 
% They call for dates and quinces in che paſtry.“ 
Again, in All's awell that ends well, Act I. | 
©*© ——your date is better in your ye and porrid ge chan i in 1 your 
cheek.” STEEvens. 

non my wit, to defend my wiles ;=] 80 read both the 
copies : yet perhaps the author wrote : | 
| Upon my wit to defend my avill. 
The terms vt and ævill were, in the language of that time, put 
often in oppoſition, JOHNSON. 
defend 
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defend mine honeſty ; my maſk, to defend my beau- 
ty; and you, to defend all . and at all theſe 
wards I lie, at a thouſand watches. 

Pan. Say one of your watches. 

Cre. Nay, I'll watch you for that ; and that's one 

of the chiefeſt of them too: if I cannot ward what 1 

would not have hit, I can watch you for telling how 
I took the blow; unleſs it ſwell paſt _ and 
then it is paſt watching. | 

Pan. You are fuch another! 


Enter 7 tka Boy. 


Boy. Sir, my lord would inſtantly ſpeak with you. 
Pan. Where? 
| Boy. At your own houſe ; there he unarms him. 
Pan. Good boy, tell him I come [Exit Boy.]: I 
| doubt he be hurt. Fare ye well, good niece, 
Cre. Adieu, uncle. 
Pan. T'll be with you, niece, by: and by. 
Cre. To bring, uncle, 
Pan. Ay, a token from Troilus. 
Cre. By the ſame token—you are a bawd,—— 
[Exit Pandarus. 
| Words, vows, gifts, tears, and love's full ſacrifice, 
He offers in another's, enterprize : 

But more in Troilus thouſand fold I ſee 
Than in the glaſs of Pandar's praiſe may be; 

| Yet hold I off, Women are angels, wooing; 
Things won are — 5 joy s ſoul lies in the doing: 


A © our 0Wn 3 ; there F is Theſe neceſſary 
words Fon added from the quarto edition. Pope. | 
The words added are only, there he unarms him. ſou NSON. 
—joy's ſoul lies in the doing :] So read both the old editions, 
for which the later editions have poorly given; _ 
95 the /ez/'s joy lies in doing. Joanson, 
Tri the reading of the 2d folio. | REMARKS. 


That 


| Nothing of that ſhall | from mine eyes appear. 
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Thatſhebelov'd knows nought, thatknowsnot — 


Men prize the thing ungain'd more than it is: 

+ That ſhe was never yet, that ever knew 

Love got ſo ſweet, as when deſire did ſue: 

Therefore this maxim out of love I teach. 

Atchievement 1s, command ; ungain'd, deſeech: 2 

5 Then wr * my heart 8 content firm love dot: 
ear, 


TExir. 5 
s U . 


The Grecian camp. 


1 runpets. Enter Agamemnon; Ne for, 22 Mene- 


"ns, with others, 


Azam. Princes, 
What grief hath ſet the z 00 on Four cheeks? 


The ample propoſition, that hope maxes 
In all deſigns begun on earth below, 
Fails in the promis'd largeneſs : checks and difaſters 


Grow in the veins of actions higheſt rear'd : 


As knots, by the conflux of meeting ſap, 


Infect the ſound pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his courſe of growth. 
Nor, princes, is it matter new to us, 


That we come ſhort of our {ſuppoſe ſo far, 


That, after ſeven years' ſiege, yet Troy walls ſtand ; 
Sith every action that hath | gone before, 


Whereof we have record, trial did draw 


Bias and thwart, not anſwering the aim, 
And that unbodied figure of the hong 


+ 7 hat ſhim] Means, that woman. Jonxsox. 

5 Then 8 The quarto reads hen; the folio and the 
modern editions read improperly, hat. Jounson. 

- my heart's N Content, for capacity. WARBURTON. 


That 
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That gav't ſurmiſed ſhape, Why then, you princes, 
Do you with cheeks abaſh'd behold our works; 
And think you ſhames, which are, indeed, nought 
| elſe 
But the protractive trials of great Jove, 
To find penſiſtive conſtancy in men? 
The fineneſs of which metal is not found 
In fortune's love: for then, the bold and coward, 
The wiſe and fool, the artiſt and unread, 
The hard and ſoft, ſeem all affin'd and kin . 
But, in the wind and tempeſt of her frown, 
Diſtinction, with a 7 broad and powerful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away; 
And what hath maſs, or matter, by itſelf 
Lies, rich in virtue, and unmingled. _ 

Neft. With due obſervance of thy godlike ſeat, 
Great Agamemnon, ? Neſtor ſhall apply 
Thy lateſt words. In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men: The ſea being ſmooth, 
How many ſhallow bauble boats dare ſail 
1 Ms her . breaſt, making their way 


7 Bread] 80 the quarto: che folio reads bud. Jounron. 

* With due eee of thy goodly eat,] Goodly is an epithet | 
that carries no very great compliment with it; and Neſtor ſeems 
here to be paying d Jr to Agamemnon's ſtate and pre-emi- 


nence. The old books have it, —s 25 godly /eat : godlike, as I 


have reformed the text, ſeems to me the epithet deſigned ; and is 
very conformable to what ZEneas' afterwards ſays of * 
memnon: | 
Which is that god in office, guiding men ? 

So godlike ſeat is here, ſtate ſupreme above all other commanders. 
| THEOBALD. 


This emendation Theobald might have found i in the quarto, 


which has: 
| — the godlike ſeat. Jouxsox. 7 
b e Hall apply 
| hy lateſt words. 1 Neſtor applies che words to another f in- 
ſtance. Jounson. 
patient breaſt, —] The quarto not ſo well: 
ancient breaſt. Joanson, . 


With 
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With thoſe of nobler bulk ? 
But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 
The gentle Thetis, and, anon, behold 


Theſtrong: ribb'd bark through liquid mountains cut, 


Bounding between the two moiſt elements, 
Like Perſeus horſe: Where's then the ſaucy boat, 
Whoſe weak untimber'd fides but even now 


_ Co-rivaPd greatneſs ? either to harbour fled, 


Or made a toaſt for Neptune. Even ſo 

Doth valour's ſhew, and valour's worth, divide 

In ſtorms of fortune: For, in her ray and brightneſs, 
The herd hath more annoyance by the'brize?, 
Than by the tyger : but when ſplitting winds 
Make flexible the knees of knotted oaks, 


And flies flee under ſhade, Why, then, the + thing of 


courage, 


As rowe'd with rage, with rage doth ſympathize, 


And with an accent tun'd in ſelf· ſame Te | 


5 Returns to chiding fortune. 


2 With thoſe of 511 22 Statius has the ſame cough 


though more diffuſedly expreſs'd : 


Sic ubi magna novum Phario de littore puppis 
56 Solvit iter, jamque innumeros utrinque rudentes 
« Lataque veliferi porrexit brachia mali, 
Invaſitque vias; it eodem auguſta phaſelus 
Aamquore, et immenſi partem ſibi vendicat auſtri.“ 
Tope has imitated the paſſage. STEEVENS. 


3 —— by the brize] The vines is the gad or oY. fp. | So, i ia | 
| Monſieur Thomas, 1639: 


64 Have ye got the FRO there? 
«« Give me the holy ſprinkle.” 


Again, in Vittoria C orombona, or the White Devil, 1612: 2 


Iwill put 6rize in his tail, ſet him a gadding preſently. ” 
See Vol. VIII. p. 238. STEEvVENs. 


4 cnnnnthbe thing of courage,] It is ſaid of the tyger, that i in 


ſtorms and high winds he rages and roars moſt furiouſly. 


_  HanMER. 
5 Returns to chiding fortune.) For returns, Hanmer reads replies, 


unneceſſarily, the ſenſe being the ſame. The folio and ww 
ee corruptly, Fe, 


1 


Iren 
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Ulyſ. Agamemnon,— 1775 
Thou great commander, nerve and bone of Greece; 

Heart of our numbers, ſoul and only ſpirit, 

In whom the tempers and the minds of all : 
Should be ſhut up, —hear what Ulyſfes ſpeaks. 
Beſides the applauſe and approbation 


The which, —moſt mighty or thy pl ace and ſway,— 


* 


And thou moſt reverend for thy ſtretcht-· out life.— 


I. Meſtar. 


1 give to both your 5 ſpeeches, - which were ſuch. 


. eecbes, —wobich were ſach, 
A. Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 
: Shoals bold up high in braſs; and ſuch again, 
As venerable Neflor, hatch'd in filver, 
| Should -—mmmceekiit all Greekifh ears 
To bis experienc'd tongue. „ 
Ulyſſes begins his oration with praiſing tho who had ſpoken 
before him, and marks the characteriſtic excellencies 


their 
different eloquence, ſtrength, and ſweetneſs, which he expreſſes 


dy the different metals on which he recommends them to be en- 


_ graven for the inſtruction of OE The ſpeech of Agamem- 
e engraven in braſs, and the tablet 


non is ſuch that it ought to 


| held up by him on the one fide, and Greece on the other, to 
| ſhew the union of their opinion. And Neſtor ought to be ex- 


| hibited in filver, uniting all his audience in one mind by his | 


ſoft and gentle elocution. Braſs is the common emblem of 
ſtrength, and filver of gentleneſs. We call a ſoft voice a filver 


voice, and a perſuaſive tongue a ver tongue.—l once read for 


| band, the band of Greece, but I think the text right. To 


| batch is a term of art for a particular method of engraving. 


Hacher, to cut, Fr. Jounsovw. | 
In the deſcription of Agamemnon's ſpeech, there is a plain 
alluſion to the old cuſtom of exgraving laws and public records 


in braſs, and hanging up the tables in temples, and other places 


ef general reſort. Our author has the ſame alluſion in Meaſure 


for Meaſure, act V. ſc. i. The Duke, ſpeaking of the merit of 


Angelo and Eſcalus, ſays, that 


.it deſerves with characters of braſs 


A forted reſidence, gainſt the tooth of time 

cc And razure of oblivion.” | 
So far therefore is clear. Why Neſtor is ſaid to be hatch'd in 
filver, is much more obſcure, I once thought that we ou 


read, 


[To Agamemnon.. 


As 


' 
; 
„ = —— — — 
— — — — — — eames 


ght to 
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As Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 
Should hold up high in braſs; and ſuch again, 


read, —thatch'4 in 5 Iver, alluding to his Aver hair ; the ſame. 
metaphor being uſed by Timon, act IV. ſc. 1 iv. to Phryne and 
Timandra : | 
«© —— —thatch your poor thin roofs | 8 
©« With . of the dead . 
But I know not whether the preſent Une: © a not be under 
food to convey the ſame alluſion; as I find, that the ſpecies of 
engraving, called hatching, was particularly uſed in the Kilts of 
| Fords, See Cotgrave in v. Hach; ; hacked, &c. alſo, Hatched, 
as the hilt of a ſword; and in v. Hacher ; to hacke, &c. ao ; 
zo hatch a hilt. Beaumont and Fletcher's Cu/fom of the Country: 
When thine own bloody ſword cried out. III, 
* Hatch'd in the life of him. ———” 
As to what follows, if the reader ſhould haye no more concep- 
tion than I have, of 


a Bond of air, frrong. as the axle-tree- 


On which the heavens ride: | 
he will perhaps excuſe me for hazarding 2 conjecture, that the 
true reading may poſſibly be: 
| a bond of awe, 
The expreſſion i is uſed by Fairfax i in his 4th Eelogue, Muſes 
Library, p 368: oF | 
« Unty theſe bonds of aaue and cords of duty. SE. 
After all, the conſtruction of this paſſage is very harſh and 
_ Irregular ; but with that! meddle not, believing 1 it was left ſo 
by the author. TyrRwhITT. 
Perhaps no alteration is neceſſary; hatch'd i in lver, may mean, 
whoſe white hair and beard make him look like a.fgure en- 
graved on filver. 


The word is metaphorically uſed by Heywood in the Iron 4s | 
1632: 


«c 


| his face | 
e Is batch'd with Loney three-fold thick. 
And again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Humourous Lieutenant: 
His weapon hatch'd in blood? 
Again, literally, in the Two Merry Milkmaids, 1620 * 
ce Double and treble gilt, — | 
« Hatch'd and inlaid, not to be worn with time.” 
Again, more appolitely, in Love in a Maze, 1632: 
Thy hair is fine as gold, thy chin is batch'd 
858 With filver. . | 
The voice of Neſtor, which on all occaſions enforced attention, | 
might be, [ think, not * called, a bond, of air, becauſe 


its 
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As W Neſtor; hatch'd.i in ſilver, 
Should with a bond of air (ſtrong as the axle- tree 
On which heaven rides) knit all the Greekiſh ears 
To his experienced ton gue, —yet let it pleaſe both. 
Thou great, —and wiſe,—to hear Ulyſſes ſpeak, 

7 Agam. 89.3 prince of Ithaca; aud be't of leſs 
expe 
That matter heedleſs, of importleſs burden, 

Divide thy lips ; than we are confident, . 
When rank T herlites opes his maſtiff jaws, 


its operations were viſible, thou gh his voice like the wind, was 
unſeen. STEEVENS. 

In the following verſes in our e D Rags of Lucrece, nearly 
the ſame picture is given. The fifth line of the fir ſtanza 
ſtrongly confirms Mr. Tyrwhitt's conjecture, who wiſhes to 
read——thatched in filver ; or rather ſupports Mr. Steevens's 
interpretation of the word in the text, which he has ſhewn 
might bear the ſamè meaning. With reſpect to the breath or 


W ipeech of Neſtor, here called a bond of air, which Mr. Steevens 


has well explained, it is ſo truly Shakſpearian, that I have not 
the ſmalleſt doubt of the genuineneſs of the expreſſion. The | 
Ranzas above alluded to are theſe: 
8 pleading you might ſee grave Neftor ſtand, 
„ As *twere encouraging the Greeks to fight, 
40 Making ſuch ſober action with his hand, 
«© That it beguil'd attention, charm'd the light ; ; 
<< In ſpeech, it ſeem'd his beard all flver white 
40 Wagg'd up and down, arid from his lips did fly 
„Thin winding breath, which purl'd up to the Key. 
«© About him was a preſs of gaping faces, 
«© Which ſeem'd to ſwallow a his ſound advice, 
« All Jointly lif ning but with ſeveral graces, 
4 As if ſome mermaid did their ears entice, 
«© Some high, ſome low ; the painter was ſo nice: 

«© The ſcalps of many almoſt hid behind 
To jump up » jo ſeem'd, to mock the mind. oy 
What is here called /eech that beguiled attention, is in the text 
& bond of air. Shakſpeare frequently calls words wind. So, in 

one of his poems: _ 
2 Sorrow, ebbs, being blown with wat of words.” 
| Maron E. 
7 den. Speak c. ] This s ſpeech 3 1s not in the quarto. 
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— — —— no Seco; 


We ſhall hear muſic, wit, and oracle. 


What honey 1s expetted ? Degree being vizarded, 
»The heavens themſelves, the planets, and this 
Obſerve degree, priority, and Rice 


Office, and cuſtom, in all line of order: 
And therefore is the glorious planet, Sol, 


I pen the general is not to the army like the hive to the bees, the 


become of man? 
The heavens themſelves, 1 * and tir center,] i. e. the 


34 TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, 


Ulyſ. Troy, yet upon her bafis, had been down, 
And the great Hector's ſword had lack'd a maſter, 
Bur for theſe inſtances. 

The ſpecialty of rule hath been neglected; 

And, look, how many Grecian tents do ſtand 
Hollow upon this plain, ſo many hollow factions. 
9 When that the general 1s not like the hive, 

To whom the foragers ſhall all repair, 


The unworthieſt ſhews as fairly in the maſk. 


center, 


Inſiſture, courſe, proportion, ſeaſon, form, | 


In noble eminence enthron'd and herd 
Amidſt the other; whoſe med'cinable e 
Corrects the ill aſpects of planets evil, 
And poſts like che commandment of 0 king, 


® The ſpecialty of a} The particular rights of ſupreme 


authority. Joanso0N.. 


* When that the general is not like the vive! The meaning is, 


repoſitory of the ſtock of every individual, that to which each 
particular reforts with whatever he has collected for the good of 
the whole, what honey is expetied ? what hope of advantage ? 
The ſenſe is clear, the expreſſion i is confuſed. Jounson. 
be heavens themſelves,—] This illuſtration was probably 
derived from a paſſage in Hooker: If celeftial ſpheres mould 
forget their wonted motion; if the prince of the ligh 
ſhould begin to ſtand; if the moon ſhould wander from her beaten 
way; and the ſeaſons of the year blend themſelves ; ; What would 


eenter of the earth, which, according to the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, 
then 1 in vogue, is the center of the ſolar ſyſtem. 
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to whom he ſeems to be indebted for his preſent alluſion: 
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Sans check; to good and bad: But, wien the 


planets, PT a Ht? 
In evil mixture, to diſorder wander, 2 
What plagues, and what portents ? what mutiny? 
What raging of the ſea? ſhaking of earth? 
Commotion in the winds ? frights, changes; hortors, 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of ftates 3 s 
2 n when the hats, 
In evil mixture, to diſorder wander, &c.] 
1 believe the poet, according to aſtrological opinions, means, 
when the planets form malignant configurations, when their aſ- 
pets are evil towards one another,” This he terms evil mixture. 
| - Jounson. 
The poet's meaning may be ſomenhat explained by Spenſer, 
„ For who ſo liſt into the heavens looke, | 
e And ſearch the courſes of the rowling ſpheres, . 
“ Shall find that from the point where they firſt tooke 
“ Their ſetting forth, in theſe few thouſand yeares 
They all are wwaxdred much ; that plaine appeares. 
«© For that ſame golden fleecy ram, which bore 
6 Phrixus and Helle from their ſtepdames feares, 


„Hath now forgot where he was plaſt of yore, 
* And ſhouldred hath the bull which fayre Europa bore. 


tc And eke the bull hath with his bow-bent horne 
„ $9 hardly butted thoſe two twinnes of Jove, 
„That they have cruſh'd the crab, and quite him borne. 
Into the great Nemzan lion's grove. 
So now all range, and do at random rove ; | '3 
Out of their proper places far away, 
c And all this world with them amiſſe doe move, 
« And all his creatures from their courſe aſtray, 
« Till TP) arrive at their laſt ruinous decay.“ : 
Fiaery Queen, B. V. e. 
. 
The apparent re motions of the planets were ſup oſed 
to portend ſome diſaſters to mankind ; indeed the planets them- 
ſelves were not thought formerly to be confined in any fixed orbits | 
of their own, but to wander about ad libitum, as the oder 
of their names demenſtrates. AxoxTMOus. WO 
N ——married calm of Hates] The ok married, which is 
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36 TROILUS AND CRESSIDA: 


Quite from their fixure ? *O, when degree i 1s mak d, 


Which is the ladder to all high deſigns, 


5 The enterprize is ſick ! How could communities, 


Degrees i in ſchools; and © brotherhoods in cities, 


Peaceful commerce from dividable ſhores, 
The primogenitive and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age, crowns, ſcepters, laurels, 
But by degree, fiand in authentic place? 


Take but degree away, untune that ſtring, 


And, hark, what diſcord follows! each thing meets 
In meer oppugnancy : The bonnded waters : 


Should lift their boſoms higher than the ſhores, 
And make a ſop of all this ſolid globe : 


Strength ſhould be lord of imbecility, 


And the rude ſon ſhould ſtrike his father dead: 
Force ſhould be right ; or, rather, right and wrong 


(Between whoſe endleſs | Jar juſtice e 


uſed to denote an intimate union, 1s empfoyed i in the ſame ſotiſe | 


by Miltom: 


8 — airs 
Married to immortal verſe.” 
Ne 


| voice and verſe 
OF Wed your divine ſounds,” 
Again, in Sylveſter's tranſlation of Du Bartas's Edin 
© ——ſhady groves of noble palm- tree ſprays, 
«© Of amorous myrtles and immortal bays; 
«© Never unleay'd, but evermore they're new, 
<* Selt-arching, in a thouſand arbours grew. _ 
«© Birds marrying their ſweet tunes to the angels” lays, 
Sung Adam's bliſs, and their great Maker's praiſe.” 
The ſubject of Milton's great poem would naturally have led 
him to read this deſcription 1 in Sylveſter. This quotation I _ 
to Dr. Farmer. 
Shakſpeare calls a harmony of features, areas lincaments, in 
Hameo and Fuliet. STEEVENS. 
7 — 0, when degree is ſhak'd,] I would read : 
2h — 80 when degree is hd. JOENSON. 
5 The enterprize——] Perhaps we ſhould read: 
Then enterprize is fick ! Jounson. _ 
by brotherhoods in cities,] Corporations, companies, con- 


fraternities, JOUnzoN, 
Should 
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| Should loſe their names, and ſo ſhould juſtice too. 
Then every thing includes itſelf in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite; 3 
And appetite, an univerſal wolf, 
So doubly ſeconded with will and power, 
Muſt make perforce an univerſal prey, 
And, laſt, 85 up himſelf. Great Agamemnon, 
This chaos, when degree is ſuffocate, 
Follows the choaking. 
And this neglection of degree 1 it is, 
That by a pace goes backward, * with a purpoſe. 
It hath ro climb: The generals diſdain'd 
Ry him one ſtep below ; he, by the next ; 
W That next, by him beneath: fo every ſtep, 
WW Exampled by the firſt pace that is ſick, 
Of his ſuperior, grows to an envious fever 
Of pale and ? bloodleſs emulation : 


And 'tis this fever that keeps Troy on foot, 


Not her own ſinews. To end a tale of length, 
Troy in our weakneſs ſtands, not in her ſtrength. 
Net. Moſt wiſely hath Ulyſſes here diſcover 'd 
The fever whereof all our power is ſick. 

Asam. The nature of the ſickneſs found, Ulyſſes, 
What is the remedy? 

/. The great Achilles hae opinion crowng 
The ſinew and the forehand of our hoſt.— 
Having his ear full of his airy fame, 

Grows dainty of his worth, and in his tent  _ 
Lies mocking our deſigns : With him, kanne 
Upon a lazy bed, the livelong day 


7 25 Bat by a pace] That goes backward fp by Ach. Jounson, 

. =with a purpoſe 

It has to club] i 

With a deſign in each man to aggrandize himſelf, by fighting 
his immediate ſuperior. Jonyngon. 

Folio a purpoſe. | MaLone. 
bloodleſs emulation :] An emulation not vigorous and ac- 
. e, but * and ſluggiſh. JOUNION.. 
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33 TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, 


Breaks ſcurril jeſts ; 
And with ridiculous and aukward a&tion 
(Which, flanderer, he imitation calls) 
He pageants us. Sometime, great Agamemnon, 
Thy topleſs deputation he puts on; 

And, like a ſtruttipg player, -whoſe conceit 

Lies in his ham-ftring, and doth think it rich 

To hear the wooden dialogue and ſound 
Twixt his ſtretch'd footing and the Fabia *, — 
Such to- be- pitied and o 'er-wreſted ſeeming 

He acts thy greatneſs in: and when he ks,” 
'Tis like a chime a mending ; with terms unſquar'd, 
Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon drop d, 
Would ſeem hyperboles. At this fulty 8 , 
The large Achilles, on his preſs'd bed lolling, 
From his deep cheſt laughs out. a loud applauſe z ; 
Cries Excellent !—'tis Agamemnon juſt. 
Now play me Neſtor ;—bem, and ftroke thy beard, 
As he, being dreſt to ſome oration. 

That's done ;—— as near as the extremeſt eds” 
Of parallels; as like as Vulcan and his wite : 5 


Thy topleſs 4 T, WY 1s that which has poking 
topping or overiopping it; ſupreme ; * J OYNSON, 
So, in Doctor Pauftus, 1604: | 
© Was this the face that launch'd 2 thoufand ſhips, 
« And burnt the topleſs towers of Ilium ?” | 
Again, in the Blind Beggar of Alexandria, 1598: 
2 "09 ng e honours be beſtow'd on thee.” 
© STEEVENS, :-* 
2 *Tavixt his fretch'd footing and the ſcaffoldage. ] The gal- 
Jeries of the theatre, in the time of our author, were ſometimeg 
termed the feaffolds. See The Account of ancient Theatres, 
MaLoNE. 
3 Such to-be Pitied and Oer -reſted ſeeming—] We ſhould 


read, I think, —o'er-wyreftzd. Wreſted beyond the truth; 
overcharged. The word hitherto * has no wenig. 


Malo xk. 


4 as near as the cri ends, Ec. ] The parallels to which 


the alluſion ſeems to be made, are the parallels on a map. As 
like as calt to welt, Jo HNSONs 


Yet 


„ RSS 


„ 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


Yet good Achilles ſtill cries, Excellent! 


Tis 


Neſtor right ! Now play him me, Patroclus, 


Arming to anſwer in a night alarm. 


And then, to 


orlooth, 


the faint defects of age 
Muft be the ſcene of mirth ; to cough, and ſpit, 
And with a palſy-fumbling * on his gorget, 
Shake in and out the rivet: and at this 8 
Sir Valour dies; cries, O enough, Patroclus;— 


Or give me ribs of fieel ! I ſhall ſplit all 


In pleaſure of my ſpleen. And in this faſhion, 


o All our abilities, gifts, natures, ſhapes, 


Severals and generals of grace exact, 
Atchievements, plots, orders, preventions, 
Excitements to the field, or ſpeech for truce, 
Succeſs, or loſs, what 1 In, or is not, ſerves 
As {tuff for theſe two to 7 make paradoxes. 
Neſt. And in the imitation of theſe twain 


(Whom, as Ulyſſes ſays, opinion crowns 


With an imperial voice) many are infect. 
Ajax is grown ſelf-will'd; and? bears his head 


In ſuch a rein, in full as proud a place 


As broad Achilles: keeps his tent like him; 
Makes factious feaſts; rails on our ſtate of war, 
Bold as an oracle: and ſets Therſites 

(4 5 whoſe gall coins llanders like a mint) 


it 15 not clear and diſtinct. I with the copies had given: 
to make parodies, 
car. his head | 


That is, holds up his head as haughtily, We gill 1 ay of a girl, 
4 bwidles, | 5 


TVYRWRA ITT, 


6 All our abilities, gifts, natures, ſhapes, 
Severals and generals of grace exact, 


Atchievements, plots, &c. | 
All our good grace exact, means our excellence irreprebenſs ble. 


39 


-a palſy 8 This mould * written—palja 
| andi ng, 1. e. paralytic fumbling. 


JonnsoN. 


— make paradoxes. ] Paradoxes may have a meaning, but 


In ſuch a rein, 


FORM SON, 


JoHns0N. 
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4% TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, 


For the great ſwing and rudeneſs of his poize, 
They place before his hand that made the engine; 


By reaſon guide his execution. 


* ä — —ñ— — —-— 


high peed, The modern editions filently read: 


To match us in compariſons with dirt ; 

To weaken and diſcredit our expoſure, 

9 How rank ſoever rounded in with danger. 
H. They tax our policy, and call it cowardice; 

Count wiſdom as no member of the war; 

Foreſtall pre: ſcience, and eſteem no act 

But that of hand: the ſtill and mental parts. 

That do contrive how many hands ſhall ſtrike, 

When fitneſs calls them on; ; and know, by meaſure 

Of their obſervant toil, the enemies? weight, — 

Why, this hath not a finger s dignity; 

They call this bed-work, mappery, cloſet war: 

So that the ram, that batters down the wall, 


Or thoſe, that with the fineneſs of their fouls a 


 Neft. Let this be granted, and Achilles horſe = 

Makes many Thetis' Fon: [ Trumpet pans 1 

| Agam, What trumpet? 4 look, Menelaus, N | 1 
Men. From T 9 tHe : 


 Emter 2 


Agam. What would you fare our r tent! 2? 


Ane. Is this great Agamemnon' tent, pray you 5 
Agam. Even this. 


Ene. May one, that is a herald, and a prince, 


» How rank 1 roxntded in auith 7 ORE ] A rant weed 15 A 


How hard ſoever Joanso0N, 
and know, by meaſure 


Of their obſervant toil, the enemins 6 eight] 
think it were better to read : 


and know the meaſure, : 
By their ren foil, of 7 enemies aveight, Jannson, 


Do 


(ag y 
4 o# . 
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Do a fair meſſage to his * kingly ears? 

Aga. With ſurety ſtronger than * Achilles“ arm 
Fore all the Greekiſh heads, which with one voice 
Call Agamemnon head and general. 

Ane. Fair leave, and large ſecurity. How may 

A ſtranger to thoſe moſt imperial looks 

- Know them from eyes of other mortals : 1 

Agam. How? 
Anse. I aſk, that I might waken reverence *, „ 
And e bid the cheek be ready with a bluſh 
| Modeſt as morning when ſhe coldly eyes 

The youthful Phoebus : | # 
Which 1 is that god i in office, guiding men! 4 


— ears 7] The quarto: : 
5 kingly eyes. JOHNSON. 
Achilles dan * the copies. Perhaps the author 


wrote: 50 


- Alcides* arm.  Jounson. | 
4 4 e to thoſe moſt imperial lobls] And yet this was the 
ſeventh year of the war. Shakſpeare, who ſo wonderfully pre- 
ſerves character, uſually confounds the cuſtoms of all nations, 
and probably ſuppoſed that the ancients (like the heroes of chi- 
valry) fought with beavers to their helmets, So, in the fourth 
act of this play, Neſtor ſays to Hector: | 
But this thy countenance, Hill locł'd in feel, 
J never ſaw till now. 
Shakſpeare might have adopted this error from the illuminators 
of manuſcripts, who never ſeem to have entertained the leaſt 
idea of habits, m manners, or cuſtoms more ancient than their own. 
There are books in the Britiſh Muſeum of the age of king 
Henry VI; and in theſe the heroes of ancient Greece are re- 
_ preſented in the very dreſſes worn at the time when the books re- 
ceived their decoration. STEEVENS. 
3 { aſe that I might waken FEVErence, ] The folio has : : 
E£; Talk, &6: © 
which is, 1 believe, right. Agamemnon ſays with ſurprize, 
Do you aſk how Agamemnon may be known?!“ 
Eneas replies: 
« , I aſk (chat I might waken reverence) | 
* Which is that god in office, &c.>? MaLone. 
bid the cheek——] So the W The folio has: 
— sn the heel Jonnsop. : 


Which 
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Which is the high and mighty Agamemnon ? 
Agam. This Trojan ſcorns us; or the men of Troy 
Are ceremonious courtiers. . 
Aine. Courtiers as free, as debonair, unarm'd, 
As bending angels; that's their fame in peace: 
Bur when they would ſeem ſoldiers, they have galls”, 


Good arms, ſtrong joints, true ſwords; and, Jove $ 
„ YCCOrd; 


Nothing ſo full of heart. But peace, Fneas, 


Peace, Trojan; lay thy finger on thy lips! 


The worthineſs of praiſe diſtains his worth, 


If that the prais'd himſelf bring the praiſe forth: 


But what the repining enemy commends, 


That breath fame blows; that praiſe, ſole pure, 


tranſcends. 


Azam. Sir, you of Troy, call you yourſelf Eneas? ; 


Ane. Ay, Greek, that is my name. 
Agam. What's your affair, I pray you ? 
Ene. Sir, pardon ; 'tis for Agamemnon's ears. 


Agam. He hears nought privately, that comes from 


Troy. 


Are. Nor I from Troy come not to whiſper him; 
I bring a trumper to awake his ear; 
Jo ſet his ſenſe on the attentive Vent, 


And then to ſpeak, 


7 


———they have ks” : 
Ca arms, frrong Joints, true e ſwworas 3 3 and Jovr $ accord, 
Nething Jo full of Heart.] 


As this paſſage is printed, I cannot diſcover any meaning in it, | 
If there be no corruption, the ſemicolon which is placed after 
Swords, ought rather to be placed after the word accord; of 
which however the ſenſe is not very clear. I ſuſpect that the 


tranſcriber's ear deceived him, and would read 
they have galls, 


8 arms, ſtrong joints, true ſwords; and Jove sa god 


Nothing fo full of heart. 
So, in Macbeth: 


<« Sleek ofer your rugged looks ; be bright and jovial 
« Among your gueſts ink aol MaLoNE. 


-. a 


| Agam, 


W 


TROILUS AND nnen ; 
Agam. Speak frankly as the wind ; 
It is not Agamemnon's ſleeping hour : 1 
That thou ſhalt know, Trojan, he is awake, 
He tells thee ſo himſelf. 
Ane. Trumpet, blow loud, | 
Send thy braſs voice through all theſe lazy tents ;— 
And every Greek of mettle, let him know, 
What Troy means fairly, ſhall be ſpoke aloud, 
[Trumpets ſound, 
We have, great Agamemnon, here in Troy 
A prince call'd Hector, Priam is his father, 
Who in this dull and * long-continu'd truce 
Is ? ruſty grown ; he bade r me take a trumpet, Re 
And to this purpoſe ſpeak. Kings, princes, lords | 
If there be one, amongſt the fair lt of Greece, 
That holds his honour higher than his eaſe; 
That ſeeks his praiſe more than he fears his peril ; 
That knows his valour, and knows not his fear; 
That loves his miſtreſs * more than in confeſſion 
(With truant yows * to her own lips he loves) 
And dare avow her beauty, and her worth, 
In other arms than hers, —to him this challenge, 
Hedlor, in view of Trojans and of Greeks, 
Shall make it good, or do his beſt to do it, 
He hath a lady, wiſer, fairer, truer, | 
Than ever Greek did compaſs in his arms; 
And will to-morrow with his trumpet call, 
Mid-way between your tents and walls of Troy, 


43 


4 


IT . truce] Of this long truce there 1 been 


no notice taken; in this very act it is ſaid, that Jar coped | Hector 
yeſterday in the battle. JohxSOx. 


9 rufty—] Quarto, rey. Jonunsow.. | 
more than in confeſſion, ] Confeſfion, for profe Non. 


AR BURTON. 
2 — 0 © oa lips he lowes)] That is, confeſſion made with idle 
vows to the lips of her whom he loves, JoansoN. 


3 In other arms than hers -] Arms 1s here uſed equivocally | 
for t the arms of the body, and the armour of a ſoldier. 


MALONE. 


To 


— — — 1 
» = * 
- = vr XA 
— 
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| This 1 is the 
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To rouſe a Grecian that is true in love: 

If any come, Hector ſhall honour him; 

If none, He'll ſay in Troy, when he retires, 

The Grecian dames are ſun-burn'd, / and not worth 

The ſplinter of a lance, Even ſo much. _ 
Agam. This ſhall be told our lovers, lord Æneas ; 

If none of them have ſoul in ſuch a kind, 

We left them all at home : But we are ſoldiers ; "oy 

And may that ſoldier a mere recreant prove, 

That means not, hath not, or is not in love! 

If then one 1s, or hath, or means to be, 


That one meets Hector; if none elſe, I am he. 


Neſt. Tell him of Neſtor, one that was a man 
When Hector's grandſire ſuck'd : he is old now; 


But, if there be not in our Grecian hoſt 5 


One noble man that hath one ſpark of fire, 
To anſwer for his love, Tell him from me,— 
I'll hide my filver beard in a gold beaver, 


And in my vantorace put this wither'd brawn ; 


And, meeting him, will tell him, That my lady 
Was fairer than his grandame, and as chaſte 


As may be in the world: His youth in flood, 
I'll pawn this truth with my three drops of blood. 


ne, Now heavens forbid ſuch Rey of youth 1 
UH. Amen. 


Agam. Fair lord Mneas, let me touch your hand ; 


4 ad 20 SS 


The en. of a lance—1 
anguage of romance. Such a challenge would bet- 
ter have ſuited Palmerin or Amadis, than Hector or Æneas. 


STEEVENS. 
5 But if there be not in our Grecian hoſt] The firſt and ſecond 
folio read Grecian mould. MaLoNnE. 


9 And in my vantbrace—] An armour for the arm, - evautiras; | 


PoPE. 
Milton uſes the word in his dennen Agoriftes, and Heywood 
in his Tron Age, 1632: N 


peruſe his armour, | 
« The dint's ſtill i in che rec., STESVENS- 


To 
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To our pavilion ſhall I lead you, fir. 

Achilles ſhall have word of this intent : 

So ſhall each lord of Greece, from tent to tent : 
Yourſelf ſhall feaſt with us before you go, | 
And find the welcome of a noble foe. [Excumt, 


Manent Ulyſſes, and Ne ſtor. 


Ub. N eſtor. 

Neſt. What ſays —PRY 

HD. 1 have a young conception in my brain, 
” Be you my time to bring 1 it to ſome ſhape. 

TL What ist? 

Ulyſ, This tis; 

= Blunt wedges rive hard knots : The ſeeded pride 
That hath to ? its maturity blown up _ 
In rank Achilles, muſt or now be cropt, 
Or, ſhedding, breed a ' nurſery of like evil, 
To over-bulk us all. 

Neſt. Well, and how 1 ? 


. This challenge that the gallant Hector ſends, 
However it is ſpread in general name, 
Relates in purpoſe only to Achilles. 

Neſt. n is perſpicuous even as ſubſtance, 

Whole 


5 Br you my time, Kc. ] i i. e. hoy you to my prefent purpoſe what 
time is in reſpect of all other ſchemes „ VIZ. a ri pener and bringer 
of them to maturity. 
the ſeeded pride, &c.] Shakſpeare alle have taken this 
idea from Lyie's Herbal, 1578 and 1579. The Oleander tree or 
Nerium “ hath ſcarce one good propertie. It may be compared 
to a Phariſee, who maketh a glorious and beautiful ſhow, but in- 
wardly is of a corrupt and poiſoned nature.. It is high time 
&c. to ſupplant it (i. e. pharaſaiſm) for it hath already floured, 
ſo that 1 feare it will ſhortly /zede, and fill this wholeſome fople 
full of wicked Nerium.” ToLLeT. 

its maturity] folio—this maturity. MaLone. 

* —aurſery—] Alluding to a & plaotation called a nurſery. 
15 __ Jonnson, 


2 The purpo/e is perſpicuous even'as ſubſtance, _ 
WW _ Saale little characters Jum up « 1 That FL the Pract 
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To rouſe a Grecian that is true in love: 
If any come, Hector ſhall honour him; 
If none, He'll ſay in Troy, when he retires, 
The Grecian dames are ſun-burn'd, “ and not worth 
The ſplinter of a lance, Even ſo much. 
Agam, This ſhall be told our lovers, lord ZEneas $- 


If none of them have ſoul in ſuch a kind, 
We left them all at home : But we are ſoldiers ; 


And may that ſoldier a mere recreant prove, 


That means not, hath not, or is not in love! 


If then one is, or hath, or means to be, 
That one meets Hector; if none elſe, I am he. 
Neſt. Tell him of Neſtor, one that was a man 


When Hector's grandſire ſuck'd : he is old now; 
But, if there be not in our Grecian hoſt 


One noble man that hath one ſpark of fire, 

To anſwer for his love, Tell him from me,. — 

I'll hide my filver beard in a gold beaver, 

* And in my vantorace put this wither'd brawn ; ; 
And, meeting him, will tell him, That my lady 
Was fairer than his grandame, and as chaſte 


As may be in the world: His youth in flood, 
I'll pawn this truth with my three drops of blood. 


"Ewe. Now heavens forbid ſuch ſcarcity of youth . 1 5 
UAH. Amen. 


Agam. Fair lord Eneas, let me touch your hand ; 


4 aud not worth 
The * of a lance. 

anguage of romance. Such ; a challenge would bet- 
ter have ſuited Palmerin or Amadis, than Hector or Æneas. 


STEEVENS. 


5 But if tos be not in our Grecian hoſt] The firſt and ſecond 
folio read— Grecian mould, MALON E. 


And in my vantbrace— An armour for the arm, „ 


POPE. 
Milton uſes the word in his Sampſon dgonifter and Heywood 


peruſe his armour, 
„The dint's ſtill in the rde. STEIAVIRS. 


To 


tROMLUS AND CRESSIDA. 1 


To our pavilion ſhall I lead you, fir. 
Achilles ſhall have word of this intent : 
So ſhall each lord of Greece, from tent to tent: 
Yourſelf ſhall feaſt with us before you 90, | 
And find the welcome of a noble foe. Lau. 


Manent Ulyſes, and Ne Nor. 


Ulyſ. N eſtor. 
Met. What ſays Ulyſſes ? | 
n. I have a young conception in my brain, 
Be you my time to 1 it to ſome 2 
Ne þ What is't? ras 
Ub, 'This *? tis; . 
Blunt wedges rive hard knots: The ſeeded pride * 
That hath to ? its maturity blown up 
In rank Achilles, muſt or now be cropt, : 
Or, ſhedding, breed a e of like evil, 
To over- bulk us all. 
MNeſt. Well, and bas | ? . 
UH. This challenge that the gallant Hector ſends, 
However it is ſpread in general name, 
KRelates in purpoſe only to Achilles. 
Ve. e 
Whoſe 


NP Be you my time, &c. 11 i. e. hes you to my prefent purpoſe what 
time is in reſpect of all other ſchemes, VIZ. a ri pener and bringer 
of them to maturity. _ 
the ſeeded pride, &c.] Shakſpeare might have taken this 
6 from Lyie's Herbal, 1578 and 1579. The Oleander tree or 
Nerium “ hath ſcarce one good propertie. It may be compared 
to a Phariſee, who maketh a glorious and beautiful ſhow, but in- 
wardly is of a corrupt and poiſoned nature.“. It is hi gh time 
&c. to ſupplant it (1. e. pharaſaiſm) for it hath already floured, 
ſo that I feare it will ſhortly /eede, and fill this able ſoyle 
full of wicked Nerium.” TorLLEeT, 

9 its maturity] folio—7his maturity. MaLone. 

' —zurſerj—] Aundinz to a 8 a a nurſery. 

Jonnson. 


> Tbs purpoſe i 15 perſpicuous even'as ſubſtance, 3a, 
Whoſe POW little character ſum up : 1 That i is, the purpoſe 


9. 
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ter cuts his wood to a certain ſcantling. JOHNSON, 


46 TROILUS AND CRESSIDA; 


Whoſe groſſneſs little characters ſum up: 
And, in the publication, make no ſtrain, 
But that Achilles, were his brain as barren 


As banks of Libya,—though, Apollo knows, 
*Tis dry enough, —will with great ſpeed of judgment, 


Ay, with celerity, find Hector 8 purpoſe 
Pointing on him. 


Uh}. And wake him to the anſirer, think you ? 


Neft. Yes, 'tis moſt meet; Whom may you elſe 


oppole, 
That can from Hector bring 4 thoſe honours off, 
If not Achilles? Though'r be a ſportful combat, 
Yer in this trial much opinion dwells ; 


For here the Trojans taſte our dear'ft repute 
With their fin'ſt palate : And truſt to me, vos err 
Our impuration ſhall be oddly pois'd 

In this wild action: for the ſucceſs, 


Although particular, ſhall give a ſeantling 


Of 80 or bad unto the general; 


is as plain as body or ſubſtance ; and vom 1 5 collected this 
purpoſe from many minute particulars, as a groſs body is made 


up of ſmall inſenſible parts, yet the reſult is as clear and certain 


as a body thus made up is palpable and viſible. This is the 


thought, though a little obſcured in the nne of the ex- 
preſſton. WAR BURTON. 


Seer is eſtate, the value of which 18 aſcertained by the 


uſe of ſmall characters, i. e. numerals. 80 in the pong to 
K. Hemp V: 


— crooked aj may 
Atteſt, in little place, a abilſion. | 


The grofs /um is a term uſed in the Merchant if Venice. C. 
25 has the ſame meaning in this inſtance. SrEEVENS. 


# 4nd, in the publication, make nd train,] Neſtor goes on to 
fay, make no difficulty, no doubt, when this duel comes to be 
proclaim'd, but that Achilles, dull as he is, will diſcover the 
drift of it. This is the meaning of the line, So afterwards, in 


this play, Ulyſſes ſays: 


1 do not ſtrain at the poſtion. 
i. e. I do not heſitate at, I make no difficulty of it. TazoBaL p. 
+ 1 honours——)] F olio -- honour. MaLone. 
ſcantling] That is, a neaſure, proportion. The carpen- 
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And in ſuch indexes, although * ſmall pricks 

To their ſubſequent volumes, there is ſeen 
The baby figure of the giant maſs 

Of things to come at large, It 1s fuppos'd, 

He, that meets Hector, iffues from our choice: 
And choice, being mutual act of all our ſouls, 
Makes merit her election; and doth boil, _ 
As 'twere from forth us all, a man diſtilld 

Out of our virtues; Who miſcarrying, « 
What heart receives from hence a conquering part, 
To ſteel a ſtrong opinion to themſelves ? 


7 Which entertain'd, limbs are in his inſtruments, 


In no leſs working, than are [words and bows 
Directive by the Iimbs. 

U. Give pardon to my ſpeech ;— 
T herefore *tis meet, Achilles meet not Hector. 
Let us, like merchants, ſhew our fouleſt wares, 
And think perchance, they'll ſell ; if not, 
3 The luſtre of the better ſhall exceed, 
By ſhewing the worſt firſt. Do not conſent, 
That ever Hector and Achilles meet; 
For both our honour and our ſhame, in this, 


Are dogg'd with two ſtrange followers. 


Neft. 1 ſee them not with my old eyes; What are 
„ 
Uh. What glory our Achilles ſhares from Hector, 
Were he not proud, we all ſhould ſhare with him: 


But he already is too inſolent; 


And we were better parch in Africk ſun, 
5 — pricks] Small points compared with he volumes. 


JonxsoR. 
7 Which entertain'd W Theſe two lines are not in the quarto. 


Jounson, 


B The luftre of the better all ance. 
By ſhewing the worſt firſt.) The folio reads : 
The luſtre of the better, yer 10 ſnew, 
Shall ſbeau the better. 
The alteration was probably the author's. Maron. 
* —fare-] So the quarto. The folio, wear, Jounsos, 


3 8 8 Than 


* 


48 TROILUS AND CRESSIDA; 
nl. pf ham. in, the pride and falt ſcorn of his eyes, 
1 Should he ſcape Hector fair: If he were foil'd, 
1288 Why, then we did our main opinion cruſh 
IE In taint of our beſt man. No, make a lottery ; 
wi And, by device, let blockiſh Ajax draw 
i008 The "fort * to fight with Hector: Among ourſelves 
Hell Give him allowance as the better man, 
ul For that will phyſick the great Myrmidon, _ 
Wt Who broils in loud applauſe; and make him fall 
wont | His creſt, that prouder than blue Iris bends. 
it If the dull brainleſs Ajax come ſafe off, 
_ =” We'll dreſs him up in voices: If he fail, 
[08 Yet go we under our opinion ſtill, 
1 That we have better men. But, hit or 1, 
|| Our project's life this ſhape of ſenſe aſſumes,— 
12 Ajax, employ'd, plucks down Achilles . 

1 Neft. Ulyſſes, | 
10 Now I begin to reliſh thy advice 
wie And J will give a taſte of it forthwith 
[HE To Agamemnon : go we to him ſtraight. 
11 Two curs ſhall tame each other; Pride alone 
14 1 Muſt tarre the maſtiffs on, as 'twere their bone. 
e N | 1 


— 


A locdiſo Ajax 4 Shak-dpeare on this occaſion has de- 
ſerted Lidgate, who gives a very different character of Ajax: „ 
C BY % Another Ajax (ſurnamed Telamon) 

There was, a man that learning did adore, c. 
„ Who did ſo much in eloquence abound, 
That in his time the like could not be found; a7 
Again: 
6 And one that hated pride and fatiery, Se 
Our author appears to have drawn his portrait of the Grecian | 
chief from the inveCtives thrown out againſt him by Ulyſſes in the 
thirteenth book of Ovid's Metamorphoſis ; or from the prologue 
to Harrington's Metamorphoſis of Ajax, 1596, in which he is re- 
preſented as ſtrong, heady, boiſterous, and a terrible fighting 
tellow, but neither wile, learned, ſtaide, nor polliticke.” 
| STEEVENS. 
2 The fort——] 1. e. the lot. e : 
* Muſt tarre the maſtiff on. Ty: an old Engliſh word 
gun: 


A OT $CE N E A 
7 be Grecian comp. 


| Enter Hiax, and T 22 


55 ax. T herſites 

7 her. Fara ev ED if he had boils full 
all over, generally? 

Ajax. Therſites. —= 

- Ther. 31 boils did run ?- Say th 

; aid not the general run then ? were not that a boreby 
core? 

| fax. Dog. 


him; I ſee none now. 
Hax. Thou bitch-wolf s ſon, canſt thou not hear? 


Ther. * The plagve of Greece upon thee, thou 
mungrel beef · witted lord! 

Ajax. 7 Speak then, thou unſalted leayen, peak: 
I will beat thee into handſomeneſs. 5 


benitying to > provoke or urge on on. Fee King Jobn, AR iv. ſc, i le 
like a do 
«© Snatch at his makker that doth tar him on.” Pork. 
+ Act II.] This play is not divided into acts in any of the 
original editions. JoHNSON, 

* The plague of Greece] Alluding perhaps to the plague 
fent by Apollo on the Grecian army. JoHNSON. 

— lord] So in Twelfth-Night : 

„am a great eater of beef, and I Folievs that does 
harm to my wit.” STEEvens. 


truded upon us by Mr. Pope, was unſalted leaven, that has no 


approaches in any degree to the traces of the old reading, you 
_ avbinid'ſt leaven. "This, it is true, is corrupted and unintelligi- 
Vo L, IX, E | 5 8 ble, 3 


\ 
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Ther. Then Res would come ; fome matter from 


Feel then. e 


r. 


Fc, 


7 Speak then, thou unſalted leaven, Peaks: 3 The acts g ob- 


authority or countenance from any o the copies; nor that 


* 
— ᷑˙ Q 
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30 TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


Jade's tricks ! 


ſtrik'ſt me thus? 


itch. 


and I had the ſcratching of thee ; ; I would make thee 


D ble; but the emendation, which I have 1 out of it, gires us 


lea ven. Thou lump of four dough, kneaded up out of a i | 


ing made by a great fermentation. This epithet ”_ well 
with Therſites' character. Wax BURTON. 


does not explain it, nor do I underſtand i it. If the folio be fol- 


| lowed, I read, winew'd, that is mouldy leawen. Thou compoſi- 
tion of muſtineſs and fourneſs. — Theobald's aſſertion, however 


fault in leaven, changed it to winew'd. Jounson. 


_ fenowed (i. e. vinewed or mouldy) traditions. BLACKSTONE. 


Ther. I ſhall ſooner rail thee into wit and holi- 
neſs : but, I think, thy horſe will ſooner con an 
oration, than thou learn a prayer without book, 
Thou canſt ſtrike, canſt thou? a red murrain o thy | 


Ajax. Toads-ſtoo], learn me the proclamation, 
Ther. Doſt thou think, I have no rs thou 


Ajax. The proclamation, 
Ther. Thou art proclaim'd a fool, I think. 
Ajax. Do not, porpentine, do not z my finger 


Ther. 1 would: thou didſt itch from head to foot, 


a ſenſe apt and conſonant to what Ajax would ſay, unguinnoaba / 


flower unpurged and unſifted, with all the droſs and bran in it.—” 
THEOBALD. 

Speak 2 en, thou winds leaven,] This i is the reading of the 

old copies: ic mould be wwindye/f, 1. e. moſt windy ; leaven be. 


Hanmer preſerves abhinid ,, the reading of the folio; but 


confident, is falſe,” Un/alted leaven is in the old quarto. It 


means /aur without ſalt, maliguity without wit.” Shakſpeare WW 
wrote firſt anſalted; but recollecting that want of alt was no 


Un/alied is the reading of both the quartos. Francis Beaumont, 

in his letter to Speght on his edition of Chaucer's works, 1602, 

ſays: Many of Chaucer's words are become as it were vanes | 
and hoarie with over long lying.“ 

Again, in Tho. Newton's Herbal to the Bible, 8vo. 1 587 

«© For being long kept they grow hore and vinewed.”? 


STEEVENS. 
In the preface to James It's Bible, the tranſlators ſpeak of 


In Dorſetſhire they at this day call cheeſe that is become 2 
mouldy, vinny cheeſe. There can be no doubt therefore that 
e wrote vinied 1. leaven. MALONR. 


* 


the 
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the loathſomeſt ſcab * in Greece. When thou art 
forth in the incurſions,” thou ſtrikeſt as flow as an- : 
other. IT | 
Ajax. 1 ſay; the proclamation, - | 
Ther. Thou grumbleſt and raileſt every hwy on 
Achilles; and thou art as full of envy at his great- 
neſs, as Cerberus is at Proſerpina $ beauty, ay that 
thou bark'ſt at him. 
Ajax. Miſtreſs Therſites! 
Ther. Thou ſhouldſt ſtrike him. e 
fax. Cobloafl ! 
Ther. He would * pun thee | into ſhivers with his. 
fiſt, as a ſailor breaks a biſket. 
Ajax. You whoreſon cur! _ [Beating him. 
Ther. Do, do. 8 | 1 
Ajax. Thou ſtool for a witch ! . 
Ther. Ay, do, do; thou ſodden- witted lord! thou : 
haſt no more brain than I have 1 in my elbows; *an 
| aſſinego 5 


1— ; Greece. ] The n adds theſs words: when tho 
art forth in the incur ſions, thou firikef as How as another. 
OHNSON, 
9 nay ; that thou Bark at in. ] I read, & that thou 
bart aft at im. Jonnson. 
The old reading is 7, which, if changed at al, ſhould have 
been changed into ay. TTA WRT T. 
* Cobleaf !] A cruſty uneven loaf is in ſome counties called 
by this name, STEEVENS, _ 
” -pun thee into ſoirvers—] Pan is in the Widland coun- 
ties the vulgar and colloquial word for pornd. JohN S. . 
It᷑t is uſed by P. Holland i in his tranſlation of Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. 
b. xxviit. ch. 122 punned altogether and reduced into a li- 
niment,”” Again, b. xxtx, ch. 4. The gall of theſe lizards 
punned and difſolved in water,” STEEVENS. 
3 'Thou ſtool for a witch {—] In one way of trying a witch how 
uſed to place her on a chair or ſtool, with her legs tied acroſs, 
that all the weight of her body might reſt upon her ſeat; and by 
that means, after ſome time, the circulation of the blood would 
be much ſtopped, and her fitting would. be as s painful as the 
wooden horſe. Dr, Gr. 
1 an aſſinego ] I am not very eertain what che jdea | 
conveyed by this word was meant to be. Alinaio is Italian, ſays 
E 2 | : Hanmer, 
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aſſinego may tutor thee: Thou ſcurvy valiant afs! 
thou art here put to thraſh Trojans; and thou art 


bought and ſold among thoſe of any wit, like a Bar- 
barian ſlave. If thou uſe to beat me, I will begin at 


thy heel, and tell what thou art I inches, thou 
thing of no bowels, thou ! 


Ajax. You dog! 

Ther. You ſcurvy lord 
% C Beating him. 
Ther. Mars his ideot! toy rudeneſs ; ade camel; 


&, do. 


Enter Achilles, ond 8 


Acbil Why, how now, Ajax? 2 wherefore do you 
thus? 1 


Them now, T herſites ? what's the matter, man ? 2. 


Ther. You ſee him there, do you? 
Achil. Ay; What's the matter? 
Ther. Nay, look upon him. 

Achil. 50 I do; What' 8 the matter: * 


Have for an ph 47 ver e "hs in Mirza, a 0 1 by Rob. 
Baron, Act III. the PEW 4 paſſage occurs, With a note an- 


| nexed to it: 


7 % e Wt truſty blade, | 
% That at one blow has cut an aſinego 
„ Aſunder like a thread,” — 

e This (ſays the author) is the uſual trial of hs Perfian "TRY 
ſheers, or cemiters, which are crooked like a creſcent, of ſo good 
metal, that they prefer them before any other, and ſo as 
any razor.“ 

I hope, for the credit of the prince, that the experiment was 
rather made on an 2½, than an a/5-4river. From the following 
paſſage I ſhould ſuppoſe aſinego to be merely a cant term for a 
fooliſh fellow, an idiot: .T hey apparelPd me as you ſee, made 
a fool, or an neo of me. See The Autiquary, a comedy, by 
8. Marmion, 1641. Again ; in Beaumont and F letcher's Scorn- 


8 N this would be forſworn, and I again an afinego, 
as your ſiſter left me.” STrevens. 


Af frego 18 hats. wo for a little 45. MusGRavs.. | 
L 5 Df ber, 
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Ther. Nay, but regard him well. 

Achil. Well, why 1 do ſo. | | 
Per. But yet you look not well upon bim: for, 
whoſoever you take him to be, he is . i 
Achil. I know that, fool. 

Ther. Ay, but that fool Eubws not himfelf, 

Hax. Therefore I beat thee. 


Ther. Lo, lo, lo, lo, what modicums of wit he 5 


utters! his evaſions haye ears thus long. I have 
bobb'd his bratn, more than he has beat my bones: 
Iwill buy nine ſparrows for a penny, and his pia 
mater is not worth the ninth part of a ſparrow. This 
lord, Achilles, Ajax,—who wears his wit in his 
belly, and his guts in his head, TY tell you what 
I fay of him. 

Achil. What? 

Ther. 1 ſay, this Ajax 

Achil. Nay, go od Ajax. | 
| 4jax 2 to firite tim, Achille ple 

They, Has not fo much wit 

Acbil. Nay, I muſt hold you. 707 a 

Ther. As will ſtop the eye of Helen' s e, for 
wham he comes to fight. 5 

Ackil. Peace, fool! 5 

Ther. 1 would have peace and quietneſs, but the 
fool will not : he there; that he; look you there. 

Ajax. O thou damn d cur! I ſhalt — _ 

Achil, Will you ſet your wit to a fool's ? | 

Ther, No, I warrant you; for a fool's will ſhame i its. 

Patr. Good words, Therfites. 

Acbil. What's the quarrel? 5 
AHlax. I bade the vile owl, go learn me the t. tenour 
of the proclamation, and he rails when me. 
er. I ſerve thee not. 
Ajav. Well, go to, go to. 

Ther. 1 ſerve here 3 we 
Achil, Your laſt ſervice was Hfrance, twas nat 
3 N E J voluny 


, ; 
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voluntary; no man is beaten voluntary: Ajax was 
here the voluntary, and you as under an impreſs. 
Ther. Even ſo?—a great deal of your wit too lies in 


your ſinews, or elſe there be ars. Hector ſhall have 


2 great catch, if he knock out either of your brains; 
?a were as good, crack a fuſty nut with no kernel. 
Alcbil. What, with me too, Therſites ? 


Ther. There's Ulyſſes and old * Neſtor,—whoſe 


wit was mouldy ere your grandſires had nails on their 


toes, yoke you like draft l and make you 
plough up the war. 


Achil. What, what? 


te! 
| Ajax. I ſhall cut out your tongue. 


Ther. Tis no matter; I ſhall ſpeak : as much as 
thou, afterwards. 


Patr. No more words, T herfites; peace. 


Ther. I will hold 1 — pre * when Achilles' brach 


| bids me, ſhall I? 

Acbil. 
3 1 wit was + neatly ere their 
| Neſtor's wit mouldy before his grandfires toes had any nails? 


Prepoſterous nonſenſe! and yet ſo eaſy a change, as one poor 
pronogn for another, ſets all right and clear. THEOBAL D. 


6 —when Achilles' brach bids mer] The folio and quarto 
read, — Achilles' brooch. Broch is an appendant ornament. The 


meaning may be, equivalent ti to one of Achilles'  Pangers-0n, 
Jounson, 


Brach believe to be the true reading. He cath Patroclus, in 


contempt, Achilles“ dog. STEEVENS. 


Breach, which is the reading of all the old copies, had perhaps 
formerly ſome meaning at preſent unknown, In the following 
paſſage in Lodge's Ro/alynde or Euphues' Golden Legacie, 1592, 


it ſeems to ſignify ſomething very different from a pin or a bod- 
kin: 


with the picture of St. Denis.“ 


Perhaps Achilles's brgoch may mean, the perſon whom Achil- . 


les holds fo dear; 0 highly eſtimates. So, in Rn 
| : 70 — lle 


Ther. Yes, good ſooth ; To, Achilles! to, Ajax! 


av res bad 
nail—] This is one of theſe editors? wiſe riddles.” What! was 


His bonnet was green, whereon ſtood a copper &reech | 
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. There's for you, Patroclus. 

J ber. I will ſee you hang'd, like clot oles, ere [ 
come any more to your tents ; I will keep where 
there is wit ſtirring, and leaye the faction of fools, 

Exil. 


. 


Pair. A good riddance, 9 
Achil. Marry this, fir, is proclaim'd i all 
our hoſt; 
That Hector, by the fifth hour of the ſun, 
Will, with a trumpet, 'twixt our tents and Troy, 
To-morrow morning call ſome knight to arms, 
= That hath a ſtomach ; and ſuch a one, that dare 
 Maintain—I know not what; tis traſh: Farewel. 
Jar. Farewel. Who ſhall anſwer him; 
Achil, J know not, it is put to lottery; otherwiſe, 
He knew his man. 
Ajax. O, meaning you ru go learn more of it. 
N "4k 


$+C:E N hs 
1 ; 


: Priam 0 palace. 
Enter Priam, Elser, T roilus . Paris, and Helemig, | 
Pri. After ſo many hours, lives, ſpeeches ſpent, 


—He is the broach indeed, | 
75 7 m of all the nation. 5 Maroxx, b 

I have little doubt of broch being the true meaning 2s a tem 
of contem pt. 

The meaning of Bricks © is well aſcertained—a ſpit—a bodkin ; 
which being formerly uſed in the Ladies' dreſs, was adorned 
with jewels, and gold and filver e Hence in old Liſts 
of jewels are found bratches, 

[ have a very magnificent one, which is figured Jad deſcribed - 
by Pennant, in the ſecond volume of his Tour to Scotland, p, 
14, 30 which the ſpit or bodkin forms but a very ſmall Part of | 
the whole, | a 
The preſent irt buckles may teen be called brochen. | 

Renee to Eroach a Caſk of DT OY. — Kc. Se., D. 


24S. Fra 
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Thus once again ſays Neſtor from the Greeks; 
Deliver Helen, and all damage elſe— 
As honour, loſs of time, travel, expence, 
Wounds, friends, add what elſe dear that i 10 confun'd 
In hot digeſtion of this cormorant war, — 
Shall be ſtruct t: Hector, what ſay you to't ? 
Hef. Though no man leſſer fears the Greeks than], 

As far as toucheth my particular, RR”, 
Dread Priam, ; 
There is no lady of more ſofter bowels, 
More ſpungy to ſuck in the ſenſe of fear, 
More ready to cry out — J/ho knows what follows ? 
Than Hector is: The wound of peace 1s cos 
Surety ſecure; but modeſt doubt is calld 
The beacon of the wiſe, the tent that ſear ches 
To the bottom of the worſt. Let Helen go: 
Since the firſt ſword was drawn about this queſtion, 
Every tithe ſoul, mongſtꝰ many thouſand diſmes, 
Hath been as dear as Helen; I mean, of ours: 
If we have loſt ſo many tenths of ours, 

Jo guard a thing not ours; not worth to us, 
Had it our name, the value of one ten; 

What merit's in that reaſon, which denies 
The yielding of her up? 

Tuyoi. Fie, fie, my brother ! 

Weigh you the worth and honour of a king, 
So great as our dread father, in a ſcale 

Of common ounces? will you with counters ſum 
3 The palt-proportion of his infinite? . 
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7 —/aity thouſand diſmes 1 i Fr. is che tithe, the 

tenth. 80, in the Prologue to Gower's Confeſſio Amantis, 15 51 
0 The diſine goeth to the battaile.?? . 

Again, in Holinſhed's Reign of Rich. II: ly 
ſo that there was levied, what of the 4 ſme, and by the 
devotion of the people, &c.” STEEVENS. 

e paſt- -proportion of his infiuite 2] Thus read both the CO» 

pies. The meaning is, that greatneſs to which no meaſure bears 

any progerives: The modern 8 filently give: 
„ vaſt proportion  Jonnson, | 


| And 
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And buckle-in a waiſt moſt fathomleſs, 

With ſpans and inches ſo diminutive 

As fears and reaſons? fie, for godly ſhame! 

Hel. No marvel, though you bite ſo ſharpat reaſons, 
You are ſo empty of them. Should not our father 
Bear the great ſway of his affairs with reaſons, 
Becauſe your ſpeech hath none, that tells him ſo? 


Troi. You are for dreams and n brother 
prieſt, 


You fur your gloves with reaſon. | Here : are your 
reaſons: 


57 


| You know, an enemy intends you harm; 


You know, a ſword employ'd 1 is perilous, 
And reaſon flies the object of all harm: 
Who marvels then, when Helenus beholds 
A Grecian and his fword, if he do ſet 
The very wings of reaſon to his heels; 
* And fly like hidden Mercury from Tove, 


Or like a ſtar diſ-orb'd ?—Nay, if we talk of reaſon, 


Let's ſhut our gates, and fleep: Manhood and honour 
Should have hare hearts, would they but fat their 
thoughts 
With this eramm'd reaſon: reaſon and reſpect 
Make livers pale, and luſtyhood deject, 
Hebt. Brother, ſhe is not worth what ſhe doth colt 
The holding. 15 | 
Trei. What is aught, bun as tis n 2 
Hef. But value dwells not in particular will; 
It holds his eſtimate and dignity 
As well wherein tis precious of itſelf, 
As in the prizer; tis mad idolatry, 
To make the ſervice greater than the Dh ; 
And the will dotes, chat! 1s inclinable 


= 
And fly like chidded e 3 Four, Pg 


Or like a ſtar di Horb d foo] Theſe two lines are miſplaced 
in all the folio editions. Pore. 


And the will dotes, that is inclinable] Old edition, not ſo 
well, has ig attributive. Popk, 


* 
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To what infectiouſſy itſelf affects, 

Without ſome image of the affected merit. 
Troi. I take to-day a wife, and my election 

Is led on in the conduct of my will; 

My will enkindled by mine eyes and ears, 

Two traded pilots 'twixt the dangerous ſhores 

Of will and judgment; How may I avoid, 

Although my will diſtaſte what it elected, 

The wife I choſe? there can be no evaſion 

To blench from this, and to ſtand firm by honour 

We turn not back the ſilks upon the merchant, 


When we have * foil'd them; nor che remainder 


viands 

We do not throw in unreſpective fieve, 
Becauſe we now are full. It was thought meet, 
Paris ſhould do ſome vengeance on the Greeks: 
Your breath of full conſent belly'd his fails; 
The ſeas and winds (old wranglers) took a truce, 


And did him ſervice: he touch'd the ports deſir'd; | 
And, for an old aunt, whom the Greeks held captive, 


* brought a Grecian . whoſe youth and 
treſhneſs 


By the old edition Mr. Pope n means the old quires. The folie 
has, as it ſtands, inclinable. 


that firſt cauſes excellence, and then admires it. Jounso0N.,-- 


5 * ithout ſome image of the affected merit. 5 We OW 5 


the affected's merit. 
I; e. WI. bout ſome mark of merit in the ming affected. 
WARBURTON. 
The preſent reading 18 right. The will ac an object for 


ſome ſuppoſed merit, which Hector ſays is cenſurable, unleſs che 


merit ſo affected be really there. JohN sow, 
3 ſoil'd them; ] So reads the quarto. The Wiso 
5 oil them. — JonNSsox. 

a unreſpecti ve ſie ve „] That is, into a common vi der. 
Sie ve is in the quarto. The folio reads, | 
unreſpectiue fame; 
for which the ſecond folio and modern editions have ſtently 
printed, 

respective place, Jounspn. 


Wrinkles 


I think the firſt reading better 3 
the wwill dotes that attributes or gives the qualities which it affes x 
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rinkles Apollo's, and makes * pale the morning. 
hy keep we her? the Grecians keep our aunt: 
s ſhe worth keeping ? why, ſhe is a pearl, 
Vhoſe price hath launch'd above a thouſand ſhips, 
and turn'd crown'd kings to merchants. 
f you'll ayouch, *twas wiſdom Paris went, 
As you muſt needs, for you all cry'd—Go, go) 
[f you'll confeſs, he brought home noble prize, 
As you mult needs, for you all clapp'd your hands, 
And cry'd—1neſtimable!) why do you now. - © 
he iſſue of your proper wiſdoms rate; 
And do a deed that fortune never did, 
WBeogar the eſtimation which you priz'd 
WRicher than ſea and land? O theft moſt baſe; 
That we have ſtolen what we do fear to keep! 
But, thieves, unworthy of a thing ſo ſtolen, _ 
hat in their country did them that diſgrace, 
we fear to warrant in our native place! 
Caſ. [within] Cry, Trojans, cry! © 
Pri. What noiſe ? what ſhriek is this? 
| Troi, Tis our mad filter, I do know her voice, 
Caf. | within] Cry, Trojans! 
Hef, It is Caſſandra. 


r 5 2 * * bi ; - 
WV A 7 „ „„ 


FFCFCCC re Ee 


Enter Caſſandra, raving, | 
Caf. Cry, Trojans, cry! lehd me ten thouſand eyes, 


% 


And I will fill them with prophetic tears, 


5 — the morning.] So the quarto. The folio and mo- 
dern editors, 0 . . "FD 


— tale he morning. Joins. 2 8 5 

And do a deed that fortune never did,] If I underſtand this 
paſſage, the meaning is: Why do you, by enſuring the de. 
termination of your own wiſdoms, degrade Helen, whom for- 
tune has not yet deprived of her value, or againſt whom, as the 


wife of Paris, fortune has not in this war ſo declared, as to make | 
us value her leſs?*”” This is very harſh, and much ſtrained.  _ 
PPV oaks EO. 9. . — Tounaan, 
But thieves] Hanmer reads, —Baſe thicver— 
1 f 64 „ 
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Hep. Peace, ſiſter, peace. 
Caf. Virgins and boys, YT OE and wrinkled 
elders*, 
Soft infancy, that nothing can'ſt but cry, 
Add to my clamours ?! let us pay betimes 
A moiety of that a of moan to come. 
Cry, Trojans, cry! practiſe your eyes with tears! 
Troy mult not be, nor goodly lion ſtand ; 
Qur fire- brand brother, Paris, burns us all. 
Cry, e cry! a Helen, and a woe: 
Cry, cry! Troy burns, or elfe let Helen go. | Exit. 
Hef, Now, youthful Troilus, do not theſo high 
__ffrains © | 
Of divination in our fiſter work 
Some touches of remorſe? or is your blood 
So madly hot, that no diſcourſe of reaſon, 
Nor fear of bad ſucceſs in a bad cauſe, 
Can qualify the fame? _ 
Troil. Why, brother Hector, 
We may not think the juſtneſs of each act 
Such and no other than event doth form it; 
Nor once deject the courage of our minds, 
Becauſe Caſſandra's mad; her brain-ſick raptures 
Cannot ? diſtaſte the coodneſs of a quarrel, 
Which hath our feveral honours all engag'd 
To make it gracious. For my private part, 
Jam no more touch'd than all Priam's ſons: _ 
And Jove forbid, there ſhould be done amongſt us 
Such things as would offend the weakeſt ſpleen 
To fight for and maintain ! 


Par. Elſe might the world convince of levity / 


nid. age and wrinkled elders } The folio lias's 33 | 
wrinkled . 


PRI chis poet wrote: 3 | 
wrinkled eld. Mato. 
„Add to my clamours 1] Folio—c/amorr. Matons. 


: —diftafe—) Corrupt ; change to a worſe ſtate, Jonxton, 


As 
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As well my undertakings, as your counſels : | 
But I atteſt the gods, your full conſent 
Gave wings to my propenſion, and cut off 
An fears attending on fo dire a project. 
For what, alas, can theſe my fingle arms ? 
= What propugnation is in one man's valour, 
To ſtand the puſh and enmity of thoſe 
= This quarrel would excite? Yet, I proteſt, 
Were I alone to paſs the difficulties, 
And had as ample power as I have will, 
Paris ſhould ne'er retract what he hath done, 
Nor faint in the purſuit. . 
Pri. Paris, you ſpeak n= 
Like one beſotted on your ſweet dalights: 3 
WW You have the honey ſtill, bur theſe the gall; 
S8o to be valiant, is no praiſe wall... 117 57 
Par. Sir, I propoſe not merely to myſelf 
The pleaſures ſuch a beauty brings with it; 
But I would have the ſoil of her fair rape 
Wip'd off, in honourable keeping her. 
What treaſon were it to the ranſack'd queen, 
Diſgrace to your great worths, and ſhame to me, 
Now to deliver her poſſeſſion up, 
On terms of baſe compulſion? can it be, 
That ſo degenerate a ſtrain as this, 
Should once ſet footing in your generous boſoms! ? 
There's not the meanelt ſpirit on our party, 
Without a heart to dare, or ſword to draw, 
When Helen is deferided ; nor none ſo noble, 
Whoſe life were ill beſtow'd, or death unfam'd, 
Where Helen is the ſubject: then, I ſay, 
Well may we fight for her, whom, we know well, 
The world's large ſpaces cannot parallel. 
Het, Rafi and Troilus, you Have, both. "a 
we | 
And on the cauſe «nd queſtion now in hand 
Have gloz'd, but ts not a 


ho Valike 
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Than to make-up a free determination 


And that great minds, of partial indulgence 
To curb thoſe raging appetites that are 
As it is known ſhe 18, ——theſe moral laws 


To have her back return'd : Thus to perſiſt 
In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong, 


felf, or they could not have underſtood him. SrEEvENSs. 


between individuals, juſtice ought to do between nations. 


. 


Unlike young men, whom Ariſtotle * thought 
Unfit to hear moral philoſophy : 
The reaſons, you alledge, do more conduce 
To the hot paſſion of diſtemper'd blood, 
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Twixt right and wrong; For pleaſure, and revenge, 
Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 

Of any true decifion. Nature craves, % 

All dues be render'd to their owners; Now _ 
What nearer debt in all humanity, _ 

Than wife is to the huſband ? if this law 

Of nature be corrupted through affection; 


To their * benummed wills, reſiſt the ſame ; 
There is a law in each well-order'd nation, 


Moſt diſobedient and refractory. 5 
If Helen then be wife to Sparta's king, —— 


Of nature, and of nations, ſpeak aloud 


But makes it much more heavy. Hector's opinion 


* Ariſtotle-] Let it be remembered as often as Shak- 
ſpeare*s anachroniſms occur, that errors in computing time were 
very frequent in thoſe ancient romances which ſeem to have 
formed the greater part of his library. I may add, that even 
claſſick authors are not exempt from ſach miſtakes. In the 
fifth book of Statius's 7 hebaid, Aphiaraus talks of the fates of 
Neſtor and Priam, neither of whom died till long after him. 
If on this occaſion, ſomewhat ſhould be attributed to his augu- 
ral profeſſion, yet if he could ſo freely, nay, even quote as ex- 
amples to the whole army, things that would not happen till 
the next age, they mult all have been prophets as well as him- 


* embenummed avills,—] That is, inflexible, immoveable, no 
longer obedient to ſuperior direction. Jonnson, 
| Jotinson. 
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Is this, in way of truth: yet, ne'erthebeſs, 
My ſprightly brethren, I propend to you 
In reſolution to keep Helen ſtill; 
For 'tis a cauſe that hath no mean dogendance 
Upon our Joint and ſeveral dignities. 

Trot. Why, there you touch'd the life of our deſign: : 
Were it not glory that we more affected 
Than the performance of our heaving ſpleens, 
1 would not wiſh a drop of Trojan blood 
Spent more in her defence. Bur, worthy Hector, 
She is a theme of honour and renown; 5 
A ſpur to valiant and magnanimous deedss 
W hoſe preſent courage may beat down our foes, 
And fame, in time to come, canonize us: 
For, I preſume, brave Hector would not loſe 
So rich advantage of a promis'd glory, 


As ſmiles upon the forehead of this action, 


For the wide world's revenue, 

Hef. I am yours, TB 
You valiant offspring of great 1 — 
I have a roiſting challenge ſent amongſt 
The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks, 
Will ſtrike amazement to their drowzy ſpirits : 
I was advertis'd, their great general ſlept, 
Whilſt * emulation in the army crept ; 


This, [ dns A wal wake: him. 5 [Excunt. 


1. this, i in way of NY 50 Though rag Fol + 5 | 
Juftice in this queſtion, this is my opinion; yet as dueltion of | 
honour, think on it as you. JornsoN. 


* —the performance of our heaving Jpleens,] The execution of 
ſpite and reſentment. JonxsOx. 


© emulation] That 3 is, envy, factious contention. Jonnuon, 
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s C E N „ m. 
The Grecian Camp. 
Achilles Tent. | 
Enter Therſites, 


How now, Therſites? what, loſt in the labyrinth 
of thy fury? Shall the elephant Ajax carry it thus? 
he beats me, and I rail at him: O worthy ſatisfaction 
*would, it were otherwiſe, that I could beat him, 
whilſt he rail'd at me: *Sfoot, III learn to conjure 
and raiſe devils, but I II ſee ſome iſſue of my ſpiteful 
_ execrations. Then there's Achilles, —a rare en- 
gineer?, If Troy be not taken *till theſe two un- 
dermine it, the walls will ſtand *rill they fall of them- 
felves. O thou great thunder-darter of Olympus, 
forget that thou art Jove the king of gods; and, 
Mercury, loſe all the ſerpentine craft of thy Cadu- 
ceus; if ye take not that little little leſs-than-little 
wit from them that they have! which ſhort-arm'd 
Ignorance itſelf knows is ſo abundant ſcarce, it will 
not in circumvention deliver a fly from a ſpider, 
without drawing the maſly iron, and cutting the 
web. After this, the vengeance on the whole camp! 
or, rather, the ? bone- ache! for that, methinks, is 
the curſe dependant on thoſe that war for a placket, 


7 Then there's Achilles, —a rare engineer.] The folio has 
enginer,— which ſeems to have been the word formerly uſed, 
So, truncheoner, pioner, mutiner, &c. Malone, 

5 —wzthout drawing the maſſy iron, ] That is, without draw- 
ing their ſwords to cut the web, They uſe no means but thoſe of 
violence. JoansoN, | . 

A uirbont dry; th: nf iron, ] Foros. 
EZ, | | ery | | WE Malo. 
9 —the bout-ach !—] In the quarto, the Neapolitan bone: ache. 
: PO, | _ Jounson, 
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WT 7 have ſaid my prayers ; and devil envy; ſay Amen. 
What, ho! my lord Achilles! 


Enter Patroclus. 


Palr. Who's there? Therſites? e 
come in and rail. 
Der. If I could have remember'd a gilt coun- 
terfeit, thou wouldſt not have ſlipp'd out of my 
WT contemplation : but it is no matter, Thyſelf upon 
Wh thyſelf! The common curſe of mankind; folly and 
ignorance, be thine in great revenue heaven bleſs 
thee from a tutor, and diſcipline come not near 
thee! Let thy blood be thy direction till thy 
death! then if ſhe; that lays thee out, fays—thou 


art a fair corſe, I'll be ſworn and ſworn upon't, ſhe 


never ſhrowded any but lazars. Amen. Where! 8 
= Achilles? 

Patr. What, art thou devout? waſt thou in prayer ? 
ber. Ay The heavens hear me! 


Enter Achilles. 


Achil. Who! 8 there: 

Pair. Therſites, my lord. | | 
Achil. Where, where ?—Art thou come? Wis, 
my cheeſe, my digeſtion, why haſt thou not ſerv'd 
thyſelf in to my table ſo many meals? Come; what's 
= A 2amemnon ? 

=_ Ther. Thy coraniander; Ackilles ;—Then tell me, 
4 Patroclus, what's Achilles 


i If I conld have remember'd a gilt counterfeit, thos coed th 
not have ſlipp'd out of my contemplation :] Here is a plain alluſion 
to the counterfeit piece of money called a fp, which occurs 
again in Romeo and Juliet, Act II. fc. iv. and which has been 
happily illuſtrated in a note on that paſſage. There! is: tlic” ne 
alluſion 3 in Bey Man in his Humour. Act II. fc. v. 


WnaTTEr. 


vol. IX. ; | 8 | Pair. 
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i Patr. Thy lord, Therſites; Ther tel! me, L pray 
i | thee, what's thyſelf? CENT 
; Ther. Thy knower, Patroclus ; - Then tell me, Pa- 
troclus, what art thou? | 
Patr. Thou may'ſt tell, that know'ſt. 
Achill. O, tell, tell. 
„ I'll * decline the whole queſtion. Aga nem. 
non commands Achilles; Achilles is my lord; I am 
Patroclus' knower; and ? Patroclus i is a fool. 
Patr, You raſcal ! ik 
Ther. Peace, fool; 1 have not done. 
Achil. Heisa privileg d man.— Proceed, Therſites, 
Ther. Agamemnon is a fool; Achilles is a fool; 
FH. a 18 4 fool; and, as  afo: eſaid, Patroclus! is 3 
00] 15 


— 2 — 8 2 


r 24x 24 
8 by . 


Achil. Derive this; come. | f 
4 _ Ther. Agamemnon is 2 fool to offer to communal = | 
Achilles; Achilles is a fool to be commanded of i ! 


Agamemnon; Therſites is a fool, to ſerve ſuch a fool; | 
and Patroclus 1s a fool poſitive, 
Patr. Why am IJ a fool? 
Ther. Make that demand * of the prover.—lt 3 
_ ſuffices me, thou art. Look you, who comes 5 
here? 7 ; 


: Enter Agamenmen, Mes, Neſtor, Diomedes, and an 

Acbil. Patroclus, I'll ſpeak with no body: —Come 
in with me, Therſites. Exit. 

1 Ther. Here is ſuch patchery, ſuch juggling, and Wi 


TC ſuch knavery! all the argument is—a cuckold, and 
a whore ; A good quarrel, to draw enaulous faction, = 


00 · AAA c Dis 
- 


i | 2 decline the whole queſtion) Deduce the duelion from the 
irn caſe to the laſt, JoHN SN. 7 
3 —Pairoclus is à fool.] The four next ſpeeches are not in 
the quarto. Jou Nso t. 5 
—7 the prover. J So the quarto. Jonxsox. 
The folio profanely reads, —te the creator. Srarre Ms. ; 
| al 


ew us a cauſe, —A word, my lord. 
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and bleed to death upon. Now the dry /erpigo on 
the ſubject! and war, and lechery, confound 2 "0 
| vit. 
Apam. Where is Achilles 3 
Patr. Within his tent; but ill- diſpos' d, my lord, 
, gon. Let it be known to him, that we are here. 
6 He ſhent our meſſengers ; and we lay by _, 
Our appertainments, viſiting of him : 
Let him be told fo; leſt, perchance, he think 
We dare not move the queſtion of our place, 
Or know not what we are. _ 
Patr. I ſhall fo ſay to him, Exit. 
5 Ulyſ. We ſaw him at the opening of his tent; 
= He is not fick. 
| 4jax. Yes, lion-fick; fick of a proud heart: you 
may call it melancholy, if you will favour the man ; 
but, by my head, tis pride: But why, why ? let him 


I 0 Agamennon, 
Nef. What moves Ajax thus to bay at him? 
Ul TA Achilles hath inveigled his fool from him, 

Neſt. Who? Therſites ? 

U 

Neſt. Then will Ajax lack matter, > If he have loſt 


Nis argument, 


Ub. No; you ſee, he is his argument, that has 
his . Achilles. 


Noro the dry A, Kc. This! 1s added in the folto. 
OHNSON, 
He ſent our e — This eee mould be read: 
Hie ſhent our meſſengers;. i. e. rebuked, rated, 
Wix BURTON. 
This word is uſed in common I all our ancient Writers. So, 
in Spenſer's Faery Queen, b. VI. c. vi. 
Jet for no bidding, not for being ent, 0 
Would he reſtrained be from his actendement,” 5 
Again, ibid. 
a for ſuck baſeneſs hamefully him 1. . | 
STEVENS, 


eh s =p 3 cee N 


His legs are for neceſſity, not for ee. 
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"Neſt All the better ; their fraction is more our 
wiſh, than their faction: But it was a ſtrong 7 com- 
poſure, a fool could diſunite. 

V. The amity, that wiſdom knits not, folly _ 
eaſily untye. Here comes Patroclus. 


* 


Re-enter Patroclus. 


Nl. No Achilles with him. 
Ulyſ. The elephant hath joints“, but none for 
courteſy ; 


Patr. Achilles bids me ſay—he is much ſorry, 
If any thing more than your ſport and pleaſure 
Did move your greatneſs, and this? noble ſtate, 
To call on him; he hopes, it is no other, 
But, for your health and your W ſake, 
An after-dinner's breath. 

Agam. Hear you, Patroclus;— 


e 962% as an 
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1 compoſure,.—] So reads the quarto very properly; 3 but 
the folio, Which the moderns have followed, has, it was a frong 
coutiſel, Jounson, 

8 ee hath joints, &c.] So, in All's loft by Luft, 1633: 
by Is ſhe pliant ? 

8 Stubborn as an elephant”s leg, 79 bending i in her.” 

Again, in All Fools, 1605: 

1 hope you are no elephant, you have joints. 
SEE VERS. 

9 noble tate, Perſon of high dignity ; ; ſpoken of Aga- 
memnon. JOHNSON. 

Noble ſtatèe rather means the Pately train of attending nobles 
vhom you bring with you, STEEVENS. 

In ſupport of Dr. Johnſon's expoſition of this word, it may be 
obſerved, that fare was formerly applied to a ſingle perſon. So, 
in Wits, Fits, and Fancies, 1595: © ——The archbiſhop of 
Grenada ſaying to the archbiſhop of Toledo that he much mar- 
velled, he being. ſo great a fate, would viſit hoſpitals. „ 

Again, in Harrington” s tranſlation of Arisfto : ; 

*© The Greek demands her, whither ſhe was going, 
And which of theſe two great eftates her keeps.” 
Maron. 


We 
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we arc too well acquainted with theſe anſwers : 

nut his evaſion, wing'd thus ſwift with ſcorn, - 

Cannot out-fly our apprehenſions. | 

Much attribute he hath ; and much the reaſon — =» 
= Why we aſcribe it to him : yet all his virtues, — ; 
Not virtuouſly on his own part beheld, — 

Do, in our eyes, begin to loſe their gloſs ; 3 

Vea, like fair fruit in an unwholeſome diſh, 

Are like to rot untaſted. Go and tell him, 

We come to ſpeak to him: And you ſhall not ſin, 

If you do ſay—we think him over-proud, 

And under-honeſt ; in ſelf-afſumption greater, 

Than in the note of Judgment; and worthier than 

oz himſelf, 

ere tend the ſavage ſtrangeneſs he puts on 

= Diſguiſe the holy ſtrength of their command, ; 
And * under-write in an obſerving kind 5 

Uis humourous predominance; yea, watch 

* His pettiſh lunes, his ebbs, his flows, as if 

The paſſage and whole carriage of this action 

Rode on his tide. Go, tell him this; and add, 

hat, if he over-hold his price ſo much, 

= We'll none of him; but let him, like an n engine 

Not portable, lie under this report 
Bring action hither, this cannot g t to war: 
A ſtirring dwarf we do allowance give? 


] To ſubſcribe, in Shakſpeare, is to 


3 under. aurite- 
= -:y. JonNsoN. 
| 8e in King Lear: Lou owe me no ſubſcription.” 
STEEVENS. 

* His pettiſh Iunes,= 1 This i 18 Hanmer' 8 Fmendation. of his 

pettiſh lines. The old quarto reads: 
His courſe and tine. 

'This ſpeech i is unfaithfully printed i in modern editions. 
: Joans0N. 
——allowance give] Allowance | 18  approbaliat. So, in 
King Lear: 


3 


if your bende ſway | 
A obedience,” - STEEVENS: 1 
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Before a ſleeping giant: Tell him ſo. 
Patr. I ſhall; and bring his anſwer preſently. [ Exit, 
Again. In ſecond voice we'll not be ſatisfied, 

We come to ſpeak with him.—Ulyſſes, enter you. 

Exit. Ulyſes, 

Ajax, What is he more than another? 
Agam. No more than what he thinks he is. 

45 ax; Is he ſo much? Do you not think, he 
8 thinks himſelf 

A better man than 12 

Agam. No queſtion. 
Hax. Will 8 ſubſcribe his thought, and ſay— 
he is? | 
Agam. No, noble Ajax; you are as ſtrong, as valiant, 
As wiſe, and no leſs noble, much more geatle, 
And altogether more tractable. 
Ajax, Why ſhould a man be proud? 
How doth pride grow ? I know not what pride is. 
Agam. Your mind's the CERT, Ajax, and your 
virtues 
The fairer. He that's proud, eats up himſelf: 
Pride is his own glaſs, his own trumpet, his 
Own chronicle ; and whate'er praiſes itſelf 
But in the deed, devours the deed i' the praiſe, 
Ajax. I do hate a prong man, as I hate the engen- 
_ of toads !. 
jt. LA dee] And yet he loves himſelf, 181 it not 


28 get 2 


Re-enter Mes. 


Ul. Achilles will not to the field to-raorrow, 
Agam. What's his excuſe ? 


. He doth rely on none; 


e engendering of toads.) Whoever wiſhes to compre» 
hend the whole force of this alluſion, may conſult the late Dr, 


Goldſmith's Hiſtory of the I orld, and animated Nature, vol. Vil, 
5. 95 93. STEVENS. | 
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But carries on the ſtream of his diſpoſe, 
Without obſervance or reſpect of any, 
In will peculiar and in ſelf admiſſion. 
Agam, Why will he not, upon our fair requeſt, 
Untent his perſon, and ſhare the air with us? 
A. Things ſmall as TS.” tor requeſts ſake 
only, 
He makes 1mportant : Poſſeſt he i is with greatneſs; ; 
And ſpeaks not to himſelf, but with a pride 
That quarrels at ſelf breath : imagin'd worth 
Holds in his blood ſuch ſwoln and hot diſcourſe, 
That, *twixt his mental and his active parts, 
Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages, 
And batters down himſelf : What ſhould I ſay ? 
e is ſo plaguy proud, that the denn tokens of it? 
r recovery. 
Agam. Let Ajax go to him. 
Dear lord, go you and greet bh in his tent: 
"Tis ſaid, he e holds you well; and will be led, 


At your requeſt, a little from himſelf. 


. O Agamemnon, let it not be ſo! 
We'll conſecrate the ſteps that Ajax makes, . 
When they go from Achilles : : Shall the proud lord, 


That baſtes his arrogance * with his own ſeam ; 


> 


And never ſuffers matter of the world 
Enter his thoughts, —ſave ſuch as do revolve - 
And ruminate himfelf,—ſhall he be worſhipp'd 
Of that we hold an 1001 more than he? 


No, this thrice-worthy and right-valiant lord 


Muſt not ſo ſtale his palm, nobly acquir'd ; 


Nor, by my will, aſſubjugate his merit, 
As amply titled as Achilles 1 is, 


.es death- tokens 9 ii] Alluding to the decifive ſpots 


. | appearing on thoſe infecte by the plague. So, 1 in Benn and 


Fletcher's Valentinian- | 
Nom like the fearful zokens of the plague 
«© Are mere fote-runners of their ends.“ STEEVENS, 
ish his own ſeam ;] Seam is greaſe, STEEVENS, | 


TY By 


p | 
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j By going to Achilles; ; | 
That were to enlard his fat-already pride; ; 1 


1 And add more coals to Cancer, when he burns 
* With entertaining great Hyperion. 
[1 This lord go to him! Jupiter forbid ; 
=” --. And ſay in thunder Achilles, go to bim. 
! Meſt. O, this is well; he rubs the vein of him. 
1 | : | [4 de. 
> Dio. And how his ſilence drinks up this applauſe ! 
1 14 de, 
1 Ajax. If I go to him, with my armed fiſt 
1 I' paſh him o'er the face. 
9 a Agam, O, no, you ſhall not go. 
| Has. An he be rome with me, oY phe: his 
| Pride t= 
4 | Let me go to him. 
600 '9 Not for the worth that hangs upon our 
1 - . quarrel. 
j Ajax. A paltry inſolent fellow, —— | 8 
I Neſt How he deſcribes himſelf! [Ade 
| Ajax. Can he not be ſociable? Ts 
] Un. The raven chides blackneſs, LAldde. 
. 7 PII paſh Lim oer the 1 }A i. e. firike bim with violence, 
N So, in The Virgin Martyr, 1623: ER 
# 0 -when the batt'ring ram 
{| % Were fetching his career backward, 70 0 paſh 
. « Me with his horns to pieces. ?“ 1 
1 Again, Churchyard's Challenge, 1596, 91: * the pot 
I which goeth often to the water comes home with a knock, 
0 or at length is paſbed all to pieces. EDITOR. 
io 1 ——pheeze bis pride :.] To pheeze is to comb or curry. 
1 JohN SON. 
[ Mr. Steevens has explained the word Feaze, as Dr. Johnſon 
1 does, to mean the untwiſting or unravelling a knotted ſkain of 


ſilk or thread, I recolle& no authority for this uſe of it. To 
Frize is to drive away; and the expreſſion 7*!} feize his pride, 
may ſignify, Pl humble or lower his pride. See Vol. III. 
„47. WHALLEY:: 
Mor for the avorth——] Not for the value of all for which 
we au are 5 ram 0 Nee 1 
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Ajax. III let his humours blood. | 
Agam. He will be the phyſician, that ſhould be the 


patient. [Afde. 
Ajax. An all men were o my mind. — 


 Ulyſ. Wit would be out of faſhion. [Afide. 
4jax. He ſhould not bear it ſo, 

He ſhould eat ſwords firſt : Shall pride carry it ? 
Neſt. An 'twould, you'd carry half. Aſide. 
Ulyſ. He would have ten ſhares, Ae. 
2 Ajax. I will knead him, I'll make him ſupple:— 
Neſt. He's not yet thorough warm: force him 

_ with praiſes: g [Alide. 

Pour in, pour in; his ambition is dry. 

Ut by. My lord, you feed too much on this diſlike, 


': "$0 Agamemnon. 
Neſt. Our noble poten do not do ſo, 
Dio. You mult prepare to fight without Achilles, 


CM. Why, tis this naming of him does him 
_— 


1 is a man 
[ will be filent. 
Net. Wherefore ſhould you ſo? 
. 1s not emulous, as Achilles is. | 
Ulyſ. Know the whole world, he is as valiant. 
Ajax. A whoreſon dog, that ſhal] palter thus with 
| us! 1 ; 1 5 
Would, he were a Trojan! 


But tis before his face ; 


® 


Z Ajax. 1 will knead him, 1 will make him ſupple, he's not yet 
__ thorough warm. 


Neſt, Force him with praiſes, &c. 1 | 
The latter part of Ajax's ſpeech is certainly got out of place, 
and ought to be aſſigned to Neſtor, as I have ventured to tranſ- 
Poſe it. Ajax is feeding on his vanity, and boaſting what he 
will do to Achilles; he'lt paſh him o'er the face, he'll make 
him eat ſwords, he'll knead him, he'll ſupple him, &c. Neſtor 
and Ulyſſes lily labour to keep him up in this vein ; and to this 
end Neſtor crakiily hints, that Ajax is not warm yet, but muſt 
be crammed with more flattery. TER EOBAT 5. 


15 3 in! i, e. ſtuff him. Farcir, Fr. STEEVENS. 


Neſt. 
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Ne. What a vice were it in Ajax 1000 
H. If he were proud a 
Dro. Or covetous of praiſe ? 
Ul. Ay, or ſurly borne? 
B10. Or range, or felt. affeced | 
Ui. Thank the heavens, lord, thou art of tweet 
C mpoſure ; | 
Praiſe him that got thee, ſhe tar gove thee fuck ; 
Fam'd be thy tutor; and thy paris "of x ture 
Thrice-fam'd, beyond beyond all erudition: 
But he that difci plin'd thy arms to fight, 
Let Mars divide eternity in twain, 
And give him half: and, for thy vigor, 
Pull- bearing Milo his addition yield 
o ſinewy A; az, I will not praiſe thy wiſdom, 
Which, like a bourn „a pale, a ſhore, confines 
Thy ſpacious and dijated parts : Here's Neſtor, — 
Inſtructed by the antiquary times, 
He muſt, he is, he cannot but be wiſe ;— 
But pardon, father Neſtor, were your 454 
5 green as Ajax, and your brain ſo temper'd, 
You ſhould not have the eminence of him, 
But be as Ajax. 
ex. Shall I call you father? 
+ Neft. Ay, my good fon. 
Dio. Be rul'd by him, lord Ajax. 


UD. There is no tarrying here; the hart Achilles 


Keeps thicker, Pleaſe it our great general 


3 ——like a bourn,—}] A bourn is a boundazy, and . 


a rivulet dividing one place from another. So, in n K. Lear, 
act III. ſc. vi: 

«« Come o'er the Sourn, Beſſy, to me.“ 
See a note on this paſſage. STEEVEN S. 

+ Neſt. Ay, »y good ſon.] In the folio and in the modern edi- 
tions Ajax #7 to give the title of Farber to Ulyſſes; in the 
quaito, more naturally, to Neſtor. Jonnson. 

Shall I call you father ?] Shakſpeare had a cuſtom vrevideit 


about his own time, in his thoughts. Ben Jonſon had many 


10 


who called themſelves his ſons, STEEVENS, 


e 
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ro can together all his ſtate of war; 


Freſh kings are come to Troy: To-morrow, 
We mult with all our main of power ſtand faſt: 
And here's a lord, — come knights from eaſt to weſt, 
And cull their flower, Ajax ſhall cope the beſt. 
Agam. Go we to council. Let Achilles ſleep : 
Light boats fail ſwift, though greater hulks draw 
deep. 7 Ee 


© 0 T III. 8CENE .. 
T R 9 
The Palace. 
| Enter Pardatus, aud a Servant, [ Mofick within, 


Pan. Friend! you! pro you, a word: Do not 
you follow the young lord Paris? a = 

Serv. Ay, fir, when he goes before me. 

Pan. You do depend upon him, I mean? 

Serv. Sir, I do depend upon the lord. 

Pan. Lou do depend upon a noble gentieraa! 1;1 


mult needs praiſe him. 

Serv. The lord be praiſed ! 

Pan. You know me, do you not? 

Serv. Faith, fir, ſuperficially. 

Pan. Friend, know me bet trer; I am the lord Par 
darus, 
Serv. I hope, I mall know your honour better. 

Pan, I do defire it. 8 

Serv. You are ia the ſtate of grace? : 

Pan. Grace! not fo, friend; honour and lordſhip 


are my titles What muſick 1 is this? 
Serv. 
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Serv. I do but partly know, fir; it is muſick in 


Parts. | 
Pan. Know you the muſicians? 2 
serv. Wholly, fir. 
Pan, Who play they to ? 
Serv. To the hearers, fir. - 
Pan. At whoſe pleaſure, friend ? 
Serv. At mine, fir, and theirs that love muſick. 
Pan. Command, I mean, friend. 
Serv. Who hall I command, fir ? 
Pan. Friend, we underſtand not one another; I am 


too courtly, and thou art too cunning: At whoſe 


requeſt do thele men play ? 


Serv. That's to't, indeed, fir : Marry, fir, at the 


requeſt of Paris my lord, who is there in perſon; with 
him, the mortal Venus, the heart- blood of beauty, 
5 love's 1nviſible ſoul, 

Pan. Who, my coulin Creflida | 2 


Serv. No, ſir, Helen; Could you not find out that 
by her attributes? 


Tan. It ſhould ſeem, fellow, that thod haſt not then 


the lady Creſſida. I come to ſpeak with Paris from 


the prince Troilus: I will make a complimental aſ. 


ſault upon him, for my buſineſs ſeeths. 


Serv. Sodden buſineſs ! there's a ſtew'd phraſe, 
indeed! 


Enter Paris, and Helen, attended. 


Pan. Fair be to you, my lord, and to all this fair 
company! fair deſires, in all fair meaſore, fairly guide 


them —eſpecially to you, fair queen fair thoughts 


be your fair pillow! _ 
Helen. Dear lord, you are full of fair words. 


lowe's viſible ſoul, —] So 1 The other editions 


Rl invi/ible, which perhaps may be right, and may mean the 
Gul of love invifible every where elſe, Jouuson. 


Pan, 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. »7 


pan. You ſpeak your fair pleaſure, ſweet queen, 
Fair prince, here is good broken muſic. 

Par. You have broke it, couſin : and, by my life, 
you ſhall make 1t whole again ; you ſhall piece it out 
with a piece of your performance: — Nell, he 1 is full 
of harmony. _ 

Pan. Truly, lady, no, 

Helen. O, . 

Pan. Rude, in ſooth; in good ſvoth; very rude. 

Par. Well faid, my lord! well, you ſay ſo * in fits, 

Pan. I have buſineſs to my lord, dear queen :— 
My lord, will you vouchſafe me a word? 

Helen. Nay, this ſhall not hedge us out; we'll hear 


W you ſing, certainly. 


Pan. "Well, ſweet queen, you are pleaſant with 
me. But (marry) thus, my lord, 


Helen. My lord Pandarus; 3 honey- ſweet lord. 
Pan. Go to, ſweet queen, go to ;—commends 


= himſelf moſt affectionately to you. 


Helen. You ſhall not bob us out pf our melody; ; 


If you do, our melancholy upon your head ! 


Pan. Sweet queen, ſweet queen, that's a meet 
queen, i'faith. 


My dear lord, 
: and moſt eſteemed friend, your brother Troilus— © 


— 


Helen. And to make a ſweet lady fad, is a four 


offence. 


Pan. Nay, that ſhall not ſerve your turn; that 


ſhall it not, in truth, la. Nay, 1 Care not for ſuch 


6 


in fits.] i. e. now and then, by fits; or perhaps a 
quibble is intended. A „t was a part or diviſion of a Bhs. 
tometimes a ſtrain in muſic, and ſometimes a meaſure in danc- 


ing. The reader will find it ſufficiently illuſtrated in the two 


former ſenſes by Dr. Percy, in the firſt volume of his Religues of 
ancient Engliſh Poetry : 1n the third of theſe ſignifications it oc- 
curs in All for Money, a tragedy, by T. Lupton, 15744 


Satan. Upon theſe chearful words I needs muſt dance a fitte.” Fe 


STEEVENs. 
words 3 


reer . a. — 
** _ 4 2 — 8 8 


eee 
y re 25 


of Pandarus ſhould begin, and the reſt af ic ſhould be added to 


The one is the opinion of Dr. Warburton, the other à conjecture 


Il lay my life; with my diſpoſer CHa, to Helen, and by 


| beauty) 7:1; ſuppoſe) to be ſuperior to mine. SrREVENS. 
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words; no, no.— And, my lord, he defires you; 
that, if the king call for him at ſupper, we will 


CO 
make his excuſe. _ 
Helen, My lord Pandarus, 
Pan. What ſays my ſweet queen; my very very C 
ſweet queen? 
Par. What exploit's in hand when ſups he to- 
night? | | 
1 


Helen. Nay, but my lors, 


Pan. What ſays my ſweet queen] ? My couſin will 
fall out with you. 


Helen. You muſt not know where * ſups. 
Par, I'll lay my life, with ny diſpoſer Creflida, 


7 And, my lord, he deferes you] Here 1 thin!: the ſpeech 


that of Helen, out I kave followed the copies. Jorns3:, 

5 —With my diſpoſer Creſſida.] I think peer ſhould; in 
theſe places, div read diſpcuſer; ſhe that would ſeparate Helen 
from him. WaRBURTON, 

I ſuſpect that, Jou muſt not knot awnere he fups, {19 ould be 
added to the ſpeech of Pandarus; and that the following cne of 
Paris ſheald be given to Helen. That Creſſida wanted to ſepa- 
rate Paris from Helen, or that the 2auty of Creſſida had any 
power over Paris, ere circumſtances not evident from the play. 


by the author of The Revi/al. By giving, however, this line, 


changing the word 4di/po/er into gehoſer, ſome meaning may be 
obtained. She addrefles herſelf, I ſ.::poſe, to Pandarus, and, 
by her 9 8 means—ſhe who thinks her beauty (or, whoſe 


Pl! lay m/ lite, <vith my diſpaſer CrefFila. ] The words: 7% 
lay my !ife—are not in the folio. MaLoxe. 


The dialogue ſhould perhaps be regulated thus: 1 — 
Par. Where ſups he to-night ? 5 
Helo. Nay, bat my lord. 

Pau. What iays my ſweet queen ? 

Par. My couſin will fall cut with ou. 195 o Helen, 

Pan. Von muſt not know where hs zups. 1 BEG Paris. 
Helen. I'll lay my life with my degoſer Creſſida. 

She calls Creſſida her defoſer, becauſe ſhe had depoſed ber in 

the aſeRions of Troilus, whom Pandarus in a preceding ſcene 13 

ready to ſwear ſhe low'd more e than Paris. REMARKS, 

Pan, 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. ' 
Pan. No, no, no ſuch matter, yours wed 
come, your diſpoſer is ſick. 


Par. Well, Vl make excuſe. 


Pan. Ay, good my lord. Why mould you — 


Creſſida? no, your poor diſpoſer's ſick, 

Par. 1 ſpy 9 | 
5 Pan. You ſpy! what do you py eine, Zire 
me an inſtrument. Now, ſweet queen, 


Helen. Why, this 1s kindly done. 


Pan. My miece is horribly in :ove with a thing 


you have, ſweet queen. 

Helen. She ſhall have it, my lord, ifir be not my 
lord Paris. . 

Pau. He! no, hel none on hir ; they two are 
twain, = 

Helen. Falling in, after fling out ', may make 
them three, 

Pan, Come, come, IU hear no more of this; ; 1 11 
ling you a ſong now. 


Helen. Ay, ay, pr '7thee now. By my troth, * * iweet. 


lord, thou haſt a fine forchead. 
Pan. Ay, you may, you may. 
Helen. Let thy ſong be love: this love will undo 
us all, O, Cupid, Cupid, Cupid! 
Pan. Love! ay, that it ſhall, i faith, 
Per, Ay, good now, love, love, nothing but love. 
Fan. In good troth, it begins ſo: 


Love, Jous, dire * ＋ love, 15 Ii : re TY 
For, ob, love's bow 
SO ot: etc aud doe 


9 Par, 7 by.] This i is the uſual exclamation at a childiſh 
game called Hie, ſpy, hie, STEEVENS, 


Falling in, after falling out, &.] i. e. The reconciliation 
and wanton dalliance of two lovers after a quarrel, may produce 
a child, and ſo make three of two. Tol LET. 


Hue an Pg In the quarto /aveer lad. Jonxsox. 


Ti be 
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breeds hot blood, and hot blood begets hot thoughts, 
and hot thoughts beget hot deeds, and hot deeds 1 18 
love. 


a: field to-day? 


fo TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 
The ſhaft confounds 


Mot that it wounds; 
But tickles till the ſtore, 


Theſe lovers cry -O ob! they die! | 
et that which ſeems the parti to kit}, 
Doth turn oh! oh! to ha! ha! he! 
So dying love lives ſtill + 
Oh! ob! a while, but ha! ha! ha! 
Oh! ob! groans out for ha! hal ha! 
| Hey bot 


En In love, faith, to the very tip of the noſe 
Par. He eats nothing but doves, love; and that 


Pan. Is this the generation of love? hot blood, 
hot thoughts, and hot deeds? - Why, they are vipers: 
Is love a generation of vipets 7 Sweet lord; Who's 


N 1 vhs . 
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Par. Hector, Deiphobus, Helenus, Antenor, and 
3 Lakes t aw, i. e. that which 1 it wounds. MusGRavs; 
4 Yet that which ſeems the wound to hill,]} To kill the avound is 

no very intelligible exptelion, nor is — meaſure preſerved. We 

might read : | 


8 e N 2 bo ne Es IE a 


Theſe lowers cry, 1 
O oh! they die? 
But that avhich on to kill, 
Doth turn, &c, 
So dying love lives fill. 
Vet as the wound to kill may mean he wound that feems mortal, I 
alter nothing, Jonnson. 


Theſe lovers cry, - OH! 55 they die Es 
Yet that which ſeems the 3 to till, 
Dosh turn oh oh ! to ha! ha! he! 


| So dying love lives fill :] So, in our author 8 2 and 
Adonis : 


„ For I have heard it [love] is a Li, in death, 
« That laughs and-eeps, and all but ! in a breath * 
| MALONE. 


all 


TROILUS A ND CRESSIDA. #t 


all the gallantry of Troy: I would fain have arm'd 
ro-day, but my Nell would not have it ſo, How 
chance my brother Troilus went not? 

Helen. He hangs the lip at eee know 
all, lord Pandarus. 

Pan. Not I, honey-ſweet queen, —I long to hear 
how they ſped to-day, —You'll remember your bro- 
Ws thcr's excule ? | 
Par. To a hair. 

Pan. Farewell, ſweet queen. 

Helen. Commend me to your niece. 

Pan. ] will, ſweet queen. [ Exit. Sound a retreat. 

Par. They are come from field: let us to Priam' 8 
5 hall, 5 = 
Lo creet the warriors. Sweet Helen, I muſt woo you 
o help unarm our Hector: his ſtubborn buckles, 
Wich theſe your white enchanting fingers touch'd, 
= Shall more obey, than to the edge of ſteel, 

Or force of Greekiſh ſinews; you ſhall do more 
han all the iſland kings, diſarm great Hector. 
= Thelen, e make us proud to be his ſervant, 
DL arls: 

ea, what he ſhall receive of us in duty 

= Gives us more palm in beauty than we have; 
Vea, over-ſhines ourſelf. | 

= Par. Sweet, above thought I love thee. [Exeunt, 


1 N E II. 


Pandarus garden, 


Enter Panderas, and T; roilus man. 


E Pan. How now? where's thy maſter? at my coun 

in Creſſida's? xe £ 

3 cher. No, fir; he ſtays for you to conduct him 
Whither, EE Ce Er 


Vor, IX, | 0 of Enter 


$2 TROILUS AND CRESSIDA; 


Pt — 


Enter Troilus. 


Pan. O, here he comes. How now, how ow? 
Troi. Sirrah, Walk ON: -.. 
Pan. Have you ſeen my coulin ? 
. . Tri, No, Pandarus : I ſtalk about her door, 
Like a ſtrange ſoul upon the Stygian banks 
Staying for waftage. O, be thou my Charon, 
And give me ſwift tranſportance to thoſe fields, 
Where I may wallow in the lily beds 
Propos'd for the deſerver! O gentle Pandarus, 
hi _ From Cupid's ſhoulder pluck his painted wine 
. And fly with me to Creſſid! 
18 ; Pan. Walk here i'the orchard, I will bring her 
* ff. ORD [Exit Pandarus 
1 de Lam giddy; expectation whirls me round, 
il The imaginary reliſh 1s ſo ſweet | 
That it enchants my ſenſe; What will it hay 
When that the watry palate taſtes indeed 
118 Love's thrice-reputed nectar? death, I fear me; 
5 Swooning deſtruction; or ſome joy too fine, 
1 Too ſubtle· potent, 5 tun'd too ſharp in ſweetneſs, 
| For the capacity of my ruder powers 8 
TL ear it mueh; and 1 do fear beſides, = 
That I ſhall loſe diſtinction in my joys; jw 
As doth a battle, when they charge on Nenne 
The enemy fying; 


-_ 3 pn — , — FA Foo 65 


— 


Ke- enter Pandarus. 


| | Pan. She's making her ready, he'll come e ſtraight 5 
| you muſt be witty now. She does ſo bluſh, and + 
5 | fetches her wind 0 mort, as if ſhe were re fray” d with 


| 
ql; ES. $ 
Fs 


{ 

6 2 too ſharp in PEE So the folio and all moden | 

0 TRY editions; but the quarto more accurately: "4 
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ſprite: I'll fe:ch her. It is the prettieſt villain:—ſhe 
ferches her breath as ſhort as a new-ta'en ſparrow. 
[Exit Pandarus. 
Troi. Even ſuch a paſſion doth embrace my boſom: 
My heart beats thicker than a feverous pulſe; 
And all my powers do their beſtowing loſe, 
Like vaſſalage at unawares encount'ring 


The eye of majeſty *. 


Enter Pandarus and Cre da. 


Pan. Come, come, what need you bluſh? ſhame's 
a baby.— Here ſhe is now: ſwear the oaths now to 
ber, that you have ſworn to me.—What, are you 
gone again? you muſt be watch'd ere you be made 
ame, muſt you? Come your ways, - come your 


WS ways; an you draw backward, * we'll put you i'the 


files Why do you not ſpeak to her? Come, draw 
this curtain, and let's ſee your picture. Alas the day, 
how loath you are to offend day-light! an 'twere 
dark, you'd cloſe ſooner. ? So, ſo; rub on, and 


kiſs 


* Like waſſalage at un aabares enceunt'ring 
The eye of majeſiy.] Rowe ſeems to have imitated this paſ- 
ſage i in his Ambitious Stepmother, Act I: 
«« Well may th? ignoble herd | 
“ Start, if wich heedleſs ſteps they unawares 
« Tread on the lion's walk: a prince's genius 
oy Aves with re en all beneath him.“ 
| | STEEVENS. 
you muſt be watch'd ere you br made tame, —] Alluding 
to 2 manner of taming haw ks. So, in the Taming of a Shrew © 
to watch her as we watch theſe Kites. STEEVENS. 
—— we'll put you i the files. J Alluding to the cuſtom 
of Panties men ſuſpected of cowardice i in the middle places. 
HanMER. 

9 So, 11 ; rub on, and 77% the miſtreſs. ] The alluſion is to 
bowling, What we now Call the jack, ſeems in Shakſpeare's 
time to have been termed the miſtreſs. A bow! that kifſes the 
Jack, or arge, is in the 3 advantageous ſituation, Rub on 
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kiſs the miſtreſs, How now, a kiſs in fee. farm! 
build there, carpenter ; the air is ſweet, Nay, you 
ſhall fight your hearts out, ere I part you. The 
faulcon as the tercel, for all the ducks the river: 
go to, go to. 

Troi. You have bereft me of all words, lady.” 

Pam. Words pay no debts,. give her deeds: but 
ſhe'll bereave you of the deeds too, if ſhe call your 
me in queſtion. W hat, billing again? here's— 


3s a term at the fime game. So, in No Wt like a Woman's, 2 
gomedy, by 1 Migutetes: 1657 
So, a fair riddance'; ; 
cc There s three rubs gone; I've a clear way to the 
ani res. 
A gain, in Vittoria Corrombona, à tragedy, by Webſter, 2612: 
Flam. 100 hope you do not think=—— 
Cam. That noblemen bowv/ booty ; faith his cheek 
| oh © Hath a moſt excellent bias ; - It would fain Jump 
with my miſtreſs.” 
Again, in Decker's Satiromaſtiæ, 1602: 
Mini. Since he hath hit zhe 3 ſo ofien f in che fore. 
game, we'll even play out the rubbers. _ 
« Sir Paugh. Play out your rubbers in God's name ; by Jeſu 
Pl never cf in your alley.“ MALONF E. 

" —Toe faulcon as the tercel, for all the duch i th' river =] 
Pandarus means, that he'!l match his niece againſt her lover for 
any bett. The zercel is the male hawk; by the fauicon we gene- 
rally underſtand the Anale. THEOB. ALD. 

I think we ſhould rather read: | 
at the tercel, TryRWRHITT. My” 
In Chaucer's Troilus and Creſſei de, I. iv. 410. is the following 
ſtanza, from which Shakſpeare may have caught a glimpſe of 
meaning, though he has not very clearl. y exprefies.1 it. Pandarus 
is the ſpeaker : b:- f 
«© What? God forbid, alway that eche 8 
« In o thing were, and in non othir wight ; 
If one can ſinge, anothir can wel daunce, 
If this be godely, ſhe is glad and light. 
«© And this is faire, and that can gode aright, 
<< Eche for his vertue holdin is full dere, 
«© Both heroner and faucon for rivere.” 
Again, in Fenton's Tragicall Di/cour/es, bl. I. 4to. 1567: 
E how is that poſſible to make a froward kite a forward 
hanwke to the ryver,” P. 259. Þ... STEEVENS. 


4 | 5 


- So 


b. come in; I'll go get a fire. 


fear: 


TROILUS AND CRES SID A. 85 
In witneſs whereof the parties interchangeably—Come 
Exit Pandarus. 

Cre. Will you walk in, my lord? 

Jui. O Creſſida, how often have I wiſh'd me thus? 

Cre. Wiſh'd, my lord? —The gods grant !-O 

my lord! 

Troi. What ſhould they g grant? what makes this 
pretty abruption? What too curious dreg eſpies my 
weet lady in the fountain of our love ? 

Cre. More dregs than water, if my fears have eyes. 

Toi. Fears make devils of cherubims; they never 


Cre. Blind fear; whit ſceing reaſon leads, "PEP 
ſafer footing than blind reaſon ſtumbling without 
To fear the worſt, oft cures the worlt. b 

Tro. O, let my lady apprehend no fear: in all 


cCupicd's pageant there is preſented no monlter. 


Cre. Nor nothing monſtrous neither? 5 
Troi. Nothing, but our undertakings; when we 


W you to weep ſeas, live! in fire, eat rocks, tame tygers; 


thinking it harder for our miſtreſs to deviſe impoſi- 
tion enough, than for us to undergo any difficulty 


Ws impoſed: - "This is the monſtruoſity in love, lady,— 
= that the will 1s infinite, and the execution confin'd; 


that the deſire 15 boundleſs, and the act a ſlave to 


limit.“ 


Cre. They ſay, all lovers ſwear more b 
than they are able, and yet reſerve an ability that 
they never perform; vowing more than the perfec- 
tion of ten, and diſcharging | leſs than the tenth part 
of one. They that have the voice of lions, and the 
act of hares, are they not monſters ? 

Toi. Are there ſuch? ſuch are not we: Praiſe us 
as we are taſted, allow us as we prove; our head ſhall 
89 bare, till merit crown it!: no perfection] in 8 

ion 


2 cur head (all go bare, till merit crown it:] I cannot for- 


2 pear to obſerve, chat the quarto reads thus; Our Bead ſpall 28 
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fon ſhall have a praiſe in preſent : we will not name 
deſert, before his birth; and, being born, his addi- 
tion ſhall be humble. Few words to fair faith: 

Troilus ſhall be ſuch to Creſſid, as what envy can 
ſay worſt, ſhall be a mock for his truth ; and what 


truth can ſpeak trueſt, not truer than Troilus. 


Cre. Will you walk 1 in my lord? 


| Re-enter Pandarus. 


Pan. What, bluſhing till? have you not done 
talking yet? 

Cre. Well, uncle, what folly commit, I dedicate 
to you, 

Pan. I thank you for that; if my lord get a boy 
of you, you'll give him me : Be true to my lord; if 
he Ainch, hide me for it. 

Troi. You know now your hoſtages ; your uncle's 
word, and my firm faith, 

Pan. Nay, I'II give my word for her too; our 
kindred, though they be long ere they are woo'd, 
they are conſtant, being won: "they are burrs, I can 
tell you ; they'll ſtick where they are thrown*, 

. Boldneſs comes to me now, and brings me 

heart: 


1 Troilus, I have lov'd you night and day, 


For many weary months. 
27 rot. . Why was my Creſſid then fo hard to win! J 


bare, till merit EVE part no e in reverſ7 fon, c. Had 
there been no other copy, how could this have been corrected: 
The true reading is in the folio. Jonnson. 
his addition foall be humble, —] We will give him no 
high or pompous titles. JonNSDop. 

Aadition is ſtill the term uſed by conveyancers in deſcribing 
the quality and condition of the parties to deeds, &c. EDITOR. 

* ——rhey' ll flick where they are thrown.] This alluſion has 
already occurr'd in Meaſure for Meaſure 45 
= Nays Friar, 1 am a kind of burr, I ſhall flick; 

| STEE VENS. 


Cres 


wand A A 5 —= rk hon} — A 


1 an. © 


LO 
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Cre. Hard to ſeem won ; but I was won, my lord, 


Y wWich the firſt glance that ever Pardon me ;— 
. lk! confels much, you will play the tyrant. 

1 l love you now; but not, till now, ſo much 

it But I might maſter it :—in faith, I lye; 


My thoughts were like unbridled children, grown 
Too headttrong for their mother: See, we fools! 
Why have I blabb'd ? who ſhall be true to us, 
When we are ſo unſecret to ourſelves? 
But, though I lov'd you well, I woo'd you not; 
e And yet, good faith, I wiſh d myſelf a man; 
Or, that we women had men's privilege | 
e Wa of ſpeaking firſt, Sweet, bid me hold my tongue; i 
bor, in this rapture, I ſhall ſurely ſpeak 


„ruhe thing I ſhall repent. See, ſee, your ſilence, 
f WS Cunning in dumbneſs, from my weakneſs draws 
My very foul of counſel: Stop my mouth. 
Vi. And ſnall, albeit ſweet muſick iſſues thence, 
Pan. Pretty, faith. 
Cee. My lord, I do beſcech you, pardon me; 
, WE 'T was not my purpoſe, thus to beg a kiſs: 
lam aſham'd ;—O heaven's! what have I done ?— 
Por this time will I take my leave, my lord, 
ef. Your leave, ſweet Creſſid? 8 8 | 
P. Leave! an you take leave till to-morrow 
morning, 12 — 


Cre. Pray you, content you. 

oi. What offends you, lady? 

Cre. Sir, mine own company. 

Tr0i, You cannot ſhun yourſelf. 

Cre. Let me go and try: 
* I have a kind of ſelf reſides with you 
Hut an unkind ſelf, that ſelf will leave, 


* I have a lind of Jelf ak es wah you ; ] So, in our author's 
123d Sonnet: | e 


for I, being pent in thee, f 
. Perforce am thine, and all that is in in me,” MaLong, 
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| To be another's fool. I would be gone 


And fell ſo roundly to a large confeſſion, 5 
To angle for your thoughts: But you are wiſe; Wlh' 
Or elſe you love not; / For to be wife and love, 


To feed for aye her lamp and flames of love ; 5 


That my integrity and truth to you 


| herd s Cal. March : 
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Where is my wit? I ſpeak I know not what. 
Troi, Well know hoy what they ſpeak, that | peak 
ſo wiſely. 


Cre. Perchance, my lord, I ſhew more craft than 
love; 


Exceeds man's might; that dwells with gods above. 
Jyoi. O, that I thought it could be in a woman, 
(As, if it can, I will preſume i in you) 


vB AFP» 


To keep her conſtancy in plight and. youth, 
Out-living beauties outward, with a mind 
That doth renew ſwifter than blood decays! 
Or, that perſuaſion could but thus convince me,— 


4 Might be affronted with the match and weight 
Ot 


But you are wiſe, 
Or elſe you love not ; for to be wiſe and love, 
Exceeds man's might, &c.] I read: 
but we're not wiſe, | 
Or elſe ave love not; to be wiſe and love, 
Exceeds man's might; 
Creſſida, in return to the praiſe given by Troilus to her wiſdom, 
replies: That lovers are never wiſe; that it is beyond the 
power of man to bring love and wiſdom to an union,” Jehxso No 
7 to be wiſe and love, | | 
Exceeds man's might; 


] This is from apenier, 99 2 


To be wiſe, dint eke to love, 
« Is granted ſcarce to gods above.” Trawnrr. 
e Amare et ſapere vix a Deo conceditur.”? Pub. Syr. 
Spenſer, whom dhakſpeare followed, ſeems to have miſunder- 
ſtood this proverb. Marſton, in the Dutch Courtezan, 1696, has 
rhe ſame thought, and the line is printed as a quotation ; * 
gut raging luſt my fate all ſtrong doth move, 
ec ' T1 be geds Hen ren cannot be 1 and love.” 


Maroxx. 
1 Might be affronted with the match] 1 wiſh L MF inte- 


gry 
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=o ſuch a winnow'd purity in love; 
How were I then uplifted ! but, alas, 
l am as true as truth's ſimplicity, 
And ſimpler than the infancy of truth. 

Cre. In that I'll war with you. 

Tr0i, O virtuous fight, 
When right with right wars who ſhall be maſt el 
True ſwains in love ſhall, in the world to come, 
Approve their truths by Troilus: when their rhymes, 
e. Pull of proteſt, of oath, and big compare, 
> ME Want ſimilies, truth tie 'd with iteration, 

As true as ſteel, as ? plantage to the moon, 


As 
8 grity might be met and matched with ſuch equality and res of 
pore unmingled love.” JohNSux. 
nd ſimpler than the infancy of truth.] This is fine; and 
means, Ere truth, to defend itſelf againſt deceit in the com- 

5 merce of the world, had, out of neceſſity, learned wordly policy.“ 

1 | ARBVURTONs 

9 =_ * Tra 1 in love ſhall, in the ali 6 to come, 

1 Approve their truths by T roilus : auben their eu, 

Full of proteſs, of oath, and big compare, 
Want femilies: truth, tir'd with iteration, 
The metre, as well as the ſenſe, of the laſt verſe ill * im- 
proved, I think, by reading: 
= Want fi ile of truth, tir'd avith iteration. | 
= $o, a little lower in the ſame ſpeech : 


1, Yet after all compariſons of Truth. Trawurrr. 
je 4, rue as fteel.—] It ſhould be remembered that mirrors, : 
„in the time of our author, were made of plates of pars Geol, 
= do, f in The Renegado, by Maſſinger: 5 
. © Take down the looking-glaſs readers is a mirron 


** SteePd fo exactly, &c.” 
Again, in The en of Robert Earl 54 Huntington by 
Heywood, 1601: | 
5 «« For thy fledl-glaſe wherein thou wont'ſt to leo, T 
.. = Thy chryſtal eyes gaze in a chryſtal brooke.” 
': One of pen, 6d s pieces is called the Szeel-glaſs ; a title, which, 
from the ſubject of the poem, he appears evdendy to have uſed 


as ſynonymous to mirror. 

The ſame alluſion is found in an old piece entitled The 

laben? no date, "on Prey 10 the time of queen 
IZA 5 | 
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go TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, 
As ſun to day, as turtle to her mate, 


« Behold in her the lively glace, 
Ihe pattern true as /teel Phe 
As true as ſteel therefore means—— as true as the mirror which, 
faithfully repreſents every image that is preſented before it. 
| = ER, Marone, 
3 ——plantage to the moon,] I formerly made a ſilly conjeQure 
that the irue reading was : ; 
„ planets to their moons. | | THO 
But I did not reflect that it was wrote before Galileo had dif. 
covered the Satellites of Jupiter: ſo that plantage to the moon iy 
right, and alludes to the common opinion of the influence the 
moon has over what is planted or ſown, which was therefore done 
in the increaſe : 5 2 
- © Rite Latonz puerum canentes, 
«© Rite creſcentem face noctilucam, 3 
„ Proſperam frugum” Hor. lib. iv. od. 6, 
„„ „„ WARBURTON, 
Plantage is not, I believe, a general term, but the herb which 
we now call plantain, in Latin, Hlantago, which was, I ſuppoſe, 
imagined to be under the peculiar inuence of the moon. | 
| 5 | Ds |  Jonanson,. 
Plantage is the French word for a plantation, a planting, or 
ſetting. See Boyer's and Cotgrave's Dictionaries. In the French 
tranſlation of Dr. Agricola's Agriculture, Plantage a rebours is 
frequently uſed for planting reverſe. 'ToLLET. 


| Shakſpeare ſpeaks of plantain by its common appellation in 


is called Mandrage ; 

„ So next thy vines mardrage.” _ Zig 
From a book entitled The profitable Art of Gardening, &c. by 
Tho. Hill, Londoner, the tnird edition, printed in 1579, I 


Romeo and Fuliet; and yet in Sapho and Phao, 1 591, Mandrait 


learn, that neither ſowing, planting, nor grafting, were ever un- 
dertaken without a ſcrupulous attention to the encreaſe or waning 


of the moon. Dryden does not appear to have underſtood the 
pailage, and has therefore altered it thus: | 
5 85 {s true as flowing tides are to the moon. EH 
As true as ſteel is an ancient proverbial fimile. I find it in Lyd- 
gate's Troy Book where he ſpeaks of Troilus, I. ii. ch. 16: 

„ Thereto in love trewe as any -ftele.”” STEEVENS. 


True as plantage to the moon.] This may be fully illuftrated by 


a quotation from Scott's Diſcoverie of Witchcraft : © The poore 
Hhufbandman perceiveth that the increaſe of the none maketh 
plants frutefull : ſo as in the full moone they are in the beſt 
ſtrength; decateing in the ware ; and in the conjundion do uttet- 
Pe wither and vade.” Farmre, ö 
A 


We 


1 
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ls iron to adamant 5 as earth to the center,—— 
ret, after all compariſons of truth, 
As truth's authentic author to be cited, 
As true as Troilus ſhall crown up the verſe, 
And ſanctify the numbers. 
Cre. Prophet may you be! 
If I be falſe, or ſwerve a hair from truth, 
When time is old and hath forgot itſelf, 
wWöen water-drops have worn the ſtones of Troy, 
And blind oblivion ſwallow'd cities up, 
and mighty ſtates characterleſs are grated 
vo duſty nog yet let memory, 
From falſe to falſe, among falſe maids in love, 
WW Upbraid my falſchood ! when they have ſaid—as falſe 
air, as water, wind, or ſandy earth, 
as fox to lamb, as wolf to heifers calf, 
Ws Pard to the hind, or ſtep-dame to her fon; _ 
= Y ca, let them ſay, to ſtick the heart of falſhoed, 
es falſe as Creſſid. 

Pan. Go to, a bargain made : "I it, ſeal it; wi 
be the witneſs. -Here I hold your hand; here, my 
couſin's. If ever you prove falſe to one another, 
fince I have taken ſuch pains to bring you together, 
let all pitiful goers- between be called to the world's 
end after my name, call them all—Pandars ; let 

all 9 ' laconſtant men be Trojlus' s, all falſe women 


Creſſids, 


4 


J 99 : 
As true to ches as freel to adamant.” 1 
5 As truth's authentic author zo be cited,] Troilus ſhall crown 
the verſe, as a man to be cited as the authentic author of truth ; as 
one whole proteſtations were true to a proverb. JoHx So 
*——inconſtant men 80 Hanmer. In the copies it is con- 
ant. Jounson, 
Though Hanmer's emendation be plauſible, J believe Shak- 
ſpeare wrote conſtant. He ſeems to have been leſs attentive to 
make Pandar talk conſequentially, than to account for the ideas 
actnaliy annexed to the three names. Now 1 it 15 certain, that, 


=as iron to adamant 


-] So, in Greene? s Tu Quoquey 
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Creſſids, and all brokers-between Pandars ! ay, 
amen. N 
Troi. Amen. 
„„ 5 
Pan. Amen. Whereupon I will ſhew you a bed. 
chamber; which bed, ' becauſe it ſhall not ſpeak of 
your pretty encounters, preſs it ta death: away. 
And Cupid grant all tongue-ty'd maidens here, 
Bed, chamber, Pandar to provide this geer ! 
. IExeun:. 


e i. 
The Grecian Camp. 


Enter Agamemnon, Ulyſſes, Diomed, Neftor, Max, 

Menelaus, and Calchas, 

Cal. Now, princes, for the ſervice I have done you, 

The advantage of the time prompts me aloud 

To call for recompence. 7? Appear it to your mind, 
og ew onde Pool os : That, 

in his time, a Troflus was as clean an expreſſion for a conſtant 
lover, as a Creſida and a Pandar were for a jilt and a pimp. 


T'yRWHITT., 
: 


— —— Appear it io ycur mind, 
That, through the fight I bear in things to come, 

| { have abandon'd Troy. „ | 
This reaſoning perplexes Mr. Theobald ; He foreſaw his 
country was undone ; he ran over to the Greeks; and this he 


makes a merit of (ſays the editor). I own (continues he) the 


motives of his oratory ſeem to be ſomewhat peryerſe and unna- 
tural, Nor do I know how to reconcile it, unleſs our poet pur- 
poſely intended to make Calchas act the part of a #rue prieft, 
and ſo from motives of ſelf-intereſt inſinuate the merit of ſer- 
vice.” The editor did not know how to reconcile this. Nor! 
neither, For I do not know what he means by the motives 

of his oratory,” or, from motives of ſelf-intereſt to inſinuate 
merit.” But if he would inſinuate, that it was the poet's de- 
ſign to make his prieſt ſelf-intereſted, and to repreſent to the 
iP & 


Greeks 


a ia as Cas v > 


— 
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T nat, through the ſight I bear in things, to Jove |. 
have abandon'd Troy, left my poſſeſſions, 
| Incurr'd 


Greeks that what he did for his own preſervation, was done for 
their ſervice, he is miſtaken. 1 thought of nothing ſo 
ſilly, as it would be to draw his prieſt a #zave, in order to make 
kim talk like a fool. Though that be the fate which generally 
attends their abuſers. But Shakſpeare was no ſuch ; and conſe- 
quently wanted not this cover for dulneſs. The perverſene/5 is 
all the editor's own, who interprets, 

rough the fight Habe in things to come, 

I have abandon d Troy— 
to ſignify, “ by my power of preſcience finding my country muſt 
be ruined, I have therefore abandoned it to ſeek refuge with you ;?? 
whereas the true ſenſe is,“ Be it known unto you, that on ac- 
count of a gift or faculty I have of ſeeing things to come, which 
faculty I ſuppoſe would be eſteemed by you as acceptable and uſe- 
ful, I have abandoned Troy my native country.” That he could 
not mean what the editor ſuppoſes, appears from theſe conſidera- 
tions: Firſt, if he had repreſented himſelf as running from a 
falling city, he could never have ſaid; Ss 

I have -expos'd myſelf, 

From certain and poſſeſs'd conveniencies, 

To doubtful fortunes ; | 
Secondly, the abſolute knowledge of the fall of Troy was a ſecret 
hid from the inferior gods themſelves ; as appears from the poeti- 
cal hiſtory of that war. It depended on many contingencies, 
whoſe exiſtence hey did not foreſee. All that they knew was, 
that if ſuch and ſuch things happened, Troy would fall. And 
this ſecret they communicated to Caffandra only, but along with 
it, the fate not to be believed. Several others knew each a ſeve- 
ral part of the ſecret; one, that Troy could not be taken unleſs 
Achilles went to the war; another, that it could not fall while 
it had the palladium; and ſo on. But the ſecret, that it was 


{ 


abſolutely to fall, was known to none, — The ſenſe here given 
will admit of no diſpute amongſt thoſe who know how acceptable 
a ſcer was amongſt the Greeks, So that this Calchas, /ike a true 
frieſt, if it needs muſt be ſo, went where he could exerciſe his 
profeſſion with moſt advantage. For it being much leſs common 
amongſt the Greeks than the Aſiatics, there would be a greater 
demand for it. WaRBURTON, * NEE | 
Jam afraid, that after all the learned commentators efforts to 
clear the argument of Calchas, it will ll appear liable to ob- 
jection; nor do I diſcover more to be urged in his defence, than 
that though his ſkill in divination determined him to leave Troy, 
vet that he joined himſelf to Agamemnon and his army by un- 
| conſtrained 
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Incurr'd a traitor's name ; expos'd myſelf, 

From certain and poſſeſt conveniencies, 

To doubtful fortunes; ſequeſtring from me all 
That time, acquaintance, cuſtom, and condition, 
Made tame and molt familiar to my nature; 


And here, to do you ſervice, am become 
As new into the world, ſtrange, unacquainted : 


I do beſeech you, as in way of taſte, 
To give me now a little benefit, 


Out of thoſe many regiſtred in promiſe, 


Which, you ſay, live to come in my behalf. 
Agem: What wouldſt thou of us, Trojan? make 
demand. 


Cal. You have a Trojan priſoner, call'd Antenor, 


Yeſterday took; Troy holds him very dear. 


Oft have you (often have you thanks therefore) 
Deſir'd my Creſſid in right great exchange, 


Whom Troy hath ſtill deny'd : But this Antenor, 
I know, is ſuch a wreſt in their affairs, 


That their negotiations all muſt ſlack, 
Wanting his manage; and they will almoſt 
Give us a prince of blood, a ſon of Priam, 


In change of him: let him be ſent, great princes, 


And he ſhall buy my daughter; and her preſence 
Shall quite on off all ſervice I HAVE done, 


e good- will; and though he came as a a fagicine eſcap- 


ing from deſtruction, yet his ſervices after his reception, being 


voluntary and important, deſerved reward. This argument is 


not regularly and diſtinctly deduced, but this is, I think, the 

beſt explication that it will yet e Jounson. 

through the fight I bear in things, to Jove] This paſſage 

in all the modern editions is filently depraved, and printed thus: 
| through the fight ] bear in things to come. | 

'The 3 is ſo printed that nothing but the ſenſe can determine 

whether it be /owve or Fowve. I believe that the editors read 1 It as 


love, and therefore made the alteration to obtain ſome meaning. 


JounsoN. 
| —— to love, might mean—to the conſequences of Paris's ove 


In 


| for Helen. SrEEVINS. 


In moſt accepted pain. 

Agam.. Let Diomedes bear him, 
And bring us Creflid hither ; Calchas ſhall have 
What he requeſts of us. Good Diomed, 
Furniſh you fairly for this enterchange : 
Withal, bring word—if Hector will to-morrow 
Be anſwer'd in his challenge; Ajax is ready. 

Diom. This ſhall I undertake ; and 'tis a burden 
WY a am proud to bear. 

[ Exennt. Diomed, and Calchas, 


Enter Achilles, and Patroclus, before their tent. 


UM}. A Achilles ſtands i' the entrance of his tent 
pleaſe it our general to paſs ſtrangely by * 
As if he were forgot; — and, princes all, 
| Lay negligent and looſe regard upon 1 
I will come laſt: Tis like, he'll queſtion me, 


Why ſuch unplauſive eyes are bent, why turn'd on 


„ Kim: 

If ſo, I have * deriſion med'cinable, 
To uſe between your {ſtrangeneſs and his pride, 
Which his own will ſhall have deſire to drink ; 
It may do good: pride hath no other glaſs 
To ſhew irfelf, but pride; for ſupple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees. 

Azam. We'll execute your purpoſe, and * on 
A form of ſtrangeneſs as we pals along; 


'Þ 4 of accepted pain. ] Sir T, Hanmer, 4 Dr. Warburton | 


after him, read : 


In moſt accepted pay. 


They do not ſeem to underſtand the ab ies of the es. 
Her preſence, ſays Calchas, all frike off, or recompence the ſer- 


vice I have done, even in theſe labours which were moſt accepted, 
Jounson. 


: ——derifion med'cinable,) All the modern either have deci- 
fon, The old copies are apparently right. The folio in this 
place agrees with the quarto, fo that the en was at firſt 


merely accidental. JohN N. 
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So 
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So do each lord; and either greet him not, 
Or elſe diſdainfully, which ſhall ſhake him more 
Than if not look'd on. I will lead the way. 
Aacbil. What, comes che general to ſpeak with 
me? | 
You know my mind, I'll fight no more *gainſt Troy. 
Agam. ad Th ſays Achilles? would he aught with 
| ly | 
Neſt. Would you, my lord, aught with the general? 
Achil. No. 
Neft. Nothing, my lord, 
Agam. The better. 
Achil. Good day, good day. 
Men. How do you? how do you? 
Achil. What, does the cuckold ſcorn n me? . 
Ajax. How now, Patroclus? = 
Achil. Good morrow, Ajax. 
Ajax, Ha? 
Achil. Good morrow. 1D, 
Ajax. Ay, and good next day too. [Exeunt. 
Achil. What mean theſe tellows ? ? know they not 
Achilles? 
Pay. E 25 paſs by ſtrangely : they were us'd to 
„„ 
To ſend their ſmiles before them to Achilles; 
To come as humbly, as they us'd to creep 
To holy altars. 
Achil, What, am I poor of late? 
»Tis certain, Greatneſs, once fallen out with fortune, 
Muſl fall out with men too : What the declin'd 1s, 
He ſhall as ſoon read in the eyes of others, 
As feel in his own fall: for men, like butterflies, 
Shew not their mealy wings, but to the ſummer ; 
And not a man, for being ſimply man, 
Hath any honour; but's honour'd for thoſe honours 
Thar are without him, as place, riches, fayour, 
Prizes of accident as oft as merit ; ; 
Which 
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| Which when they fall, as being ſlippery ſtanders, 
The love that lean'd on them as ſlippery too, 
Doth one pluck down another, and together 
Die in the fall. But 'tis not ſo with me: 
Fortune and I are friends; I do enjoy 
At ample point all that I did 3 | | 
cave theſe men's looks; who do, methinks, find out 
Something in me not worth that rich beholding 
As they have often given. Here is Ulyſles ; 
Ill interrupt his reading, — — How now, Ulyſſes ? 
V. Now, great Thetis' ſon? | 
Achil. What are you reading? 
Uly/. A ſtrange fellow here 4 
writes me, That man — how dearly ever parted, 
How much in having, or without, or in,—— _ 
Cannot make boaſt to have that which he hath, 
Nor feels not what he owes, but by reflection; 
As when his virtues ſhining upon others 
Heat them, and they retort that heat again 
To the e 8 
Achil. This is not ſtrange, Ulyſſes. 
The beauty that is borne here in the face, 
The bearer knows not, but commends itſelf 


| 


* ———how dearly ever parted,] 1. e. how exquiſitely ſoever 
his virtues be divided and balanced in him. So, in Romeo and 
Juliet: * Stuff'd, as they ſay, with honourable parts, proportioned 
as one's thoughts would wiſh a man.” WarpurToN. 8 

1 do not think that in the word parted is included any idea of 
diviſion ; it means, however excellently endowed, with however 
ear or precious parts enriched or adorned. JoHnsonN. 

: Dr. Johnſon's expoſition 1s ſtrongly ſupported by a ſabſequent 
ine: | 3 | 8 55 

Fs That no man is the lord of any thing, 
(Though in and of him there is much conſiſting) 
Till he communicate his parts to others.“ 
| SO, Perſeus * ))) Lo On, ro EEE, 
cScire tuum nihil eſt, niſi te ſcire, hoc ſciat alter.“ 
See alſo the Dramatis Perſonæ of B. Jonſon's Every Man out 
Humour: * MACiLENTE, a man well-parted; a ſufficient 
Kolar, Kc.“ Malen. 1 SEP 472 


Vo I. IX. RY 8 5 : To 


5 


For ſpeculation turns not to itſelf, 


Fronting the ſun, receives and renders back 
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Jo others' eyes: nor doth the eye itſelf *, 
(That moſt 2. ſpirit of ſenſe) behold itself, 


Not going from itſelf; but eye to eye oppos d 
Salutes each other with each other's form. 


'Till it hath travell'd, and is marry'd there 

Where it may ſee irſelf: this is not ſtrange at all, 
NV. I do not ſtrain at the poſition, 

It is amikkar ; but at the author's drift: 

Who, in his circumſtance, expreſsly proves 

That no. man is the lord of any thing, 

(Though in and of him there 1s much conſiſting) 

*Till he communicate his parts to others : 

Nor doth he of himfelf know them for aught 

Till he behold them form'd in the applauſe 

Where they are extended; which, like an arch, re- 

verberates 
The voice again; or like a gate of ſteel 


His figure and his heat. I was much rapt in this; 


And apprehended here immediately 
»The unknown Ajax. 


Heavens, what a man is there! a very horſe; 


That has he knows not what. Nature, what thing 
there are, 


Moſt abject in regard, and dear in uſe! 
What things again moſt dear in the eſteem, 


3 To others" eyes, &c. 
(That moſt pure ſpirit, &c.] 
Theſe two lines are totally omitted in all the editions but the fir 
_ quarto, Pore, 


or doth the eye itſelf,) So, in Julius Czſar : 
| «© No Caſſius ; for the eye ſees not itſelf, 
«© But by reflexion, by ſome other things. 607 
STEEVENS. 
5. bis circumſtance] In the detail or circumdudtion 
of his argument. JornsoN. 


* The. unknown Ajax,] Ajax, who has abilities which were 
never brought 1 into view or uſe. Jou N SON. 


And 


ion 
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And poor in worth! 7 Now ſhall we ſee to-morrow 
An act that very chance doth throw opon him, 
Ajax renown'd. O heavens, what ſome men do, 
While ſome men leave to do! 

How ſome men creep in fkittiſn * s hall, 
While others play the ideots in her eyes 

How one man eats into another's — 


While pride is“ feaſting in his wantonneſs! 


To ſee theſe Grecean lords! why, even already 
They clap the lubber Ajax on the ſhoulder; 
As if his foot were on brave Hector's breaſt, 
And great Troy ſhrinking. 
Achil. 1 do believe it: for they paſs'd by me, 
As miſers do by beggars ; neither gave to me 
Good word, nor look: What are my deeds forgot? 
DD. Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 


A great-ſiz d monſter of ingratitudes : 


Thoſe ſcraps are good deeds paſt; which are devour'd 


As faſt as they are made, forgot as ſoon 


As done: Perſeverance, dear my lord, 


Keeps honour bright : To have done, is to hang 


Quite out of faſhion, like a ruſty mail 


7 — Now wve ſhall ſee to-morrow = 
2 act᷑ that very chance doth throw upon him + 
Ajax renown'd, ] I would read : | 
Ajax renown. 
The paſſage as it ſtands in the folio is hardly ſenſe. If feu 
be right, we ought to read: 
By an act, &c. MaLoNne. 
, He; ſome men creep in ſeittiſh Fortune s hall 1 To creep is to 
keep out of fight from whatever motive. Some men keep out of 


notice in the hall of fortune, while others, though they but play 85 
the ideot, are 8 35 in ber eye, in the way of diſtinction. 


Jounson. 
fiafting -] F allo, The quarto has faſting. Either 
a may bear a good ſenſe. ; 


 Jonunsox. 
' Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back,)} This ſpeech is 


printed in all the modern editions with ſuch deviations from the 


old copy as exceed the lawful power of an editor. Jenxson. 
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e but ates do not exhibit the work of Shakſpeare, 


In monumental mockery. Take the inſtant way; 
For honour travels in a ſtreight ſo narrow, 


Where one but goes abreaſt: keep then the path: 


For emulation hath a thouſand ſons, 


That one by one purſue; If you give way, 
Or hedge aſide from the direct forthright, 


Like to an entred tide, they all ruſh by, 


And leave you hindmoſt * ; — 


Or like a gallant horſe fallen in firſt rank, 


Lie there for pavement * to the abject rear, 


Ober run and trampled on: Then what they do 1 in 


preſent, | 
T hough leſs than yours in ey muſt 0 er- top yours: 
For time is like a faſhionable hoſt, 
That ſlightly ſhakes his parting g gueſt by the hand; 
And with his arms out-ſtretch' d, as he would fly, 


Graſps- in the comer : Welcome ever ſmiles, 


And fare wel goes out ſighing. O, let not virtue ſeek 


Remuneration for the thing i it was; for beauty, wit, 


1. birth, vigour of bone, deſert in ſervice, 
Love, friendſhip, charity, are ſubjects all 

Lo envious and calumniating time. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,— 


— and chere you lie J) Theſe words are not in the folio, 
Jokxsox. 
Nor in any other copy that I have Fo I have given the 


paſſage as I found it in the folio. SrEEVENS. 


3. to the atjed rear,] 80 Hanmer. All the editors . 
fore him read: . 


to the abje@, near. jon xson. | 
+ 0 er run, &c.] The quarto wholly omits the kmile of the 


| horſe, and reads thus : 


And leave you hindmeſt, then da they do at preſent. | 
The folio ſeems to have ſome omiſſion, for the fimile begins, 
Or, ile à gallant horſe— Jokxsox. 
The modern editors read: 6 
Fier beauty, wit, high birth, ert in ferwice, K © 
do not deny but the changes produce a more eaſy lapſe of num- 


JOHNSON. . 


That 


. 


\ 
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That all, with one conſent, praiſe new-born gawds, - 

Though they are made and moulded of things paſt ; 

* And ſhew to duſt, that is a little gilt. 

More laud than gilt o'er-duſted. 

The preſent eye praiſes the preſent object: 

Then marvel not, thou great and complete man, 

That all the Greeks begin to worſhip Ajax ; 

Since things in motion ſooner catch the eye, 

Than what not ſtirs. The cry went once on thee ?, 

And ſtill it might, and yet it may again, 

If thou would'ſt not entomb thyſelf alive, 

And caſe thy reputation in thy tent ; : 

Whoſe glorious deeds, but in theſe fields of late, 

Made emulous miflions*monglt the gods themſelves, 
Th And 


s And go to duſt, that is a little gilt, 
More laud than gilt o'er-dufted.] . _ 8 
In this mangled condition do we find this truly fine obſervation 
tranſmitted in the old folzos. Mr. Pope ſaw it was corrupt, and 
therefore, as I preſume, threw it out of the text; becauſe he 
would not indulge his private ſenſe in attempting to make ſenſe 
of it. 1 owe the foundation of the amendment, which I have 
given to the text, to the ſagacity of the ingenious Dr. Thirlby. 
Tread. . e A LE 
And give to duſt, that is a little gilt, 
More laud than they will give to gold ger-dufted. 
. | e | THEOBALD 
This emendation has been adopted by the ſucceeding editors, 
but recedes too far from the copy. There is no other corruption 
than ſuch as Shakſpeare's incorrectneſs often reſembles. He 
has omitted the article zo in the ſecond line: he ſhould have 
Written TO. | 8 | 
More laud than to gilt er- duſted. JoH NSN. 
1 —— The cry went once on thee, | The folio has: 
A ut on thee. | MALox k. . 
Made emulous miſſions—] Mifions for diviſions, i. e. goings 
out, on one fide and the other. WARBURTON. 5 hae 
The meaning of miſſion ſeems to be diſpatches of the gods from 
heaven about mortal buſineſs, ſuch as often happened at the ſiege 
of Troy. JoHxnsoNn. OL ee | 5 
It means the deſcent of deities to combat on either ſide; an 
idea which Shakſpeare very probably adopted from Chapman's 
Ts H 3 _ tranſlation 
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Tis known, Achilles, that you are in love 


Than breath, or pen, can give expreſſure to: 


| 8 of Homer, In the üifth beck Dicmed wounds Mars, 


| fered i in the battle. This diſobedience is the faction which 1 


5 letcher' 5 Philaſter, Act IV : 


And drave. great, Mars to faction. 
Achil. Of this my privacy 
I have ſtrong reaſons. 
Ny. But gainſt your privacy 
The reaſons, are more potent and heroical: 


With one of Priam's daughtersꝰ. 

Achil. Ha! known ? 

UH. Is that a wonder? 
The providence that's in a watchful ſtate, 
Knows. almoſt every grain of Pluto's gold; 
Finds bottom in the uncomprehenſive N 1 


Keeps place with thought; and almoſt, like the gods, 
Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles, 
There is a myſtery (* with whom relation 

Durſt never meddle) in the ſoul of ſtate ; 
Which hath an operation more divine, 


All the commerce that. you have had with Troy, 


who on his return to heaven is rated by Jupiter for having inter- 


ſuppoſe Ulyſſes would deſcribe. STEtvens. 
Done of Priam's daughters.) Polyxena, in the act of mar- 
rying whom, he was afterwards killed by Paris. STEEVENS. 


 * Knows almnft, & c.] For this elegant line the quarto has only, 
Knows aimoſt every thing. Jonunson, 


I t we ſhould read, of Plat ane So, Beaumont and 


„ Tis not the wealth 95 Plutus, nor the gold 

e Lock'd in the heart of earth | 

It ſhould be remember'd however, that mines of gels were an- 
ciently ſuppoſed. to be guarded by demons. STERVENS. 
Keeps place with thought ; ] i. e. there is in the provi- 
dence of a ftate, as in the providence of the univerſe, a kind of 
ubiquity. The expreſſion is exquiſitely fine: yet the Oxford 
editor alters it to deepe pace, and lo. deſtroys all its beauty. 


WARBURTON, 


3 


(i ar hom relation 


Durft never meddle) There is a ſecret admiaifieadon 
of air, which no h:ffory was ever able to diſcover. Johnson. 


A 


. 
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As perfectly is ours, as yours, my lord; 


And better would it fit Achilles much, 


To throw down Hector, than Polyxena: 


But it muſt grieve young Pyrrhus now at home, 
When fame ſhall in our iſlands ſound her trump ; ; 
And all the Greekiſh girls ſhall tripping fing,— 


| Great Hector's ſiſter did Achilles win; 
| But our brave Ajax bravely beat down him. 


Farewel, my lord: J as your lover ſpeak; 
The fool llides o' er the 1 ice that you ſhould break. 
Exit. 
Pat. To this effect, Achilles, have 1 word you; : 
A woman impudent and manniſh grown 2» 
Is not more Ioath'd, than an effeminate man 
In time of action. I ſtand condemn'd for this; „ 


They think, my little ſtomach to the war, 


And your great love to me, reſtrains you thus: 
Sweet, rouſe yourſelf; and the weak wanton A 
Shall from your neck unlooſe his amorous fold, 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion's mane, 
Be ſhook to air. 

e Shalk _— _ with Lap ? 

pinks," yr 

Acbil. 1 ſee, my reputation is at eke! 
My fame is ſhrewdly gor'd, 

Patr. O, then beware 


| Thoſe wounds heal ill, chat men da give themſelves; 


Omiſſion to do what is neceflary 

Seals a commiſſion ta a blank of danger; 
And danger, like an ague, ſubtly taints 
Even then when we fix idly in the . 5 


* e. J. 80 = quarto.. The folla': 
5 Omi/fion to 40 * ] ' By 3 our duty we commiſfen or 


enable that an 1 7 of diſhonour, which could not reach us be- 


fore, t * hold upon us. JonnsoN, 


H BY fs, Achit, 
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I' ſend the. fool to Ajax, and defire him 


himſelf. | 1 


tor; and is ſo prophetically proud of an heroical cud- 


a ſtride, and a ſtand : ruminates, like an hoſteſs, that 
| hath no arithmetic but her brain to ſet down her 


who ſhould ſay—there were wit in this head, an 
*rwould out; and fo there is; but it lies as coldly i in 


knocking. The man's undone for ever; for if Hec- 


 Good-morrow, Ajax; and he replies, Thanks, Aga- 


for the general? He's grown a very land-fiſh, lan- 
guageleſs, a monſter. A plague of opinion! a man 


Achil. Go call Therſites hither, ſweet Patroclus : : 


To invite the Trojan lords after the combat, | 
To ſee us here unarm'd : I have a woman's longing, 
An appetite that I am fick withal, 
To ſee great Hector in his weeds of peace; 
To talk with him, and to behold his viſage, 
Even to my full of view. A labour ſav'd! 
WN 

Ther. A wonder! 

Achil. What? 

Ther. Ajax goes by: and down the field, aſking for 


Acbil. How ſo? 
Ther. He muſt fight ſingly to-morrow with Hec- 


gelling, that he raves in ſaying nothing. 


Achil. How can that be? | 
Ther. Why, he ſtalks up and down like a e 


reckoning : bites his lip * with a politic regard, as 


him as fire in a flint, which will not ſhew without 


tor break not his neck 1'the combat, he'll break it 
himſelf in vain- glory. He knows not me: I ſaid, 


memnon. What think you of this man, that takes me 


may wear it on both e like a leather jerkin. 


3 uit a politic "eas 1 With a 0 lock. jonxsax, 
Achil, 
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Achil. Thou muſt be my embaſſador to him, 
Therſites. 

Ther. Who, I? Why, he'll ankles. no body; he 
profeſſes not anſwering; ſpeaking is for beggars; he 
wears his tongue in his arms. I will put on his pre- 
ſence; let Patroclus make demands to me, * ſhall 
ſee the pageant of Ajax. 

Achil. To him, Patroclus: Tell him, ft humbly 
deſire the valiant Ajax, to invite the mot valorous 
Hector to come unarm'd to my tent; and to pro- 
cure ſafe conduct for his perſon, of ahi, magnani- | 
mous, and moſt illuſtrious, ſix- or-ſeven-times-ho- 
nour'd captain-general of the Grecian 0 Aga- | 
memnon, &c. Do this. 

Patr. Jove bleſs great Ajax! 

Ther. Hum! . 

Patr. I come from the worthy Achilles. 

Ther. Ha! | 

Patr. Who moſt humbly defires Fe to invite | 
Hector to his rent. 

Ther. Hum! 

Patr. And to procure ale conduct from Aga- 
memnon. | 

Ther. Agamemnon ? 

Patr. Ay, my lord, 

"Ther. Hat 

Patr, What ſay you to't? 

Ther. God be wi'you, with all my heart. 

Patr. Your anſwer, fir. a 

Ter. If to-morrow be a fair day, by eleven o'clock 
it will go one way or other ; pepe e he Dal Pay 
| for me ere he has me. 

Patr. Your anſwer, fir, 

_ Ther. Fare you well, with all my heart. 

Achil. Why, but he is not in this tune, is ; he? 

Ther, No, 44 he's out o'tune thus. What muſick 
will be in him ben Hector has knock d out his 


brains, 


. FER, —— 2. 


* 


FT ” 
4 


Had I fo good occaſion to he long, 
As you, prince Paris, nought but heavenly buſineſs 
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brains, I know not: But, I am ſure, none; unleſs the 

idler Apollo get his ſinews to make catlings on”. 
Achil.Come, thou ſhalt bear a letter to him ſtraight, 
Ther. Let me bear another to his horſe; ; for that 3 

the more capable creature. | 
Achil. My mind is troubled, like a fountain Aire; 


And 1 myſelt ſee not the bottom of it. 


Exeunt Achilles, ohd Patroclus. 
Ther. Would the fountain of your mind were clear 


again, that I might water an aſs at it! I had rather 


* a tick i in a ſheep, than ſuch a valiant 1 ignorance. 
Exit. 
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ACT IV. SCENE 1 
4 Preet in Troy. 


Enter at one » dior neas, and Servant; with'a yoreh : 


at another, Paris, Deiphovus, Antenor, and Diomed, 
Sc. with torches. 


Par. See, hol Who 18 that there! > 
Dei. It is the lord Eneas. 
Ane. Is the prince there in perſon : - 


a 


Should rob my bed mate of my company 
Dio. That's my mind £00. Goοοτ rox. lord 
Anne: 
Par. A valiant Greek, Xneas; take his hand 
Witneſs the proceſs of your N wherein 
You told how Diomed, a whole week by days, 


Did haunt you in the field. 


7 to mate catlings on.] It has been already obſerved that 
4 ; curling fignifes a ſmell lute-ſtring made of catgit. One of the 
ene in Remes and Faliet is Called simon  Catling. STEEVERNs. 


2 2 Ne. 


5 25 
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ne. Health to you, valiant ſir, wed 
7 Puring all queſtion of the gentle truce : 

But when I meet you arm'd, as black defiance, 

As heart can think, or courage execute. 

Dio. The one and other Diomed embraces. 
Our bloods are now in calm; and, ſo long, health: 


But when contention and occaſion meet, 

By Jove, Fl play the hunter for thy life, 

With all my force, purſuit, and policy. | 
Ane. And thou ſhalt hunt a lion, that will fly 

With his face backward. In humane gentleneſs, 

Welcome to Troy! now, by Anchiſes' life, 

Welcome, indeed ! 9 By Venus' hand I ſwear, 

No man alive can love, in ſuch a fort, _ 

The thing he means to kill, more excellently. 


read: 


During all queſtion of the gentle truce:] I once chought to 


During all quiet of the gentle truce. 5 | 
But I think ueſtion means intercourſe, interchange of converſa- 
tion. JOHNSON. ; | * RR 


And thou ſhalt hunt a lion, that will ly b TL h 
With his face back in humane gentleneſs.) Thus Mr. Pope in 
his great ſagacity pointed this paſſage in his firſt edition, not de» 
viating from the error of the old copies. What conception he 
had to himſelf of a lion flying in humane gentleneſs, I will not pre- 
tend to affirm; I ſuppoſe he had the idea of as gently at a lan, 
or, as what our vulgar call an Eſſex lion, a calf. If any other 
lion fly with his face turned backward, it is fighting all the-way 
as he retreats: and in this manner it is Aneas profeſles that he 
ſhall fly when he's hunted. But where then are the ſymptoms of 
humane gentlene/s? My correction of the pointing reſtores good 
| ſenſe, and a proper behaviour in Aneas. As ſoon. as ever he has 
returned Diomedes? brave, he ſtops ſhort, and corrects himſelf 
for expreſſing ſo much fury in a time of truce; from the fierce 
ſoldier becomes the courtier at once ; and, remembering his 
enemy to be a gueſt and an ambaſſador, welcomes him as ſuch 
to the Trojan camp. TarEoBALD.. 3 5 
y Venus and 1 fwear,) This oath was uſed to inſi- 
nuate his reſentment for Diomedes? wounding his mother in the 
hand, WarBURTON, | fs 5 
believe Shakſpeare had no ſuch alluſion in his thoughts. He 
would hardly have made Eneas civil and uncivil in the ſame 
breath. Siri. „ 
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Dio. We ſympathize :—Jove, let Eneas live, 
If to my ſword his fate be not the glory, 
A thouſand complete courſes of the ſun ! 
But, in mine emulous honour, let him die, 


With every joint a wound; and that to-morrow ! 


Ane. We know each other well. 
Dio. We do; and long to know each other worſe. 


Par. This is the moſt deſpiteful gentle EEG 
The nobleſt hateful love, that e'er I heard of, — 
What buſineſs, lord, fo early? ? 5 


Ane. 1 was ſent for to the king but why, I 
know nor. 


Par. His purpoſe meets you; ; "Twas to bring 
this Greek 


To Calchas' houle ; and there to render him ; 
For the enfreed Antenor, the fair Creſſid: 
Let's have your company; or, if you pleaſe, 
Haſte there before us: I conſtantly do think, 
(Or, rather, call my thought a certain knowledge) 
My brother Troilus lodges there to-night ; 


Rouſe him, and give him note of our approach, 


With the whole quality wherefore : I 8 
| We ſhall be much un welcome. 


Ane. That I aſſure you; 


Troilus had rather. Troy were borne to Greets: : 
Than Creſſid borne from Troy. | | 


Par. There is no help; 


The better diſpoſition of the time 


Will have it ſo. On, lord; we'll tollow you. 
Ane. Good morrow, all. W e e 


Par. And tell me, noble Diomed ; faith, tell me 


true, 
Even in the ſoul of ſound good feltowſhip,— 
Who, in your thoughts, merits fair Helen beſt, 


Myſelf, or Menelaus? 


'* His purpoſe metti you por 1 bring you his meaning and 
Lis myers. nnen, 


. „„ Dio. 


© + Ir... MC 


of , nw Wk 
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Dio. Both alike: 
He merits well to have her, that 266k ſeek ker 
(Not making any ſcruple of her ſoylure) 
With ſuch a hell of pain, and world of charge; 
And you as well to keep her, that defend her 
(Not palating the taſte of her diſhonour) 
With ſuch a coſtly loſs of wealth and friends : 
He, like a puling cuckold, would drink' up 
The lees and dregs of * a Aat Pe; 
You, like a lecher, out of whoriſh loins | 
Are pleas'd to breed out your inheritors : 

Both merits pois'd, each weighs nor leſs nor more z 
But he as he, the heavier for a whore. 
Par. You are too bitter to your country-wornan. 

Dio. She's bitter to her country: Hear me, Paris, 
For every falſe drop in her bawdy veins. 
A Grecian's life hath ſunk ; for every ſcruple 
Of her contaminated carrion weight, 
A Trojan hath been ſlain: ſince. ſhe could ſpeak, 
She hath not given ſo many good words breath, 
As for her Greeks and Trojans ſuffer'd death. 
Par, Fair Diomed, you do as Shaping do, | 


9 


a flat tamed FENG ;] i. e. a piece of wine out . which 
the ine is all flown. WAR BURTON. 


3 Both merits pois?d, each weighs 20 leſs nor more; 5 
But he as he, which heavier for & whore.) I read: * 
But he as he, each heavier for a whore. 


Heavy is taken both for weigh, and for fad or eli. The 
quarto reads: : 


But he as he, rhe heavier for a whore.” 


I know not whether the thought i 15 not that of a wager. It muſt 
then be read thus: 


But he as he. Which heavier for a 1 2 | 
That 1 is, for a Whore ſtaked down, which 7 is the heavier. 
 Jonxson. 


7 


As the quarto reads, 

| the heavier for a whore. | 

I think all new pointing or alteration unneceſſary. The ſenſe ap- 
pears to be this: the merits of either are ſunk in value, becauſe 

the conteſt between dem! is only for a ſtrumpet. STEEVENS. 


Diſpraiſe 
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Diſpraife the thing that you deſire to buy: 

But we in ſilence hold this virtue well. 

s We'll not commend what we intend to ſell. 

Here lies our way, IIe. 


— 


5 1 SCENE I. 


x Pandarus houſe. 
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0 e 5 | Enter Troilus, and Creſids. 


1 Trot. Dear, trouble not yourſelf; the morn is cold, 
1 Cre. Then, ſweet my lord, I'll call * uncle down; 
0 He ſhall unbolt the gates. 
. Troi. Trouble him not; 
. To bed, to bed: Sleep kill ts; pretty eyes, 
Wi And give as ſoft attachment to thy ſenſes, 
| {—_ As infants' empty of all thought } 
1 Cre. Good morrow then. 

Troi. I pr'ythee now, to bed. 
1 Cre. Are you aweary of me? . 
_ Troi, O Creflida! but that the buſy day, 5 
0% Wak'd by the lark, has rouz'd the ribald crows, 
1 ID 7 And dreaming night will hide our Joys no longer, 
1 I would not from thee. 
A Cre. Night hath been too brief. 


Wh fl S WW, -1I not commend 8 e en ta ſell.] I believe the mean- 
ba 1 ing is only this: though you practiſe the buyer's art, we will 
i | 
| 


not practiſe the ſeller's. We intend to {ell Helen dear, yet will 
not commend her. JonnsoN. | 


$410 | Dr. Warburton would read, no- ſell. STEEVENS, 

| T he ſenſe, I think, requires we ſhould read condemn. 
TyYRWHITT. 
] So the old copies. The moderns bare: a 
sleep ſeal — Jonmson. 

Sy And dreaming right will hide cur joys.] The folio reads : 2 
bid our . Maroxz. 1 55 | 


Sleep kill 


7 701, 
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rei. Beſhrew the witch! with venomous wights 


ſhe ſtays, 
*As tediouſiy as hell; but Ries the graſps of love, 


With wings more momentary-ſwift chan thought, 
You will catch cold, and curſe me. 
Cre. Pr'ythee, "ry ;—you men will never tarty: 
O fooliſh Creſſida I might have till held off, 
And then you would have gk ther Hark ! there's 
one up. 
Pan. 1 8 What's all the doors open here? 
Toi. It is your uncle. 


Enter Pandarus ef 


Cre. Apeſtilence on him! now will he be mocking: 


] ſhall have ſuch a life, — 
Pan, How now, how. now ? how go maiden- 


ſid ? 
Cre. Go hang yourſelf, younau ghty mocking uncle! ! 


* fs tediouſly——] The folio has: 
As hideoully as hell. Jotns0N. 
Mill wings more momentary-ſwift than thought. The ſecond 
folio reads: 
With win gs more eren fovifte than thought. 


MaLowvs. 
: Enter Pandarns, ] The hint for the following ſhort converſa- 
tion between Pandarus and Creffida is taken from Chaucer's 
Treilus and Creſſeide, bodk 3. v. 1561. 
_ © Pandare, a morowe which that commin was 
Undo his nece gan her faire to grete, 
And faied all this night fo rained it alas! 
That all my drede is, that ye, necè ſwete, 
« Have little leiſir had to ſlepe and mete, 
« All night (quod he) hath rain fo do me wake, 
1 That ſome of us I trowe ther heddis "ake. 12 


« Creſſeide anſwerde, nevir the bet for you, os 
Foxe that ye ben, God yeve your herte care 
«« God _ me ſo, 2 cauſid all this fare, &c.T 
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You 


heads —kleres you maid! "WIPE" my coulin Creſ- : 
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| You bring me to do, and then you flout me too. 


| How earneſtly they knock !- 


1 would not for half Troy hive you ſeen here. 


heavy gull. 


Pan. To do what? to do what f—let her ſay what: : 
What have I brought you th do? 

Cre. Come, come; beſhrew your heart 1 | youll 
ner be good, 0 
Nor ſuffer others. 


Pan. Ha, ha! Alas, poor ieh! a poor capoc- 


chia l—haſt not ſlept to- night? would he not, a 
naughty man, * it ſleep? a bugbear take him! 


[One knocks, 
Cre. Did not! tell you ?- ZE, would he were knock d 
© the head !— 


Who's that at door ? good uncle, go ind ſee. 
My lord, come you again into my chamber: 
You mile, and mock me, as if 1 meant naughtily. 


Toi. Ha, ha! 


Cre. Come, you are deceiv'd, I think of no fuck 


thing. 


in Knock. 


I Ereunt. 
Pan. Who's there? what s the matter? will you | 


beat down the door? How now! 2 what' s the matter { 


Euter En nNeas. 


Axe. Good morrow, lord, good morrow. 


70 40 To 4 is here b in a wanton ſenſe. See 
Vol. II. p. 15. Vol. IV. p. 70. Vol. VIII. p. 552. Col LIxs. 

3 a poor chipochia! ] This word, I am afraid, has 
ſuffered under the. ignorance of the editors; for it is a word in 


no living language that I can find. Pandarus ſays it to his niece, 


in a jeering ſort of tenderneſs. He would ſay, I think, in 


| Engliſh—Peer innocent! Peer fool! haft not ſlept to-night ? 
Theſe appellations are very well anſwered by the Italian word 
 eapocchio ? for capocchio ſignifies the thick head of a club; and 


thence metaphorically, a head of not much brain, a fot, dullard, 
THEOBALD. 


pray you, come in; 


P 2. 


—— 


— 


e 
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Pan, Who's there? my lord Aneas? By my Tek, 
I knew you not: What news with you ſo W ? 

ne. Is not prince Troilus here? 

pan. Here! what ſhould lie do here? 


Ene. Come, he is here, my lord, do not deny him; | 


It doth import him much, to ſpeak with me. 


Pan. Is he here, ſay you? *tis more than I know, : 


ll be ſworn: For my own part, 1 came in late.— — 
What ſhould he do here? 


ne. Who !——nay then: 


come, come, you'll do him wrong ere you are ware: 


You'll be ſo true to him, to be Falſe to him: 


Do not you know of him, but yet fetch him hither ;: 
Go. 


As Pandarus i 10 going out, enter Ti roilus. 


oi. How now ? what's the matter? | 
ne. My lord, I ſcarce have leiſure to falute you, 
My“! matter is ſo raſh: There is at hand 
Paris your brother, and Deiphobus, 
The Grecian Diomed, and our Antenor 
5 Deliver'd to us; Tos for him forthwith, 
Fre the firſt ſacrifice, within-this hour, 
We mult give up to Diomedes' hand 
The lady Creflida, 
Tro. Is it concluded fo ? | 
Ane. By Priam, and the general ſtate 4 Troy! 
They are at hand, and ready to effect it. 
Toi. How my atchievements mock me 
I will go meet them: and, my lord ZEneas, 
We met by chance; you did not find me here. 


3 h raſh —1 ey buſineſs is ſo haſy and fo 


abrupt, Jonunsov. 
So, in K. Henry IV. P. II. „ ” 
= a conitun, or raſh gunpowder. brenn 
* Delivered to us; &. ] So the folio. The quarts thus: 
Delivered to bim, and forthwith, Jonnon. 5 


Yor, IX. 1 Ane. 
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Ene. Good, good, my lord ; 
neighbour Pandar 
Have not more gift in taciturnity, _ 
[ Exeunt Troilus, and Anas, 
Pan. Is't poſſible ? ? no ſooner got, but loſt ? The 
devil take Antenor! the young prince will go mad, 
A "Tal upon Antenor | I would, they had | broke's 
nec 


the ſecrets of 


Enter 0 da. 


Cre. How now ? What | is the matter? Who way 
here? 
Pan. Ah, ah! 
Cre. Why ſigh you ſo profoundly ? where's my 
lord? gone? 


Tell me, ſweet uncle, what” s the matter? 


Pan. Would I were as s deep under the earth, as [ 
am above! „ 


0 the ſecrets of nature, 
| Have not mort gift in taciturnity.] 


This i is the reading of both the elder folios; but the firſt verſe 


manifeſtly halts, and betrays its being defective. Mr. Pope 


the ſecrets of neighbour Pandar. 


If this be a niſin ex fide codicum (as he profeſſes all his various 


readings to be) it is founded on the credit of ſuch copies, as it 
has not been my fortune to meet with. 1 have ventured to make 
out the verſe thus: 

7 be ſecret'ſt things of nature, &e. 7 
3. e. the arcane nature, the myſteries of nature, of occult philo- 
iophy, or of religious ceremonies. Our poet has alluſions of this 


ſort in ſeveral other paſſages. TRREOBAT p. 


Mr. Pope's reading is in the old quarto, So great is the ne. 
ceſlity of collation. JohN. 

The ſecrets of nature could hardly have been a corruption of 
«4 the ſecrets of acighbaur Pandar.” Perhaps the een was 


made by the author, and that he wrote: 


Good, good, my lord; the fecreteft of nature 
Have not more gift in init. | 
So, in Macheth;s | | 
6% — the ſecreteſt man of blood,” _ Martone, 


Cre ö 


5 


re ö 
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Cre. O the gods what's the matter? „ 
Pan. Pr'ythee, get thee in; Would thou had'ſt neer 
been born! I knew, thou wouldſt be his death. | 

O poor gentleman IA plague upon Antenor ! 
Cre. Good uncle, I befeech you on my knees, 


I beſeech you, what's the matter? 


Pan. Thou muſt be gone, wench, thou muſt be 
gone; thou art chang'd for Antenor: thou muſt to 


thy father, and be gone from Troilus; *twill be his | 


death; *twill be. his bane; he cannot bear it. 
Cre. O you Immortal gods! 1 will not go. 
Pan. Thou muſt. 
Cre. J will not, uncle: L have forgot my father; ; 

I know no touch of conſanguinity ; 

No kin, no love, no blood, no ſoul ſo near me, 


nas the ſweet Troilus.—O you gods divine! 


Make Creſſid's name the very crown of falſhood, 

If ever ſhe leave Troilus ! Time, force, and death ?, 7, 
Do to this body what extremes you can; 

But the ſtrong baſe and building of my love 

Is as the very center of the earth, 


Drawing all things to it,—Pll go in, and weep. — 
8 Do, do. 


Cre. Tear my bright hair, and ſcratch my praiſed 
cheeks; 
Crack my clear voice with ſobs, and break my heart 
With OY Troilus. I will not 80 from Troy. 


[ Exeunt. 
7 ran Time, force, * death 1 The ſecond folio reads, 
Ine and death, MALONE. 
ZZ; OHNE 


«16 TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 
Before Pandarus houſe, 
Enter Paris, T. roilus, Aneas, Diomedes, os 


Par. It is great morningꝰ; and the hour prefix' 

Of her delivery to this valiant Greek 

Comes faſt upon :—Good my brother Troilus, 

Tell you the lady what ſhe is to do, 

And haſte her to the purpoſe. 

Troi. Walk in to her houſe; _ 

I' bring her to the Grecian preſently : 

And to his hand when I deliver her, 
Think it an altar; and thy brother Troilus 
A prieſt, there offering to it his own heart. (Exit Troi, 

Par. I know what tis to love; 

And *'would, as I ſhall pity, I could 59 
Pleaſe you, walk i in, my lords, [Event 


. © E N * * 
An apartment in Pandarus' houſe. 


Enter Pandarus, and Crefii da. 


Pi Be moderate, be moderate. | 
Cre. Why tell you me of moderation? 
The grief is fine, full, perfect, that I taſte, 

. 5 And 
4 —great morning p—] Grand j joar ; 3 a Galliciſm, 


STEeLvENs, 


9 7 he grief, &c.] The folio dE. 
The grief is fine, full per fe, that I tafte, | 
is no leſs in a ſenſe TO = | 

As that which cauſeth it, 

| The quarto otherwiſe : 

The grief ts fine, Fall, perfect, that I taſte, 
Aud violenteth in a ſenſe as 2 
A that which cauſeth it. 


Friolenteth 
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And violenteth in a ſenſe as ſtrong . 

As that which cauſeth it: How can I moderate it? 
If I could temporize with my affection, 

Or brew it to a weak or colder palate, 

The like allayment could I give my grief: 

My love admits no qualifying droſs; 

No more my grief, in ſuch a precious loſs. 


Enter 7 roilus. 


Pan. Here, here, here he ron ih ſweet ducks! 

Cre. O Troilus! Troilus! _ 

Pan. What a pair of ſpectacles is here! Let me 
embrace too: O heart, — as the goodly ſaying is. — 

—0 heart, o heavy heart, 

* Why feb thou without breaking 3 ? 

where he anſwers again, 

_ Becauſe thou canſt not eaſe thy ſmart, 
By friendſhip, nor by ſpeaking. 

There never was a truer rhyme. Let vs caſt away 
nothing, for we may live to have need of ſuch a verſe; 
we ſee it, we ſee it. How now, lambs? 

"ws Creſſid, [ love thee 1 in fo : ſtrained A purity, : 


Fiolenteth is a word with which I am not acquainted, yet W 
it may be right, The n of che text is without authority. 
Jonnson, 

I have followed the quarto. Piolenceth is uſed by Ben Jonſon 

in The Devil is an Aſs : 

Nor nature violenceth in both theſe.” 
and Mr, Tollet has fince furniſhed me with this verb as ſpelt 3 in 
the play of Shakſpeare : “ His former adverſaries violented any 
thing againſt him,” Fuller's Worthies, in Angleſea. 

Dr. Farmer likewiſe adds the following inſtance from Latimer, 
p. 71. Maiſter Pole violentes the text for the maintenance of 
the Biſhop of Rome,” 

The modern reading was 5- 

And in its fenſe is no le / frong, than chat 

Which cauſeth it, STEEVENS. 
1. ——fraind——)] So the quarto. The ali and all the 
moderns ave range. Jounson, 


ES: That 
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That the bleſt gods—as angry with my fancy, 
More bright in zeal than the devotion which 

Cold lips blow to their deities—take thee from me, 
Cre. Have the gods envy ? 

Pan. Ay, ay, ay, ay; tis too plain a caſe, 
Cre. And is it true, that I mult go from Troy? 
CT}; roi. A hateful truth. _ 

Cre. What, and from Troilus t too? 

Troi. From Traps, and Troilus. 

Cre. Is it poſſible? 

Pi. And ſuddenly; where i injury of chance. 
Puts back leave- taking, juſtles roughly by 

All time of pauſe, rudely beguiles our lips 

Of all rejoindure, forcibly prevents 

Our lock'd embraſures, ſtrangles our dear vows. 
Even in the birth of our own labouring breath; 
We two, that with ſo many thouſand ſighs ; 
Did buy each other, muſt poorly ſell ourſelves 
With the rude brevity and diſcharge of one. 
Injurious time now, with a robber's haſte, 
Crams his rich thievery up, he knows not how ; 
As many farewels as be ſtars in heaven, 

With diſtinct breath and conſign'd kiſſes to them, 
He fumbles up into a looſe adieu; 
And ſcants us with a ſingle famiſh” d kiſs, 5 
Diſtaſted with the ſalt of broken tears. 
Aneas (within. | My lord! is the lady ready? 


2 With diftin8 Breath and confign'd Kiſfes 4 to them ] Conf 224 
means ſealed; from configno, Lat. So, in King Henry V: It 
*© were, my lord, a hard condition for a maid to conſig 1 to.” 
Our author has the fame 1dea in many other places, So, in 
Meaſure for Meaſure.: 

But my %s bring again, 
66 Seals of love, but ſeal'd in vain,” 

Again, in his Venus and Adonis: 


if Pure lips, ſweet feats in my bolt lips zmprinted. 2 


| MauoNe. 
| T Diftaſted with vhe {alt of broken rears. 1 Falle 
Pittaſting, Ke; Matoxg. FG 22 
Frei. 
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Troi. Hark! you are call d: Some ſay, theGenius ſo# 
Cries, Came! to him that inſtantly muſt die. — 

Bid them have patience ; ſhe ſhall come anon. 
Pan. Where are my tears? rain, to lay this wind, 
Or my heart will be blown up by the root. [Exit Pan. 

Cre. I muſt then to the Grecians? 

Troi. No remedy. 

Cre. A woeful Creſſid mongſt the merry Greeks— 
When ſhall we ſee again? 

Troi. Hear me, my love: Be thou but true of 

heart. 

Cre. I true! how now? what wicked deer; is this? 

Toi. Nay, we mult uſe . NCR: kindly, 
For it is parting from us : 
I ſpeak not, be thou true, as fearing ther; 
* For I will throw my glove to death himſelf, 
That there's no maculation in thy heart : 
But, be thou true, ſay I, to faſhion in 
My ſequent proteſtation ; be thou true, 

And I will ſee thee. ; 
Cre. O, you ſhall be expos'd, my lord, to dangers 
As infinite. as imminent! but, I'll be true. 1 
Troi. And III grow friend with danger. Wear 

this ſleeve. N 


* Hark! you are call'd : Some ſay, the Gains 1 
Cries, Come ! to him that oy. ME die.) An obſcure 
poet (Flatman) has borrowed this thou ok 

My ſoul juſt now about to take her fight, 
Into the regions of eternal night, 
_ *© Methinks, I hear ſome gentle Sbirit fay, 
Be not fearful, come away /” 
After whom, Pope: 
Hark! they whiſper ; angels fon. F 
« Siſter ſpirit, come away.” Matons. 5 
A woeful Craſid *mongſt the merry Greeks |] 85, in 4 . : 
World my Maſters, 1640, a man gives the watchmen ſome money, 
and hw they have received it be ſays: the merry Greeks un- 
derſtand me.” SrEE VER. 
For I will throw my glove to death——] That is, I will 
challenge death himſelf 3 in defence of thy fidelity. Jon xsox. 


14 Cre. 
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Cre. And you this glove. When ſhall I ſee you} ( 
Troi. I will corrupt the Grecian centinels, 
To give thee nightly viſitation. Bu 
But yet, be true. An 
Cre. O heavens I be true again? 155 W 
Troi. Hear why I ſpeak it, love: The Grecian Pr 
2 youths | 
Are well compos'd, with pifts of nature flowing, | | 
And ſwelling o'er with arts and exerciſe z ; 
How novelties may move, and Parts with perſon, 
Alas, a kind of godly jealouſy A 
(Which, I beſeech you, call a virtuous fin) 
Makes me afeard. 

Cre. O heavens! you love me not. W 
TJyoi. Die Ja villain then! 1 
In this I do not call your faith in queſtion, V 

So mainly as my merit: I cannot ling, V 
Nor heel the high lavolt?, nor ſweeten talk, F 
Nor play at ſubtle games; fair virtues all, Is 
To which the Grecians are moſt prompt and preg- 
| nant: -- | 
But I can tell, that in each grace of theſe 
There lurks a ſtill and 'dumb- diſcourſive devil, V 
That tempts molt cunningly : but be not tempted, U 
* 8 T be Grecian youths , 
EE 7 well compos'd, with gifts of nature flowing, 57 
Aud Fwelling oer with arts and exerciſe ;| The folio reads} a 
The Grecian youths are full of qualitie, 
Their loving, well compos'd with gifts of nature, 
Flowing and ſwelling 0*eF, &c, 2 
1 ſuppoſe the author wrote: 5 
They're loving 
The quarto omits the middle line: 
| The Grecian youths are full of quality, p 
| And ſwelling o'er with arts and exerciſe— MaLons, 
5 a0 perſen, ] Thus the folio, T he gory reads, . 


with portion. STEEVENS. 


e high lavolt,] The lnwclta was a a dance. It is elſe 
: where tea, where ſeveral examples: are given, STEEVENS, 


Cre, 
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Cre. Do you think, I will? 
Fro. No. 
But ſomething may be done, that 1 we will not: 
And fometimes we are devils to ourſelves, 
When we will tempt the frailty of our powers, 
Preſuming on their changeful potency. 
Aneas Teil hin. ] Nay, good my lord, 
Joi. Come, kiſs; and let us part, 
Paris | within.) Brother Troilus! 
Troi. Good brother, come you hither; 
And bring ZXneas, and the Grecian, with you. 
Cre. My lord, will you be true? a 
Toi. Who I? alas, it is my vice, my fault: 
While others fiſn with craft for great opinion, 
] with great truth * catch mere ſimplicity; 
Whilſt ſome with cunning gild their copper crowns, 
With truth and plainneſs I do wear mine bare. 
= Fear not my truth; the moral of my wit | 
| [5—plain, and truth, there s all the reach of it. 


Euter 2 neas, Paris, and Diomed. 


Welcome, fir Diomed ! here is the lady, 
Whom for Antenor we deliver vou: 


OM catch mere * wplicity ;] ] The meanin I think, is wvh:le 
others, by their art, gain high eſtimation, I ing, 8 obtain 
a plain ſimple approbation. e 
* ——the moral of my t 
J. Plain, and true, —] That is, the governing principle of 
my underſtanding; but I rather think we ſhould read: | 
ie motto of my wit 
Is, plain and true- JohNsoNw. 
Surely moral in this inſtance has the ſame meaning 2 as in ney 
Ado about Nothing, Act III. ſc. iv. 
Benedictus! why Benedictus? you have ſome moral i in this 
Benedictus.“ 
Again, in the Taming of a Shrew, AR IV. ſc. iv. 
he has left me here behind to expound the meaning or 
moral of his ſigus and tokens,” Torrxr. 
At 
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At the port ?, lord, FII give her to thy hand; 
And, by the way, * poſſeſs thee what ſhe is. 
Entreat her fair; ; and, by my ſoul, fair Greek, 
If e'er thou ſtand at mercy of my ſword, 
Name Creſſid, and thy life ſhall be as ſafe 
As Priam is in hon. - 
Dio. Fair lady Creſſid, 
So pleaſe you, ſave the thanks this prince eel; | 
The luſtre in your eye, heaven in your cheek, 
Pleads your fair uſage; and to Diomed 
Tou ſhall be miſtreſs, and command him wholly. 
Fyoi. Grecian, thou doſt not uſe me courteouſly, 
Jo ſhame the zeal of my petition to thee, 
In praiſing her: I tell thee, lord of Greece, 
She is as far high-ſoaring o'er thy praiſes, 
As thou unworthy to be call'd her ſervant. 
charge thee, ule her well, even for my charge; 
For, by the dreadful Pluto, if thou Joſt not, 
Though the great bulk Achilles be thy guard, 
I'll cut thy throat. 
Dio. O, be not mov'd, prince Troilus: 
Let me be privileg'd by my place, and meſſage, 
To be a ſpeaker free; when I am hence, 
Pi anſwer wo my 5 luſt: And know Yom. lord, 
mM 


As the port, - wt The port is the gate. 875 EVENS, 

* ——poſſeſs hy what foe 16. I will make thee fully under. 

fand. This tenſe of the word 75 /s 1 frequent 1 in our author. 
JokNsox. 

5 To frame the ſeal of my petition maps thee, 


By praifeng ber. ] To fame the feat of a x petition is 
nonſenſe. Shakſpeare wrote: 
Fo ſhame the zeal 


and the ſenſe 15 this : Grecian, you uſe me diſcourteouſly ; you 
fee I am a aſſtonate lover by my petition to you ; and theretore 
you ſhould not ſhame the zeal of it, by promiſing to do what ! 
req uire of you, for the ſake of her beauty* when, if you had good 
manners, or a fenſe of a lover's delicacy, you would have promiſed 
to do it in compaſſion to his pangs and /uferings. WARBURTON. 
yy lift: -—] This 1 think is right, though both the old 
copies read 40. A . 
a 
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pl nothing do on charge: to her own worth 
She ſhall be priz'd ; but that you ſay—be't ſo, 
Iſpeak it in my ſpirit and honour, —- no. 
Troil. Come, to the port.— I'll tell thee, Diomed, 
This brave ſhall oft make thee to hide thy head. — 
Lady, give me your hand; and, as we walk 
To our own ſelves bend we our needful talk. 
[ Exeunt Troilus and Creſſida. Sound trumpet, 
Par. Hark! Hector's trumpet. 14 
Ane. How have we ſpent this morning! 
The prince muſt think me tardy and remiſs, 
That ſwore to ride before him to the field. 
Par. Tis Troilus' fault: Come, come, to field 
A Is 
7 Dio. Let us make ready ſtraight. I 
ne. Yea, with a bridegroom's freſh alacrity, 
Let us addreſs to tend on Hector's heels: 
The glory of our Troy doth this day lie 
On his fair worth, and ſingle chivalry, [Exeunt, 


What is the difference, in our old writers, between J and Ii? 
| | OD Epos STEEVENS. 
7 Dio.) Theſe five lines are not in the quarto, being probably 
added at the reviſion. JonunsoN. „ 
But why ſhould Diomed ſay, Let us make ready ftraigbt? Was 
he to tend with them on Hector's heels? Certainly not. Dio. 
has therefore crept in by miſtake ; the line either is part of Pa- 
ris's ſpeech, or belongs to Deiphobus, who is in company. As 
to Diomed, he neither goes along with them, nor has any thing 
to get ready :—he is now walking with Troilus and Creſſida, 
towards the gate, on his way to the Grecian camp. © 
| ae 1 REMARES. 


8 CE NE 
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May pierce the head of the great CORE, 


Thou blow'ſt for Hector. 


W 
The Grecian Camp. 


Enter Ajax a7 Agamemnon, Achilles: Patroclu, 
Menelaus, Unyes, Neſtor, Sc. 


Aga. Here art thou i in appointment freſh and fair, 
Anticipating time with ſtarting courage, 
Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 
Thou dreadful Ajax ; that the appalled air 


And hale him hither. 

Ajax. Thou, trumpet, there's my purſe, 
Now crack thy lungs, and ſplit thy brazen pipe: 
Blow, villain, till thy fphered * bias cheek 
Out- ſwell the cholic of puft'd Aquilon; Bay | 
Come, ſtretch thy cheſt, and let thy * ſpout blood; 


Ly. No trumpet anſwers. 
Achil. Tis but early days. | 
Aga. Is not yon Diomed, with Calchas' G 
C. Tis he, I ken the manner of his gait; 
He riſes on his toe ; that ſpirit of his 
In apiratiod lifts him from the earth. 


Enter Diomed, with Creſſ da. 


| fra Is this the lady Creſſida! 4 
Dio. Even ſhe. 


Aga. Moſt dearly welcome to the Greeks, ſweet 
lady. 


21a. cheek Swelling out like the bias of a bowl. 


Jounson, 
80, i in v7 tttoria Corombona, or the White Devil, 1612: 


Faith his cheek 
Has a moſt excellent b;a5———STEEVENS. 


Net 
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' Neft. Our general doth ſalute you with a kiſs. 

U,. Vet is the kindneſs but particular; - 
were better, ſhe were kiſſed in general. 

Neft. And very courtly counſel; PII begin. 
So much for Neſtor. 

Achil. PIl take that winter from your lips, fair lady: 
Achilles bids you welcome. 

Men. I had good argument for kiſſing onde. 

Patr. But that's no argument for kiſling now: 
For thus popp'd Paris in his hardiment; 
And parted thus you and your argument. | 
| Ulyſ. O deadly gall, and theme of all our 9051 

For which we loſe our heads, to gild his horns. 

Patr. The firſt was Menelaus' kiſs; ;—this mine: 
Patroclus kiſſes you. 

Men. O, this is in 

Patr. Paris, and I, kiſs evermore foe him. 

Men. I'll have my kits, fir: end by your 

leave. 

Cre. In kiſſing, do you render, or receive? > 

Patr. ? Both take and give. 

Cre. I'll make my match to live, 
ne kiſs you take is better than you give; 
Therefore no kils. 

Men. T'll give you boot, I'll give you three for one. 

Cre. You're an odd man; give even, or give none. 

Men, An odd man, lady: ? every man is odd. 

Cre. No, Paris is not; for, you know, 'tis true, 
That you are odd, and he is even with you. 

Men. You fillip me o' the head. 

Cre. No, III be ſworn. 


9 Both li and give. 1 This ſpeech ſhould rather be given to 


Menelaus. TYRWRHITTr. 
J make my match to live.) I will make fach bargains . 


may live by, ſuch as may bring me profit, therefore will not- Ws 
a worſe kiſs than I give. Joanson, 


1 believe this only ROW 'll lay * li ie TyxwHITT. 


Ub. 
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257 It were no match, your nail againſt his horn.— 


May I, ſweet lady, beg a kiſs of you? 


Cre. You may. 
LD. I do deſire it. 
Cre. Why, beg then. 
D. Why then, for Venus? ſake, give me a kißz, 
When Helen is a maid again, and his. 
Cre. I am your debtor, claim it when ' tis due. 
U. * Never's my day, and then a kiſs of you. 
Dio. . a word; I'll bring you to your father, 
| [ Diomed leads out Creſſi da, 
- Neft. A woman of quick ſenſe. 
CH. Fie, fie upon her! 
There's language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 
Nay, her foot ſpeaks; her wanton ſpirits look out 


At every joint and * motive of her body. 


O, theſe encounterers, ſo glib of tongue, 
That give 5a coaſting welcome ere it comes, 


And wide unclaſp che tables of their thoughts 


To every tickliſh reader! ſet them down 


For : Uẽttiſh _ of opportunity, 


= Why, beg then.] For the ſake of rhime v we mould read: 
72 hy beg two. 
If you think kifſes worth begging, beg more than one. JOHNs0N, 


3 Nevwer's my day, and then @ kiſs of you.] I once gave both theſe 
lines to Creſſida. She bids Ulyſſes beg a Ks; ; he aſks that he 


may have it: 


hen Helen is a maid ain 
She tells him that then he ſhall have it: 
When Helen is a maid again. 
Cre. I am your debtor, claim it when * tis due; s 
Newer's my day, and then a kiſs for you. 


But I rather think that Ulyſſes means to Light her, and that the 


preſent ui is right. JlohnSOR. 
+ motive of ber body.] Motive, for part that comributs 


to motion. poem 
- 9 -a coafting -] An amorous add reſs ; courttilp.” 
OHNSON. 


——/Iuitifh oils of oppertamity,] Corrupt „ , of whoſe 
chad every opporrumary may make a prey, Jounzon, 


And 
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And daughters © of the game. [Trumpet within. 
Al]. The Trojans' trumpet ! 
Aga. Vonder comes the troop. 


Enter Helkor, Fw neas, Troilus, Sc. with attendants, 


Ene. Hail, all the ſtate of Greece! What ſhall be 


done to him 

That victory commands? Or do you purpoſe, 
A victor ſhall be known? will you, the knights 

Shall to the edge of all extremity 
Purſue each other; or ſhall they be divided 
By any voice or order of the field? 
Hector bade aſk. 

Aga. Which way would Hector have it? 
Ane. He cares not, he'll obey conditions. 


. 


Aga. Tis done like Hector; but ſecurely done, 


A little 


7 Tig done like Hector; but gerne done,] In the ſenſe of the 
Latin, ſecurus—/ecurus admodum de bello, animi ſecuri homo, A 
negligent ſecurity ariſing from a contempt of the object oppoſed, 

ARBURTON. 

Dr. Warburton truly obſerves, that the word ſecurely i is here 
uſed in the Latin ſenſe : and Mr. Warner, in his ingenious letter 
to Mr. Garrick, thinks this ſenſe peculiar to Shakſpeare, << 2 
jays he, I have not been able to trace it elſewhere.” This 
tleman has treated me with ſo much civility, that I am bound & in 

honour to remove his difficulty. 
| lt is to be found in the laſt act of the Spanifs T. raged) : 

« O damned devil! how ſecure he is.“ 


In my lord Bacon's E/ay on Tumults, neither let any prince 


or ſtate be /ecure concerning diſeontents.“ And beſides theſe, in 
Drayton, Fletcher, and the vulgar tranſlation of the Bible. 


Mr. Warner had as little ſucceſs in his reſearches for the word 


religion in its Latin acceptation, I meet with it however in 
Hoby's tranſlation of Ca/ti/io, 1561: Some be ſo ſcrupulous, 
as it were, with a religion of this their Tuſcane tung.“ 
hen Jonſon more than once uſes both the ſubPantive and the 
aadjective in this ſenſe. 

As to the word Cawvalero, with the Spaniſh termination, it is 
to be found in Heywood, Withers, Davies, Tt and many 
other writers. FARMER. 


Aga. 
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A little proudly, and great en miſprizing 
The knight oppos'd. 
1 Ene. If not Achilles, fir, 
What is your name? | 

Achil. If not Achilles, nothing. 
| ne. Therefore Achilles: But, whate' er, he 
* this; — 
1 In the extremity of great ang little, 

| VValour and pride excel themſelves f in Hector; 

if The one almoſt as infinite as all, 
it The other blank as nothing. Weigh him well, 
1 And that, which looks like pride, is courteſy. 
'' This Ajax is half made of Hector's blood ; 
In love whereof, half Hector ſtays at home; 
=_ Half heart, half hand, half Hector comes to ſeek. 


| This blended knight, half Trojan, and half Greek, Th 
'F Act? . A maiden battle then 3 1 N ou A 
| Th 
Il Re-enter Diomed. Ey 
| Dic 
ll oa; Here is fir Diomed :— Go, Saule knight, 
| Stand by our Ajax: as you and lord Zneas 
Conſent upon the order of their fight, ; 
4 So be it; either to the uttermoſt, _ bo 
| Or elſe a breath: the combatants being kin, | 
j Aga. *Tis done like Heater, but Fits done, ] It fvews abſurd! 
i to me, that Agamemnon ſhould make a remark to the diſparage- : 
* ment of Hector for pride, and that Æneas ſhould immediately : 
5 fay, I not Achilles, fir, what is your name? To Achilles I have dig 
1 | ventured to place it; and conſulting Mr. Dryden's alteration of ins 
1 5 this play, I was not a little pleaſed to find, 66h I had but ſecond- or 
It - | ed the opinion of that great man in this point. TazoBALD. : 
'F | As the old copies agree, I have made no change. Jonnsox, ry 
1 Falour and pride excel themſelves in Hector; Shakſpeare's 1750 
i | . — is not exactly deduced. Nicety of expreſſion is not his 
Character. Ihe meaning is plain: © Valour (ſays Eneas) is in R 
Hector greater than valour in other men, and pride in Hector i . 


leſs than pride in other men. So that Hector is diſtinguiſhed 
by the excellence of having pride leſs than other pride, and va- 
Jour more than other valour,” Joanson.. 

Half 
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Half ſtints their ſtrife before their ſtrokes begin. 
Ulyſ. They are oppos'd already. . 


Agam. What Trojan is that ſame that looks ſo heavy? 


UH. The youngeſt ſon of Priam, a true knight ; 
Not yet mature, yet matchleſs; firm of word; 
Speaking in deeds, and deedleſs in his tongue; 
Not ſoon provok'd, nor, being provok'd, ſooncalm'd: 
His heart and hand both open, and both free ; 
for what he has, he gives, what thinks, he ſhews ; 
Yet gives he not till judgment guide his bounty, 
Nor dignifies ? an impair thought with breath: 
Manly as Hector, but more dangerous; | 
For Hector, in his blaze of wrath, * ſubſcribes 
To tender objects; but he, in heat of action, 
Is more vindicative than jealous love 
They call him Troilus; and on him erect 
A ſecond hope, as fairly built as Hector. 
Thus ſays Aneas ; one that knows the youth 
Even to his inches, and, with private ſoul, 

Did in great Ilion * thus tranſlate him to me. 


- 2 2 - 


| Alarum. Hector and Ajax fight, 
Agam.. I hey:Ate . 7 
Net. Now, Ajax, hold thine own! _ 

Troi. Hector, thou ſleep'ſt, awake thee! 


Azam, His blows are well diſpos'd :—there, A; 1 


[Trumpets ceaſe. 


' —an_imjair thought] A thought unſuitable to the 


dignity of his character. This word. I ſhould have changed to 
impure, were I not over-powered by the unanimity of the edi- 
tors, and concurrence of the old copies. Joanson: 

So in Chapman's preface to his tranſlation of the Shield of 
Homer, 1598: 
abſolute man, &c.“ STEEVENS. 

| en Hefor———ſubſcribes . 

To tender objects] That is, yields, gives way. Jounson. 
So, in K. Lear, ſubſcrib'd his power, 1. e. fubmitted. 


| «Na 4 1 Srrkyzxs. 
— ranſlate him to ne.] Thus explain his character. 
| " „ Ion xson. 
Vor. IX. VVV 


nor is it more impaire to an honeſt and 


5 bye * e 
— — —— ——— ———̃ T 
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Div. You muſt no more. 

Ane. Princes, enough, ſo pleaſe you. 

Ajax. I am not warm yet, let us fight again, 

Bio. As Hector pleaſes. | 

Hell. Why Wen, will I no more 
Thou art, great lord, my father's ſiſter's ſon, 

A couſin-german to great Priam's ſeed ; 

The obligation of our blood forbids 
A gory emulation 'twixt us twain : 

Were thy commixtion Greek and Trojan fo, 

That thou could'ſt ſay —Th:is hand is Grecian all, 

And this is Trojon; the fmnews of this leg 

All Greek, and this all Troy; my motber's blood 

Runs on the dexter cheek, and this finifter © 

Bounds-in my father's ; by Jove multipotent, 

Thou ſhouldſt not bear from me a Greekiſh membe 

Wherein my ſword had not impreſſure made 

Of our rank feud: But the juſt gods gainſay, 

That any drop thou borrow'ſt from thy mother, 
My ſacred aunt, ſhould by my mortal fword 

Be drain'd! Let me embrace thee, Ajax: 

By him that thunders, thou haft luſty arms; 
Hector would have them fall upon him thus :- — 
| Couſin, all honour to thee ! 
3 ax. I thank thee, Hector: 

5 Thou art too gentle, and too free a man: 

If | 1 came to kill thee, couſin, and bear hence 

bl A great addition earned in thy death. 

"Ki le. Not Neoptolemus fo mirable : 
if | e ö 7 (On 


lie | | 3 Not Neoptolemus o mirable a | 

5 | (On whoſe bright creſt, Fame, with her Lud'ft O yes, 

1 Cries, This is be ;) could promiſe to himſelf, &c.] That is to 

It | Tay, „Lou, an old veteran warrior, threaten to kill me, when 

1 not the young ſon of Achilles (Who is yet to ſerve his apprentiſ. 
LS | age in war, under the Grecian generals, and on that account 

| called Neo.) dare himſelf entertain ſach a thonght.“ But 

| Shakſpeare meant another ſort of man, as 18 erden from, 

| 

| 
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(On whoſe bright creſt Fame with her loud'ſt Q yes 
Cries, Th15 1s be) could d to hamdelf ... 
A thought 


which charaQeriſes one. who goes e TE) alone; and can 


therefore ſuit only one, which one was Achilles, as Shakſpeare | 


himſelf has drawn him: | 
The great Achilles, whom opinlon crowns 
The linew and the forehand of our hoſt. 
And, again : 
Whoſe glorious feds but in theſe fields of FR 
Made emulous miſſions *mong ft the gods themſelves, 
And drove great Mars to faction. 59 
And indeed the ſenſe and ſpirit of Hector's ſpeech requires that 


the moſt celebrated of his adverſaries ſhould be picked out to be 
defied ; and this was Achilles, with whom Hector had his final 


affair. We muſt conclude then that Shakſpeare wrote: 
Mot Neoptolemus's fire — | 
On whoſe bright creft 
Jraſcible is an old ſchool term, and 1 is an x epithet 9 his cha- 
racter, and the circumſtances he was then in: 
« Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer.” | 
But our editor, My. Theobald, by his o4/cure . had found 
out that Wynken de Worde, in the old chronicle of The three 
Deſtrudtions 4 Troy, introduces one Neoptolemus into. the ten 
years quarrel, a perſon diſtin from the ſon of Achilles; and 
Lak will have it, that Shakſpeare here means no other than 
the Neoptolemus of this worthy chronicler. He was told, to no 


| purpoſe, that this fancy was abſurd. For firſt, Wynken's Neopto- 


lemus is a common-rate warrior, and ſo describe as not to fit the 


character here given. Secondly, it is not to be imagined that the 


poet ſhould on this occaſion make Hector refer to a character not 


in the play, and never ſo much as mentioned on any other ocea- 


ion. Thirdly, Wynken's Neoptolemus is a warrior on the Tro- 
jan fide, and ſlain by Achilles. But Hector muſt needs mean by 
one © who could promiſe a thought of added honour torn from 
him,“ a warrior amongſt his enemies on the Grecian ſide. 
WARBURTON. 
After all he” contention, it is difficult to imagine that the 
critic believes mirable to have been changed to iraſcible. I ſhould 
ſooner read, 
RE Neoptolemus . admirable ; 
0 I know not whether mirable can be found in any other place. 
The correction which the learned commentator gave to Hanmer: 
Not Neoptolemus ſire ſo mirable, 


as it was modeſter than this, was preferable to it. But nothing 


13 more remote from juſtneſs of ſenziment, chan for HeQor to cha- 
; 8: - | racteriſe 
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0 
A thought of added honour torn from Hector. Dot! 
Ane. There is expectance here from both the ſide, He 
What further will you do. nd 
Hef. * We'll anſwer it; Tot 
The iſſue is embracement :— Ajax, farewel. Neſi 
Ajax. If I might in entreatics find ſucceſs, / | wil 
(As ſeld I have the chance) I would deſire Aj 
My famous couſin to our Grecian tents. H. 
racteriſe Achilles as the father of Neoptolemus, a Fand that had zut 
not yet appeared in arms, and whoſe name was therefore much Sha) 
leſs ns than his father's, My opinion is, that by Neoptole. 
mus the author meant Achilles himſelf ; and remembering that 4, 
the ſon was Pyrrhus Neoptolemus, confideted Neoptolemus 23 Tha 
the nomen gentilitium, and thought the father was likewiſe Achilles But 
Neoptolemus. Jonunson. Wh: 
Shakſpeare might have uſed Neoptolemus for Achilles, Wil. 
fride Holme, the author of a poem called The Fall and evil Suc 
ceſſe of Rebellion, &c. 1537, had made the fame miſtake 955 and 
him, as the following ſtanza will ſnew: But 
„ Alſo the triumphant Troyans viaorious, ; otra 
oy By Anthenor and Eneas falſe confederacie, 
Sending Polidamus to Neoptolemus, Bids 
Who was vanquiſhed and ſubdued by their conſpiracie. Fror 
O dolorous fortune, and fatal miſerie ! H 
«© For multitude of people was there mortificate _ A 
With condigne Priamus, and all his progenie, , 
And flagrant Polixene, that lady delicate.” | 
In Lidgate, however, Achilles, Neoptolemus, and Pyrrhus, ar are I 
diſtinct characters. Neoptolemus is enumerated among the Gre- 
clan princes who firſt embarked to revenge the rape of Helen: 
The valiant Grecian called Neoptolemus, 
That had his haire as blacke as any jet, &c.“ p. 102. "Py 
and Pyrrhus, very properly, is not a of till after the deaih b ſur 
of his father: mory 
1 Sith that Ackilles in ſuch traiterous wiſe then 
«« Is flaine, that we a meſſenger ſhould ſend ak 
To fetch his ſon yong Pyrrhus, to the end a 
He may revenge his father' 5 death, Kc.“ p. 237. mut 
| STEEVENS. | 6] 
In the margin of Phaer's tranflacion of Virgil, (En. II.) a Tk 
book that Shakſpeare certainly had read, Neoptolemus and Pyr- 90 - 
thus are called brothers, « >»  _ MaLont. | a 


' * We'll anſwer it :] That i is, anſuer the expettance. | 
| | Jonxson. 


. 
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Dio. Tis Agamemnon's wiſh ; and great Achilles 


noch long to ſee unarm'd the valiant Hector. 
Hell. Eneas, call my brother Troilus to me: 
1d ſignify this loving interyiew 
ro the expecters of our Trojan part; 


Nefire them home. Give me thy hand, my couſin , 


| will go eat with thee, and ſee your knights. 


Ajax. Great Agamemnon comes to meet us here. 
Het. The worthieſt of them tell me name by 


nee = 1 

zut for Achilles, my own ſearching eyes 

Gall find him by his large and portly ſize. | 
Agam, * Worthy of arm! as welcome as to one 


That would be rid of ſuch an enemy; P 


But that's no welcome: Underſtand more clear, 


What's paſt, and what's to come, is ſtrew'd with 


huſks 5535 
And formleſs ruin of oblivionnn 
But in this extant moment, faith and trotj, 


* 


IStrain'd purely from all hollow bias-drawing, 


Bids thee, with moſt divine integrity, 
From heart of very heart, great Hector, welcome. 


Hef. I thank thee, moſt imperious Agamemnon. 


Agam. My well-fam'd lord of Troy, no leſs to you. 


bs Te Pony „ Irotlus; 
Men. Let me confirm my princely brother's greet- 


Ing ;— 
5 —your hnights.] The word night, as often as it occurs, 
15 ſure to bring with it the idea of chivalry, and revives the me- 
mory of Amadis and his fantaſtic followers, rather than that of 


tie mighty confederates who fought on either ſide in the Trojan 
war, I wiſh that eques and armiger could have been rendered by 
any other words than &4night and */quire, Mr. Pope, in his 


tranſlation of the Iliad, is very liberal of the latter, 
1 e STEEVENS. 
* Worthy of arms 
The quarto has only the two firſt, ſecond, and the laſt line of this 
ſalutation; the intermediate verſes ſeem added on a reviſion, 


Jonnson. 


K 3 You 


J Folio. Worthy all arms! Quaito, 
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You brace of warlike-brothers, welcome hither, 
_ He&. Whom mult we anſwer ? 
7 Mex. The noble Menelaus. 
Hef. O, you, my lod? by Mars his aun 
thanks! 


Mock not, that I affect the untraded oath; 
Your quondam wife ſwears ſtill by Venus? glove: 


She's well, but bade me not commend her to you, | 


Men. Name her not now, fr; ſhe's a deadly 
theme. 
Het. O, pardon ; 1 offend. 


Neſt. 1 have, thou gallant Trojan, feen thee oft, 


' T abouring for deſtiny, make cruel way 


Through ranks of Greekiſh youth: and I have * 
thee, 
As hot as Perſeus, ſpur thy Phrygian ſteed, 
9 Deſpiſing many forfeits and ſubduements, 
When thou haſt hung thy advanced ſword i'the air, 


Not letting it decline on the declin'd; 
That 1 have ſaid to ſome my ſtanders-by, 


Lo, Jupiler is yonder, dealing life 

And I have ſeen thee pauſe, and take thy end 
When that a ring of Greeks have hemm'd thee in, 
Like an Olympian wreſtling: This have I ſeen; 
But this thy countenance, ſtill lock'd in ſtee], 
I never ſaw till now. I knew thy: orandfire, | 

And once fought with him: he was a ſoldier good; 
But, by great Mars, the captain of us all, 
Never like thee : Let an old man embrace thee; 
And, worthy: warrior, welcome to our tents. 


7 Men. The author of TE Remarks 6 this ſpeech M 


to belong to Aneas. EDITox. 
® Mock not, &c.] The quarto has here a ſtrange corruption: 
| Mock not thy affect, the untraded carth. JounsoN. 


7 Deſoih ng nou fargfeits and uu neut, Thus the n 


The folio reads: 
And ſeen thee coming forfeit and ſubfuenents 
| Jonxsox. 


Fin. 


. rw 


ne. Tis the old Neſtor. 
He. Let me embrace thee, good old chronicle, 


That haſt ſo long walk'd hand in hand with time ;— 


Moſt reverend Neſtor, I am glad to claſp thee. 
Neft. 1 would, my arms could match thee in con- 
tention, 
As they contend with thee in courteſy. 
He. I would, they could. 
Neſt. Ha! by this white beard, I'd fight with thee 


to-morrow. 


Well, welcome, welcame ! I have ſcen the time— 


UH. 1 wonder now how yonder city ſtands, 
When we have here her baſe and pillar by us. 
He#. I know your favour, lord Ulyſſes, well. 
Ah, fir, there's many a Greek and Trojan dead, 
Since firſt I ſaw yourſelf and Diomed 
In Illion, on your Greekiſh embaſſy, 


Ulyſ. Sir, I foretold you then what would enſue + 


My prophecy 1s but half his journey yet; 
For yonder walls, that pertly front your town, 


Yon towers, whoſe wanton tops do buſs the clouds, 
| Muſt kiſs their own feet. | 


Hef. J muſt not believe you: 

There they ſtand yet; and modeſtly I think: 

The fall of every Phrygian ſtone will coſt —_ 

A drop of Grecian blood: The end crowns all; 
And that old common arbitrator, time, 
Will one day end it. | 

%. So to him we leave i is. 

Moſt gentle, and moſt valiant Hector, welcome: : 

After the general, I beſeech you next 

To feaſt with me, and ſee me at my tent. 
Acbil, 'I ſhall foreſtall Fs lord Ulyſſes, thou !— 


Now, 


, 4. they comed—] This line i is not in the quarto. 
JonunsoN. 


bs : 7 ſhall foreftall hes, herd 22 chou . Should we not 


read-—though? N eee g you have YN Hector to your 
8 K 4 tent, 
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3 Now, Hector, I have fed mine eyes on thee; 
I have with exact view perus'd thee, Hector, 
And quoted joint by joint“. 
Heck. Is this Achilles? 
Acbil. 1 am Achilles. 
Hef. Stand fair, I pray thee: let me book 0 on thee, 
Achil. Behold thy fill. 8 
Hect. Nay, I have done already. 
Achil. Thou art too brief; I will the ſecond time, 


As I would buy thee, view thee limb by limb. 


Het. O, like a book of ſport thou'lt read me o'er; 
But there's more in me, than thou underſtand'ſt. 
Why doſt thou ſo oppreſs me with thine eye ? 


Achil. Tell me, you heavens, in which part of his 
bady 


Shall ! delttey him ? whether there, there, or there! 


That I may give the local wound a name; 
And make diſtinct the very breach, whereout 


Hector's great ſpirit flew : Anſwer me, heavens ! 


Het. It would diſcredit the bleſt gods, proud 
„ Ro 
To anſwer ſuch a queſtion - Stand again: 
Think ſt thou to catch my life ſo- pleaſantly, 


tage. I ſhall draw him firſt into mine. So, in Beaumont and 


Fletcher's Cupid”s Revenge, Act UI. ſc. i: 


oh O difſembling woman, 
« Whom I muſt reverence though. Trawnlrr. 
The repetition of thou was anciently uſed La who meant 
to inſult another. So, in Twwelfth Night. ** if thou 7hou'ft 
him fome thricc, is ſhall not be ana. „Again, in the Tempeft; 

5 „ Thou ly'ſt, thou jeſting monkey, thou ! . 

Again, in the firſt ſcene of the fifth act of this play of T; roilus 
-thou taſſel of a edi purſe, thou 1 
STREVENS. 
3 Now, Hector, Have fed mine eyes on thee ; .7 The hint for 


this ſcene of altercation between Achilles and Hector, is taken 


from Lidgate. See page 178. STEEVENS. 
And quoted joint by joint.] To quote is to obſerve. See 
Yol. J. 18 168, and other places. STEEVENS» 
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As to prenominate in nice conjecture, 
Where thou wilt hit me dead? 

chil. 1 tell thee, yea. 

Tleck. Wert thou an oracle to tell me * 5 
Id not believe thee. Henceforth guard thee well; 
For I'll not kill thee there, nor there, nor there; 
But, by the forge that ſtithy'd Mars his helm, 5 
Ji kill thee every where, yea, o' er and o'er.- 
You wiſeſt Grecians, pardon me this brag, 
His inſolence draws folly from my lips; 
But I'll endeavour deeds to match theſe words, 

Or may I never 

Ajax. Do not chafe thee, couſin ; nag 
and you, Achilles, let theſe threats alone, 
Till accident, or purpoſe, bring you to'r : 
| You may have every day enough of Hector, 

If you have ſtomach ; the general ſtate, I far, 
Can ſcarce entreat you to be odd with him 5. 

Het. I pray yau, let us ſee you in the geld; 
We have had pelting wars, ſince you refus'd 
The Grecians' cauſe. 

Achil. Doſt thou entreat me, Hector! ? 
To-morrow do I meet thee, fell as death; 
Tonight, all friends. 

Heck. Thy hand upon that match, 

{ga. Firſt, all you peers of Greece, go to my tent; 7 
There in the full convive we“: afterwards, 

As Hector's leiſure and your bounties mall 


— 3 Hate, 7 fear, 5 
Can ſcarce entreat you to be odd with hin.] | 

i. e. I am aware that the Greeks will not wiſh you to meet him 
lingly ; inſinuating that it would be bad policy in them to de- 
fire the man who had the greateſt reputation for valour, to run 
ſuch : a hazard of being foiled. STEEVENs. 

peculiar to Shakſpeare. I find it ſeveral times uſed in the Hi 
ler of Behar Knight of * Savanne, bl. 1. no date. STEBVENS. 


Concur 


convi ve] To convive is to feaſt. This word is not 
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Concur together, ſeverally intreat bim.— 
? Beat loud the tabourines, let the trumpets blon, 
That this great ſoldier may his welcome know, 


[ Exeunt 
Manent Troilus, and Uly/ es. 
Toi. My lord Ulyſſes, tell me, I beſeech you 


In what place of the field doth Calchas keep ? 


Ly. At Menelaus' tent, moſt princely Trolle 
There Diomed doth feaſt with him to- night; 
Who neither looks on heaven, nor on the earth, 
But gives all gaze and bent of amorous view 
On the fair Creſſid. 
Toi. Shall I, ſweet lord, be bound: to you 10 
much, 
After we part from en s tent, 


To bring me thither ? 


Y. You ſhall command me, fir. 
As gentle tell me, of what honour was 
This Creſſida in Troy? Had ſhe no lover there, 


That wails her ablence ? 


Troi. O, fir, to ſuch as boaſting ſhew their ſcars 
A mock is due. Will you walk on, my lord? 
She was belov'd, ſhe lov'd; ſhe is, and doth: 


Ln, 


7 Beat bud the ROY For r this che quarto and the 


latter editions have, 


/ 


To tafle your bounties,—— _ 
The reading which J have given from the folio ſeems choſen at 
the reviſion, to avoid the repetition of the word Counties. 
Joansox. 
Fa lourines are ſmall drums. The word occurs again in 
Antony and Fee See Val. VIII. p. 274. W 
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ACT V. SCENE I 
* Tent. 


Enter Achilles, 8 and Patroclus. 


Achil. I'll hear his blood with Greekiſh wine to- 
night 


Which with my ſcimitar Pl cool to- morrow.— 
Patroclus, let us feaſt him to the height. 
Patr. Here comes Therſites. 6 


Enter T. berſites. 


Achil. How now, thou core of envy ? 
* Thou cruſty batch of nature, what's the news? 
Ther. Why, thou picture of what thou ſeemeſt, and 
idol of ideot-worſhippers, here's a letter for thee. 
Achil. From whence, fragment ? api 


* Thou crufly batch of natare,—) Batch is changed by 
Theobald to bozch, and the change is juſtified by a pompous 
note, which diſcovers that he did not know the word batch. 

What is more ſtrange, Hanmer has followed him. Batch 1 is any 
thing baked. Joinso0n, 

Batch does not ſignify any thing baked, but all that i is baked 

at one time, without heating the oven afreſh, 0, Ben Jonſon, 
in his Cataline : . 
«« Except he were of the ſame meal as; batch,” 
Again, in Decker's if this be not a good Play the Devil is in ity 
1612: 
RE The beſt 3 is, there are but two batches of people moulded 
in this world.” 
Again, in Summer's Laf Will Ay Te aber, 1600: 
| 1 Haſt thou made a good batch? | pray thee give: me a new 
loaf.” 
Again, in Every man in his 8 
As all the reſt of this batch ?“ TRA had already been 
called cobloaf. STEEVENS» 8 | 


7 ber, 
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| Ther. Why, thou full diſh of fool, from Troy, 

1 Patr. Who keeps the tent now? 

1 N Ther. 7 The ſurgeon's box, or the patient 8 wound. 
— Patr. Well ſaid, adverſity! and what need theſe 
[| tricks? 

1 Ther. Pr'ythee be filent, boy's 13 profit not by thy 
ii talk: thou 1 thought to be Achilles' male rifles. 
it Patr. Male varlet, you rogue! what's that? 
"th Ther. Why, his maſculine whore, Now the rot- 
1 ten diſeafes of the fouth, the guts-griping, rup- 
1 tures, catarrhs, loads © 'oravel 1'the back, lethar- 


gies, * cold palfies, raw eyes, dirt-rotten livers, 


if wheezing tings, bladders full of impoſthume, ſci- 
0 aticas, lime-kilns i” the palm, incurable bone-ach, 
Wi! and the rivell'd fee-ſimple of the tenter, take and 
Wall take again ſuch prepoſterous diſcoveries ! 

i Pair. Why, thou damnahle box of envy, thou, 


"ih what meaneſt thou to curſe thus? 

| Wo Ther. Dol curſe thee ! 

—_ Patr. Why, no, 3 you ruinous butt; you whore. 
10 ſon indiſtinguiſhable cur, no. 

lt . 

0 

1 9 The ſurgeon's box, —] In this anſwer Therſites only quib- 
bil! bles upon the word tent. Hanmer, | 

„ Male warlet, J HANuRR reads wo barks, plauſibly 
105 enough, except that it ſeems too plain to require the _— 
0 tion which Patroclus demands. Joh nsoN. | 
Wt This expreſſion is met with in Decker's Honeſt Whore: 758 This 
5 a male varlet, ſure, my lord !'*. FARMER. 
.\_ $ cold palſies— This catalogue of loathſome maladies 
1 ends in the folio at cold paifies, This paſſage, as it ſtands, is 
1 in the quarto: the retrenchment was in my opinion judicious. 


of Jr may be remarked, though it proves nothing, that, of the 
"hl | few alterations made by Milton in the ſecond edition of his 
1 wonderful poem, one was, an enlargement of the enumeratian 
1 of diſeaſes. Jou Ns. 

10 jon ruinous &c. ] Patroclus reproaches Therlites with 
| | deformity, with having one part crowded 1 into another. 

"ot JonnsoN. 

1 . he ſame idea occurs in the Second Part of King Henry W. 


Grd us and ts a us to this monſirous FO 8 REVENS: 


| 
| | ER 
10 x | 
"Hil % On * Ther, 
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Ther. No? why art thou then exaſperate, „thou 


idle immaterial ſkein of ſleive ſilk, thou green 
ſarcenet flap for a fore eye, thou taſſel of a prodigal's 
purſe, thou? Ah, how the poor world is peſter'd 
with ſuch water flies; diminutives of n nature 

Pat. Out, gall! 

Ther. * Finch egg ? 


Achil. My ſweet Patroclus, I am thwarted quite 


From my great purpoſe in _to-morrow's battle. 
Here is a ſetter from queen Hecuba; 

' A token from her daughter, my fair love; 

Both taxing me, and gaging me to keep | 
An oath that I have ſworn, I will not break it: 


Fall, Greeks ; fail, fame ; honour, or go, or ſtay ; 


My major. vow lies here, this I'll obey.— 
| Come, come, Therſites, help to trim my tent; 


This night in banqueting mult all be ſpent. — 
Away, Patroclus. Exeunt. 


Ther. With too much blood. and too little brain, 


theſe two may run mad; but if with too much brain, 
and too little blood, they do, I'll be a curer of 


thou idle immaterial ſtein of "STR Alk, . All the 
terms uſed by Therſites of Patroclus, are emblematically ex- 


preſſive of flexibility, compliance, and mean officiouſneſs. 
 Jounson, 


Out, gall!] Hanmer reads nut gall, which anſwers well 
enough to finch-egg ; it has already appeared, that our author 
thought the nut-gall the bitter gall. He is called aut, from the 


conglobation of his form ; bur both the copies read Out gall ! 
Jon xsox. 


6 Finch-egg !) Of this reproach I do not know the exact c 


meaning. 1 ſuppoſe he means to call him /nging bird, as im- 


plying an uſeleſs favourite, and yet more, ſomething more 
worthleſs, a ſinging bird in the egg, or generally, a fight thing | 


eaſily cruſhed. JokxsOx. 


A finch's egg is remarkably gaudy ; ; but of ſach terms of re- 


proach it is difncult to pronounce the true ſignification. 


STEEVENS., 
7 A token from her daughter, Kc. This is a circumſtance 


taken from the ſtory book of the three deſtructions of Troy. 
5 HAN MER. 


madmen. 
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madmen. Here's Agamemnon, —an honeſt fellgy 
enough, and one that loves quails; but he hath not 
ſo much brain as ear-wax: And the goodly tran. 
formation of Jupiter there, his brother, the bull 
the primitive ſtatue, and oblique memorial of 
cuckolds ; a thrifty ſhooing-horn in a chain, hang. 
ing at his brother's leg, —to what form, but that 
he is, ſhould wit larded with malice, and malice 
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And the goodly transformation of Jupiter there, his brother, 11, 
bull ;—the primitive flatue, and OBLIQUE memorial of cuckold; ;] 
He calls Menelaus the transformation of Fupiter, that is, 23 
| - himſelf explains it, the bull, on account of his horns, which 
| be. had as a cuckold. This cuckold he calls the primitive Batu 
Pp | of cuckolds ; 1. e. his ſtory had made him ſo famous, that he 
| ſtood as the great archetype of his character. But how was he 

an oblique memorial of cuckolds ? can any thing be a more Aires 
| memorial of cuckolds, than a cuckold? and fo the foregoing 
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HA character of his being the primitive fatue of them plainly im. 
"nt _ plies. To reconcile theſe two contradictory epithets therefore 
Ll we ſhould read: | ons 

11 ve an OBELISQUE memorial of cuckolds. 

10 He is repreſented as one who would remain an eternal monu- 
[i ment of his wife's infidelity. And how could this be better done 
than by calling him an obeli/que memorial? of all human edifice; 
ul the moſt durable. And the ſentence riſes gradually, and pro. 
| bill perly from a /arue to an obeliſgue. To this the editor Mr, Thee 


n | bald replies, that the Bull is called the primitive flatue ; by which 
he only giveth us to underſtand, that he knoweth not the differ. 
ence between the Engliſh articles @ and he. But by the Bull i; 


| 
1 meant Menelaus ; which title Therſites gives him again after. 
10 © wards=——T he cuckold and the cuckold-maker are at it—THE BULL 
40 bas the gam. But the Oxford editor makes quicker work with 
1 the term oligue, and alters it to antigue, and ſo all the difficult) 


is evaded. WaARBURTON. 
The author of The Reviſal obſerves (after having controverted 
- every part of Dr. Warburton's note, and juftified Theobald) 
that the memorial is called oigue, becauſe it was only indi- 
2 rely fuch, upon the common ſuppoſition, that both bulls and 
4 cuckolds were furniſhed with horns.” STEEVE NXS. 
May we not rather ſuppoſe, that Shakſpeare, who is ſo fre- 
quently licentious in his language, meant nothing more by this 
epithet than Horned, the bull's horns being crooked or oblique? 
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» forced with wit, turn him? To an aſs, were no- 
thing; he is both aſs and ox: to an ox were no- 
thing; he is both ox and aſs. To be a dog, a 
mule, 4 a cat, a fitchew, a toad, a lizard, an owl, a 
puttock, or a herring without a roe, I would not 
care: but to be a Menelaus, I would conſpire 
| againſt deſtiny. Aſk me not what I would be, if I 
were not Therſites; for I care not to be the louſe 
of a lazar, ſo ] were not Menelaus,- 8 1 
ſpirits, and fires! | 


Enter Hettor, * "SFr Har, FN ual Ub, 
Neſtor, and Diomed, with WY 0 (ace, 


Agam. We go wrong, we go , . 
Aar. No, yonder tis; P 
There, where we ſee the light. TAS Kors Eg: 
Hef. I trouble 1 17 14510 1 
- 6x. 9, ASME II oo ra... 
. Here comes himſelf to bilde you. 


pn; 


5 ——forced avith a1 . Stuffed with wit. A term of 


cookery, In this ſpeech I do not well underſtand what i is meant 
by loving quails, JOHNSON. 


By loving guails the poet may mean loving the « com baby of 


harlots. A guail is remarkably ſalacious. Mr. Upton ays that 
Xenophon, in his memoirs of Socrates, has taken notice of this 
quality in the bird. A fimilar alluſion occurs in The Hollander, 
a comedy by Glapthorne, 1640 : 

„the hot defire of quails, | | 

« To yours is modeſt appetite.” STzegvens. 


In old French caille was ſynonymous to fille de joie. In the 


Dit. Comique par Le n under the article e are theſe 
words: 


«© Chaud comme une 6411. 


ce Caille e e qu'on donne aux femmes. 
Signifie femme eveillè amoureuſe.“ So, in Rabelais: Cailles 
coffees mignonnent chantans.” —which Motteux has thus ren- 


dered (probably from the old tran ſlation) coated quails and: one ö 


mutton, waggiſhly pry MaLone. 


" ——=/pirits and fires !] This Therſites f ks 5 the 5 t 
ght of the diſtant lights. * TA upon 


Enter 
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That go, or tarry. 


The tide whereof i is now. Good night, gent Hector, 


Th keep you company, - [7 0 Trulli. 


he leers, than I will a ſerpent when he hiſſes: be 


houn 


| band} ] If a hound gives bis mouth, and is not e the ſcent 


proverb ſays, Bragling curs never want nt ſore ears. ANON. . 
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2 Enier Achilles. 


, 4 eb. Welcome, brave Hector; ; welcome, prince 
I I. | 
Agam. So now, fair prince of Troy, ] bid goo 
night. 
Ajax commands the guard to tend on you. 
HFect. Thanks, and good night, to the Greeks 
general. | 
Men. Good night, my lord. 
Het. Good night, ſweet lord Menelaus. 
Ther. Sweet es Sweet, quoth a! ſweet ſink, 
ſweet ſewer. _ 
Achil. Good night, and welcome, both at once, 
to thoſe 


Agam. Good night. ne PRs 4 Men 

febil. Old Neſtor tarries ; and you too, Diomed, 
Keep Hector company an hour or 1 

Dio. I cannot, lord ; I have important buſineh, 


Het. Give me your hand. 
Y. Follow his torch, he goes to Calchas' tent; 


Toi. Sweet fir, you honour me. 
Het. And ſo, good night. 
Acbil. Come, come, enter my tent. 0 
es ſeveralh. 
Ther. That fame Diets a falſe-hearted rogue, 2 
moſt unjuſt knave; I will no more truſt him when 


will ſpend his mouth, and promiſe, like Brabler the 
, but when he Frenz, aſtronomers forete 


I; invweble att ſpend his mouth, and promiſe, like Br * the 
of the game, he is by ſportſmen called a babler or brabler. The 


as . 
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it; it is prodigious, there will come ſome change; - 
the ſun borrows of the moon, when Diomed keeps 
his word. I will rather leave to ſee Hector, than not 
to dog him: they ſay, he keeps a Trojan drab, and 
uſes the traitor Calchas his tent: I'll afrer,—Nothing 
but — ! all incontinent varlets! * 


s CE N ER n. 
* Calchas' tent. 
Enter Diomed. 


Dio. What are you up here, ho? | ſpeaks, | 
Cal. Who calls ? 


Dio. Diomed.—— 
Calchas, I think. Where is your daughter? | 
Cal. She comes to you. 
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| Enter 7 roilus, and Ulyſſes, at a Amer ; after them 
T; Derfies.. 


„ ²˙ !A 


Uh. Stand where the torch may n not diſcover us. 


Enter Cre da. 


Joi. Creſſid come forth to him ! 
Dio. How now, my charge? 
Cre, Now, my ſweet guardian !—Hark, 


A word with you. 5 12 i pers. 5 
Troi. Yea, ſo familiar! . 


U. She will ſing any man at firſt light. 
Ther. And any man 


May ſing her, if he can take“ her cliff; ſhe's noted. 
Dio. 


I —they pg he keeps a Galen arab. This e 
of Diomed 1 is likewiſe taken from Lidgate. STEEVENS. | 
er cliff 1 That i is, her . Cle 5 French. Jonxsor. 
* L, IX. 1. Clif, 
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Dio. Will you remember ? 
Cre. Remember? yes. 
Dio. Nay, but do then; 


And let your mind be coupled with your words. 


Troi. What ſhould ſhe: eber ? 
NJ. Liſt! | 
Cre. Sweet honey Greek, tempt me no more to folly, 
Ther. Roguery ! 
Dio. Nay, then. 
Cre. I'll tell you 1 
Dio. Pho! pho! come tell a pin : : You ar 


Cre. In faith, I cannot: What would you hare 


me do? | 
_ Ther, A juggling trick, to Be.-ſterethy open. 
Dio. What did you fwear you would bete e on me: 
Cre. I pr'ythee, do not hold me to mine oath; 


| Bid me do any thing but that, ſweet Greek, 


Dio. Good night. 

Troi. Hold, Patience! 

. How now, Trojan? 

Cre. Diomed,— 

Dio. No, no, good night: u. be your fool 10 


more. 


- Trot. Thy better muſt. 
Cre. Hark, one word in your” car. 
Toi. O plague and madneſs! 


_ Clif, i. e. a mark in muſick at the beginning of the lines of: 
* ; and is the indication of the pitch, and beſpeaks what kind 
of voice—as baſe, tenour, or treble, it is proper for, 

Sir J. Hawkins. 
So, in-The Chances, by: Beaumont and Fletcher, where Anto- 
nio, employing muſical terms, ſays, 
« — Will none but my C. cliff ſerve your turn P 
Again, In The Lover” s Melanchily, 1629: 9 - 
. that's a bird 


"y Whom art had never _—_ cl; fr, moods, or notes.” 
Srzevxxs. 


vn 


LV. You are mov d, prince; let us Aertz 1 


pray you, 
Leſt your dif) pleafure ſhould enlarge itſelf 
To wrathful-terms; this place is dangerous; 
The time right deadly; I beſeech you, go. 
Jroi. Behold, I pray you! 
D. Now, good my lord, go off: 
£ You flow to great diſtraction: come, my lord. 
Tr0i, I pr'ythee, ſtay. 
. You have not patience ; come. 


Troi, I pray you, + by hell, and by hell's 


torments, 

] will not ſpeak a word. 
Dio. And ſo, good night. 
Cre. Nay, but you part in anger. 
Toi. Doth that grieve thee ? 

O wither'd truth! 
. Why, how now; lord? ? 
Tra, By: Jove, I will be patient, 
Cre. Guardian !—why, Greek! 
Dio. Pho, pho! adieu; you palter. 


Cre. In faith, I do not; come hither once agen. : 


N. You' ſhake, my lord, at ſomething 88 
you go: 
Vou will break out. 
Troi. She ſtrokes "I cheek 1 
UV. Come, COme. | 


FF flew to great drain: 
folio has: 


Vu fow to great ah at Pradlion. — 
The quarto : 


You flow to great Arden 
I read: 


You' ſhow too great diſtraction. — nn. 

I would adhere to the old reading, You flow to great deſiructior, 
or diſtraction, means, the tide of your imagination will hurry 
you either to noble death from the hand of Diomed, or to the 
bright of madneſs from the * ＋ your own paſſions. 
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WR 

j | Troi. Nay, ſtay ; by jove, Iwill not ſpeak a word: 
. There is between my will and all offences 

Ml A guard of patience: ſtay a little while. 

1 Ther. How the devil luxury, with his fat rump, 
if and potatoe finger, tickles theſe together! Fry, 
1 lechery, fry! 

1 Dio. But will you then? 

Wi Cre. In faith, I-will, la; never truſt me elſe. 

10 Dio. Give me ſome token for the furety of it. 

Ry Cre. I'll fetch you one. 

10 Ulyſ. You have ſworn patience. 

Wy Troi. Fear me not, my lord; 

—1 I will not be myſelf, nor have cognition 

INH; Of what I feel; I am all patience, 

118 Wn” Re-enter Creffida. 

9 Ther. Now the pledge; now, now, now! 

ll Cre. Here, Diomed, keep this ſleeve. be On 
| il | Tr 01, f 


— — — A 
—ͤ—ͤ— 


6 How the devil luxury, with his fat rim and botatoe fue, 


WS. PAC 


| tickles theſe together I] 

5 Peotatoes were anciently regarded as provocatives. See Mr. 

1 Collins's note, which, on account of its lengrh is given at the 
1118 end of the play. STEEVENS. ; 
0 A keep this fleeve.] The cuſtom of wearing a lady's 
Wis Sleeve for a favour, is mentioned in Hall's Chronicle, fol. 12 ;— 
18 One ware on his head-piece his lady's Herve, and another bare 
661 * on his helme the glove of his deareling.“ 
111 | A gain, in the ſecond canto of the Barons“ Wars by Drayton: 
10 & A lady's /eeve high- ſpirited Haſtings wore,” 
Wt Again, in the MoxTE ARTHUR, p. 3. ch. 119: | 
1 When queen Genever wiſt that Sir Launcelot beare the red 
i Neve of the faire maide of Aſtolat, ſhe was nigh out of her minde 
Wl for anger.” Holinſhed, p. 844, ſays K. Henry VIII. << had on 
i | his head a ladies /leeve full of diamonds.” The circumſtance, 
11 however, was adopted by Shakſpeare from Chaucer. T. and C. 
Wi 1. 5. 1040: * She made him were a pencell of her e A 
WAN pencell is a ſmall pennon or ſtreamer. STEEVENS. 3 
fl . In an old play (in fix acts) called Hiſiriomaſtix, 1610, this i in- 
1 : 
1 cident ſeems to be burleſqued. Troylus and Crefida are intro- 
1418 Auced by way of interlude : and | Creda breaks out: 5 
| —_—_ 66 


ie 
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Troi. O beauty! 
Where is thy faith? 5 

Uly. My lord, 

Troi, I will be Patent; ; outwardly I will. 

Cre. You look upon that ſleeve; Behold it well.— 
He lov'd me O falſe wench ire t me again. 

Dio. Whoſe was't? 

Cre. It is no matter, now I have't _ | 
I will not meet with you to-morrow night: 

[ pr'ythee, Diomed, viſit me no more. 

Ther. Now ſhe ſharpens ;—Well ſaid, whetſtone, 

Dio. I ſhall have it, 

Cre. What, this? 

Dio. Ay, that. 

Cre. O, all you gods —0 pretty pretty pledge! 
Thy maſter now lies thinking in his bed 
Of thee, and me; and ſighs, and takes my glove, 
And gives memorial dainty kiſſes to it, 

As J kiſs thee.—Nay, do not ſnatch it from me; 
He, that takes that, muſt take my heart withal, 

Dio. IJ had your heart before, this follows 1 it. 

Troi, 1 did ſwear patience. : 

Cre. You ſhall not have it, Diomed; faith you 
L ſhall not ; | 

Il give you ſomething elle, 


169 Knight, with valour in thy 8 

Here take my ſkreene, wear it for grace, 

« Within thy helmet put the ſame, 

«© 'Therewith to make thine enemies lame.” | 
A Little old book, The Hundred Hy/oryes of Troye, tells us, 
« Bry/eyd? whom maſter Chaucer calleth Creſſeyde, was a damoſell 
WW of great beaute; and yet was more quaynte, RNs, and wml. 
of vagaunt condyſions.” FARMER. 
= * 4s ] kiſs thee.) In old editions, 

As I kiſs thee, 

Dio. Nay, do not ſnatch it from me, 

Cre. He, that takes that, muſt take my heart withal. 6 
Dr. Thirlby thinks this ſhould be all placed to Creflida. She had 
| the ſleeve, and was kiſſing it rapturoully : and Diomed ſnatches 
it back from her, THEOBALD. 


L 4 | | Dio. 
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Dio. I will have this; Whoſe was: ice 4 

Cre. It is no matter. X 

Dio. Come, tell me whoſe it was. 

Cre. Twas one's that:lov'd-mebetter:than you vill 
But, now you have it, take it. 

Dio. Whoſe was it? 

Cre. ? By all Diana's waiting- women made 
And by herſelf, Iwill not tell) you whoſe. 

Dio. To-mortow will I wear it on my helm; 


. And grieve his ſpirit, that dares not challeng e it. 


Troi, Wer't thou the devil, and wor'ſt! it on a thy 
„ 


It ſhould be challeng' d. 


Cre. Well, well, tis done, tis paſt ;- And yet it 
. . 
1 will not keep my word. 
Dio. Why then, farewel; 
Thou never ſhalt mock Diomed again. 
Cre. Vou ſhall not go: One cannot "_ a word, 
But it ſtraight ſtarts you, 
Dio. I do not like this fooling. 
Ther. Nor I, by Pluto: but that that likes not you, 
Pleaſes me beſt. 
Dio. What, ſhall I come? the hour? 

Cre. Ay, come: O Jove != 
Do, come: ſhall be plagu'd. 
Dio. Farewel 'till then. „ 
Cre. Good night. I pr'ythee, come. | 
ol 5 roijus, farew-el! one eye yet looks on thee; 


But 


By all Diane? s A ee youder,] i. e. e ſtars which 
ſhe points to. WarBURTON, 
So, in our author's Rape of Lucrece : | 
„The flver-ſhining queen he would diſtainz 
«« Her twinkling hand-maids too, by him defil'd, 
"Ou Through night's black boſom ſhould not peep again.“ 
|  MaLoxE. 
IE rakes fave: wwel!] Fhe characters of Ereſſida and Pandarus 


are more immediately formed from Chaucer than from * 
vt 
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But with my heart the ther eye doth lat | 
Ah! poor our ſex ! this fault in us I find, | 
The error of our eye directs our mind: 
What error leads, muſt err; O then conclude, 
Minds, ſway'd by eyes, are full of turpitude. [ Exit. 
7 her. * A proof of ſtrength ſhe could not publiſh 
more, 
Unleſs ſhe ſay, My mind is now turn d whore. 
Ulyſ. All's done, my lord. hc 
Troi. It is. 
Ulyſ. Why ſtay we then! 2 
Troi. To make a recordation to my ſoul 
Of every ſyllable that here was ſpoke. 
But, if I tell how theſe two did co- act, 
Shall I not lye i in publiſhing a truth? 


“Lich yet there is a credence in my heart, 


An eſperance ſo obſtinately ſtrong, 
+ That doth invert the atteſt of eyes and cars; 
As if thoſe organs had 8 benden, 


for though the latter mentions them more characteriſtically, he 
does not ſufficiently dwell on either to have furniſhed Shakſpeare 


with many circumſtances to be found in this tragedy. 3 


ſpeaking of Creſſida, ſays only: 
| «© She gave her heart and love to Diomede, 
« To ſhew what truſt there is in woman kind 
For ſhe of her new love no ſooner ſped, 
« But Troilus was clean out of her mind, 
«© As if :ſhe never had him known or ſeen, 
“ Wherein I cannot gueſs what ſhe did mean.” 
1 STEEVENS. 
2 But with my heart, &c. 1 I think it ſhould be read thus: 
But my heart with the other eye doth. ſee. Jounsox, 
Perhaps, rather: 
But with e ather oye my my heart doth ſee. Trxwnirr. 
3 A proof of ſtrength fhe could not publiſh — She could not 
publiſh a ſtronger proof. JonxsoR. 
* That doth invert the atteſt of eyes and ears.) i. e. That turns 


the very teſtimony of ſeeing and dae againſt themſelves. 
THEORALDs 


This is the reading of the quarts, Jonxsox. 


1 4 55 : Created 


—— — — —— 
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Created only to calumniate. 


Was Creſſid here? 
CH. I cannot conjure, Trojan. 
Troi. She was not, ſure. 
Y. Moſt ſure, ſhe was, 
Joi. Why, my negation hath no taſte of madnef, 


DM. Nor mine, my lord: Creſſid was here but 
| now. 


| Divi 

Troi. Let it not be believ'd for womanhood ! in 
Think we had mothers ; do not give advantage“ Adn 
To ſtubborn critics—apt, without a theme, : As 


For depravation—to ſquare the general ſex _ 
By Creſſid's rule: rather think this not Creſſid. 
__Uby. What hath ſhe done, en that can ſoil 
our mothers? 
Toi. Nothing at all, unleſs that this were ſhe. 
Ther. Will he ſwagger himſelf out on's own eyes? 
Troi. This ſhe? no, this is Diomed's Creſſida: 
If beauty have a ſoul, this is not ſhe; 
If fouls guide vows, if vows be ſanctimony, 
If ſanctimony be the gods' delight, 
1.5 11 re be rule 1 in Wy” itſelf, 


This | 


3 7 cannot conjure, Trojan. os That is, 10 cannot raiſe ſpirits in 
the form of Creſſida. JonxsOx. 1755 


6 do not give advantage 
To ſtubborn criticks, apt, las a theme, 


For depravation——] Critick has here, I think, the ſignif 
cation of Cynick. So, in Lowe's Labour Loſt : 


6c And critick Timon laugh at idle toys. 25 


MaLonE. 

7 If here be rule in unity 77 60%] J do not well underſtand 
what is meant by rule in unity, By rule our author, in this 
place as in others, intends wirtuous reſtraint, regularity of manners, 
| command of paſions and appetites, In Macbeth : 

Nie cannot buckle his diſtemper'd cauſe 
Within the belt of rule. — 


But I know not how to apply the word i in this undd to CITE; | 
read: 


If there be rule in purity itſelf, 
Or. If there de rule i in vericy elf. 


- 


This is not ſhe. O madneſs of diſcourſe, 
That cauſe ſets up with and againſt itſelf *! 
Bi fold authority! * where reaſon can revolt 
Without perdition, and loſs aſſume all reaſon 
Without revolt; this is, and is not, Creſſid! 
Within my ſoul there doth commence a fight 
Of this ſtrange nature, that a thing inſeparate 
Divides far wider than the ſky and earth; 
And yet the ſpacious breadth of this diviſion 
Admits no orifice for a point, as ſubtle 
: As Arachne's broken woof, to enter. . 
e Inſtance, 


of the old editions, in which, for inſtance, a few lines lower, the 


at lat mean, If there be certaznty in unity, if it be a rule that one 
is one. JOHNSON. N 5 | gs | 
5 _— againſt itſelf !] The folio reads: 
A againſt zhy/elf. MaLons. | 
9 Bi-fold authority. 1 This is the reading of the quarto. 
The folio gives ss | 5 
By foul authority | | | 
| There is madne/5 in that diſguiſition in which a man reaſons at 


once for and againſt himſelf upon authority which he knows not ta 
be valid, The quarto is right. gon NSON, 3 
5 auhere reaſon can revolt 


Without perdition, and loſs aſſume all reaſon oh 


| uſed in their common ſenſe, but they mean the 1% or perdition 
of reaſon, JOHNSA@N. WY: 


the miſtake was not originally the poet's own ; yet one of the 


| other Ariathna's. It is not impoſſible that Shakſpeare might 

have written Ariadne's broken woof, having confounded the two 
names or the ſtories, in his imagination; or alluding to the clue 
of thread, by the aſſiſtance of which Theſeus eſcaped from the 
Cretan labyrinth. I do not remember that Ariadne's loom is 


an alluſion to it in Humour out of Breath, a comedy, 1607: 
"© ———inſtead of theſe poor weeds, in robes 

© Richer than that which Ariadne wrought, 5 

Or Cytherea's airy-moving veſt.“ | 
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Such alterations would not offend the reader, who ſaw the ſtate 


almighty ſzn is called the almighty fenne.— Vet the words may 


it haut revolt —) The words 4% and perditios are 


As is Arachne's broken woof to enter.] The ſyllable wanting 
in this verſe the modern editors have hitherto ſupplied. I hope 


quartos reads with the folio, Ariachna's broken woof, and the 


mentioned by any of the Greek or Roman poets, though I find 7 


Again: 
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Inſtance, O inſtance! ſtrong as Pluto's gates; 
Creſſid is mine, tied with the bonds of heaven: 
Inſtance, O inſtance! ſtrong as heaven itſelf; 
The bonds of heaven are ſlipp'd, diſſolv'd, and look, 
And with another knot, five-finger-tied, 

The fractions of her faith, orts of her love, 
The fragments ſcraps, the bits, and greaſy reliquz 
Of her“ 0 er- eaten faith, are bound to Diomed. 


Ly 


Agatn.: 


cc 


thy ties; „Ariadne“ ravines, 
wh Wherewith my liberty thou haſt urpriz'd. " 


Spaniſh Trage, 
Again, in Muleaſſes the Turk, 1610: 
| «© Leads the deſpairing wretch into a maze ; 
gut not an Ariadne in the world 
© To lend a cleau to lead us out of it, 
«© The very maze of horror.“ 
Again, in Law Tricks, 1608: 
„ come Ariadne's clew, will you unwind ?” 
| Again, i in John F lorio's tranſlation of Montaigne: “ He way 
me in this inextricable labyrinth like Ariadne's thread.” 
ae OT EEVERS 
2, 
hand to - Diomet: Jonngson. 
So, in The Fatal Dowry, by Maſſinger, 1632 : 
our fiagers tie my heart-ſtrings with this touch, 
cc Int true knots, ieh pought but death ſhall looſe. " 
5 _ MaLox:, 
4 —0 + eaten faith, 'Vows which ſhe has already 
frallaved ence over. We ill lay of a faithleſs man, that heh 
eaten his words. JOHNSON. 
The fractions of her faith, 9 of her ve; 
The fr agments, ſeraps, the bits, and greazy religues 
Of her o'er-eaten faith, are beund to Diomed. 


I believe our author had a leſs delicate idea in his mind. « Hl 


.oer-eaten faith” means, I think, her troth plighted. to Troiy 
of which ſhe was ſurfeited, and, like one who has over-uta 
himſelf, had thrown ef. All the preceding words, the frogs 
 feraps, &c. ſhow that this. was Shakſpeare's meaning. —80, l 
2 welfth-Nigh 3 

4% Give me N of it Ar that e 


„35 


« Th 


=Anot, five Enger ied. ] A knot died by giving Wm 
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Ulyſ. May ont Troilus be half attach'd 
with chat which here his paſſion dothlexpreſs? 
Trot. Ay, Greek ; and that ſhall be divulged well | 
In characters as red as Mars his heart 
Inflam d with Venus: never did young man fancy 
Vith ſo eternal, and ſo fix d a ſoul. 

ark, Greek ;—As much as I do Greſſid love, 
BH eh. by weight hate I her Diomed. 

WT hat ſleeve is mine, that he'll bear on his helm; 
Were it a caſque compos'd by Vulcan's ſkill, 
y ſword ſhould bite it: not the. dreadful _ 
Which ſnipmen do the hurricano call, 
Conſtring'd in maſs by the almighty ſun, 
Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune's ear 
In his deſcent, than ſhall-my prompted ſword 
T Falling on Diomed. 
Ther. He'll trickle it for his concupy. 
Troil. O Creſſid! O falſe Creſſid! falſe, falſe, falſe! 
ret all untruths ſtand by thy ſtained name, 
And they'll ſeem glorious. 
U. O, contain yourſelf; 
Your paſſion draus ears hither. 


Enter Eneas, 


23 I have been ſecking you this, 3 my lord: 
Hector, by this, 1 is ming him in Troy; 


„The commonwealth is feck of N own | choice ; * 
Their over-greedy love hath ſurfeited. 

O thou fond many! with what a playſe | 

„ Did't thou beat heaven with bleſſin g.Bolinbrake, | 
«© Before he was what thou would'ſt 5 him be! 
And being now trimm'd up in thine own deſires, 
„Thou, beaſtly Ader, art ſo full of bim, 
That thou provok'ſt thyſelf to caſt bim up. 


May worthy. Troilus 
ee half of what he utter ; 
Ulyſſes, JonxsOx. 


2 | Ajax, 


Mero 
7. Can Troilus really feel on this 
A queſtion ſuitable to the calm 


- 
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Ajax, your guard, ſtays to conduct you home. 


Troi. Have with you, prince: My courteous lord _ 

| Adieu: 5 LES b 

Farewel, revolted fair and, Diomed, 

Stand faſt, * and wear a caſtle on thy head! Co 
M. VIl bring you to the gates. * 
Troi. Accept diſtracted thanks. P conſ 

Exeunt Troilus, Aineas, and Ulys, ¶ purſi 
Ther. Would, I could meet that rogue Diomed!1 Not b 
would croak like a raven; I would bode, I wouls Hat 


bode. Patroclus will give me any thing for the in. 
telligence of this whore : the parrot will not do more 
for an almond, than he for a commodious drzh, 
Lechery, lechery ; ſtill, wars and lechery ; nothing 
elſe holds faſhion : A burning devil take them! 


a I Eri. Ca 
S e R N N nt Thai 
The palace of Troy. ro! 
ir mor mn wen For 
Enter Hector, and Andromache. 
5 And. When was my lord ſo much ungently temper'd, 17 
To ſtop his ears againſt admoniſhment? _ this d 
VDnarm, unarm, and do not fight to-day. *y 
Hef. You train me to offend you; get you in: * 
By all the everlaſting gods, I'll go. 
5 and wear a caſtle on thy bead! i. e. defend thy head 
with armour of more than common ſecurity. 3 
So in the 22 ancient and famous hiſtory of the renowngd Print 
Arthur, &c. Edit. 1634. ch. 158 : Do thou thy beſt, ſaid Sir | 
Gawaine, therefore hie thee faſt that thou wert gone, and wit 1 
- thou well we ſhall ſoone come after, and breake the ſtrongeſt 


caſtle that thou haſt upon thy head.” —— Wear a caſtle, that. 


therefore, ſeems to be a figurative expreſſion, ſignify ing, Keep a 
caſtle over your head; i. e. live within the walls of your caſtle. 
In Urry's Chaucer, Sir Thopas is repreſented with a caftle by 
way of creſt to his helmet, STEEVENS, 1 
Aud, 
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Aud. 7 My dreams will, ſure, prove ominous to-day. 
He. No more, I ſay. 


Enter Caſſandra. 


Caſ. Where is my brother Hector? 
And. Here, ſiſter; arm'd, and bloody in intent: 
Conſort with me in loud and dear petition, 
purſue we him on knees; for I have dreamt 
Of bloody turbulence, and this whole night 
Hath nothing been but ſhapes and forms of laughter. 
Cof. O, it is true. 
Hef, Hol bid my trumpet ſound! 
Caſ. No notes of ſally, for the heavens, ſweet 
brother. 

H:#. Begone, I ſay: the gods have heard me . | 
Caf. T he gods are deaf i to hot and peeviſh vows; 
They are polluted offerings, more abhorr'd 

Than ſpotted livers in the ſacrifice. 
Aud. O! be perſuaded : Do not count it holy 
o hurt by being juſt: it is as lawful, 
For us to count we give what 8 gain'd by thefts, 


And 


M dreams will, fare, rode ominous to-day. 1 The hint for 
this dream of Andromache, might be either taken from Lydgate, 
or the following paſſage in Chaucer” s Nonnes Preftes 7. ale, late 
edit. v. 15147: 75 
« Lo hire Andromacha, Hectores wif, 
That day that Hector ſhulde leſe his lf, 
<< She dremed on the ſame night beforne, 
How that the lif of Hector ſhuld be lorne, 
If thilke day he went into battaille : _ 
«« She warned him, but it might not availle; _ | 
« He went forth for to fighten natheles, ets | 
And was yſlain anon of Achilles.” SrEEVERxS. | 
; 2 us to count. —] This is ſo oddly confuſed in the alle. 
that I tranſcribe it as a ſpecimen of incorrectneſs: 5 "Eh 
——do not count it holy, . 
Jo hurt by being juſt; it is as lawful | e e 
For abe auould count give much to as violent thefts, | 
| And rob in the behalf of charity. Jo xSsON. 


1 believe | 
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And rob in the behalf of charity. 


Caſ. * It is the purpoſe, that makes ſtrong the vo 
But vows, to every purpoſe, muſt not hold: 
Unarm, ſweet Hector. 

Hect. Hold you till, I ſay; 

Mine honour keeps the weather of my fate: 
Life every man holds dear; but the * dear man 
Holds honour far more precious- dear than life. 


z 


Enter Troilus. 


How now, young man? mean'ſt thou to fight to- da 


Aud. Caſſandra, call my father to perſuade. 


SH [Exit Caſſandra, 
Hef. No, faith, young Troilus ;-doff thy harneſ, 


pouth; 


am to- day i! the vein of chivalry: 


Let grow thy ſinews till their knots be ſtrong, 


OS 


And tempt not yet the bruſhes of the war. 


Unarm thee, go; and doubt thou not; brave boy, 


III ſtand, to- day, for thee, and me, and Troy. 


Troi. Brother, you have a vice of mercy in you, 


Which better fits a lion, than a man. 


T believe we ſhould read. For aver would give mich, to ule 
violent thefts, i. e. to uſe violent thefts, becauſe we would gin 
much. Ihe word chupnpt had crept in from the laſt line but one, 

TVRWRIrI. 


9 It is the purpoſe==] The mi propheteſs ſpeaks here witi 


all the coolneſs and judgment of a ſkilful caſuiſt. The eſſence 


of a lawful vow, is x lawful purpoſe, and the vow of which the 


end is wrong muſt not be regarded as cogent.” Jonxsox. 


dear man] Valuable man. The modern editions read, 
nn—ave man. 7 
The repetition of the word is in our author's manner, Jon x50, 
18 Which better fits à lion, —] The traditibns and ſtories of the 
darker ages abounded with examples of the lion's generolity, 
Upon the ſuppoſition that theſe acts of clemency were true, Trot 
lus reaſons not improperly, that to ſpare againſt'reafon, by mer 
inſtinct of pity, became rather a'genetous beaſt a man. 
- | . BENSON, 


| Ht 
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Tet. What vice is that, good Troilus? chide mo 


for it. 


roi. When many times the captive Grecĩans · fall, | 


Eren in the fan and wind of your fair ſword; 
You bid them riſe, and Jive. 
li. O, tis fair play. 
Troi. Fool's play, by heaven, Hector. 
ect. How now? how now? 
Troi, For the'love of all the gods, 
Let's leave the hermit pity with our mother; 
And when we have our armours buckled on, 
The venom'd vengeance ride upon our ſwords; 
Spur them to ruthful work, rein them from ruth: 
Hef. Fie, ſavage, fie! 
Jroi. Hector, then tis wars. es 
Hef. Troilus, I would not have you fight to-day, 
Troi, Who ſhould withhold me? 
Not fate, obedience, nor the hand of Mars 
L Beckoning with fiery truncheon my retire ; 
Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, | 
Their eyes o'er-galled** with recourſe of tears; 


Oppos'd to hinder me, ſhould ſtop my way, 
But by my ruin! Mg 


Re-enter Gaſſandra, with Priam. 


He is thy crutch: now if thou loſe thy ſtay; 
Thou on him leaning, and all Troy on thee, 
Fall all together. 1 

Priam. Come, Hector, come, go back: 
Thy wife hath-dreamt-; thy mother hath had viſions; 
Caſſandra doth foreſee; and I-myſelf 2 
Am like a prophet ſuddenly enrapt, 


courſe one another down the face, WARBURKTOR. 


— To 


Nor you; my brother, with your true {word drawn; 


——With' recourſe of tears ;] i, e. tears that continue to 
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To tell thee—that this day is ominous : wy 1 
Therefore, come back. ; Go 
Hef. Eneas is a- field; Do 
And I do ſtand engag'd to many Greeks, J 
Even in the faith of valour, to appear abo 
This morning to them. 7 
Priam. But thou ſhalt not go. I cc 
Hef. I muſt not break my faith. 
You know me dutiful; therefore, dear fir, 
Let me not ſhame reſpect ; but give me leave | 
To take that courſe by your conſent and voice, / 
Which you do here forbid me, royal 1 5 2 
Ca,. O Priam, yield not to him. / 
And. Do not, dear father. 7 
BEE - Andromache, I am offended with you: 1 
Upon — * you bear me, get you in. ptil 
Exit Andromach, gurl 
Troi. T hs fooliſh, dreaming, ſuperſtitious girl ſha] 
Makes all theſe Parlement. e in 
Caſ. O farewel, dear Hector. unl 
Look, how thou dy'ſt! look, how thy eye turns pale! on” 
Look, how thy wounds do bleed at many vents | : 
Fark, how Troy roars! how Hecuba cries out! 
How poor Andromache ſhrills her dolours forth 3! Th 
| Behold, diſtraction, frenzy, and amazement, Go 
Like witleſs anticks, one another meet, My 
And all cry Hector! Hector's dead! 1 0 Hector! Bu 
Troi. Away! — Away. 3 
Caſ. Farewel. Yer, ſoft : ;—Hedtor, I take my ihe 
lee; | the 
Thou doſt thyſelf and all our Troy deceive. CExit. Bi de 
I 
2 O farewel, dear Helter: 7 The speisen alt clamorous Pia 
forrow of Caſſandra were copied by our author "ol Lydgate. 8 
= TEEVENS. 
3 —ſhrills ber dolours, &c. ] So in Heywoo®'s 8 Silver Age, * 


1613: 
Through all th abyſs I have ſfrill'd thy daughter 8 hu 
to my concave trump.” „  STEEVENS, 


5 | | Hell 0 
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Hel. You are amaz'd, my liege, at her exclaim : 
Go in, and cheer the town: we'll forth, and fight; 
Do deeds worth praiſe, and tell you them at night, 

priam. Farewel: The gods with ſafety ſtand 
about thee! | Exit Priam. Alarums., 

Tyoi. They are at it; hark! Proud Diomed, believe, 
come to loſe my arm, or win my lee ve + 


Euter Palins: 


Pan. Do you hear, my lord | ? do you hear? 
Troi. What now? 


Pan. Here's a letter from you" poor girl. 
Troi., Let me read. 

Pan. A whoreſon ptiſick, a whoreſon raſcal 
ptiſick fo troubles me, and the fooliſh fortune of this 
girl; and what one thing, what another, that I 
ſhall leave you one o' theſe days: And I have a rheum 
in mine eyes too; and ſuch an ach in my bones, that, 
unleſs a man were curſt, I cannot tell what t to think 

on't. What ſays ſhe there? 


Trot. Words, words, mere words, n no matter from 


- "the nents --- [Ti earing the letter. 
The effect doth operate another way. 


G0, wind, to wind, there turn and change together. 
My love with words and errors ſtill ſne feeds; 
Put edifies another with her deeds. 


4 Accordion to the 1 1609, this Gi 15 continued by 
the following dialogue between Pandarus and Troilus, which 
the poet certainly meant to have been inſerted at the end of the 
play, where the three eoncluding Iines of it are repeated in the 
copies already mentioned. There can be no doubt but that the 
players ſhuffled the parts backward and forward, ad libitum; 
for the poet would hardly have given us an unneceſſary repeti- 
tion of the ſame words, nor have diſmiſſed Pandarus twice in 
the ſame manner. The concluſion of the piece will fully juſtify 
the liberty which any future commentator may take in omit- 
ting the ſcene here and placing it at the end, where at preſent 
only the few lines already mentioned, are to be found. 


SrrkyExs. 


Vol. IX. r Pat, 
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Pan. Why, but hear you 


Purſue thy life, and live aye with thy name! [ Exen, 


I'll go look on. That diſſembling abominable varle, 
Diomed, has got that ſame ſcurvy doting foolih 
young knave's ſleeve of Troy, there, in his helm: | 
would fain ſee them meet: that that ſame young 


back to the diſſembling luxurious drab, of a ſleeve. 


crafty ſwearing raſcals, — that ſtale old mouſes eaten 
dry cheeſe, Neſtor; and that fame dog- fox, Uh. 
ſes, — is not prov'd worth a black-berry :—They ſt 
me up, in policy, that mungril cur, Ajax, againſt 
that dog of as bad a kind, Achilles: and now1is 


Hence, brothel, lacquey ! 


where the lines are repeated. Of brother the following editor 


' Troi. Hence, broker lacquey !-—ignomy an 
5 ine + e 


8 CEN Þ 1V; 
| Between Troy and the camp. 
[ Alarum.] Enter 7 herſites. 


Ther. Now they are clapper-clawing one another; 


'Trojan aſs, that loves the whore there, might ſend 
that Greekiſh whore-maſterly villain, with the ſleeve 


leſs errand. O' the other ſide, The policy of thoſe 


bs O 


the cur Ajax prouder than the cur Achilles, and 


J For &rothel, the folio read 
brother, erroneouſly for broker, as it ſtands at the end of the ply 


made brothel, Joh Ns N. 3385 | 
O the other fide, the policy of thoſe crafty ſwearing raſcal, &c. 
But in what ſenſe are Neſtor and Ulyſſes accuſed of being ui. 
ing raſcals? What, or to whom, did they ſwear? I am pol. 
tive that /neering is the true reading. They had collogued with 
Ajax, and trimmed him up with infincere praiſes, only in order 
to have ſtirred Achilles's emulation. In this, they were the 
true ſneerers ; betraying the firſt, to gain their ends on the lat- 
ter by that artifice, THEOBALU. e 


— 


7 


| will 
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will not arm to-day ;--whereupon the Grecians 
begin ? to proclaim barbariſm, and policy grows 
into an ill opinion. t here comes ſleeve, and 
t'other. 


Euter Diomed, and Troilus. 


Grad, Fly not ; for, ſhouldft thou take the river 
Styx, 
| ] would ſwim after. 
Dio. Thou doſt mi- call retire : 
do not fly; but advantageous care 
\Withdrew me from the odds of multitude: 
Have at . - [ They go off fighting. 
Ther, Hold thy whore, Grecian now for thy 
whore, Trojan now the ſleeve, now the ſleeve! 


Enter Hector. | 


Het. What art thou, Greek ? art thou for Hector 3 
match? 
Art thou of blood, and honour ? 

Ther, No, no :—I am a raſcal ; a {curvy railing 
knave; a very filthy rogue. 1175 5 
Het. I do believe thee ;—live. „„ 

Ther. God-a-mercy, that thou wilt believe me; But 
a plague break thy neck, for frighting me! What's 
become of the wenching rogues ? I think, they have 


ro proclaim barbariſm, ——} To ſet up the authority of 
ignorance, to declare that they will be governed by policy no 
longer. Jouns0N. 

* Art thou of blood and honour ?] This is an idea taken from 
the ancient books of romantic m as is the following one 
in the ſpeech of Diomed - 5 
And am her knight by proof. STEEvVENS. 

It appears from Segar on Honor, Military and Civil, folio, 
i602, p. 122, that a perſon of ſuperior birth might not be 


challenged by an inferior, or if N . refuſe the 
combat. EviroR, 


M 2 | ſwallow'd 


— — — — 


— —— 


— —— — 5 8 — 2 —— — — 
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ſwallow'd one another: I would laugh at that miracle 


Yet, in a a fort, lechery eats itſelf, I'll ſeek them. 
Foo | 
E. 
The ſame. 1 
he 
Enter Diomed, and a Servant. q 50 
Db. Go, go, my ſervant; take thou Troilus' horſe?, \nd 
Preſent the fair ſteed to my lady Creſſid: | nd 
Fellow, commend my ſervice to her beauty ; "os 
Tell her, I have chaſtis'd the amorous Trojan, 
And am her knight by proof. 
Serv. I go, my lord. Be 
1 | © W) 
Enter Agamemnon. Ip 
| | ; 985 1 75 | X 1231 
Agam. Renew, renew! The fierce Polydamas « rec 
Hath beat down Menon : * baſtard Margarelon * the 
Hath Doreus priſoner ; 5 8 
And ſtands coloſſus-wiſe, waving his beam, "Pp 
Upon the paſhed corſes of the kings | 
Epiſtrophus and Cedius : Polixenes is ſlain; op 
Amphimachus, and Thoas, deadly hurt; ory 
| T:kkroctus ta'en, or ſlain; and Palamedes 

Agair 

rate thou 7 feilus horſe. ] So in Lydgate : - 

„That Troilus by maine and mighty force 
At unawares, he caſt down from his horſe. 0% 0 
And gave it to his ſquire for to beare lame 
« To Creſida, &c.” STEEVENS. 

3 —- baſtard Magarelon] The introduction of a baſtard ſon 5 
of Priam, under the name of Magarelon, is one of the circum- | fem. 
ſtances taken from the ſtory book of The Three Deftradtion i = 

Troy. THEOBALD. _ 
The circumſtance was taken from Lydgate, p. 194: + 
« Which when the valiant knight, Margareton, ming 
cone of king Priam” $ baſtard children, &c. 101 * 
STEEVENS: AVE 


Sore 
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ore hurt and bruis'd : * the dreadful Sagittary 
W\ ppals our numbers; haſte we, Diomed, 
o reinforcement, or we periſh all. 


Enter Neſtor. 


Vet. Go, bear Patroclus' body to Achilles; 
and bid the ſnail- pac'd Ajax arm for ſhame.— 
There is a thouſand Hectors in the field: 
Now here he fights 5 on Galathe his horſe, 
and there lacks work; anon, he's there a-foot, 
ad there they fly, or die, like * ſcaled ſculls 

: Before 


4 — be e Sr Sagittary N 
Appals our number r —] | 
Beyonde the royalme of Amaſonne came an auncyent kynge, 
« wyſe and dyſcreete, named Epyſtrophus, and brought a M, 
« knyghtes, and a mervayllouſe beſte that was called saGiT- 
© TAYRE, that behynde the myddes was an horſe, and to fore, 
© a man: this beſte was heery like an horſe, and had his eyen 
« rede as a cole, and ſhotte well with a bowe : this beſte made 
© the Grekes ſore aferde, and flewe many of them with his boaue. 
he Three Deſtructiůons of Trey, printed by Caxton. THEOBALD. 
the dreadful Sagittary] A very circumſtantial account of 
this Sagittary is likewiſe to be found in Lydgare, p. 174. 
| 8 - "OTEEVENS. 
-0n Galathe his hor/e,] From The Three Deſtructions of 
rey is taken this name given to Hector's horſe. THEOBALD,. 
« CaPd Galathe (the which is ſaid to have been) 
The goodlieſt horſe, &c. Lydgate, p. 142. 
Again, p. 175: | | „ i 
And ſought, by all the means he could, to take = = 
« Galathe, Hector's horſe,” &c. 5 - = 
Hey wood, in his {ron Age, 1632, has likewiſe continued the | 
lame appellation to Hector's horſe : 55 | | 
% My armour, and my truſty Galatee, 3 0 
Heywood has taken many circumſtances in his play from Lyagate. ET i 
Fehn Stephens, the author of Cinthia's Rewenge, 1013, (a play i 
commended by Ben Fonſon in ſome lines prefixed to it) has = 
mounted Hector on an elephant. STEEVENS. TR q 
alu ſculls] Sculls are great numbers of fiſhes ſwim- 
ning together. The modern editors not being acquainted with 
le term, changed it into t. My knowledge of this word is 
cived from a little book called The Engliſh Expoſitor, London, 
M 3 
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Dexterity ſo obeying. appetite, 


Is arming, weeping, curſing, vowing vengeance: 
Patroclus' wounds have rouz 9 his drowſy blood, 


| Roaring for Troilus; who hath done to-day 


Wo miſ-application of the appropriate terms of one amuſement, t 
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Before the belehing whale ; then is he yonder, 
And there? the ſtrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
Fall down before him, like the mower's ſwath : 
Here, there, and every where, he leaves, and takes; 


That what he will, he d6es; and does fo much, 
That ha is call'd impoſſibility. 


Enter Hees. 


U O, courage, courage, princes! g great Achille 


Together with his mangled Myrmidons, 


That noſeleſs, handleſs, hack'd and chip d, come to 


. 
Crying on Hector. Ajax hath loſt a friend, 
And foams at mouth, and he is arm'd, and at it, 


Mad and fantaftic execution; ; 
Engaging and redeeming of himſelf, 
With ſuch a careleſs 1 and forceleſs care, 


118 by John Legatt, 1616. I'S word likewiſe occurs in 
Tylly's Midas, 1592: 

« He hath, by this, Bert a covey of bucks, or rouſed : 
ſcull of pheaſants. The humour of this ſhort ſpeech conſiſts in 


another. A gain, in Milton: 
8 each bay 
ce Wich fry innumerable ſwarms, and ſhoals 
Of fiſh, that with their fins and ſhining ſcales 
« Glide under the green wave, in /cull; that oft 
< Bank the mid ſea.” STEEVENS. 
Sculls and foals, have not only one and the ſame meaning, 
but are actually, or at leaſt originally, one and the ſame word. 
A {cull of herrings (and it is to thoſe fiſh that the ſpeaker al 


ludes) fo termed on the coaſt of Norfolk and n. is elle. 
where called a h]. Remarks. 


7. ie ſtrawy Greeks, —] In the folio it is, 
the Keri Greeks, - Johxsox. 


al 
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25 


As if that luck, in very ſpite of cunning, 
Bade him win all, 


Enter Ajax. 


Ajax. Troilus! thou coward: Troilus ! Exit. 
| Bio. Ay, there, there. EA: 
Neſt. So, ſo, we draw together. [Exeunt, 


Enter Achilles. 
Achil. Where is this Hector 
Come, come, thou boy- queller, ſnew thy face; 
Know what it is to meet Achilles angry. 


Hector! where's Hector? I will none but Hector. 
Vs 


SCENE v.. 
Another part of the field. 


Re-enter Ajax. 


head! + 
Eater Diomed. 


Dio. Troilus, I fay ! ! where's Troiles? I 
Ajax. What wouldſt thou? 
Dio. I would correct him. 
Ajax. Were I the general, thou ſhouldſt have my 
r 
Erc that correction —Troilus, I ſay ! what Troilus! 


Enter J. yailus, 


4 


T roi. O traitor Diomed !—turn thy falſe face 
thou traitor, * 
And pay thy life thou ow'ſt me for my horſe ! 
M 4 : Dio. 


Ajax. Troilus, thou coward T roilys ſhew thy 
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Dio. Ha! art thou there? 

Ajax. I'll fight with him alone; ſtand, Diomed 
Dis. He 1s my prize, I will not look upon. 
Troi. Come both, * you cogging Greeks; have 

at you boch. Exeunt, fighting 


Enter Hector. 


Heck. Yea, Troilus ? O, well fought, my youngel 
brother! 


Enter Achilles, 


Aebil Now do I ſee thee : Ha! Have at le, 
Hector. ; 
Hef. Pauſe, if thou wilt. 5 [Fighr 

Achil. I do diſdain thy courteſy, praud Trojan. 
Be happy, that my arms are out of uſe: 
My reſt and negligence befriend thee now, 


But thou anon ſhalt hear of me again; 


Till when, go ſeek thy fortune. 
Hect. Fare thee well? 


I would have been much more a Selber man, 


1 Had I expected thee. How now, my brother? 


Re-enter T ds. 


Troi. A ax hath ta'en Mneas : Shall it be? 
No, by the flame of yonder glorious CIS 


2 you copging Gale This epithet has no partico- 


lar propriety in this place, but the author had heard of Gracia 
Mendax. Jouns0N, 

Surely the epithet had propriety in reſpect of Diomed at leaſt, 
Who had defrauded him of his miſtreſs. Troilus beſtows it on 
both, wrirs cb culpam. A fraudulent man, as J am told, is ſtill 
called! in the North—a gainful Gre:k, Cicero bears witneſs to 
this character of the ancient Greeks. „ Teftimontiorum religionen 


Adem nunguam i/ta natio coluit.” Again“ Gra g corum 8 


He 


ad failendum þet w/out” STEBSVENS, 
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le ſhall not carry him; I'll be taken too, 

Or bring him off: — Fate, hear me what I ſay ! 

| reck not though 1 end my life to- day. [ Exit. 


Enter one in armour. 


Hef, Stand, ſtand, thou Greek ; thou art a goodly 

mark :— e 5 . 
No? wilt thou not ?— J like thy armour well; 
I'll fruſh it, and unlock the rivets all, 


„I like thy armour well;] This circumſtance is taken 


om Lydgate's poem, p. 196; : 
f . — ide in mis iſtorie doth ſhew 
«« By worthy Hector's fall, who coveting 
To have the ſumptuous armor of that king, &c. 
“ $0 greedy was thereof, that when he had 
„ The body up, and on his horſe it bare, 
ce To have the ſpoil thereof ſuch haſte he made 
* That he did hang his ſhield without all care 
e Behind him at his back, the eaſier 
To pull the armour off at his deſire, | 
« And by that means his breaſt clean open lay.” &c. 


This furniſhed Shakſpeare with the hint for the following line: 


I am unarm'd ; forego this vantage, Greek. SrREVENS. 


1 PII fruſb it, ——] The word fruſb I never found elſe- 


where, nor underſtand it. Hanmer explains it, to break or 
bruiſe, JOHNSON. | : | 


To fruſb a chic 


Complete Huſeuife, publiſhed in 1741. The term is as ancient as 


| Wynkyn de Worde's Book of Kerwinge, 1508. Holinſhed, de- 


{cribing the ſoldiers of Richmond making themſelves ready, ſays, 
they bent their bows, and fru/bed their feathers;“ and (as 
Mr. Tollet has obſerved) employs it again in his # 46d pw of 
Ireland, p. 29: When they are ſore fruſpt with ſickneſs, or to 


farre withered with age.“ To frufp, in this firſt inſtance, ſays 


he, ſignifies to change the feathers from their natural ſmooth and 
ſloping poſition, to a rough perpendicular one, whereby the arrow 

| 1 a | oF 5 | | | 
dies the ſteadier to its mark, and whiſtles in the air. In the ſe- 
cond inſtance, it means to dz/order, The word ſeems to be ſome- 


times. 


But 


ken, is a term in carving which I cannot ex- 
plain. I am indebted for this little knowledge of it to E. Smith's | 
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But I'll be maſter. of it —Wilt thou not, beaſt, 
abide ? 
Why then, fly on, I'll hunt thee for thy hide. [Exit 


SCENE” 
22 2e fame. 
Enter Achilles, with Myrmidons. 


| Acbil. Come here about me, you my Myrmidons; 
Mark what I ſay, —Attend me where I wheel: 


Strike not a ſtroke, but keep yourſelves in breath; 


And when I have the bloody Hector found, 


_ Empale him with your weapons round about; 
In felleſt manner execute your arms. 

Follow me, firs, and my proceedings eye: 

It is decreed Hector the great muſt die. 7 


times uſed for any action of violence by which thangs are ſeps- 
rated, diſordered, or deſtroyed. 
So, in Hinde's Eli Libidineſe, 1606 : | 
« High cedars are fruſbed with tempeſts, when lower ſhrubs are 

not touched with the wind“ 
Again, in Hans Beer- pot: Invifible Comedy, &c. 1618: 
« And with mine arm to ruh a ſturdy lance.” 
Again, in the Hifory of Helyas Knigtt of the Swan, bl. I. no date; 

_ «© —ſmote him ſo courageouſly with his ſworde, that he fruſced 
all his helm, wherewith the erle fell backward, &c.“ 
Again, in Stanyhurſt's tranſlation of the firit book of Virgil? 
Eneid, 1582: 


All the fruſpe and leavings of Greeks, of wrathf ul Achilles.” | 


Again, 


66 


yf that keigke Zatheous haplye 
40 Were fruſbt, or remanent, &c.“ 
Again, in Sir John Mandevile's account of the magical enter- 
tainments exhibited before the Grete Chan, p- 285: 
And then they make knyghtes to jouſten in armes fulle luſty- 
hs ly, &c.—and they fruſcben togidere fulle hercely. 2 
STEEVENS. 
* execute your arms.] Thus all the copies; but ſurely 
we ſhould read=—aips, OTEEVENSe 

SCENE 
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e 
The ſame. 


Enter Therſites, Menelaus, and Paris. 


1 her. The cuckold, and the cuckold- maker are at 
: Now, bull! now, dog! Loo, Paris, loo! now 
15 double-hen'd ſparrow ! loo, Paris, loo! The 
bull has the game :—'ware horns, ho! _ 


[Exeunt Paris and Menelaus. 


Enter Margarelon. 


Mar. Turn, ſlave, and fight. 
Ther. What art thou? 

Mar, A baſtard ſon of Priam s. 
Ther. I am a baſtard too; I love baſtards: I am a 
| baſtard begot, baſtard inſtructed, baſtard in mind, 
baſtard in valour, in every thing illegitimate. One 
bear will not bite another, and wherefore ſhould one 
| baſtard ? Take heed, the quarrels moſt ominous to 
us: if the ſon of a whore fight for a whore, he 

tempts judgment: Farewel, baſtard. 
Mar. The devil take thee, coward ! [Exeunt. 


SCENE IX, 
Another part of the feld. 
Enter Hector. 


„ e Moſt puwißed core, ſo fair wr. 
Thy goodly armour thus hath coſt thy life, 


Now is my day's work done; I'll take good breath : 
Reſt, ſword ; thou haſt thy fill of blood and death! 


Enter Achilles, and bis Myrmidons. | 


Achil. Look, Hector, how the ſun begins to ſet; 
How ugly night comes breathing at his heels : 7 
Even 
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3 Even with the vail and dark'ning of the ſun, 
To cloſe the day up, Hector's life, is done. 
Hect. I am unarm'd; forego this vantage, Greek. 
Acbil. 5 Strike, fellows, ſtrike; this is the man! 
ſeek. Hector falls. 
So, Ilion, fall thou next! now, Troy, ſink down; 
Here lies thy heart, thy ſinews, and thy bone. — 
On, Myrmidons; and cry you all amain, 


Achilles hath the mighty Hector ſlain. 


Hark ! a retreat upon our Grecian part. 


Myr. The Troy; an trumpets lound the like, my lord, 


3 Even with the vail] The wail i is, I think, the f mhking of 
the ſun; not weil or cover. loh NSN. 
I am unarm'd; forego this vantage, Greek.] HeQor, i in Lyd. | 


gate's poem, falls by the hand of Achilles; but it is Troilus 


| who, having been incloſed round by the Myrmidons, is killed 
after his armour had been hewn from his body, which was after 
wards drawn through the field at the horſe's tail. The Oxford 


Editor, I believe, was miſinformed; for in the old ftory-book of 
The Three Deſtructions of Troy, I find likewiſe the ſame account 


given of the death of Troilus. Heywood, in his Rape of Lucrece, 
1638, ſeems to have been indebted to ſome ſuch work as Han- 
mer mentions: 


«« Had puiſſant Hedtor by Achilles' hand 

« Dy'd in a ſingle monomackie, Achilles 

Had been the worthy ; but being ſlain by odds, 
= *© The pooreſt Myrmidon had as much honour 

« As faint Achilles, in the Trojan's death.” 


It is not unpleaſant to obſerve with what vehemence Lydgate, 
who in the groſſeſt manner has violated all the characters drawn 


by Homer, takes upon him to reprehend the Grecian Poet as the 
arlging offender. Thus in his fourth book: 
6 Oh thou, Homer, for ſhame be now red, 
«© And thee amaſe that holdeſt thy ſelfe lo wyle, 
«© On Achylles to ſet ſuche great a pryſe 
In thy bokes for his chyvalrye, | 
« Above echone that doſt hym magnyfye, 
«© That was ſo ſleyghty and ſo full of traude, 
Why geveſt thou hym fo hye a prayſe and laude?” 
STEEVENS. 


5 Strike, fellows, frrike ; ] This particular of Achilles 


' overpowering Hector by numbers, and without armour, is taken 


from the old Rory-hook. HANMER, 


 Adbil, 
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Aebi. The 2 wing of night o erſpreads the 
_ eartn, 
5 And, ſtickler-like, the armies ſeparates. 
My half-ſupt ſword, that frankly would have fed, 
Pleas'd with this dainty bit, thus goes to bed.— 
Come, tie his body to my horſe's tail; 
Along the freld I will the Trojan trail, [ Exeunt. 
Sound retreat. Shout. 


8 © E N E * 
The ſame. 


Enter Agamemnon, Ajax, Menelaus, N: far, Diomedes, 
aud ihe reſt, marching. 


Agr. Hark! hark! what ſhout is that! 2 
Neſt. Peace, drums. 
Sol. Achilles! Achilles! Hector's flain! Achilles! 
Dio. The bruit is—Hector's flain, and by Achilles. 
Ajax. If it be ſo, yet bragleſs let it be; 
Great Hector was as good a man as he. 


„And, Picler-like, ] A /iickler was one who ſtood by to 


part the combatants when victory could be determined without 


bloodſhed. They are often mentioned by Sd ib Anthony 
„ (ſays Sir Tho. North in his tranſlation of Plutarch) was him- 
** ſelf in perſon @ /iciler to part the young men when they had 
** fought enough.” They were called Hillers, from carrying 
flicks or ſtaves in their hands, with which they interpoſed be- 


tween the duelliſts. We now call theſe /ichlers—/ide/men. So 


again, in a comedy called, Fortune by Land and Sea, by Heywood 
and Rowley: ** *tis not fit that every apprentice ſhould a his 
** thop-club play between us the /iciler.” 
Again, in the tragedy of Faire Mariam, 1613 : 
And was the;/ig4ler *twixt my hears and him.” 
Again, in Fuimus T roes, 1633: 1 
As fricklers in their nation's enmity. „ STEEVENS. 


The author of Tus REMaARKs objects to this derivation of 


the word /tickler, and adds, that it is imply from the verb fickle, 
or reren to take part with, to buſy one's ſelf on either ſide, 
| Epirox. 


Aga. 
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To pray Achilles ſee us at our tent. 


In beaſtly ſort, dragg'd through the ſhameful field. 
| Frown on, you heavens, effect your rage with ſpeed 


I ſay, at once! let your brief plagues be mercy, 


I do not ſpeak of flight, of fear, of death ; 
But dare all 1 imminence, that gods, and men, 
 Adtireſs their dangers in. Hector is gone | 
Who ſhall tell Priam ſo, or Hecuba ? | 
Let him, that will a re ape be call'd, 


— mile ar Trey] Thus the ancient copies; but it would 
'Þ better agree with the reſt of Troilus's with, were we to read: 


Aga. March patiently along: — Let one be ſent, 


If in his death the gods have us befriended, 
Great Troy is ours, and our ſharp wars are: ended 


[Exeunt, 


T 
Another part of the feld. 1 
F 
Enter Ancas, and Trojans. 

ne. Stand, ho! yet are we maſters of the field; 4 
Never go home; here ſtarve we out the night. 1 
Enter Troilus. | 

Tri voi. Hector 18 gain. 

All. Hector? the gods fartidt” 


Troi. He's dead; and at the murderer's horſe's tail, 


Sit, gods, upon your thrones, and ſmile at Troy“! 


And linger not our ſure deſtructions on! 
ne. My lord, you do diſcomfort all the hoſt. 
Troi. You underſtand me not, that tell me fo: 


7 Newer go Sine; &c.] This Ene i is in the quarto given to 
Troilus. Joanson. 


mite at Troy, 
of fay, at once! STEEVENS, .- 0 
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Go in to Troy, and ſay there Hector's dead: 
There is a word will Priam turn to ſtone; 
Make wells and Niobes of the maids and wives ?, 
Cold ſtatues of the youth; and, in a word, 

Scare Troy out of itſelf, But, march away: 
Hector is dead; there is no more to ſay. 

Stay yet; — You vile abominable tents, 

Thus proudly pight upon our Phrygian plains, 
Let Titan rife as early as he dare, Wo 
Jin through and through you l And thou, great- 

ſiz d coward ! 3 e 

No ſpace of earth ſhall ſunder our two hates; 

1'1] haunt thee, like a wicked conſcience ſtill, 

That mouldeth goblins ſwift as frenzy thoughts. 
Strike a free march to Troy l- with comfort go; 
Hope of revenge ſhall hide our inward woe. 
e | [ Exeunt Aneas, &c. 


Enter Pandarus. 


Pan. Do you hear, my lord; do you hear? 
Joi. Hence, broker lacquey! ignomy and ſhame ' 
Purſue thy life, and live aye with thy name! 
Pan. A goodly med'cine for my aching bones !— 
Oh world | world! world! thus is the poor agent 
| deſpis'd ! „% hes a. 
O traitors and bawds, how earneſtly are you ſet a 
work, and how ill requited ! Why ſnould our endea- 
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* Make wells and Niobes of the maids and wives,] I adopt the 
conjecture of a deceaſed friend, who would read ewellard, i. e. 
weeping Niobes. The Saxon termination of the participle in 
and, for ing, is common in our old poets, and often corrupted at 
the preſs, So in Spenſer: 5 

Izis glitter and armour ſhined far away, 
Where the common editions have glitter and. WHALLEY, | 

Hence, broker lacquey 1] $0 the quarto. The folio 

has brother. Joans0N, e „ 
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Good traders. in the fleſh, ſet this in your painted 


Tour eyes, half out, weep out at Pandar's fall: 
Or, if you cannot weep, yet give ſome groans, 


It ſhould be now, but that my fear is this 


paſſage in one of the old plays, of which my negligence has loſt 


Wight thither, &c. there were many punks in the town, &c.” 


| \ A 
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vour be ſo * lov'd, and the performance ſo loath'q) 
what verſe for it? what inſtance. for it? Let me 
„ an NORSE ard oils ig ms by 
Full merrily the humble-bee doth ſing, 
Till he hath loſt his honey, and his ſting : 
Bur being once ſubdu'd in armed tail, 
Sweet honey and ſweet notes together fail.— 


cloths. | 


As many as be here of pander's hall, 


Though not for me, yet for your aching bones. 
Brethren, and ſiſters, of the hold-door trade, 
Some two months hence my will ſhall here be made: 


Some galled gooſe of Wincheſter would hiſs : 
1 ; il 
2 Jov'd, ] Quarto; aefir'd, folio. Jonunson. 
3 Some galled gooſe of Wincheſter The public ſtews were 
anciently under the juriſdiction of the Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
f ro tor oO SF 3 = x T0 
Mr. Pope's explanation may be ſupported by the following 


the title: = 3 

„Collier! how came the gos to be put upon you? 
«© FI tell thee: The term lying at Wincheſter in Henry the 
IT'hird's days, and many French women coming out of the Iſle of 


A particular ſymptom in the /zes wenerea was called a Win. 
cheſter gooſe. + So, in Chapman's comedy of Monſieur D* Olive, 
1600: ts | . 


c 


the famous ſchool of England call'd 
„ Wincheſter, famous I mean for the ge, & c. 
Again, Ben Jonſon, in his poem called, An Execration on Vulcan: 
9 this a ſparkle of that fire let looſe, © 
That was lock'd up in the Winchefrian gooſe, 
., «© Bred on the hack in time of popery, Ti 
When Venus there maintain'd a myſtery,” 


5 394 5 - In 
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„Tin chen, I'll ſweat, and ſeek about for eaſes; | 
And, at that time, bequeath you my diſeaſes. ¶ Exit. 


In an ancient ſatire called Cocke Lorelles Bote, bl. I. printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, no date, is the following liſt of the different 
reſidences of harlots: | __ „„ 

«« There came ſuch a wynde fro Wincheſter, 
That blewe theſe women over the ryver, 
«© In wherye as I wyll you tell: | 
«« Some at ſaynt Kateryns ſtroke agrounde, 
And many in Holborne were founde, 
Some at ſaynte Gyles I trowe : - 288 
Alſo in Ave Maria Al, and at Weftmen/ter ; 
«« And ſome in Shordyche drewe theder, ; 
«« With grete lamentacyon; __ | 
« And by cauſe they have loſt that fayre place, 
„ They wyll bylde at Colman hedge in {pace, &c.“ 
Hence the old proverbial ſimile, As common as Coleman Hedge. 
now Coleman: ſtreet. STEEVENS. SEE 

There are more hard, bombaſtical phraſes in the ſerious part 
of this Play, than, I believe, can be picked out of any other fix 
Plays of Shakſpeare, Take the following ſpecimens :—T ortive, 
—perſiftive,— protractive, — importleſs, —inffturt,—deracinate, 
divideble, And in the next Act, —paſt- proportion, —-unreſpectiue, 
propugnation, —ſelHaſſumptien, —:ſelf-admiſſion, —alſubjugate,.— 
kinodom'd, &c. TTRWIHITT. „„ | 


THIS play is more correctly written than moſt of Shakſpeare's 
compoſitions, but it is not one of thoſe in which either the ex- 
tent of his views or elevation of his fancy is fully diſplayed. As 
the ſtory abounded with materials, he has exerted little inven- 
tion; but he has diverſified his characters with great variety, and 
preſerved them with great exactneſs. His vicious characters 
ſometimes diſguſt, but cannot corrupt, for both Creflida and Pan- 
darus are deteſted and contemned. The comic characters ſeem _ 
to have been the favourites of the writer; they are of the ſuperſi- 
cial kind, and exhibit more df manners than nature; but they are 
copiouſly filled and powerfully impreſſed. Shakſpeare has in his 
ſtory followed, for the greater part, the old book of Caxton, 
which was then very popular; but the character of Therſites, of 
which 1t makes no mention, 1s a proof that this play was written 
after Chapman had publiſhed his verſion of Homer. Jounson. 

The firſt ſeven books of Chapman's Homer were publiſhed in 
the year 1596, and again in 1598. They were dedicated as fol- 
lows: To the moſt honoured now living inſtance of the Achilleian 
virtues eternized by divine Homere, the Earle of Efſexe, Earl Mar- 
fall, Fc and an anonymous Interlude, called THERSYTES i. 
Humcurs and Conctits, had been publiſhed in 1598. STEEVENS. 
„ j ͤ ⁵¼d iy How 


1738 TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, 
How the devil luxury, with his 555 Fump and pdtatoe Ager, 
1 tickles rhe/e together.] 
 _ Luxuria was the appropriate term uſed by the ſchool divine, 
| to expreſs the ſin of incontinence, which accordingly is called 
| [uxury, in all our old Engliſh writers, In the Summe T heologie 
Compendium of Tho. Aquinas, P. 2. II. Quæſt. CLIV. is de Lux. 
| urie Partibus, which the, author diftributes under the heads of 
. §. 'mplex F ornicatio, Adulthri ium, Tnceſius, Stuprum, Raptus, &e. 
| and Chaucer, in his Parſen's Tale, deſcanting on the ſeven dead) 
tins, treats of this under the title, De Luxaria. Hence in K. Lear, 
our author uſes the word in this peculiar ſenſe: 
© To't Luxury pell-mell, for I want ſoldiers.” 
And Middleton, in his Game of Cheſs, 1625: 
in a room fill'd all with Aretine's pictures, 
(More than the twelve labours of Luxury) 
„Thou ſhalt not ſo much as the chaſte pummel fee 
10 Ol Lucrece? dagger. 
All a, But why 1 is luxury, or Faſcivioufnehs ſaid to have a port! 
1 firiger ! This root, which was in our author's time but newly 
imported from America, was conſidered as a rare exotic, and 
1 eſteemed a very ſtrong provocative, As the plant is fo common 
UW now, it may entertain the reader to ſee how it is deſcribed by 
1 | Gerard in his Herbal, 1597, p. 780. | 
=o „ This plant, which is called of ſome Skyrrits of Pero, is gene. 
= ; rally of us called Potatus, or Potatoes ———There is not any that 
"i hath written of this plant therefore, I refer the deſcription there. 
=. of unto thoſe that ſhall hereafter have further knowledge of the 
| ſame. Let I have had in my garden divers roots (that I bought 
18 at the Exchange in London) where they flouriſhed until winter, 
1 at which time they periſhed and rotted. They are uſed to be 
eaten roaſted in the ahbe. Some, when they be ſo roaſted, infuſe 
them and ſop them in wine; and others, to give them the greater 
grace in eating, do boil them with prunes. How ſoever they be 
| Areſſed, they coinfort, nouriſh, and ſtrengthen the bodie, procure | 
WW. . bodily 2 and that awith great greedineſs.” 
5 Drayton, in the 2oth ſong of his Polyolbion, introduces the 
=: | ſame idea concerning the irre.? 
4 : 4 The irret, Which, ſome fay, i in ſallets Airs the blood.” 
= Shakſpeare alludes to this quality of Petatoer, in the Merry 
Mi Wi 7505 of Mindſor: 
Let the ſky rain potaroes, hail kiſſing comflts, and ſnow 
1 eringoes; - let a tempeſt of provocation come.“ 
i h Ben Jonſon mentions po?atoe pres in Every Man out . his Hu. 
mw mour, among other good unuous nicats ; s 
So T. Heywood, in the Engliſ Traveller, 1633: 
© «© Caviare, ſturgeon, anchovies, pickled oyſters ; yes 
1 And a potato pie: beſides all theſe, 
nn „What thinkeſt rare and — 7 *. 
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Again, in the Dumb Knight, 1633: - | 
„ truly I think a marrow-bone pye, candied etingoes, pre- 
ſerved dates, or narmalade of cantharides, were mueh better har- 
bingers 3 cock-ſparrows ſtew'd, dove's-brains, or ſwan's izzels, 
are very provocative; ROASTED POTATORS, or boiled tkerrets, 
are your only lofty diſhes.” “ 
Again, in Decker's Honeft Whore, 1635: 5 | 
„ If ſhe be a woman, marrow- bones and Potatoe-pies keep me,; 
c. | | 5 ; 
ain, in A Chafte Maid Chengſide, by Middleton, 1620: 
«« You might have ſpar'd this banquet of eringoes, 
«© Artichokes, potatoes, and your butter'd crab; 1 
«« They were fitter kept for your own wedding dinner.“ 
Again, in Chapman's May-Day, 16I(¶ t 
«  —a banquet of oyſter-pies, ſkerret-roots, potatoes, erin - 
goes, and divers other whetſtones of venery.” 


K 
A 


e Potatoes eke, if you ſhall lack, 

« To corroborate the back.” 3 

Again, in Fatk's Drum's Entertainment, 161ũ1ũ —_ 

„by Gor an me had know dis, me woode have eat ſom 

potatoes, or 1 33 ; PT ee 

Again, in fir W. D'Avenant's Lowe and Honour, 1649: 

« You ſhall find me a kind of ſparrow, widow ; 

| « A barley-corn goes as far as a potatoe,”? 
Again, in The Ghoſt, 1640 : FF 

| Then, the fine broths I daily had ſent to me, 

Peotatoe paſties, luſty marrow- pies, &c. “ 

Again, in Hiſtrionlaſtiæ, or the Player whipt, 1610: : 

Give your play-gull a tool, and my lady her fool; 

And her uſher p#tartoes and marrow.” . . 

Nay, fo ndtorious were the virtues of this root, that W. W. the 

old tranſlator of the Menæchmi of Plautus, 1595, has introduced 

them into that comedy, When Menechmus goes to the houſe of 


ſome oyſters, a mary-bone pie or two, ſome attichockes, and 
#otato-yoots ; let our other diſhes be as you pleaſe,” 


a Shee Conegcatther, 1592: I pray you, how many badde prof- 
fittes againe growes from whoores. Bridewell woulde have verie 
{ewe tenants, the hoſpitall woulde wante patientes, and the ſut- 


water and patato-roots lye deade on their haudes.” 
Again, in Cynthia's Revels, by Ben Jonſon. I: 

_ © —*tis your only diſh, above all your potatoes or oyſter-pies 
in the world.” . 1 5 | we 


Again, in Decker's 1Fthis by not a good Play the Devil is init, 1612: 


his miſtreſs Frotinm to beſpeak a dinner, he adds, Harke ye, 


Again, in Greene's Di/putation Betabeen a Hee Coneycateber aud 


gians much woorke: the apothecaries would have ſurphaling 
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; Laſtly, i in fir John Harrington's Metamorphoſis of Ajax, 1596: 


caveare, eringus, Wer of Genowa, all which may well encre 


Again, in the Elder Brother, by Beaumorit and Fletcher: 
A banquet—well, potatoes and eringoes, 
© And as I take it, cantharides Excellent!“ 
Again, in the Loyal Subjeck, by the ſame authors: 
% Will your lordſhip pleaſe to taſte a fine potato? 
«« *'T'will advance your wither'd ftate, 

Pill your honour full of noble itches, &c.”” 
Again, in The Martial Maid, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 

% Will your ladyſhip have a potatoe- pie? *tis a good ſtirring 
diſh for an old lady after a long lent.” | 
ASE; in the Sea Voyage, by the ſame authors: 

LI Oh, for ſome eringoes, , 
we Pres, or cantharides | ** | 
Again, 
See provoking Aiſhes; candied eringoes | 
And potatoes.“ 
A: in The Pickure, by Maſſinger: 
he hath got a pye 
Of marrow-bones, pctatoes and eringoes. 85 
Again „ in Maſlinger” s New Way to pay old Debts : 
0 'tis the quinteſſence | 
«© Of five cocks of the game, ten Jozen of ſparrows, 
© Knuckles of veal, potatoe roots and marrow, 
Coral and ambergris, &C. 
Again „ In the Guardian, by the ſame author: 
„ — —Potargo, 
EE Potatoes, marrow, CAVIAre ===—__ 
Again , In the City Madam, by the fame: _ 
Ek —preſcribes my diet, and foretells 
c My dreams when I eat potatoes.” 

Taylor, the Water Poet, likewiſe, in his charaQter of a Bawd, 
aſcribes the ſame qualities to this genial root, 
Again, Decker in his Gs Hornbook, 1609 : 

« Potato-pies and cuſtards ſtood like the ſinful bad of 
cookery, &c.“ 
in Marſton s Satives, 1 599 : 

LI camphire and lettice chaſte, 
Are now caſhier'd—now Sophi 'ringoes eate, 
«© Candr'd potatoes are Athenians' meate.” _ 
Again, in Holinſhed's Chronicle, Deſcription of England, p. 167, 
re Of the potato and ſuch wenerous roots, &c. I ſpeake not.“ 


Fd 


Perhaps you have been uſed to your dainties of 8 
aſe 


your appetite to ſeverall evacuations,” 


In the Good Huſwives Fewell, a book of cookery publiſhed in 


1596, I find the following receipt to make a tarte part 7s a courapt 
#20 4 nan or a | 
t Take 
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« Take two guinces and twoo or three byrre rootes, and a PO- 
'TATON ; and pare your POTATON and ſcrape your roots and 
at them into a quarte of wine, and let them boyle till they bee 
tender and put in an ounce of dates, and when they be boiled 
tender, drawe them through a ſtrainer, wine and all, and then put 
in the yolkes of eight egges, and the braynes of three or four 
cocke-ſparrowes, and ſtraine them into the other, and a little 
roſe-water, and ſeeth them all with ſugar, cinnamon, and gin- 
ger, and cloves, and mace ; and put in a little ſweet butter, and 
{ct it upon a chafing-diſh of coles between two platters, to let 
it boyle till it be ſomething bigge.“ | 
Gerard elſewhere obſerves in his Herbal, that “ potatoes may 
{:rve as a ground or foundation whereon the cunning confectioner 


or ſugar-baker may worke and frame many comfortable conſerves 


and reforative ſweetmeats.“ 
Ihe ſame venerable botaniſt likewiſe adds, that zhe Hal of clot- 


burre “ being eaten rawe with ſalt and pepper, or boiled in the 


broth of fat meat, is pleaſant to be eaten, and ſtirreth up venereal 
motions, It hkewiſe ſtrengtheneth the back, &c,”” | 
Speaking of dates, he ſays, that“ thereof be made divers ex- 
cellent cordial comfortable and nouriſhing medicines, and that 
procure I of the body very mightily.” He alſo mentions uinces 
as having the ſame virtues. : . 
We may likewiſe add, that Shakſpeare's own authority ſor 
the efficacy of guinces and dates is not wanting. He has certainly 


introduced them both as proper to be employed in the wedding 


dinner of Paris and Juliet: | 
They call for dates and guinces in the paſtry.” . 
It appears from Dr. Campbell's Political Survey of Great-Bri- 
_ tain, that potatoes were brought into Ireland about the year 1610, 
and that they came firſt from Ireland into Lancaſhire. It was 


however forty years before they were much cultivated about 


London. - At this time they were diſtinguiſhed from the Spaniſh 
by the name of Virginia potatoes, —or battatas, which is the In- 
dian denomination of the Spaniſh ſort. The Indians in Virginia 
alled them operant. Sir Walter Raleigh was the firſt who 


planted them in Ireland. Authors differ as to the nature of this 


vegetable, as well as in reſpe& of the country from whence it 
originally came. Switzer calls it $:/arum Peruvianum, i. e. the 
eirret of Peru. Dr. Hill ſays it is a /elanum, and another very 
reſpectable naturaliſt conceives it to be a natiye of Mexico. 

The accumulation of inſtances in this note is to be regarded 
as a proof how often dark alluſions might be cleared up, if com- 
mentators were diligent in their reſearches, CoLLins, 
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Perſons Repreſented. 


Cymbeline, king of Britain, 
Cloten, /on to the queen by a former huſband. 
Leonatus Poſthumus, @ gentleman married to the prin. 
| ceſs. 
= Belarius, a baniſhed lord, difgu iſed under the name of 
5 Morgan. 


[i Guiderius, 14 under the names of Polydore and 
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f i Arviragus, & Cadwal, ſuppoſed ſons to Belarius, 
0 Philario, az Italian, friend to Poſthumus. 


ol: Iachimo, friend to Philario. 
Caius Lucius, ambaſſador from Rome. 
Piſanio, ſervant to Poſtbumus. 
A French Gentleman. 
Cornelias, a Phyſician, 
Two Gentlemen. 
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| Queen, wife to Combeline 
= Imogen, daughter to Cymbeline by a former queen. 
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Helen, Woman to Imogen. 
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Lordi Ladies Roman Senators, a Tribune, Apparitions, 


{ 24 Svoothfayer, Captains, Soldiers, W and 
} 415 Attendants. 
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SCENE, /ometimes in Britain; ſometimes in Italy. 
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Cymbeline's palace in Britain. 
Enter two Gentlemen. 


i Gent, * You do not meet a man, but frowns: 
1 our bloods ls 
No more obey the heavens, than our courtiers', 
Still ſeem, as does the King's, 

2 Gent. But what's the matter? 


1 Gent. 
Mr. Pope ſuppoſed the ftory of this play to have been borrow'd 


from a novel of Boccace ; but he was miſtaken, as an imitation of 
it is found in an old ſtory-book entitled, Weftward for Smelts. 
This imitation differs in as many particulars from the Italian no- 
velit, as from Shakſpeare, though they concur in the more con- 
fiderable parts of the fable. It was publiſhed in a quarto pamphlet 
1503. This is the only copy of it which I have hitherto ſeen. 
There is a late entry of it in the books of the Stationers' Com- 
pany, Jan. 1619, where it is ſaid to have been written by Kitt of 
King on. STEEVENS. _ © 
2 You do not meet a man, but frowns : our BLOODS 

No more obey the heavens, than our courticrs 

Still ſeem, as does the king's. ] | 
The thought is this: we are not now (as we were wont) influ. 
enced by the weather, but by the king's looks. We no more obey 
12 heavens [the ſky] than vur courtiers obey the heavens [God]. 
By which it appears that the reading—our bloods, is wrong. For 
though the blood may be affected with the weather, yet that af- 
tection is diſcovered not by change of colour, but by change of 
countenance. And it is the outward not the inward change that 


is here talked of, as appears from the word ſeem. We ſhould 
read therefore: „ ne | Oe 


——o\ BROWS _ 

No more obey the heavens, &c. 

Which is evident from the precedent words, 
You dd not meet a man but frowns. 


And 
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which is, that the lines ſtand as they were originally written, and 
of our author too frequently require, will make emendation un. 

neceſſary, We do not meet a man but fiowns ; our bloods-ou 
countenances, which, in popular ſpeech, are ſaid to be regulated 
which direct us to appear what we really are, fh our courticr:; 
that is, than the %%%, of our courtiers; but our bloods, like 
_ theirs, Hill ſeem, as doth the kings, Jounson. 


Shakſpeare, blood appears to be uſed for inclination : 


| teration, only leaving out the laſt letter: 


— 
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1 Gent. His daughter, and the heir of his kingdom 
whom 


He 
And from the following, 
. But not a courtier, 
Altho' they wear their faces to the ben? 
Of the king's lot, but hath a heart that is 
Glad at the thing they /cowl at. 
The hs tbe Editor improves upon this menden. and read. 
— our looks 
Nor more e obey the heart ev'n than our courtiers, 
But by venturing too far, at a ſecond emendation, he has fig 
it of all thought and ſentiment. WarnurToON, | 
This paſiage 1 is ſo difficult, that commentators may differ con. 
cerning it without animoſity or ſhame. Of the two emendatian 
ropoſed, Hanmer's is the more licentious 3 ; but he makes th; 
ſenſe clear, and leaves the reader an eaſy paſſage. Dr, Warburton 
has correQed with more caution, but leſs improvement: his rex 
ſoning upon his own reading is fo obſcure and perplexed, that] 
ſuſpect ſome injury of the preſs.——l am now to tell my opinion 


= 
. 


that a paraphraſe, ſuch as the licentious and abrupt expreſion 


by the temper of the blood, — o more obey the laws of heaven. 


„ Ale. Wed. Yo. ba... FE 


In the Yorkfrire Tragedy, 1619, which has been attributed 4 


For tis our blood to love what we are forbidden,” 
Again, in K. Lear, act IV. fc. ii. 
8 Were it my fitneſs 
«© To let theſe hands obey my Sood. 8 
In K. Henry VIII. act III. ſc. iv. is the ſame thought: 
E ſubject to your countenance, glad, or Tor ry, 
As I ſaw it inclin'd.““ SrEEVENI. 
I ũwould propoſe to make this paſſage clear by a very ſlight al. 


You do not meet a man but frowns : our bloods 
No more obey the heavens than our courtiers 
Still ſeem, as does the King. 
That is, Still took as the Ring does; or, as he expreſſes it a little 
differently afterwards : 
wear their Faces to the bent 
07 he kins's wa TyRwHITT, 


The 
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He purpos'd to his wife's ſole ſon, (a widow 
at late he married) hath referr'd herſelf 
Vnto a poor, but worthy gentleman: She's wedded; 
er huſband baniſh'd ; ſhe impriſon'd : all 
W 7; outward ſorrow; though, I think, the king 
Be touch'd at very heart. 
2 Gent. None but the king? 
1 Gent, He, that hath loſt her, too: fo is the 
t 1 ; 

That moſt defir'd the match: But not a courtier, 
Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king's looks, hath a heart that 1s not 
Glad at the thing they ſcowl at. 
2 Gent, And why ſo? oe 
1 Gent, He that hath miſs'd the princeſs, is a thing, 
oo bad for bad report: and he that hath her, 
(1 mean, that marry'd her,—alack, good man !— 
And therefore baniſh'd) is a creature ſuch 
As, to ſeek through the regions of the earth 
For one his like, there would be ſomething failing 
In him that ſhould compare. I do not think, 
So fair an outward, and ſuch ſtuff within, 
 Fndows a man but he. 1 

2 Gent. You ſpeak him far. 5 

1 Gent, ] do extend him, fir, within himſelf; 
e Cruſh | 


—our bloods 1 
No more obey the heavens ; hey are courtiers: 
| Still ſeem as does the king's, 5 
. e. our countenances no longer depend on each fyey influence, 
by which in the ordinary courſe of things they are regulated ; 
they are become mere courtiers : till are dreſt either in ſmiles or | 
frowns, according to the bent of the king's look. MALONE. 0 
3 You jpcak him far.] i. e. you praiſe him exten/ively. | |. 
DOE LB on Ee ous. 5 - A | = 
Mr. Malone propoſes to read Fair. EprroR _ 3 
* 7 no exTEND him, fir, within himſelf;] JI extend him 
within himſelf”: my praiſe, however extenſive, is within his me- 
nt. en 5 | 


The original reading was probably this: 


Perhaps 
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Cruſh him together, rather than unfold 
His meaſure duly. 

2 Cent. What's his name, and birth? 

1 Gent. I cannot delve him to the root: His father 
Was call'd Sicilius, who did join his honour, 
Againſt the Romans, with Caſſibelan; 


Bur had his titles by Tenantius, whom 

He ſerv'd with glory and admir'd ſucceſs ; 
So gain'd the ſur-addition, Leonatus: ; 
And had, beſides this gentleman in queſtion, 


Two other ſons; who, in the wars o'the time, 

Dy'd with their ſwords in hand: for which, the 
father 

(Then old and fond of iſſue) wok ſuch ſorrow, 


That he quit being; and his gentle lady, 
Big of this gentleman, our theme, deceas'd 


At he was born. The king, he takes the babe 


Jo his protection; calls him Poſthumus; ; 


Breeds him, and makes him of his bed-chamber: 


Put to him all the learning that his time 


Could make him the receiver of ; which he took, 

As we do air, faſt as *twas miniſter? d; and 

In his TY became a harveſt: 5 Liv'd in court, 
(Which 


Perhaps this paſſage may ha l illuſtrated by th fol. 
lowing lines in Troilus and Cre/ſida, act iii: 
kg no man 1s the lord of any thing, 
Till he communicate his parts to others: 
«+ Nor dath he of himſelf know them for aught, 
Till he behold them form'd in the applauſe 
«© Where they are extended, &. STEEVENS. 

To extend means here, as in way other places, to eſtimate, 
or appretiate.—Howewver highly J eftimate him, my eſtimation it 
ftill ſhort of his real value. So, in a ſubſequent ſcene of thi 
play: Ihe approbations of thoſe that weep this lamentable di- 
varce, under her colours, are wonderfully to extend him.” 

The term is, originally, legal. Maroxk. 

5 i'd in court, | 


(7 hich rare it is to do) 92 prais'd, moſt l' ] This en- 


comiun 


A 


Nn 16: 


Which rare it is to do) moſt prais'd, molt lov'd: 
W \ {ample to the youngeſt; to the more mature, 

W - 4 glaſs that feated them; and to the graver, 

3 5 A child 


conium is high and artful. To be at once in any great degree 

e and praiſed, is truly rare. Jon xsox. | iT 

= 5 7 glaſs that featur'd them ; J Such is the reading in all 

the modern editions, I know not by whom firſt ſubſtituted, for 
A glaſs that feared them,; 

| have diſplaced /eatur'd, though it can plead long preſcription, 


becauſe I am inclined to think that feared has the better title. 


Mirrcur was a favourite word in that age for an example, or a 
1 pattern, by noting which the manners were to be formed, as dreſs 
z regulated by looking in a glaſs. When Don Bellianis is ſtiled 
The Mirreur of Knightheod, the idea given is not that of a glaſs in 
which every knight * behold his own reſemblance, but an ex- 
ample to be viewed by knights as often as a glaſs is looked upon 
by girls; to be viewed, that they may know, not what they are, 
but what they ought to be. Such a glaſs may fear the more ma- 
ture, as diſplaying excellencies which they have arrived at ma- 
turity without attaining. 'To fear, 1s here, as in other places, 
to fright e LE 

If jzated be the right word, it muſt, I think, be explained 
thus: a glaſs that formed them; a model, by the contemplation 
and inſpection of which they formed their manners. JonnsoN., 

Dr. Johnſon is certainly wrong in ſaying that Mirrour of 
| Krighthood does not give the idea of a glaſs, but of an example. 
Mireir de Chevalerie, Specchio di cavalleria, Eſpejo de cavallerias, 
are all a loo&ing-glaſs for chivalry. And ſo is the word properly 
rendered in our Engliſh verſions of the Hiſtory of Don Quixote, 
who is called ““ a looking-glaſs, in which all the valiant knights 
of the world may behold themſelves. Rx MARKS. 

Feated is the old reading. Ek | 

This paſſage may be well explained by another in the firſt part 
of King Henry IV: bk EY . 
He was indeed the glaſs 0 
| Il herein the noble youths did dreſs themſelves, 

Again, Ophelia deſcribes Hamlet, as 

The glaſs of faſhion, and the mould of form. 

To dreſs themfelves therefore may be to form themſelves. 
Dreſſer, in French, is to form, To dreſs a Spaniel is to break 


bim i. e 
Feat is nice, ecact. Sd in the Tempeſt - 
—look, how well my garments ſit upon me, 
Much feater than before. 0 : 
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A child that guided dotards: to his miſtreſs, 
For whom he now is baniſh'd,——her own price 
Proclaims how ſhe eſteem'd him and his virtue ; 
By her election may be truly read, 


What kind of man he 1s. 


2 Gent. I honour him 
Even out of your report. But, pray you, tell me, 
Is ſhe ſole child to the king? 
1 Gent, His only child. | 
He had two ſons, (if this be worth your hearing, 


Mark it) the eldeſt of them at three years old, 
I' the ſwathing clothes the other, from their nurſer 


Were ſtolen; and to this hour, no gueſs in knowledge 


Which way they went. 


2 Cent. How long is this ago? 
1 Gent. Some twenty years. 
2 Gent. That a king's children mould be fo con- 
„ 
So ſlackly guarded ! And the ſearch fo flow, 
That could not trace them! _ 
1 Cent. Howſoe'er tis ſtrange, 
Or that the negligence may well be laugh'd at, 


Tet is it true, fir. 


2 Gent. I do well believe un. | 
1 Gent. We muft forbear : Here comes the gen: 
tleman, 


The queen, and princeſs. |  [Exemtl 


Enter the Quern , Poſthumus, Imogen, and attendants. 


Queen. No, be aſſur'd, you ſhall not find me, 
daughter, | 


To feat 8 may be a verb meaning to render nice, era 
dy the dreſs of Poſthumus, even the more mature courtiers con- 
deſcended to regulate their external appearance. STBEVENS: 


Aſter 
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W 1 fer the ſlander of moſt ſtep-mothers, 
bil- ey'd unto you: you are my priſoner, but 
W Your gaoler ſhall deliver you the keys | 
That lock up your reſtraint, For you, Poſthumus, 
do ſoon as I can win the offended king, 
W 1 will be known your advocate: marry, yet 
W The fire of rage is in him; and 'twere good, 
vou lean'd unto his ſentence, with what patience 
W Your wiſdom may inform you. 
= 72. Pleaſe your highneſs, 
vill from hence to-day, _ 
= 2c. You know the peril ;—— 
rn fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr'd affections; though the king 
Hach charg'd you ſhould not ſpeak together. [ Exit, 
E 7. O diſſembling courteſy | How fine this tyrant | 
Can tickle where ſhe wounds! My deareſt huſband, 
W | fomcthing fear my father's wrath ; but nothing, 
Always reſerv'd my holy duty) what 
His rage can do on me: You muſt be gone; 
And I ſhall here abide the hourly ſhot 
Of angry eyes; not comforted to live, 
But that there is this jewel in the world, 
That I may ſee again. = 
Pct. My queen! my miftreſs! 
O, lady, weep no more; left I give cauſe 
To be ſuſpected of more tenderneſs 
Than doth become a man! I will remain 
| The loyal'ſt huſband that did Cer plight troth. 
My reſidence in Rome, at one Philario's ; | 
Who to my father was a friend, to me 5 
Known but by letter: thither write, my queen, 
And with mine eyes I'll drink the words you ſend, 
Though ink be made of gall, he 
. Re- 


* (Always reſera'd my holy duty) —] I ſay I do not fear my 
father, ſo far as I may fay it without breach of duty. Jounson. 
* Theugh ink be made of gall.) Shakſpeare, even in this poor 
8 ; RE conceit, 
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Re-enter Queen. 


Mila Be brief, I pray you : 
If the king come, I ſhall incur I know not 
How much of his diſpleaſure Let T'll move him 
Afi 
To walk this way : I never do him wrong, 9 
But he does buy my injuries, to be friends; 


Pays dear for my offences. Ex 


Poſt. Should we be taking leave 


As long a term as yet we have to live, 
The lothneſs to depart would grow: Adieu! 


Imo. Nay, ſtay a little: 


Were you but riding forth to air yourſelf, 


Such parting were 00 petty. Look here, love; 
This diamond was my mother's: take it, heart; 


But keep it till you woo another wife, 
When Imogen is dead. 


Poſt. How! how! another? 
You gentle gods, give me but this I have, 


And ſear up * my embracements from a next 
With bonds of death - KRemain, remain thou here 


| Putting on the rin 


conceit, has confounded the vegetable JO uſed in ink, with the] 
animal gall, ſuppoſed to be bitter. Joanson. 

The poet might mean either the vegetable or the atimal gall 
with equal propriety, as the vegetable gall is bitter; and I hare 


ſeen an ancient receipt for making ink, beginning, © Take of itt 


black juice of the gall of oxen two ounces,” &Cc. STEEVENS. 
3 And ſeat up my embracements from a next 
With bonds of death ! Shakſpeare may poetically call 
the cere- cloths in which the dead are wrapp'd, the ond; of death, 
If ſo, we ſhould read cere inſtead of ſear. 
Why thy canoniz'd bones hearſed in death. 
Have burſt their cerements ? 
To /ear up, is properly to cloſe up by burning; but in thi 
paſſage the poet may have dropp'd that idea, and uſed the ord 


imply for to cloſe up. STEEVENS. 


Whit 


CYMBELINE tu 


While ſenſe can keep i it on! And ſweeteſt, faireſt, 
as I my poor ſelf did exchange for you, 

To your ſo infinite loſs ; ſo, in our trifles 

I {till win of you: For my ſake, wear this; 

It is a manacle of love; I'll place it 
Putting a bracelet on her arm. 
Upon this faireſt priſoner. 

Ts O, the gods! 
When ſhall we fee again? 


Enter Cymbeline, and Lords. 


Pot. Alack, the king! 
Om. Thou baſeſt thing, avoid! hence, from my 
ant! 
If, after this command, thou Bunt the court 
With thy unworthineſs, thou dy'& : Away! 
Thou art poiſon to my blood. 
Paſt. The gods protect you! 
And bleſs the good remainders of the court! 


Imo. There cannot be a pinch in 1 death 
More ſharp than this is. | 

Cym. O diſloyal thing, 

That ſhould'ſt repair my youth; * thou heapeſt 
A year's age on me FE 


+ While ſenſe e can keep thas on fame) The folio (the only an- 
cient and authentic copy of this play) reads: 
While ſenſe can keep it on! 


can maintain its operations; while Senſe continues to have power. 


-ITREVENS- 
— thou heapeſt 
4 year's ; age on me] Dr. Warbyrton reads: : 
A yare age on me. 


uſed only as a perſonal 3 Nor is the authority of Skinner 


| am gone. Exit. 


ones 


which I believe to be right, The expreſſion means, while hah | 


It ſeems to me, even from Skinner, whom he cites, that yare is 


Vor. IX. 0 a 


Ws | | AY bad. May we read: 

* | | | a touch more ear. 

5 | = Cura dean propior 3 domeſticus mg” Orig 
Hl Sel Shall we try again : 

vs | a touch more rear. 

1 Crudum vulnus. But of this I know not any example. # ben! b 


1 So, in Antony and Cleopatra, Act I. ſc. ii. 

N i | The death of Fulvia, with more urgent , 
. Do ſtrongly ſpeak to us. 

1 e Again, in the Tempeſt : gn 

. Haſt thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
1 | Of their afflictions? &c. 


— — — — 


0 j I read: | 

1 [ — nn Fog henp 7 

Wl! Years, ages, on me. JOHNSON. 
1 I would receive Dr. Johnſon's emendation: he! is however mil. 
W | taken when he ſays that yare is uſed only as a perſonal quality, 
. See Antony and Cleopatra: _ 

"Wi 
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Imo. 1 beſeech you, fir, | 
Harm not yourſelf with Nr; vexation; I 
Am ſenſeleſs of your wrath ; "a touch more rare 


, Subdue; 


| falicient, without ſome example, to juſtify the alteration, Hy. 
Ginn readin gis better, but rather too far from the 3 copy: 
= thou heapeſt many 


A year's age on me. 


* E 
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Their ſhips are yare, yours heavy. 


1 Tare, however, will by no means apply to Dr. Warburton's ſenſe 
| ST EEVENS, 
Wis 6 a e more rare 


Subdues all pangs, all frars.] Rare is uſed often for eminm] 0 
= good; but I do not remember any . in which 1 it ſtands fo 


yet another interpretation, which perhaps will remove the difi. 
culty. A touch more rare, may mean a nobler paſſion. Journ, 


A touch is not unfrequently uſed, by other ancient writers, in 

this ſenſe. So in Daniel's H;men's Triumph, a maſque, 1623: 
Fou muſt not, Phillis, be fo ſenſible 
„ Of theſe ſmall touches which your paſſion makes.” 
Small touches, Lydia do you count them ſmall?” 
Again: 
When pleaſure leaves a zcuch at laſt 
&« To ſhew that it was ill.“ 

Again, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1599: 

So deep we feel impreſſed in our titoad 

„That rouch waygh nature with our breath did give.” 


A A js 


$1bdues all pangs, all fears. 
Cym. Paſt grace? obedience? 


race. 
, Cym, That might'ſt have had the ſole ſon of my 
ueen ! 
* Ino. O bleſt, that I might not! I choſe an eagle, 
And did avoid a? puttock. 
m. Thou tookꝰ ſt a beggar; would'ſt ah made 
my throne 
A ſeat for baſeneſs. 
Imo. No; I rather added 
A luſtre to 1t. 
Sm. O thou vile one! 
Imo. Sir, 
It is your fault that I have lov'd Poſthumus : ' 
You bred him as my playfellow; and he is 
A man, worth any woman; over-buys me 
Almoſt the ſum he pays. 
m. What !—art thou mad? 0 
Imo. Almoſt, ſir: Heaven reſtore me! — Would 
n 
A neat-herd's daughter! and my Leonatus 
Our neighbour ſhepherd's ſon ! ! 


Re- enter Queen. | 


Cym. Thou fooliſh thing ! 
They were again together: you have done 


Not after our command. Away with her, 
And pen her up. 


5 10 more rare is undoubtedly a more rgb, te feeling, a ſu- 
fericr ſenſation, So as Dr. Farmer obſerves to me in Fraunce's 
. icklin g joyes of zutching came to the higheſt at, when two 
vere one, & . STEEVENS. | 

—4 puiteck. ] A ite. Johxsox. 


O 2 | Queen. 


40 
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fas, Paſt hope, and in deſpair; that way, paſt 


[To the queen. : 


1t\cburch, He is ſpeaking of Mars and Venus, When ſweet 
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vs, CY M BELIN E. 
Queen. Beſeech your patience Peace, 
Dear lady daughter, peace; — Sweet ſovereign, 


Leave us to ourſelyes; and make yourſelf ſome 
4 comfort : 
fa Out of your beſt advice. 
* cm. "Nay, let her languiſh 
i} + 470 of blood a a and, being TT 
5 Die of this folly! [Exit 


Enter Piſanio. 


"1 Queen. Fie you muſt give way : 

. Here! is your ſervant.—- How now, fir ? What news? 
Piſ. My lord your ſon drew on my maſter, 

mh | Queen. Ha! 

. No harm, I truſt, is done? 

Piſ. There might have been, 

9 But that my maſter rather play'd than fought, 


1 And had no help of anger: 86 were parted 

* By gentlemen at hand. 

Wy FE Queen. I am very glad on't. 

* Imo. Your ſon's my father's friend ; he takes his 
1 — part, — 

* To draw upon an exile ! Ho brave fir! 

i I would they were in Africk both together; 

ji Myſelf by with a needle, that I might prick 

1 The goer back. Why came you from your maſter? 
= Piſ. On his command: He would not ſuffer me 
. To bring him to the haven: left theſe notes 

5 Of what commands I ſhould be ſubject to, 


When it pleas'd you to employ me. 
geen. This hath been 
Your faithful ſervant: I dare lay mine honour, 
He will remain ſo. 
Piſ. I humbly thank your highneſs. 
geen. Pray, walk a while. 
Ino. About ſome half hour hence, pray you, ſpzak 
with me: 


Yor 


TE WB ELINE wp 


You ſhall at leaſt, go ſee my lord aboard: 
For this time, leave me. [Exeunt, 


SCENE WU 


Enter Cloten, and two Lords. 


1 Lord. Sir, 1 would adviſe you to ſhift a ſhirt; the 


violence of action hath made you reek as a facrifice : 
Where air comes out; air comes in: there's none 
abroad ſo wholeſome as that you vent. 

Clot. If my ſhirt were bloody, then to ſhift it 
| Have I hurt him ? 


2 Lord. No, faith; not ſo much as his patience. 


[Alde. 


1 Lord. Hurt him? his body's a a paſſable carcaſs, 


| if he be not hurt: it is a thorough-fare for ſteel, if 


it be not hurt. 


2 Lord. His ſteel was in debt; it went o' the back- 

| fide the town. 1 Ade. 

Clot. The villain would not ſtand me. 

2 Lord. No; but he fled forward {till, toward 
your face. [ A/ide. 

1 Lord. Stand you! You have land enough of your 


own: but he added to your having; gave you ſome 


ground. 


2 Lord. As many inches as you have oceans: 


Puppies! Alide. 
| Clot. I would they had not come . . 


2 Lord. So would I, till you had meaſur'd how : 
long a fool you were upon the ground.  [A/ide. 


Chor. And that ſhe ſhould love this fellow, and 
refuſe me! 


2 Lord. If it be a ſin to make a true election, ſhe 


| 8 damn'd. Wo IAlde. 
os. 1 Lord, 


— ᷑ͥ— Z —- — 
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1 Lord. Sir, as I told you always, her beauty and 
her brain go not together: ? She's a good ſign, but 
I have ſeen ſmall reflection of her wit. 

2 Lord. She ſhines not upon fools, leſt the reflec. 
tion ſhould hurt her. [ Aſide, 

Clot. Come, I'll to my chamber: Would there 
had been ſome hurt done! 

2 Lord. I wiſh not ſo; unleſs it had been the fall 
of an aſs, which is no great hurt. e 

Clot. You'll go with us? | 
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a 1 Lord. T1 attend your lordſhip. 
= Clot. Nay, come, let's go together. 
Un 2 Lord. Well, my lord. | Exeunt, 
8 1 
Ja 1 . des beauty and her brain, Kc. FF believe the lord means 
= to ſpeak a ſentence, ** Sir, as I told you always 5 beauty and brain 
. go not together. JonnsoN. | 
5 She's a good ſign, —] If /n be the true reading, 
* | 4 nook means by it conftellation, and by reflection is meant in. 
| Pence. But J rather think, from the anſwer, that he wrote 
„ ſhrine. So, in his Venus and Adonis : 
= —- | As if, from thence, they borrowed all their ſhine.” 
1 0 WäaAR BURTON. 
Wo | There i 15 acuteneſs enough i in this note, yet I believe the poet 
| . | meant nothing by 2 gn, but fair outward ſhew. Jon nsox. 
11 The ſame alluſion is common to other writers. So, 1 in Beau- 
My. | mont and Fletcher's Fair Maid of the Inn: ; | 
1 | © — common trul},, 
1 | „„ tempting /igz, and curiouſly ſet forth 
19 © To draw in riotous gueſts,” 
| þ | Again, i in the Elder Brother, by the fame authors: 
112 „ Stand ſtill, thou fg of man. 1 1 
1 To underſtand the whole force of Shakſpeare” s idea, it ſhould 


be remembered, that anciently almoſt every fign had a motto, or 
ſome attempt at a e underneath 3 it. STEEVENS, 
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Imogen's apartments. 


Enter Imogen, and Piſanio. 


Ino. 1 would thou grew'ſt unto the ſhores o the 
haven, 


1 And queſtion' d every ſail: if he ſhould write, | 


And I not have it, twere a paper loſt. 
As offer'd mercy is. What was the laſt 


That he ſpake to thee? 


Piſ. Twas, His queen, his queen | 1 

Imo. Then wav'd his handkerchief? ? 

Piſ. And kiſs'd it, madam. 

Imo. Senſeleſs linen; happier therein than I! hone 


1 And that was all ? . > 


Piſ. No, earl, A for ſo long | 
| As 


1. FEVErE if paper WT 


As offer d mercy is,—] i. e. Should one of his let 


miſcarry, the loſs would be as great as that of offer'd mercy ' 
But the Oxford Editor amends it thus: 
twere a paper loſt, 
With offer'd mercy in it. WARBURTON. 
believe the poet's meaning is, that the loſs of that paper 
would ove as fatal to her, as the loſs of a pardon to a condemn'd 
crimina 


A thought reſembling this occurs in APs avell that end; well 


Like a remorſeful pardox ſlowly carried.“ 
Dr. Warburton's opinion may, however, be ſupported from 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iii. I. 185; 
The reſt ſhall hear me call and oft be warn'd 
Their ſinful ſtate, and to appeaſe betimes 
«© Th incenſed deity, while Her d grace 
. 56 Invites, STEBVENS, 
for /o lo 
As 1 could make me with his eye, or ear, 
Diſtinguiſh him from others.] But how could Poſthumus 
make himfelf diſtinguiſhed by his ear to Piſanio? By his tongue 
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How ſwift his ſhip. 


To look upon him; 3*cill the diminution 


The ſmallneſs of a gnat to air; and then 
Have turn'd mine eye, and wept.—But, good Piſanio, 


Moſt pretty things to fay : ere I could tell him, 


intention. We muſt therefore read: 


EKEilled by a blaſt of lightning, that 1 25 by blaſting, not blair 


As he could make me with this eye, or ear, 
Diſtinguiſn him from others, he did keep 

The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief, 
Still waving, as the fits and ſtirs of his mind 
Could beſt expreſs how flow his ſoul ſail'd on, 


Imo. Thou ſhouldſt have made him 
As little as a crow, or leſs, ere lefr 
To after-eye him. 
Piſ. Madam, ſo I did. 
Imo. I would have broke mine eye- ſtrings; cracked 
them, but 


Of ſpace had pointed him ſharp as my needle: 
Nay, follow'd him, till he had melted from 


When ſhall we hear from him? 
Piſ. Be aflur'd, madam, 
With his“ next vantage. 2 
Imo. I did not take my leave of him, but had 


he might t to the other's ear: and this was certainly A 


As he could make me with bis eye or ear, 
Diſtinguiſh him from others, ——— 
The expreſſion is den, as the Greeks term it: the party 


ſpeaking points to that part ſpoken of. WaRBURTON, 
Sir T. Hanmer alters it thus; 


— bor ſo long 


As he could mark me with his eye, or I 
Diftinguiſh—— 


The reaſon of Hanmer's redding was, that Piſanio deſcribes no 


addreſs made to the ear. JohNSON. 
5 till the diminution 


Of ſpace had printed him ſharp as my needle - 75 he diminution 
of ſpace, 1 is the diminution of which ſpace is the cauſe. ' Trees are 


* Jonnsox. 
5 e——_— Vantage. ] Next opportunity. Jon SO. 
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How I would think on him, at certain hours, 

Such thoughts, and ſuch; or I could make him 
„ | 

The ſhe's of Italy ſhould not betray 

Mine intereſt, and his honour; or have charg'd him, 

At the ſixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 

To encounter me with oriſons, for then 5 

am in heaven for him; or ere I could 

Give him that parting kiſs, which I had ſet 

' Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father 

And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 

5 Shakes all our buds from growing. 


. 
1 

— 2 
F 

by 

by 

+ 
ſ 

4 ; 


Euter 


$ or ere I could 


Give him that parting kiſs, which ] had ſet 


nounces as abſolutely as if he had been preſent at their parting, 


| Edwards has obſerved, ©* ſhe muſt have underſtood the language 
of love very little, if ſhe could find no tenderer expreſſion of it, 

| than the name by which every one called her huſband.” 
bs STEEVENS, 


tinct idea, whether of flower or fruit, is a natural repreſentation 
of any thing incipient or immature ; and the buds of flowers, if 
flowers are meant, grow to flowers, as the buds of fruits grox to 
fruits. JounsoON, 
be tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing. 
A great critic propoſes to read 
Shuts all our buds from blowing : 
and his emendation mop in ſome meaſure be confirmed by thoſe 


were written by Shakſpeare. Emilia is ſpeaking of a ro/e : 

It is the very emblem of a maid. | 

For when the weft wind courts her gentily, 

_©© How modeſtly ſhe blows, and paints the ſun 

* With her chaſte bluſhes ?—when the north comes near 
| her 
* Rude and impatient, then like chaſtity, 
She locks her beauties in her bad again, 
*« And leaves him to baſe briars.“ Frames; 


| think 


Betwixt two charming words —1 B. Waihartos 8 


that theſe two charming words were adieu Poſthumus ; but as Mr. 


* Shakes all our buds from grow!ng. | A bud, without any diſ- 


beautiful lines in the Tavo Noble Kin/men, which I have no doubt 


1 
it 
1 

1 
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Enter a Lid. 


Lady. The queen, madam, 
Deſires your highneſs' company. 
1 Imo. Thoſe things I bid 22 do, get them dif. 
| patch'd.— 
Fl I will attend the queen. BS RE 
4 Pi. Madam, I ſhall. [ Exeunt, 
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An apariment in Philario's houſe. 
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1 Enter Philaria, Iachimo, and a Frenchman", 


Lac. Believe it, fir: J have ſeen him in Britain; 
he was then of a creſcent note; expected to prove ſo 
8 worthy, as ſince he has been allowed the name of: 
"= but I could then have look'd on him without the help 
RE of admiration; though the catalogue of his endoy- 
A ments had been tabled by his fide, and I to peruſe 
n him by items. 

19 Phil. You ſpeak of him when he was leſs furniſh'd, 
Wl than now he i is, with that which * makes him both 
| without and within, 


1 I think the old reading may be ſufficiently 3 by the 
[0 following paſſage in the 18th Sonnet of our author: 


Rough winds do he the darling buds of May.” 
Again, in the Taming of a Shrew : . 
| * Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds bake fair buds 
(31h | STEEVENS. 
1 3 Frenchman.] The old copy reads—a Frenchman, 
a Dutchman. and a Spaniard. STEEVENS, 
. nales hin — !] In the ſenſe in 1 we ſay, This will 
Wl make or mar you. JoHxSON.' 
French, 
Pp 
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French. J have ſeen him in France: we had very 
many there, could behold the ſun with as firm eyes 
as he. 3 
[ach. This matter of marrying his king's daughter, 
(wherein he muſt be weigh'd rather by her value, 
than his own) words him, I doubt not, a great deal 
i, 
French. And then his baniſhment. 


wonderfully to extend him; be it but to fortify her 
E judgment, which elſe an eaſy battery might lay flat, 


acquaintance 5 


whom I have been often bound for no leſs than my 
life: — 5 


Enter P ofthumus. 


ing, to a ſtranger of his quality.—!l beſcech you all, 
be better known to this gentleman ; whom I com- 
mend to you, as a noble friend of mine: How wor- 
thy he is, I will leave to appear hereafter, rather 
than ſtory him in his own hearing. | 
French. Sir, we have known together in Orleans. 
Poſt. Since when I have been debtor to you for 
courteſies, which I will be ever to pay, and yet pay 
„ 
W ordi bin 2 great deal from the matter.] Makes the 
deſcription of him very diſtant from the truth. Joanson. 
AA under her colours, —] Under her banner; by her in- 


fluence. JornsoN. 
23 


Mr. Rowe firſt made the alteration. SrEEVZ Vs. 


French, 


[ach. Ay, and the approbation of thoſe, that weep 
this lamentable divorce, “under her colours, are 


for taking a beggar 5 without more quality. But 
bo comes it, he is to ſojourn with you? How creeps 


Phil. His father and I were ſoldiers together; to 


Here comes the Briton : Let him be ſo entertained 
| amongſt you, as ſuits, with gentlemen of your know- 


—without more quality,—] The folio reads 1% quality, 


| 
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French. Sir, you o'er-rate my poor kiednes; : I was 
glad * I did atone my countryman and you; it had 
been pity, you ſhould have been put together with fo 
mortal a purpoſe, as then each bore, upon import 
ance of ſo ſlight and trivial a nature. 

Poſt. By your pardon, fir, I was then a young tra. 
veller; ꝰ rather ſhunn'd to go even with what ! heard, 
than in my every action to be guided by others' expe. 
riences : but, upon my mended judgment, (if I of- 
fend not to ſay it is mended) my quarrel was not 
altogether ſlight. | 
Frfeucb. F aith, yes, to be put to the arbitrement of 
ſwords; and by fuch two, that would, by all likely- 

hood, have contounded one e the other, or have fallen 
both. 

Iach. Can we, with manners, aſk what was the 
difference ? 

French. Safely, I think: 'twas a contention in 
publick, * which may, without contradiction, ſuffer 
the report. It was rauch like an argument that fell 
out latt night, where each of us fell in praiſe of our 
country miſtreſſes: This gentleman at that time 
vouching, (and upon warrant of bloody affirmation) 
his to be more fair, virtuous, wiſe, chaſte, conſtant, 
qualified, and leſs attemptible, than any the rarelt 
of our ladies in F rance. 


I did atone, ec. i T'o avene ſigniſies i in this place to 1. 
concile. So Ben Jonſon, in The Silent Woman: 

There had been ſome hope to atone you, 
Again, in Heywood's En 91.55 Traveller, 1633: 

he conſtable is call'd to atone the broil.““ 
dee Vol. VII. p. 474. STEEVENS. 

7 rather fopunn'd to go even with what ] heard, &c.] This 
is expreſſed with a kind of fantaſtical perplexity. He means, 
I was then willing to take for my direction the experience 0 of 
others, more than fuch intelligence as I had Saubere myſelf. 

Jonson. 
-] Which, un- 


abe may, avithout contradiction, 


„ may be publickly told. Jownzon: 
TD 10 
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ach. That lady is not now living; or this gentle- 
man's opinion, by this, worn out. 

Pot. She holds her virtue ſtill, and I my mind. 
lach. You mult not ſo far prefer her fore ours of 


Italy. | | 

Po. Being ſo far provok'd as I was in France, I 

would abate her nothing; ꝰ though I profeſs myſelf 

her adorer, not her friend, 5 | 
lach. As fair, and as good, (a kind of hand-in-hand 

compariſon) had been ſomething too fair, and too 

good, for any lady in Britany, If ſhe went before 

others 


9 —though I profeſs, &c.] Though I have not the common 
obligations of a lover to his miſtreſs, and regard her not with 
the fondneſs of a friend, but the reverence of an adorer. | 

NE TJounson. 

Ahe went before others J have ſeen, as that diamond 
of yours outluftres many I have beheld, I could not believe fhe 
excelled many, ] What? if ſhe did really excel others, 
could he not believe ſhe did excel them? Nonſenſe. We muſt © 
rike out the negative, and the ſenſe will be this, I can eaſily 
believe your miſtreſs excels many, tho' ſhe be not the moſt ex- 
cellent ; juſt as I ſee that diamond of yours is of more value than 
many I have beheld, though I know there are other diamonds of 
much greater value.” WarBUuRTON 

The old reading, I think, may very well ſtand ; and I have 
therefore replaced it. If (ſays Iachimo) your miſtreſs went 
before ſome others I have ſeen, only in the fame degree your 
diamond outluſtres many I have likewiſe ſeen, I ſhould not ad- 
mit on that account that ſhe excelled many : but I ought not to 
make myſelf the judge of who 1s the faireſt lady, or which is the 
brighteſt diamond, till I have beheld the fineſt of either kind 
which nature has hitherto produced.“ The paſſage is not non- 
ſenſe. It was the buſineſs of Iachimo to appear on this occa- 
fion as an infidel to beauty, in order to ſpirit Poſthumus to lay 
the wager, and therefore will not admit of her excellence on any 
compariſon. | = IHE 

The author of The Rewi/al would read: 

1 conld but believe. STEEVENS. 5 

I ſhould explain the ſentence thus: Though your lady ex- 
celled as much as your diamond, I could not believe Se excelled 
many; that is, I too could yet believe that there are many whom 
le did not excel.“ But J yet think Dr. Warburton right. 

Oar Jotnsonw. 


Dr. War- 


cious diamond that is, nor you the lady. 


given; if there were wealth enough for the purchaſe, 


fale, and only the gift of the gods. 


' Your ring may be ſtolen too: ſo, of your brace of 
unprizeable eſtimations, the one is but frail, and the 


Printers ſometimes omit, and ſometimes miſreprefent an au- 
thor's words, but I believe, ſcarcely ever inſert words without 
even the ſemblance of authority from the manuſcript before 
them; and therefore, in my apprehenſion, no conjectural regu- | 
lation of any paſſage ought to be admitted, that requires any 
word of the text to be expunged, without ſubſtituting another 
in its place. Omiſſions in the old copies of our author, are, | 
believe, more frequent than is commonly imagined. In the 


Thus the reaſoning is exact and conſequential.—1f ſb exceeded | 


not allow that ſpe excels all. 
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others I have ſeen, as that diamond of yours Out. 
luſtres many 1 have beheld, I could not believe $1 
excelled many : but I have not ſeen the moſt pre. 


Poſt. I prais'd her, as I rated her: ſo do] my 
ſtone. ; . 
Jach. What do you eſteem it at? 
Poſt. More than the world enjoys. 
Lach. Either your unparagon'd miſtreſs is dead, 
or ſhe's out-priz'd by a trifle. SY 
Poft. You are miſtaken : the one may be ſold, or 


or merit for the gift: the other is not a thing for 


Lach. Which the gods have given you? 
Poft, Which, by their graces, I will keep. 
Tach. You may wear her in title yours: but, you 
know : ſtrange fowl light upon neighbouring ponds. 


Dr. Warburton's alteration makes perfect ſenſe, but the word | 
not is not likely to have crept into the text without foundation. 


preſent inſtance, I ſuſpect he wrote: 

I could not bat believe, &c. 
other women that I have ſeen, in the ſame proportion that your dia- 
mond ſurpaſſes others that ] have beheld, I could not but acts : 
ledge that fhe excelled many; but I have not ſeen the moſt valuabe WM 
diamond, nor you the moſt beautiful woman; and, therefore, I can- | 


As the paſſage now ſtands, even with Mr. Steevens's er. 
planation, the latter member of the ſentence——bat I have nt 
feen, &c. is not ſufficiently oppoſed to the former. MALOX B. 

4 1 
| other 
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other caſual; a cunning thief, or a that - way- accom- 
liſn'd courtier, would hazard the winning both of 
firſt and laſt. : 
Poſt. Your Italy contains none ſo accompliſh'd a 
courtier, * to convince the honour of my miſtreſs; 
il, in the holding or loſs. of that, you term her frail. 
do nothing doubt, you have ſtore of thieves; not- 
withſtanding, I fear not my ring, ; 
Phil. Let us leave here, gentlemen, 
Poſt. Sir, with all my heart. This worthy ſignior, 
| thank him, makes no ſtranger of me; we are 
familiar at firſt, 3) 
lach. With five times ſo much converſation, I 
ſhould get ground of your fair miſtreſs: make her 
go back, even to the yielding; had I admittance, 
and opportunity to friend. | 
Fe. No, no.:. 5 
Iach. 1 dare, thereupon, pawn the moiety of my 
eſtate to your ring; which, in my opinion, o'er-yalues 
it ſomething: But I make my wager rather againſt: 
your confidence, than her reputation: and, to bar 
your offence herein too, I durſt attempt it againſt 
any lady 1n the world. 55 
Poft. You are a great deal. abus'd in too bold a 
perſuaſion ; and I doubt not you ſuſtain what you're 
worthy of, by your attempt. 
lach. What's that? | 
Pot. A repulſe: Though your attempt, as you 
call it, deſerves more: a puniſhment too. 
Phil, Gentlemen, enough of this: it came in too 
ſuddenly; let it die as it was born, and, I pray you, 


be better acquainted. 


* —0 convince the honour of my miſtreſs; ] Convince 
for overcome. WARBURTON. 5 
So, in Macbeth: : 

85 their malady convinces 
The great eſſay of art,” Jonnson, 
— abu . -] Deceiv'd, JohNSON. 


1 8 Alunascb. 
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ach, Would I had put my eſtate, and my neivh. 
bour's, on the! approbation of what I have ſpoke, 
Poſt. What lady would you chuſe to aſſail! 
Iach. Yours; who in conſtancy, you think, ſtand; 
ſo ſafe. I will lay you ten thouſand ducats to Your 
ring, that, commend me to the court where you 
lady is, with no more advantage than the opportu- 
nity of a ſecond conference, and I will bring fron 


— — —— — eee 


DAS ——— 
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| thence that honour of hers, which you imagine þ 

— Lg oe 3 

| | Pops. I will wage againſt your gold, gold to it: 

| my ring I hold as dear as my finger; tis part of it 

| lach. 5 You are a friend, and therein the wiſer. I 

| vou buy ladies” fleſh at a million a dram, you cannot 

l preferve it from tainting : But, I ſee, you have ſome 

. religion in you, that you fear. CV 
f Poſt. This is but a cuſtom in your tongue: you 

i bear a graver purpoſe, I hope. 


| „ Iach. I am the maſter of my ſpeeches; and would 


ö undergo what's ſpoken, I ſ wear. 5 
0 Pf. Will you? I ſhall but lend my diamond itil 
{ your return:—Let there be covenants drawn between 
i us: My miſtreſs exceeds in goodneſs the hugeneſs of 
1 pour unworthy thinking: I dare you to this match: 
=: Wd ò ð e „„ 
* Phil. 1 will have it no la x.. 
Jach. By the gods it is one: — If I bring you no 
e ig: ee 


D approbation—] Proof. Jounson. _ | 

5 You are a friend, and therein the wiſer. ——] I correct it: 

; You are afraid, and therein the wiſer, I 
What Iachimo ſays, in the cloſe of his ſpeech, determines thiff 
to have been our poet's reading : e 5 
hut, I {ee you have ſome religion in Fou, that you fears 
„ f -  WarBURTON. 

You are a friend to the lady, and therein the wiſer, as you will 
not expoſe her to hazard; and that you fear, is a proof of youll 
religious fidelity. Jounson. 5 4 
© Iach. ——1f I bring you no ſufficient teſtimony that I baue ent 
je d the deareſt bodily part of your miſtreſs, my ten thouſand ducal 
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{ficient teſtimony that IJ have enjoy'd the deareſt 
bodily part of your miſtreſs, my ten thouſand ducats 
are yours; ſo is your diamond too: If I come off, and 
leave her in ſuch honour as you have truſt in, ſhe your 
jewel, this your jewel, and my gold are yours; — 
pore L have your commendation, for my more 
ree entertainment. 9 8 

Pot. I embrace theſe conditions; let us have arti- 
cles betwixt us :—only, thus far you ſhall anſwer. 
If you make your voyage upon her, and give me di- 
rectly to underſtand you: have prevail'd, I am no 
further your enemy, ſhe is not worth our debate: 
if ſhe remain unſeduc'd, (you not making it appear 
otherwiſe) for your ill opinion, and the aſſault you 
have made to her chaſtity, you ſhall anſwer me with 
your Word. N „ 
lach. Your hand; a covenant: We will have 
theſe things ſet down by lawful counſel, and ſtraight 
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are yours; /o is your diamond too : if I come off, and leave her in 
fuch honour as you have truſt in, ſhe your jewel, this your jewel, 
and my gold are yours, &c. 5 i 
Poſt. I embrace theſe conditions, &c.] This was a wager be- 
tween the two ſpeakers. lachimo declares the conditions of it; 
and Poſthumus embraces them, as well he might; for Iachimo 
mentions only that of the two conditions which was favourable 
to Poſthumus, namely, that if his wife preſerved her honour he 
ould win: concerning the other, in caſe ſhe preſerved it not, 
lachimo, the accurate expounder of the wager, is filent. To 
make him talk more in character, for we find him ſharp enough 
in the proſecution of his bet, we ſhould ſtrike out the negative, 
and read the reſt thus: V bring you ſufficient teſtimony that I have 
enjoy'd, &C. my ten thouſand ducats are mine; /o is your diamond 
es. V come off, and leave her in ſuch honour, &c. ſhe your 
Jewel, &c. and my gold are yours. WARBURTON. 

l once thought this emendation right, but am now of opinion, 
that Shakſpeare intended that Iachimo, having gained his pur- 
poſe, ould deſignedly drop the invidious and offenfive part of 
the wager, and to flatter Poſthumus, dwell long upon the more 
pleaſing part of the repreſentation, One condition of a wager 
implies the other, and there is no need to mention both. 
| de Jonxsox. 


You. IX, | | Pp ; : away - 
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away for Britain; leſt the bargain ſhould catch cold $ 


. Queen. Whiles yet the dew's on ground, gather 


Make haſte: Who has the note of them? 


My conſcience bids me aſk) wherefore you have 


Commanded of me theſe moſt poiſonous compounds, 


Thy pupil long? Haſt thou not learn'd me how 
To make perfumes ? diftill ? preſerve? yea, ſo, 


That I did amplify my judgment in 


and ſtarve: I will fetch my gold, and have our two 
wagers recorded, | 3 
Poſt. Agreed. F[Exeunt Paſtbumus, and Tachimg, 
French. Will this hold, think you? 
Phil, Signior Iachimo will not from it. Pray, let 
us follow 'em. [ Exeunt. 


b e vt 
Cymbeline's Palace. 


Enter Queen, Ladies, and Cornelius. 


thoſe flowers; 
J 
Queen. Diſpatch— [Exeunt Ladies. 
Now, maſter doctor; have you brought thoſe 
V„ HH Lo „„ 
Cor. Pleaſeth your highneſs, ay: here they are, 
e ee: 35% 
But I beſeech your grace, (without offenee; 


Which are the movers of a languiſhing death ; 
But, though flow, deadly? 

Queen. I wonder, doctor, : „5 
Thou aſk'ſt me ſuch a queſtion : Have I not been 


That our great king himſelf doth woo me oft q 
For, my confections? Having thus far proceeded, i 
(Unleſs thou think'ſt me deviliſh) is't not meet I 
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Other concluſions ? I will try the forces 
Of theſe thy compounds on ſuch creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging, (but none human) 
To try the vigour of them, 'and apply 
Allayments to their act; and by them gather 
Their ſeveral virtues, and effects, 

Gr. You nig  - OS: 
Shall from this practice but make hard your heart 4 
gelides, the ſeeing theſe effects will b 
Roth noiſome and infectious. 

Queen. O, content thee.— 


Enter Piſanio. 


Here comes a flattering raſcal ; upon him [Ade 
Will I firſt work: he's for his maſter, 7 
And enemy to my ſon. How now, Piſanio ?— 
Doctor, your ſervice for this time is ended; 
Take your. own way. e 

Cor. I do ſuſpect you, madam; LE 
But you ſhall do no harm. _ D 

Veen. Hark thee, a word. — [To Piſanio. 

Cor. [Afide. | ] do not like her. She doth think, 
ED ES OO 


Strange 


Other concluſions ?P=—] Other experiments. I commend, ſays 
Walton, au angler that tries concluſions, and improves his art. 


| Jonnson. 
* Your highneſs _ NS 1 
Shall from this practice but make hard your beart :] 
There is in this paſſage nothing that much requires a note, yet 
[cannot forbear to puſh it forward into obſervation, The thought 
would probably have been more amplified, had our author lived 
t be ſhocked with ſuch experiments as have been publiſhed in 
later times, by a race of men who have practiſed tortures without 
Pity, and related them without ſhame, and are yet ſuffercd to 


1 * 


creſt their heads among human beings. 5 
Cape ſaxa manu, cape robora, paſtor, JohNso mt. 

* I do not lite her. —] This ſoliloquy is very inartificial. 
Tie ſpeaker is under ne as preſſure of thought; he is * 
5 2 1 | | ther 
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Strange lingering poiſons : I do know her ſpirit, 
And will not truſt one of her malice with _ 
A drug of ſuch damn'd nature: Thoſe, ſhe has, 
Will ſtupify and dull the ſenſe awhile : 
Which firſt, perchance, ſhe'll prove on cats, and 
dogs; fg” | . | | 
Then afterward up higher: but there is 
Na danger in what ſhew of death it makes, 
More than the locking up the ſpirits a time, 
To be more freſh, 'reviving. She is fool'd 
With a moſt falſe effect; and I the truer, 
So to be falſe with her. ne.” 
Queen. No further ſervice, doctor, 
Until 1 fend for hee. 
Cor. I humbly take my leave. Exit. 
Queen. Weeps ſhe ſtill, ſay'ſt thou? Doft thou 
% ( > 
She will not quench ; and let inſtructions enter 
Where folly now poſſeſſes ? Do thou work: 
When thou ſhaft bring me word, ſhe loves my ſon, 
I'll tell thee, on the inſtant, thou art then 
As great as is thy maſter: greater; for 
His fortunes all lie ſpeechleſs, and his name 
Is at laſt gaſp: Return he cannot, nor 
Continue where he is: to ſhift his being, 
Is to exchange one miſery with another; 
And every day, that comes, tomes to decay 
A day's work in him: What ſhalt thou expect, 


ther reſolving, repenting, ſuſpecting, nor deliberating, and yet 
makes a long ſpeech to tell himſelf what himſelf knows. 
: LET OD Jonson. 

I do not lite her. —1 This ſoliloquy, however inartificial 
in reſpect of the ſpeaker, is yet neceſſary to prevent that uneafi- 
neſs which would naturally ariſe in the mind of an audience on 
recollection that the queen had miſchievous ingredients in her 
poſſeſſion, unleſs they were undeceived as to the quality of 
them ; and it is no lefs uſeful to prepare us for the return of 

Imogen to life. STEzvens, „ 7 

70 ſhift bis being, ] To change his abode. Jonxsox. 


5 'To 


and Think what a change thou chanceft on; 
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To be depender on a thing? that leans ? 

Who cannot be new built; nor has no friends, 
[The Queen drops a pbial: Piſanty takes it up. 

So much as but to prop him? Thou tak'ſt up 

Thou know'ſt not what ; but.take it for thy labour: 

It is a thing I make, which hath the king 

Five times redeem'd from death; I do not know — 

What is more cordial : — Nay, I pr 0 85 take! it; 

It is an earneſt of a further good 

That I miean to thee. Tell thy miſtreſs how 

The caſe ſtands with her; do't, as from thyſelf. 

Think what a chance thou changeſt on; but think 

Thou haſt thy miſtreſs ſtill; to boot, my fon, 

Who ſhall take notice of thee : I'll move the king 

To any ſhape of thy preferment, ſuch _ 

As thou'lt deſire ; and then myſelf, I chiefly, 

That ſet thee on to this deſert, am bound 

To load thy merit richly. Call my women: 

[Exit Piſanio. 

Think on my words —A ſly, and conftant knave ; 

Not to be ſhak'd : the agent for his maſter ; | 

And the remembrancer of her, to hold 

The hand faſt to her lord.—I have given him that, 

Which, if he take, ſhall quite unpeople her 

Of leigers for her ſweet; and which ſhe, after, 


that leans 8] That inclines towards its fall. Jounzon. | 

: 7 hink what a chance thou changeſt on ;——=] Such is the 
reading of the old copy, which by ſucceeding editors has been 
altered i into, 52 


Think-what a chance thou chanceft on. 


but unneceſſarily, The meaning is: think with what a fair 

proſpect ef mending your fortunes you now change your preſent 

lervice.” STEEVENS. | 

The correction of the old copy (chanceſt) i 1s ſtrongly ſupported 

by a line in our author's Rape of Lucrece : 

Let there bechance him pitiful miſchances 1 Melon. 

+ Of leigers for her ſaveet j——] A leiger ambaſſador, 1s one 
Mat r chides at a foreign court to N his maſter's intereſt, 
Jonnsonx, | 


P 3 Except 
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Except ſhe bend her humour, ſhall be affur'd | 


Re-enter Piſanio, and Ladies. 


Jo taſte of too.—80, ſa;—well done, well done; 
'The violets, cowſlips, and the primroſes, 
Bear to my cloſet :—-Fare thee well, Piſanio ; 
Think on my words. [ Exeunt Queen, and Ladies. 
Piſ. And ſhall do: | PE 
But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 
I'll choke myſelf: there's all III do for you. [ Exit, 


$CENE Vn, 
 Tmogen's apartment. 
| Enter Imogen. 


Imo. A father cruel, and a ſtep-dame falie; 
A fooliſh ſuitor to a wedded lady, 1 
That hath her huſband baniſh'd; — O, that huſband! 
My ſupreme crown of grief! and thoſe repeated 
Vexations of it! Had I been thief-ſtolen, 
As my two brothers, happy! but moſt miſerable 


kat nr 
Ts the defire that's glorious nom] 9 5 
Her huſband, ſhe ſays, proves her ſupreme grief. She had 
been happy had ſhe been ſtolen as her brothers were, but now 
ſne is miſerable, as all thoſe are who have a ſenſe of worth and 
Honour ſuperior to the vulgar, which occaſions them infinite 
vexations from the envious and worthleſs part of mankind. Had 
me not ſo refined a taſte as to be content only with the ſuperiot 
merit of Poſthumus, but could have taken up with Cloten, ſhe 
might have eſcaped theſe perſecutions, This elegance of taſte, 
which always diſcovers an excellence and chuſes it, ſhe calls with 
great ſublimity of expreſſion, The defire that's glorious ; which 
the Oxford editor not underſtanding, alters to, 70% degree that! 


glorious, WARBURTON. 
# \R 0 
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15 the deſire that's glorious : © Bleſſed be thoſe, 
How mean ſoe er, that have their honeſt wills, 
Which ſeaſons comfort. Who may this be? Fie ! 


Enter 


How mean ſoe er, that have their honeft wills, 

Which ſeaſons comfort.: !! 
The laſt words are equivocal ; but the meaning is this: Who are 
beholden only to the ſeaſons for their ſupport and nouriſhment ; 
ſo that, if thoſe be kindly, ſuch have no more to care for, or 
deſire. WARBURTON, | VV? DSS, 
l am willing to comply with any meaning that can be extorted 
from the preſent text, rather than change it, yet will propofe, 


but with great difficence, a light alteration : 
| Bleſs'd be thoſe, | 

How mean ſoe'er, that have their honeſt wills, 

With reaſon's comfort.. PET 4 
Who gratify their innocent wiſhes with reaſonable enjoyments. 
oo |  JonnsoN. 

I ſhall venture at another explanation, which, as the laſt words 
are admitted to be equivocal, may be propoſed. *©* To be able to 
refine on calamity (ſays ſhe) 1s the miſerable privilege of thoſe 
who are educated with aſpiring thoughts and elegant deſires. 
Bleſſed are they, however mean their condition, who have the 
power of gratifying their honeſt inclinations, which circumſtance 
beſtows an additional reliſh on comfort itlelf.” © 

„ You lack the ſeaſon of all natures, ſleep. Macbeth. 

Again, in Albumazar, 1615: 

„the memory of misfortunes paſt 

© Seaſons the welcome.” STEEVENS. 

Imogen's ſentiment, is in my apprehenſion, ſimply this: 
Had I been ſtolen away in my infancy, or (as ſhe ſays in another 
place) born a neat-herd's daughter, I had been happy. But inſtead 
of that, I am in a high, and, what is called, a glorious flation ; 
and moſt miſerable is ſuch a ſituation ! Wretched is the wiſh of 
abhich the object is glory! Happier far are thoſe, how low ſoeuer 
their rank in life, who have it in their power to gratify their vir- 
tuous inclinations : @ circumſtance that gives an additional zeſt to 
comfort itſelf, and renders it ſomething more ; or, (to borrow our 
1 words in another place) aybich keeps comfort always freſh 
and laſting. | | | 5 Fas | 

A line in Timon may perhaps prove the beſt comment on the 
former part of this pallage dl | 5 

O the fierce aretchedneſi that glory brings! 
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And greets your highneſs dearly. [Gives a letter. 


Enter Piſanio, and Jachimo. 


pi if Madam, a noble gentleman of Rome, 
Comes from my lord with letters. 

Jach. Change you, madam? . 
The worthy Leonatus is in ſafety, 


Imo. Thanks, good ſir; 
You are kindly welcome. 
Tach. All of her, that 1s out of door, moſt CRY 


If ſhe be furniſh'd with a mind fo rare, Ad. 1 
She 1s alone the Arabian bird; and I 5 : 
Have loſt the wager. Boldneſs be my friend ! th 
Arm me, audacity, from head to foot! wg 
Or, like the Parthian, I ſhall PO fight ; ; of 
Rather, directly fly. 
| | Imogen reads. ” 
He is one of the nobleſt note, to whoſe Lindufs . 
1 am moſt innnitely tied. Reflect Por Him according th 
as * value your trust. * 
LtonaTrs, T 
80 far I read ad / 
But even the very middle of my heart n 
Is warm'd by the reſt, and nen it thankfully, — 
| You are as welcome, worthy fe,a 1. -: Bi 
Have words to bid you; and ſhall find it ſo, j 
In all that [ can do. 
Of the verb 70 ſeaſon, as explained by Mr. Steevens, ſo many f 
inſtances occur, that there can, I think, be no doubt of the 
propriety of his interpretation. 8 in Daniel's 8 | 


tragedy, 1594: 
« This that did ſeaſon all my four of life 
, in our author's Romeo and Juliet: 
| % How much ſalt water thrown away in haſte, 
£6 To 0 Ae, love, that of it doth not taſte !”” 
| | Maron, 


"18 


ſhape, that uind may mean as like as twins, 


CYMBELINE. 


lach, Thanks faireſt lady. 
What! are men mad ? Hath nature given them 
eyes (Alde. 
To ſee this vaulted arch, 7 ad the rich cro 
Of ſea and land, which can diſtinguiſh *twixt 
The or orbs above, * and the twinn'd ſtones 


217 


ay 


. rich crop 
Of fea and land, —] He is here ſpeaking of the covering 
of ſea and land. Shakſpeare therefore wrote : 
———and the rich cope, WARBURTON. 


Surely no emendation is neceſſary. The vaulted arch is alike 


. the cope or covering of ſea and land. When the poet had ſpoken 


of it once, could he have thought this ſecond introduction of it 
neceſſary ? The crop of ſea and land means only the Productions 


of either element. STEEVENS, 


8 and the twinn'd ſtones 
pon the number'd beach? —] I have no idea in what 


ſenſe the beach, or ſhore, ſhonld be called aumber'd. J have 


ventur'd, againſt all the copies, to ſubſtitute : 
Upon th' unnumber'd Beach? 


j. e. the infinite extenſive beach, if we are to A e the epi- : 
thet as coupled to that word. But, I rather think, the poet in- 


tended an hypallage, like that in the beginning of O Mera- 
morphoſis : 

(In zova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 

© Corpora.) 


And then we are to underſtand the paſſage thus : and the infinite | 


number of twinn'd ftones upon the beach. TrEoBALD. 
Upon th unnumber'd beach ?] Senſe and the antitheſis oblige 


us to read this nonſenſe thus: 


Upon the humbled beach ?— 
i.e, becauſe daily inſulted with the flow of the tide. 


WARBURTON. 
[Tknow not well how to regulate this paſſage. Number'd 1s 


perhaps numerous. Tauinn'd ftones 1 do not underſtand. Twinn'd 
Hells, or pairs of ſhells, are very common. For tavinn'd we might 


read twin'd; that is, rabiſfed, convolved : but this ſenſe is more 


applicable to ſhells than to ſtones. Jonnson, 
The pebbles on the ſea ſhore are ſo much of the ſame ſize and 


of the Mill, by Beaumont and Fletcher : 
“ But is it poſſible that two faces | 
ff Souls be ſo fauiun'd in form complexion, &c,” 


* 


So in the Maid 
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Upon the number'd beach? and can we not 
| Partition make with ſpectacles fo precious 

Twixt fair and foul ? | 
| Imo. What makes your admiration ? 
| Tach. OO be i' the eye; for apes and mon. 

Keys, 5 N 

Twixt two ſuch ſhe's, would chatter this way, and 

| Contemn with mows the other: Nor i' the judg. 
| > 5 1 
>, For idiots, in this caſe of favour, would 
Be wiſely definite: Nor i' the appetite ; 
Sluttery, to ſuch neat excellence oppos'd, 
* Should make defire vomit emptineſs, 
Not 6 er to Nee l. 
. | e In, 


Again in our author's Coriolanus, AR IV. ſc. iv: 
Are ſtill together, who tabin as twere, in love. 
The author of Tye Reuiſal conjectures the poet might have 
written /purn'd ſtones. He might poſſibly have written that or 
| any other word.—lIn Coriolanus a different epithet is beſtowed on 
the beach; _ VVV 
FThen let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillop the ſtars | 185 bY 
Dr. Warburton's conjecture may be countenanced by the fol, 
lowing paſlage in Spenſer's Faery Queen, b. vi. c. 7. 
But as he lay upon the humbled graſs.” STERVENs. 
I think we may read the umbered, the ſhaded beach. This 
word is met with in other places. FARMER. 
Theobald's conjecture is ſupported by a paſſage in K. Lear: 
Ai the murm'ring ſurge 
That on V unnumòer d idle pebbles chafes” — 
7 unnumber d, and the number d, approach fo nearly in ſound, | 
that it is difficult for the ear to diſtinguiſh one from the other. 
| . hs „ 
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® Should make defire vomit emptineſs, „ 
Mot. fo allur'd to feed.) 1. e. that appetite, which is not al- 

Jured to feed on ſuch excellence, can have no ſtomach at all; 

but, though empty, muſt nauſeate every thing. WarnuRTON, 

] explain this paſſage in a ſenſe almoſt contrary, lachimo, in 

this counterfeited rapture, has ſhewn how the eyes and the jud;- 

nient would determine in favour of Imogen, comparing her with 

the preſent miſtreſs of Poſthumus, and proceeds to ſay, that ap- 

petite too would give the ſame ſuffrage, Deſire, ſays he, when 
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Ino. What is the matter, trow? 

ach. The cloyed will, | 
(That ſatiate yet unſarisfy'd defire, 
That tub both fill'd and running) ravening firſt 
The lamb, longs after for the garbage, 

Ino. What, dear fir, DO i 
Thus raps you? Are you well? 

lach. Thanks, madam ; well: — Beſeech you, fir, 


„ 10 Pu, 
Defire my man's abode where I did leave him: ND 
He's ſtrange, and peeviſh, 


it approached /uttery, and conſidered it in compariſon with fuch 
neat excellence, would not only be act /o allured to fred, but, 
ſeized with a fit of loathing, would womgt emptineſs, would feel 
the convulſions of diſguſt, though, being unfed, it had nothing 
to eject. JofHnson, _ „ 

No one who has been ever ſick at ſea, can be at a loſs to uns» 
derſtand what is meant by vomiting emptineſs, MALONE, 

Dr. Warburton and Dr. Johnſon have both taken the pains to 
give their different ſenſes of this paſſage ; hut I am ſtill unable to 
| comprehend how deſire, or any other thing, can be made to vomit 
enptineſti. I rather believe the paſſage ſhould be read thus: 

*  Sluttery, to ſuch neat excellence oppos'd, : 
Should make deſire vomit, emptineſs 
Not ſo allure to feed. 5 
That is, Should f /o, [in ſuch circumſtances] allure [even] 
emptineſs to feed. TY RWHITT. 5 | 

This is not ill conceived ; but I think my own explanation 
right, To vomit emptineſs is, in the language of-poetry, to feel 
the convulſions of eructation without plenitude. Joynson., 

We might read. vomit to emptine/s. The oddity and indeli- 
cacy of this paſſage may be kept in countenance by the follows 
ing circumſtance in the tragedy of All for Mongy, by T. Lupton, 
„ 9 — 8 5 

2 Now will I eſſay to vemit if I can; = 

Let him hold your head, and Iwill hold your ſtomach, &c.““ 

*© Here money ſhall make as though he would vomit.” 
Again; © Here pleaſure ſhall make as though he wvauld vomit.” 
: 355 ff..  * 7 Sa 

He's ſtrange, and peeviſp.] He is a foreigner, and eaſily 

ſetted. JOuN$ON, ö 5 | 


Strange, 


So merry and fo gameſome : he is called 


220 CYMBELIN E. 
Piſ. 1 was going, ſir, 


To give him welcome. 
Imo. Continues well my lord? His health, „bees 
you? 
Jach. Well, madam. 
Imo. Is he diſpos'd to mirth? 1 hope, he is. 
Iach. Exceeding pleaſant; none a ſtranger there 


The Briton reveller “. ] 
Imo. When he was here, 
He did incline to ſadneſs; and oft- times PF 
Not knowing why. "i 
Jach. I never lar him ſad. 5 
There is a Frenchman his companion, one Gor 
An eminent monſieur, that it ſeems, much loves _ 
A Gallian girl at home ; he furnaces ? 9 ; 
Th 
Be 
Strange, 1 believe, ſignißtes ſy or FRO OR? So Holinke In 
p. 735: © ras to him his mind in this miſchievous mite . 
ter, in which he found him nothing frange.”? \ 
Peeviſb anciently meant weak, filly, So 1 in Lylly's Fatal Te 
15901: Nerer was any fo p-evi/5 to imagine the moon either 
capable of affection, or ſhape of a miſtreſs. Again, in Lylly' 
 Galatea, when a man has given a conceited anſwer to a plain 
queſtion, Diana ſays, ** let him alone, he is but peevi/h.” Again, 
in Love's Metamorphoſis by Lylly, 1601 : © In the heavens [ſay Ye 
an orderly courſe, in the earth nothing but diſorderly love aul Dt 
feeviſhneſs.” Again, in Goſſon's School of Abuſe, 1579: © We 
have infinite poets and pipers, and ſuch pecviſb cattel among us 
in Englande.” Again, in the Comedy of Errors : 1 
How now! a madman! why thou peevifh ſheep, | 
No ſhip of Epidamnum ſtays for 2928 STEEVERs, 
2e is called | D 
The Briton reveller.} So, in Chaucer's Coke" s 2 late 
edit. v. 4369: 1 
That he was cleped Perkin rewelour.” | Srl 
3 — he furnaces | N 


univerſall 38 and complaintes of this tranſpoſed world. 8 


The thick fighs from him : a 80 f in Chipminy? 8 preface to 
his tranſlation of the Shield of Homer, 1598 : © — - furnaceth ti 


STEEVENS. 
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The thick ſighs from him; whiles the jolly Biiton 


(Your lord, I mean) laughs from's free lungs, 


cries, O! 
Can my ft des hold, to think, that man,—Vho knows 
By hiſtory, report, or his own proof, 
at woman is, yea, what ſhe cannot chuſe 


| But muſt ze, will his free hours languifh 


For aſſur d bondage? 
Ino. Will my lord ſay ſo? 
lach. Ay, madam; with his eyes in flood with 
laughter. 
t is a recreation to be by, 


And hear him mock the Frenchman: But, heavens | 


know, 


| Some men are much to blame. 


Imo. Not he, I hope. 


lach. Not he: But yet heaven? $ bounty towards 


him might 
Be us'd more thankfully. In himſelf, tis much ; 
In you, - which J account his, beyond all talents 
Whilſt I am bound to wonder, I am bound 


To pity too. 


Imo. What do you pity, ſir? 
lach. Two creatures, heartily. 
Imo. Am I one, fir? 
You look on me; What wreck diſcern you i in me, 


| Deſerves your pity ? 


lach. Lamentable! What! 
To hide me from the radiant ſun, and ſolace 
'the dungeon by a ſnuff? 
Imo. I pray you, fir, 
Deliver with more openneſs your anſwers 
To my demands. Why do you pity me ? 
lach. That others do, 


Again, in As you Like Tit: 
| And then the lover, 
« Sighing like — with a woeful ballad. & 
Marton. 
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I was about to fay, enjoy 3 
It is an office of the gods to venge it, 
Not minè to ſpeak on't. 

Imo. You do ſeem to know | 
Something of me, or what concerns me; pray you, 
(Since doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be ſure they do: For certainties 
Either are paſt remedies; or, * timely knowing, 

5 The remedy then born) diſcover to me 
What both you ſpur and ſtop. 

lach. Had I this cheek 
To bathe my lips upon; this hand, whoſe touch 
W hoſe every touch, would force the feeler's ſoul 
To the oath of loyalty ; ; this object, which 
Takes priſoner the wild motion of mine eye, 

7 Fixing it only here: ſhould I (damn'd chen) 
Slaver with lips as common as the ſtairs * 
That mount the Capitol ; ? Join gripes with hands 


Made 


. a* 


4 timely knowing, ] Rather timely known... Jonnzon, 
5 The remedy then born—] We ſhould read, I think: 
The remedy's then born. Malone. 
* What both you ſpur and ſtop.] What it is that at once incites 
you to ſpeak, and reſtrains you from it. Jonnsown. _ 
What both you ſpur and flop.] I think Imogen means to en 
Juire what is that news, that intelligence, or information, you 
profeſs to bring, and yet with-hold : at leaft I think Dr. john. 
ſon's explanation a miſtaken one, for Imogen's requeſt . 
Iachimo an agent, not a patient. Sir J. Hawkins. 
I think my explanation true. JoRHN BON. | 
7 Fixing it only here] The folio, 1623, reads—fering. The 
reading of the text is that of the ſecond folio. Maroxz. 15 
« As common as the ftairs - 
| That mount the Capitol—— ;] Shakf peare has beſtowed ſome 
ornament on the proverbial phraſe as common as the high- 
way.” STEEVENS. | 
5 I gripes avith hands, &c.] The old eden reads, 
join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falſhood { -falſbood as 
With 9 then * peeping in an n eye, &. 


— ———̃ — P . ˙ ˙¹¾ 7 — — 


Made hard with hourly falſhood (falſhood, as 
ith labour) then he peeping in an eye, 
Wn. and unluſtrous as the ſmoky light 
Erhat's fed with ſtinking tallow ; it were fit, 
That all the plagues of hell ſhould at one tine 
'ncounter ſuch revolt. ; 
Ino. My lord, I fear, 
Has forgot Britain. % 
lach. "And himſelf. Not I, 
Inclin'd to this intelligence, pronounce 
The beggary of his change; but 'tis your graces 
That, from my muteſt conſciehce, to my tongue, 
Charms this report out. 
Imo. Let me hear no more. 
lach. O deareſt ſoul! your cauſe doth Arike my 
heart 
With pity, that doth make me ſick. A lady 
80 fair, and faſten'd to an empery *, 
Would make the greateſt king double! to be 
-..* -. partner's 
With tomboys *, 3 hir'd with that ſelf-exhibirion 


Which 


[ read, 


then He peeping- 
The author of the preſent n of the text I do not 1 


but have ſuffered it to ſtand, though not rignt. Hard with 
Ile is, hard by being often griped with frequent change of 
hands, Jonxsox. 
Join gripes with Sands 5 
Made haurly hard by falſpood, as by labour; 3 
Then glad myſelf with peeping in an eye,] Mr. Rowe firſt 
regulated the paſſage thus, as it has been handed down by ſuc- 


is now reſtored, for if it be not abſolute nonſenſe, why ſhould we 
refuſe to follow the old copy? STEEVENS. 


to an empery,] Empery is a word ſignifying ſovereign 
command; now obſolete. Shakſpeare uſes it in another play: 
" Your right of birth, your engeq. your own.“ 


STEEVENS, 


{0m52y, So in Middleton's Game at Cheſs : c 
Made threeſcore year a tomboy, a mere wanton.” 
Again, 
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ceeding editors; but the repetition which they wiſhed to avoid, 


12 tomboys, 7 We ftill call a maſculine, a * girl, a 


** 
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How ſhould [ be reveng'd? If this be TOW 


Again, i in Lylly! 8 Midas, 1592: 2 ec Tf thou ſhould'ſt rigg up and 


Which your own coffers yield! with diſeas'd venture 
That play with all infirmities for gold 
Which rottenneſs can lend nature! ſuch boil'd tus 
As well might poiſon poiſon ! Be reveng'd; 
Or ſhe, that bore you, was no queen, and you 
Recoil from your great ſtock. 

Imo. Reveng'd! f 


down in our jackets, thou wouldſt be thought a very . 9 
Again, in Lady Alimony : 


„ What humourous fembeys be theſe ?—— Im 
«© The only gallant Meſſalinas of our age.” Jac 
It appears, from ſeveral of the old plays and ballads, that the In 
ladies of pleaſure, in the time of Shakſpeare, often wore the e. | 
habits of young men. Son an ancient bl. J. ballad, entitled 01 
The Stout Criple of Cornwall : Wy 1ho 
«© And therefore kept them ſecretlie For! 
To feede his fowle deſire, 5 Tho 
a Apparell'd all like gallant youthes | b 
« In Page's trim attyre. | FO 
% He gave them for their cognizance dolie 
A purple bleeding heart. The 
5 In which two filver arrowes ſeem'd The 
*The ſame in twaine to part. Okt 
« Thus ſecret were his wanton ſports, 
ee private was his pleaſure; Af: 
* Thus harlots in the ſhape of men As 
«© Did waſt away his treaſure.” _ | 
Verſtegan, however, gives the following etymology of the | 
word tomboy. «© Tumbe. To dance. Tumbed, danced ; heerof | 
wee yet call a wench that ſkippeth or leapeth lyke a boy, a 5 
Fombey « our name alſo of tumbling cometh from hence.“ kon 
STEEVENS. 50 1 


N bird awith that felf- exhibition] Greſs ſerumpets, hired 
wit the very genſion which you allow your huſband. Jon ns0n | 
eck boil'd j,] So in the Oli Law by Maſſinger: 
look parboil'd, 
a As if they came from Cupid's ſcalding-houfe. 75 
STEE VERS. 
1 believe the meaning is, — ſuch corrupted ſtuff; from the ſub- 
ſtantive boil. So, in Coriolauus- 
% ————=boils and plagues 
5 Plaiſter you oer!“ Marox E. 


(As | 


y 
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(45 1 have fuch à heart, that both mine ears 
Muſt not in haſte abuſe) if it be true, 
How ſhould I be reveng'd ? 
lach. Should he make me 4b 
Live like Diana's prieſt, betwixt cold ſheers ; 
Whiles he is vaulting variable ramps, 
| your deſpight, upon your purſe? Revenge it. 
| dedicate myſelf to your ſweet pleaſure; 
More noble than that runagate to your bed ; 
and will continue faſt to your affection, 
still cloſe, as ſure. _ hs 
Imo. What ho, Piſanio ! e 
lach. Let me my ſervice tender on your lipsꝰ. 


Ino. Away I—I do condemn mine ears, that have 


do long attended thee. —If thou wert honourable, 
Thou would'ſt have told this tale for virtue, not 
For ſuch an end thou ſeek'ſt; as baſe, as ſtrange, 
Thou wrong' ſt a gentleman, who is as far 

From thy report, as thou from honour ; and 


Jolicit'ſt here a lady, that diſdains 


Thee and the devil alike :=Whar ho, Piſanio! 
The king my father ſhall be made acquainted 
Of thy aſſault: if he ſhall think it fit, 
A faucy ſtranger, in his court, to mart 
As in a Romiſh ſtew, and to expound © 


Jet me my ſervice tender en your lips.) Perhaps this is an allu- 
lon to the ancient cuſtom of ſwearing ſervants into noble families, 
v0 in Caltha Poetarum, &c.. 1599 | 

© ——ſhe fears him to his good abearing, , 
% Whilſt her faire ſweet lips were the books of ſwearing.” 

= | | STEEVENS, 
"4s in a Romiſh flew,] Romiſ was in the time of Shak- 


E ſpeare uſed inftead of Roman. There were ſtews at Rome in the 


time of Auguſtus, The ſame phraſe occurs in Claudius Tiberius 
Nero, 1607 1 | 1 | 3 3 | | 
by my mother deem'd me chang'd, 
Poor woman ! in the loathſome Romiſb ſte ves: 


ad the author of this piece ſeems to have been a ſcholar. 
Yoh IX, .. REA 


Again, 


E err — L l 
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His beaſtly mind to us; he hath a court 
He little cares for, and a daughter whom 
He not reſpects at all. What ho, Piſanio! 
Iach. O happy Leona I may ſay ; 
4 The credit, that thy lady hath of thee, 
i Deſerves thy truſt ; and thy moſt perfect goodnef; 
Her aſſur'd credit \—Bleſſed live you long! 
A lady to the worthieſt fir, that ever 
. Country call'd his ! and you his miſtreſs, only 
if For the moſt worthieſt fit ! Give me your pardon, 
I have ſpoke this, to know if your affiance 
Were deeply rooted ; and ſhall make your lord, 
That which he is, new o'er: And he is one 
The trueſt manner'd ; ſuch a holy witch, 
That he enchants ſocieties unto him : 
Half all men's hearts are his. 
Imo. You make amends, 
Iach. He ſits mongſt men, like a deſcended 
„ 
He hath a kind of honour ſets him off, 
More than a mortal ſeeming. Be not angry, 
1 | Moſt mighty princeſs, that I have adventur'd 
It | To try your taking of a falſe report ; which hath 
| Honour'd with confirmation your great Judgment 
In the election of a fir ſo rare, 
Which you know, cannot err: The love I bear him 


1 a 
— 


Again, in Mit in a Conſtable, by Gla thorne, has: . 
e Romiſh cirque, or Grecian Fee | 
Again, in Tho. Drant's tranſlation of the firſt epiſtle of the 

ſecond book of Horace, 1567: 
. Romiſve people wiſe in this, in this point only juſt.” 
STEEVENS- 

. He fits *mongſt men, lite a Jefcendal god :] The reading of 
the text, which was furniſhed by the ſecond folio, is ſupported 
by a paſlage 1 in Hamlet : 

A ftation like the herald Mercury, 
© New lighted on a heaven-kifling hill.“ 
The firſt folio reads: | 
like a defended gad. Mii | 


eG ll Een ene ttt Dn hn Oe ty ret 
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Made me to fan you thus; but the gods made you, 
Unlike all others, chaffleſs. Pray, your pardon. 
Ino. All's well, fir ; Take my power i' the court 
e 
ach. My humble thanks. I had almoſt forgot 
To intreat your grace but in a ſmall requeſt, 


And yet of moment too, for it concerns 


Your lord; mylelf, and other noble friends, 


Are partners in the buſineſs, 


Imo. Pray, what is't? 
lach. Some dozen Romans of us, and your lord, 


(T he beſt feather of our wing) have mingled ſums, 
To buy a preſent for the emperor; 


Which I, the factor for the reſt, have done 

In France: Tis plate, of rare device; and jewels, 

Of rich and exquiſite form; their values great; 

And I am ſomething curious, being ſtrange, 

To have them in ſafe ſtowage ; ey it pleaſe you 

To take them 1n protection! of 
Imo. Willingly; ; | 

And pawn mine honour for their ſafety : ſince 

My lord hath intereſt in them, 1 will err them 

In my bed- chamber. 

lach. They are in a trunk, 


Attended by my men: I will make bold 


To ſend them to you, only for this night; 
1 muſt aboard to-morrow. 

Imo. O, no, no. 

lach. Yes, I beſeech; or I mall ſhort my word, 
By length'ning my return. From Gallia 
croſs d the ſeas on purpoſe, ans. on Promiſe 
To ſee your grace. 
Io. I thank you for your pains; ; 


But not away to-morrow ? 


lach. O, 1 muſt, madam: 


185 5 being range, ] i, e. being a ſtranger, STEEVENS. 


Gs There 


— — — - 
— pain” ors 


———— —— 
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Therefore I ſhall beſeech you, if you pleaſe 


To greet your lord with writing, do't to-night: 


I have out- ſtood my time; which is material 


To the tender of our preſent. 

Imo. I will write. 

Send your trunk to me; it ſhall ſafe be 7 
And truly yielded you : You are very welcome, 


[ Exeunt, 


_ —̃ä— — 4 Ss — 
. ———— 


ACT IL S NI 
Oulan 5 Palace. 


Enter Cloten, and two Lords. 


cur. Was there ever man had ſuch luck ! when! 
+ kiſs'd the jack upon an up. -caſt, to be hit away 


1 had a hundred pound on't: And then a whore- 


ſon jackanapes muſt take me up for ſwearing; as 


if I borrow'd my oaths of . and might not {pend 
them at my pleaſure, 


1 Lord. What got he. by that? You have broke q 


his pate with your bowl. 


2 Lord. If his wit had been like him that broke it, 


it would have run all out. [Afid, ide 


4 — 2 the jack upon an up- A 1 He is deſeribing 
his fate at bowls. The Jack 1 is the imall bowl at which the others 


are aimed. He who is neareſt to it wins. To 4ifs the jack is a 
ſtate of great advantage. JotnsoN. 


This expreſſion frequently occurs in the old comedies, 80, in 
A woman never vex*d, by Rowley, 1632: 


9 1 his city bowler has 4 che miſtreſs at the firſt of 1 
| STEEVENS. 


Clo, 
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Clot. When a gentleman is diſpos'd to ſwear, it is 
not for any ſtanders-by to curtail his oaths : Ha? 

2 Lord. * No, my lord ; nor crop the ears of them. 

[ Afide. 

Clot. Whoreſon dog 11 give him ſatisfaction ? 
Would, he had been one of my rank! 

2 Lord. To have ſmelt like a fool. [Afide. 

Clot. I am not vex'd more at any thing in the earth, 
A pox on't ! I had rather not be ſo noble as I am; 
they dare not fight with me, becauſe of the queen my 
mother: every jack-ſlave hath his belly full of fight- 
ing, and I muſt 80 up and down like a cock. that no 
body can match, 

2 Lord. You are a cock and a capon too; and you 
crow, cock, with your comb on, [4/ go. 

Clot. Sayeſt thou? 

1 Lord. It is not fit, your lordſhip ſhould under- 
take 7 every companion that you give offence to. 

Clot. No, I know that: but it is fit, I ſhould com- 
mit offence to my inferiors. 

2 Lord. Ay, it is fit for your lordſhip oo. 

Clot. Why, fo I ſay. 

I Lord. Did you hear of a ſtranger, that's come to 
court to-night ? 

Clot. A ſtranger! and I not know on't!. 

Lord. He's a ſtrange fellow himſelf, and knows 
it not. we | [| A/ide. 
1 Lird, There's an Italian come, and, tis thought, 

one of Leonatus' friends. 

__ Clit. Leonatus! a baniſh'd raſcal; and he s another, 
whatſoever he be, Who told you of this ſtranger : ? 


* No, my hid; &c. ] This, I believe, ſhould ſtand thus: 
I Lord. No, my Lord. 


2 Lord. Nor crop the ears of them. Ale. Jounsqn. 
© —with your comb on. 34 alluſion is to a fool's cap, 
which hath a comb like a coc JonNsON. 


every companion—] The uſe of companion was the ſame 
25 of felloau now, It was a word of contempt. Jon xsox. 


Q_ 3 1 Lord. 
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1 Lord. One of your lordſhip's pages. 

Clot. Is it fit, I went to look upon him? Is there 
no derogation in't? a 

1 Lord. You cannot derogate, my lord, 

Clot. Not eaſily, I think. 

2 Lord. You are a fool granted; therefore your 
iſſues being fooliſh, do not derogate. [Afar 
er. Come, P11 go ſee this Italian: What! have 
loſt to- day at bowls, PI win to- night of him. Come, 

30. 
2 Lord. PI attend your 16dthip. 
Fr  [Exeunt Cloten, and firf Lord. | 
That ſuch a crafty devil as his mother 
Should yield the world this aſs! a woman, that 
Bears all down with her brain ; and this her fon 
Cannot take two from twenty for his heart, 
And leave eighteen. Alas, poor princeſs, 
'Thou divine Imogen, what thou endur'ft ! 
Betwixt a father by thy ſtep-dame govern'd ; 
A mother hourly coining plots; a wooer, 
| More hateful than the foul expulſion is 
Of thy dear huſband, than that horrid act 
Of the divorce * he'd make ! The heavens hold firm 
The walls of thy dear honour ; keep unſhak'd 
That temple, thy fair mind ; that thou may'ſt ſtand, 
To enjoy thy baniſh'd lord, and this great land! 
[Exit 


SS CEE Mk 
A Beb-chamber ; in one part of it a T 7M 


Imogen reading in ber bed; à lady attending. 


Imo. Who's there? my woman Helen? 
Lady. Pleaſe you, madam. 


bed make !-—] In the old editions: : 
hee*ld make / 155 . 1 


—hell made. 
In which he is followed 5 Dr. Warburton, Jounsox. 


Hanmer, 


in Vo 1 


9 
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Ino. What hour is it ? 3 
Lady. Almoſt midnight, madam. | 
Ino. IJ have read three hours then : mine eyes are 
weak: 
Fold down the leaf where I have left : To bed : 
Take not away the taper, leave it burning; 
And if thou canſt awake by four o' the clock, 
pt yener; call me, Sleep hath ſeizd me wholly. 
Exit Lady. 
5 your protection I commend me, gods! 
Prom fairies ?, and the tempters of the night, 


Guard me, beſeech ye! . [ Sleeps. | 


| lachimo, from the trunk. 
ach. The crickets ſing, and man's o'er-labour'd 
ſenſe 

| Repairs itſelf by reſt : * Our Tarvin 15 
D id ſoftly yy the ruſhes, ere he waken'd 


9 From fairies, &C, ] In Macbeth i is a prayer like ths 3 
KReſtrain in me the curſed thoughts that nature 
Give way to in repoſe! STEEVENS, 
our Tarquin————] The ſpeaker is an Italian. 
Jonnson. 
> Did 2 0 preſs the ruſhes, —) It was the cuſtom in the 
time of our author to {trew chambers with ruſhes, as we now cover 
them with carpets. The practice is ene in Caius de Ephe- 
mera Britannica. JOHNSON. 
| —Tarquin thus 
Did ſoftly preſs the ruſhes.—— 
This ſhews that Shakſpeare's idea was, that the raviſhing firides 
of Tarquin were /oftly ones, and may ſerve as a comment on 
_ that paſſage in Macbeth. BLACKSTONE. 
So, in Arden of Feverſbam, 1 


9 his blood remains, 
| bo Why ſtrew ruhen.“, 
Again, 


For in his flip d ſhoe I did find ſame ruſhes. oa 
Again, in Buffy D* Amlois, $6415 

ec Were not the king here, be ſhould freu the 8 like 
a 7¹ 

| bhakſpeare has the ſame circumſtance i in his Rape of Lucrece : 


Q.4. , 06 eo 


The 


i 
| 
: 
N 
| 
: 
| 
f 
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wi 1 ; 

Wy. The chaſtity he wounded.——Cytherea *, 

_—_ How bravely thou becom'ſt thy bed! freſh lilly! 
N; And whiter than the ſheets! That I might touch! 
15 But kiſs; one kiſs !—Rubies unparagon d, 


How dearly they do't!—“ Tis her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus; The flame o' the taper 
1 Bows toward her; and wauld under-peep her lids, 


_—_ Tz 


— —— _— — — 
a > 


ſage in Decker's Gul's Hornbook, 1609, was ſtrewn with ruſe : 
«© —Salute all your gentle acquaintance that are ſpred either on 
the ruſpes or on ſtooles about you, and drawe what troope you 


| To ſee the incloſed lights, now canopy'd 5 

if © ———by the light he ſpies | 

WM «« Lucretia's glove wherein her needle ſticks ; 

Pl . He takes it from the ruſhes where it lies, &c, | 

4 The antient Engliſh ſtage, as appears from more than one paſ⸗ 
| 


= ET —.— 
>. on 


= can from the Hage after you.” Es 
| So, in Tho. Newton' Herball to the Bible, 8 vo. 1587, 
; | «© Sedge and ruſhes, with the which many in this country do 


by 
I's. 
1 
1 
. 
* i 
L : 
. 
35 i 
3s! 
4 
0 
18 4 
115 
1 
1 
Ii; 


«« uſe in ſommer time to ſtrawe their parlours and churches, as 
well for coolenes as for pleaſant ſmell.” STEEVENS. 
| 1 ————Cythere, — © | 
How brawely thou becom ſt thy bed ! freſh lilly ! 
And whiter than the ſheets!] 85 
So, in our author's Venus and Adonis + | 
Who ſees his true love in her naked bed, 
„ Teaching the ſheets a whiter hue than white."* 
Again, in the Rape of Lucreces eee 7 
Who ofer the white ſheets peers her whiter chin.“ 
| Ss 5 5 


85 


—— — , ber breathing that 

| Perfumes the chamber thus —— | | : 

The ſame hyperbole is found in the Metamorphuis of Pygmalion's 

Image, by J. Marſton, 1598 . „ 

o lips did ſeem ſo fair 

In his conceit ; through which he thinks doth flie 

% So ſweet a breath that doth perfume the air.“ 
„„ . 9 MALONE. 

5 — cn Shakſpeare has the ſame expreſſion in 

Tarquin and Lucrece* © POL 3 

«« Her eyes, like marigolds, had ſheath'd their light, 

«« And canepy'd in darkneſs ſweetly lay, 7 

Till they might open to adorn the day,” Maron. 


Vader 


a 
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» Under theſe windows: ? White and azure l lac'd* 
With blue of heaven's own tinct.— But *. de- 
ſign ? | 
To note ke chamber :—l will write all down 2— 
Such, and Gray pictures ;—There the window: — 
Suc 
The adornment of her bed ;—The arras, figures | ? 
Why, ſuch, and ſuch And the contents O the 
e ſtory, 
Ah, but ſome natural notes about her body, 
(Above ten thouſand meaner moveables 
Would teſtify) to enrich. mine inventory. 
O ſleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her! 
And be her ſenſe but as a monument, 
; Thus 1 in a chapel lying Come off, come off ;— 
Taking if her bracelet, 
As flippery, as the Gordian knot was hard !— 
'Tis mine; and this will witneſs outwardly, 
As ftrongly as the conſcience does within, 


6 Under theſe y windows. ]i 1. e. her eyelids. So, i in Romeo and 
| Juliet: 


Thy eye's 8 fall, 
8 « Like death, when he ſhuts up the day of life. * 
A gain, in his Venus and Adonis : 
he night of ſorrow now is turn'd to day; 
be Her two blue windows faintly ſhe up-heaveth,——-* 
ent, 
ite and azure ! lac 
With blue of heaven's own tinct.——1 We Would read; 
——- White with azure lac'd, 
The blue of heaven's own tinct. — 5 | 
1, e. the white ſkin laced with blue veins. WARBURTON, 

# white and azure | lac'd 
With blue of heaven's own tind.) So, in Romeo and Juliet; : 
% What envious ſtreaks do ace the ſeverin g clouds,” 

Perhaps we ought to regulate this Ea thus; 
White, and azure-laced, 
with blue of heaven's own tin&. 
i. e. White ſtreaked with blye, and that blue, celeſtial. 
| Ma LONE. 


70 
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To the madding of her lord. On her left breaſts 
A mole cinque-ſpotted, like the crimſon drops 
T the bottom of a cowflip: Here's a voucher, 
Stronger than ever law could make: this eret 
Will force him think I have nad the lock, and 


ta'en 

The treaſure of her honour. No more.—To wha 

en? 
Why ſhould I write this down, that's riveted, 
ew to my memory ? She hath been reading late, 
The tale of Tereus ; here the leaf's turn'd down, 
Where Philomel gave up J have enough: 
To the trunk again, and ſhut the ſpring of it. 
Swift, ſwifr, * you dragons of the night! 3 that 


dawning 


May 


9 —— hc left breaſt 

A mole cingue- Jpotted,———) | 
Our author certainly took this circumſtance from ſome tranſla. 
tion of Boccace's novel; for it does not occur in the imitation 
printed in Weſtward for Smelis, which the reader will find at 


the end of this play. In the DECAaMERONE, Ambrogivolo (the 


Jachimo of our author) who is concealed in a cheft in the cham- 
ber of Madonna Zinevra, (whereas in Vſtæavard for Smelts the 
contemner of female chaſtity hides himſelf ander the lady's bed,) 
wiſhing to diſcover ſome particular mark about her perſon, 


which might help him to deceive her huſband, he at laſt eſpied 
a large mole under her left breaft, with ſeveral hairs round it, of 


the colour of gold.” 
Though this mole is ſaid i in the preſent paſſage to be on Imo- 


gen's breaſt, in the account that Iachimo afterwards gives to 


Poſthumus, our author has adhered cloſely to his original; 
FL under her breaſt, 

6 (Worthy the preſſing) lies a mole, right proud 

* Of that moſt delicate lodging.”  MarLone. 

like the crimſon drops 

WL the bottom of a cowſlip : 


This fimile contains the ſmalleſt out of a thouſand proofs that 


Shakſpeare was a moſt accurate obſerver of nature. STEEVENS. 
-you dragons of the night !——] The taſk of drawing the 

chariot of night was aſſigned to dragons, on account of their ſup- 
poſed watchtulneſs. Milton mentions 10e dragon yoke of night in 


J Fer. | 


| 
1 


» 


May bare the raven's eye; I lodge in fear; 
Though this a heavenly angel, hell is here. 


| ; [Clock ſtrites. 
One, two, three: - Time, time! ; 
8 | Goes into the trunk : the ſcene cloſes, 


L's NÞ it, 
Another room in the palace, 7 
Enter Cloten, and Lords. 


1 Lord. Your Lordſhip is the moſt patient man 10 
joſs, the moſt coldeſt that ever turn'd up ace, _ 


11 Penſereſo; and in his Maſque at Ludlow Caſtle : ve the dragon 
ab of Stygian darkneſs.” It may be remarked, that the whole 
tribe of ſerpents ſleep with their eyes open, and therefore appear 
to exert a conſtant vigilance. STEEVENS. | 
3. that dawning | 
May bear the raven's eye — ] „„ 
Some copies read bare, or make bare; others ope. But the true 
reading is bear, a term taken from heraldry, and very ſublimely 
applied. The meaning is, that morning may aſſume the colour 
of the raven's eye, which is grey. Hence it is ſo commonly call- 
ed the grey-ey d morning. | EE | 
And Romeo and Fuliet : | 
I'll ſay yon grey is not the morning's eye.“ 
Had Shakſpeare meant to bare or oper the eye, that is, toawake, 
he had inſtanced rather in the lark than raven, as the earlier riſer, 
| Beſides, whether the morning bared or opened the raven's eye was 
of no advantage to the ſpeaker, but it was of much advantage 
that 1t ſhould bear it, that is, become light. Yet the Oxford 
editor judiciouſly alters it to: 9 
May bare its raven-eye. WAR BURTON. 
I have received Hanmer's emendation. Jo Ns0Ox. 
that dawning | 
May bare the raven's e 
The old reading is beare. The colour of the raven's eye is not 
grey, but totally Slack. This I affirm on repeated inſpection: 
cherefore the poet means no more than that the light might 
wake the raven; or, as it is poetically expreſſed, bare his eye. 
L 3 e ee 
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fingering, ſo; we'll try with tongue too: if none will 
do, let her remain; but P'1I never give o'er. Firſt, 3 
very excellent good-conceited thing; after, a won- 


— — 
| * 


one TIE 
— — — 


- — —— — 
— — — 


Clot. It would make any man cold to loſe. 

1 Lord. But not every man patient, after the noble 
temper of your lordſhip ; You are moſt hot, and fu. 
rious, When you win. 2 
Clot. Winning will put any man into courage: [f 

I could get this fooliſh Imogen, I ſhould have gold 
enough: It's almoſt morning, 18't not? 
1 Lord. Day, my lord. 
Clot. I would this muſic would come: I am ad. 
vis'd to give her muſic o mornings; they ſay, it wil 
penetrate, „ 
: | Enter Muſicians. 
Come on; tune: If you can penetrate her with your 


derful ſweet air, with admirable rich words to it,— 
and then let her conſider, 2 e 


* Hark! hart!] the lark at heaven's gate ſings, 
. ariſe. oO. 


His. fleeds to water at thoſe ſprings 
On chalic'd flowers that lies; 


Aud 
* Hark! hark ! the lark at heaven's gate ſings, ] The ſame hy- 
perbole occurs in Milton's Paradiſe Loft, bookv: _ 
7 ye birds 5 
«© That ſinging up to Beaven's gate aſcend,” 
Again, in Shakſpeare's 2gth Sonnet: 
Like to the lark at break of day ariſing | 
« From ſullen earth, ugs hymns at heaven's gate.” 
e, ” | ö 
Perhaps Shakſpeare had Lily's Alexander and Campaſpe in hit 
mind, when he wrote this ſong; Fes 1 
None but the lark ſo ſhrill and clear; 
Now at heaven's gates ſhe claſps her wings, 
The morn not waking till ſhe ſings. Ebirox. 
5 His fleeds to water at thoſe ſprings 
On chalic'd flowers that lies; = k 
1 --þ 7 1. e. the 
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And winking Mary-buds begin 
o ope their golden eyes ; 
With every thing that pretty bin: 
My lady ſweet, ariſe; 
Ariſe, ariſe, 


+ e. the morning ſun dries up the dew which lies in the cups of 
flowers, WARBURTON. | 
Hanmer reads: ; | 
Each chalic'd flower ſupplies ; | | 
to eſcape a falſe concord: but correctneſs muſt not be obtained 
by ſuch licentious alterations. It may be noted, that the cap of 
a flower is called calixæ, whence chalice. Joanson, 
5 heſeſprings 1 os | 
On chalic'd flowers that lies. 6h 
It may be obſerved, with regard to this apparent falſe concord, 
that in very old Engliſh, the third perſon plural of the preſent 
tenſe endeth in eth, as well as the ſingular ; and often familiarly 
in es, as might be exemplified from Chaucer, &c. Nor was 
this antiquated idiom quite worn out in our author's time, as 
appears from the following paſſage in Romeo and Fuliets 
And bakes the elf-locks in foul ſluttiſh hairs, | 
Which once untangled, much misfortune bodes : 
as well as from many others in the Relzques of ancient Engliſh 
Potry.  FEREY- -. | e 785 e 
Dr. Percy might have added, that the third perſon plural of 
the Anglo-Saxon preſent tenſe ended in eth, and of the Dano-Saxon 
in et, which ſeems to be the original of ſuch very ancient Eng- 
liſh idioms. TolLET. | 5 | | 
Shakſpeare frequently offends in this manner againſt the rules 
of grammar. So, in Venus and Adonis: 
dhe lifts the coffer lids that cloſe his eyes, 
«© Where lo, tavo lamps, burnt out, in darkneſs lies. 
| WOT WO WY vg 8 STEEVENS. 
© ——pretty bin, ] is very properly reſtored by Hanmer, for 
pretty zs but he too grammatically reads: Te ng 
With @// the things that pretty bin. JonunsoN. 
So, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, book i. c. 1 
That which of them to take, in diverſe doubt they been.“ 
Again, in The Arraignment of Paris, 1584: 
Sir, you may boaſt your flockes and herdes, that &in both 
freſn and fair.“ r ISI" Hs Be - 
Again=** As freſh as bin the flowers in May.” Again, 
„ *© Oenone, while we Lin diſpoſed to walk.” A 
Kirkman aſcribes this piece to Shakſpeare. 'The author was 
Geo. Peele. STEEVENs, | | 
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voice of unpaved eunuch to boot, never can mend. 


She hath not yet forgot him: ſome more time 
Muſt wear the print bf his remembrance out, 


Who lets go by no vantages, that may 


With aptneſs of the ſeaſon: make denials 
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So, get you gone: If this penetrate, Iwill conſider 


your muſic the better: if it do not, it 1s a Vice in 
her ears, which horſe-hairs, cats-guts * „ nor the 


 [Exeunt Muſicians, 


Enter Cymbeline, and Rueen.. 


2 Lord. Here comes the king. 

Clot. Tam glad, I was up ſo late ; for that's the 
reaſon I was up ſo arly : He cannot chuſe but take 
this ſervice I have done, fatherly.— Good morroy 
to your majeſty, and to my gracious mother, 


m. Attend you here the door of our Rern 
daughter? 


Will ſhe not forth ? 


Clot. I have aſſall'd her wich muſics, but ſhe 
vouchſafes no notice. 


Cym. The exile of her minion is too new; 


And then ſhe's yours. 
Queen. You are moſt bound to the king; 


Prefer you to his daughter: Frame yourſelf 
To orderly ſolicits? ; and be friended 


Encreaſe your ſervices : ſo ſeem, as if 
You were inſpir'd to do thoſe duties which 


7 ef ill eonſider your muſic the better 3 i.e, I will 
pay your more amply for it. So, in the Winter's Tale, act IV. 
ar, ſomething gently ener u, I'It bring you, &c.“ 
SrEEVINs. 
cats ger] The old copy ade 5 
- » STEEVENS. 
* To orderly ſolicits ; ] i. e. regular courtſhip, courtſhip 
after the eſtabliſhed faſhion. STEEVENS.. 


The oldeſt copy reads—/olicity. The reading « of the text 1s 
that of the ſecond folio. MALONE, 


2. -- e You 


* 


> UW) a 


ill 


you tender to her; that you in all obey her, 
Save when command to your diſmiſſion tends, 


The one is Caius Lucius. 


11 know her women are about her; What 
If] do line one of their hands? Tis gold 


Diana's rangers falſe themſelves*, , yield up 


Which makes the true man kill'd, and faves the thief; 


is not an adje&ive, but a verb; and as ſuch I think is uſed in 


#6 \ 
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And therein you are ſenſeleſs. 
Clot. Senſeleſs ? not ſo. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Meſ. 80 like you, ſir, ambaſſadors from Rome 


Om. A worthy fellow, 
Albeit he comes on angry purpoſe now; 5 
But that's no fault of his: We muſt receive him 
According to the honour of his ſender; 
And towards himſelf, * his goodneſs foreſpent on us, 
We mult extend our notice. Our dear ſon, 
When you have given good morning to your miſtreſs, 
Attend the queen, and us; we ſhall have need 
To employ you towards this Roman.—Come, our 
gucen. [ Exeunt, 
Clot. If ſhe be up, Pl ſpeak with her; if not, 
Let her lie ſtill, and dream. By your leave, ho !— 
Lacke 


Which buys admittance; oft it doth; yea, and makes 5 
Their deer to the ſtand o' the ſtealer: and 'tis gold 


Nay, ſometime, hangs both chief and true man: | 
What 

Can it not do, and undo? 15 will make 

One of her women lawyer to me; for 


8 ! 


JR TP goodneſs foreſpent on ut, ] i. e. The 1 offices done 
by: him to us heretofore. WARBURTON. 
 —=falſe themſelves, ] Perhaps, in this inſtance, falſe 


another of our author's plays. Spenſer often has it: 
3 1 hou * haſt thy faith with perjury.” STEBVE NS, 


] yet 
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1 yet not underſtand the caſe myſelf. 


1s telling you that I am poor of thanks, 


If you ſwear ſtill, your recompence is ſtill 
That I regard it not. 


1 3 not ſpeak. I pray you, ſpare me: Faith, 
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By your leave. [Knocks 
Enter a Lady. 


Lady. Who's there, that knocks ? 
Clot. A gentleman. 
Lady. No more? 
Clot. Yes, and a gentlewoman' 8 ſon, 
Lady. That's more 
T han ſome, whoſe taylors are as dear as yours, 
Can juſtly boaſt of: What's your lordſhip's pleaſure? 
Clot. Your lady's perſon : Is ſhe ready? 
Lady. Ay, to keep her chamber. 
Clit. There's gold for you; ſell me your good 
report. 


Lady. How! my good name? or to report of you 
What 7 ſhall think 1 is good ?—The — 


Enter Imo gen. 


Cv: Good. morrow, faireſt ſiſter: Your ſweet 

hand. 

Imo. Good-morrow, fir: You lay © out too much I 
pPains 

For purchaſing but trouble: the thanks I give, 


And ſcarce can ſpare them. 
Clot. Still, I ſwear, I love you. 
Imo. If you but ſaid ſo, twere as deep with n me: 


Clot. This is no anſwer. 
Ino. But that you ſhall not ſay I yield, being 
ſilent, 


1 ſhall untold equal N 1 
10 
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To your beſt kindneſs : * one of your great knowing 
Should learn, being taught, forbearance. 

(lot. To leave you in your madneſs, twere my ſin: 
[ will not. 

no. Fools are not mad folks. 

Cat. Po you call me fool? 

To. As I am mad, I do: 
If you'll be patient, I'll no more be mad ; 
That cures us both. I am much ſorry, fir, 
You put me to forget a lady's manners, 
By being * fo verbal: and learn now, for all, 
That I, which know my heart, do here pronounce, | 
by the very at of it, I care not for you; 


ane of your great knowing 2s 
Would learn, being taught, forbearance.) i. e. A man who 
ir taught forbearance ſhould learn it. JOHNSON, 


+ To leave you in your madneſs, *twere my fin. 
1 xvill not. 


Imo. Fools are not mad folks. 

Clot. Do you call me fool? | 

Imo. 4s 1 am mad, I do:] But does ſhe really call him 
fool? The acuteſt critic would be puzzled to find it out, as the 


txt ſtands. The reaſoning is perplexed by a ſlight corruption, 
and we muſt reftore 1t thus : 


Fools care not mad folks. 
You are mad, ſays he, and it would be a crime in me to leave 


you to yourſelf. Nay, ſays ſhe, why ſhould you ſtay? A fool 
never cured madneſs, Do you call me fool? replies he, &c. All 


ſubjoins : 


If you'll be patient, Il no more be mad; 

That cares us both. | 
1. e. If you'll ceaſe to torture me with your fooliſh ſolicitations, 
Il ceaſe to ſhew towards you any thing like madneſs ; ſo a dou- 
ble cure will be effected of your folly, and my ſuppoſed frenzy. 

WaR BURTON. 
Fools are not mad folks.) This, as Cloten very well under. 

ſands it; is a covert mode of calling him fool. The meaning 
implied is this: If I am mad, as you tell me, I am what you cau 
ſever be, Fools are not mad folks, STEEVENS. 


—7⁵ verbal; ] Is, ſo verbeaſe, fo full of talk. Jonson. 


Vor. IX. . And 


this is eaſy and natural. And that cure was certainly the poet's 
word, I think is very evident from what Imogen e 
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And am fo near the lack of charity, 
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il Fo 
if (To accuſe myſelf) I hate you: which I had rather 
| You felt, than make't my boaſt. | 
i} Clot. You fin againſt os To 
4 Obedience, which you owe your father, For Th 
4 »The contract you pretend with that baſe wretch, In 
q (One, bred of alms, and foſter'd with cold diſhes, q 
Wl. With ſcraps o' the court) it is no contract, none: 
I 0 And though it be allow'd in meaner parties, 
þ 1 et who, than he, more mean ?) to knit their ſoulz 
* (On whom there is no more dependency 
I But brats and beggary) 7 in ſelf-figur'd knot; | 
. Yet you are curb'd from that enlargement by 
1 The conſequence o the crown; and muſt not ſoil | 
i | The precious note of it with a baſe os: Fr 
#0 A hilding for a livery, a ſquire's cloth, det 
kf A pantler, not ſo eminent. 1 
38 1 Imo. Prophane fellow! It 
11 Wert thou the ſon of Jupiter, and no more, Of 
5 But what thou art, beſides, thou wert too baſe lf 
180 'To be his groom : thou wert dignify' d enough, 7 
1 Even to the point of envy, if 'twere made Th 
"Y Comparative for your virtues, to be ſtil'd . 
The under-hangman of his kingdom z and hated | 
6 T he contract, &c.] Here Shakſpeare has not preſerved, 
with his common nicety, the uniformity of character. The Hi 
ſpeech of Cloten is rough and harſh, but certainly not the tal 
of one, s 
Who can't take two from twenty, for his heart, Har 
And leave eighteen.- 
His argument is juſt and well enforced, and its prevalence i 
allowed throughout all civil nations: as for rudeneſs, he ſeem 
| WH not to be much undermatched. Jou nson. , 
0 6 1 in ſelf-igur'd knot ;] This is nonſenſe, We ſhould a; b 
1 read: ric. 
0 — finger'd Inet; 
Wt. i. e. A knot ſolely of their own tying, without any regard to pa- 
Wh rents, or other more public conſiderations. WARBURTON. ; 
lj But why nonſenſe? A f-/igured-inet is a knot formed i . 
yourſelf. Jonxsox. it h. 
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being preferr'd ſo well, 
* 1 8 ſouth- fog rot him! 

Ino. He never can meet more miſchance, than come 
To be but nam'd of thee, His meaneſt garment, 
That ever hath but clip'd his body, is dearer, 

In my reſpect, than all the hairs above thee, 


Were they all made ſuch men. How now, Piſanio? 
Enter Piſanio. 


Clot. His garment ? Now, the devi: 
Ino. To Dorothy my woman hie thee preſently ; 
Clot. His garment ? Js | ; 
Imo. J am ſprighted with a fool?; 

Frighted, and anger'd worſe: Go, bid my woman 

Search for © a jewel, that too caſually _ 

Hath left mine arm; it was thy maſter's : ſhrew me, 

If I would loſe it for a revenue 0 | 

Of any king's in Europe. I do think, 

I ſaw't this morning: confident I am, 

Laſt night *twas on mine arm; I kiſſed it: 

| hope, it be not gone, to tell my lord 

That I kiſs aught but him. 
Pi. "Twill not be loft. 3 N 
Ino. J hope ſo: go, and ſearch, [Exit Piſanio. 
Clot, You have abus'd me ;- „„ 

His meaneſt garment? 


Were they all made ſuch men. — Hoau now, Piſanio b] Sir T. 
Hanmer regulates this line thus „ | 
all made ſuch men. 
Clot. How now? | 
Imo. Piſanio! Jounson. 5 
* { am ſprighted with a fool;] i. e. I am haunted by a fool, 
% by a /pright. Ower-ſprighted is a word that occurs in Law- 
Iricks, &c. 1608, Again, in our author's Antony and Cleopatra: 
Julius Czar, * 1 8 ge 
Who at Philippi the good Brutus gheſfed. STEEVENS. 
a Jewel, that too caſually POSE Won 
. Hath left mine arm;——] i. e. Too many chances of loſing 
It have ariſen. from my careleſſneſs, WARBURTON. 5 
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Imo. Ay; I ſaid fo, fir: 
If you will make't an action, call witneſs to't, Is 
| Clot. I will inform your father. 
1 Imo. Your mother too: . (9 
[ip She's my good lady; and will conceive I hope, Tl 
Wi But the worſt of me. So ] leave you, fir, Tt 
\Mi To the worſt of diſcontent. kx, BL 
| 27) ( 5.7 Of 
ut His meaneſt garment ?——Well. | [Exit % 
14 1 ol 
9 ROME, 1 
i CO PT, Tt 
"i | An apartment in Philario's houſe, 
| | Enter Poſthumus, and Philario, 
1 5 3 | 
„ Poſt. Fear it hot, Hr: 1 d, 1 'wete iÞ fire 
"ny To win the king, as I am bold, her honour An 
il Will remain hers. . . To 
Phil. What means do you make to him? 
Poſt. No any ; but abide the change of time; ; 
Quake in the preſent winter's ſtate, and win rn 
That warmer days would come: In theſe fear'd hopes, 
I barely gratify your love; they failing, 
1 muſt die much your debtor. it; 
Phil. Your very goodneſs, and your company, * 
O''erpays all I can do. By this, your king 
Hath heard of great Auguſtus : Caius Lucius : 
Will do his commiſſion throughly : And, I think, ad 
He'll grant the tribute, ſend the arrearages, 
Or look upon our Romans, whoſe remembrance | 
OO _ 
ff = 
2 Or 100%] This the modern editors had changed ini borr 
Zier look. Or is uſed for “er. So Douglas, in his tranſlatio Filg 
of Virgil: 5 FT. «+ 


4 — ſuffent 
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Js yet freſh in their grief, 

Pot. I do believe, 
(Statiſt * though I am none, nor like to be) 
That this will prove a war; and you ſhall hear 
The legions, now in Gallia, ſooner landed 
In our not-fearing Britain, than have tidings 
Of any penny tribute paid. Our countrymen. 
Are men more order'd, than when Julius Czſar 
emil'd at their lack of ſkill, but found their egurage 
Worthy his frowning at: Their diſcipline 7. 
(Now dq] mingled with their courages) will make 

Eknovn . ; 
To their approvers, they are people, ſuch 
That mend upon the world. g 


Enter Iachimo. 


Phil. See! Iachimo! 

Po. The ſwifteſt harts have poſted you by land; 
And winds of all the corners kiſs'd your fails, _ 
To make your veſſel nimble. 

Phil. Welcome, fir. 


Poſt. 1 hope the briefneſs of your anſwer made 
The ſpeedineſs of your return, þ 


«on ——f{ufferit he alſo, 
* Or he his goddes brocht in Latio.” 
See alſo Vol. I. p. 9. Vol. V. p. 107. STEEVENS. | 
* Satift] i. e. Stateſman. See note on Hamlet, Act V. ſc. ii. 
5 ts e OTREVANS. i 
* ——mingled with their courages—=) The old folio has this 
zad reading: | | : N 
| heir diſcipline, 
(Now æbing- led with their courages) will make known, 
| 1 Jounson.. 
— -T heir diſcipline, EY | 
Now wing-led wvirh their courages] May mean their diſcipline 
borrowing wings from their courage; i. e. their military know- 
edge being animated by their natural bravery. STEzEvens., 
To their approvers,——] i. e. To thoſe who try them. 
5 8 WARBURTON. 
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Jach. Your lady 
Is one of the faireſt that I have look'd upon, 


Poſt. And, therewithal, the beſt; or let her beayy 


Look through a caſement to allure falſe hearts, 
And be falſe with them. 

Jach. Here are letters for you. 

Poft. Their tenour good, 1 truſt, 

Jach. Tis very like. 

PI. Was Caius Lucius in the Britain court, 
When you were there? 

Tach. He was expected then, 
But not approach'd, 

Poſt. All is well yet. — 


Spar les this ſtone as it was wont? or is 't not 


Too dull for your good wearing. 
Jach. If I have loſt it, . 
I ſhould have loſt the worth of it in gold. 
I'll make a journey twice as far, to enjoy 
A ſecond night of ſuch ſweet thoreneſs, which 
Was mine in Britain; for the ring is won. 
Poſt. The ſtone's too hard to come by, 
Iach. Not a whit, 
Your lady being eaſy. 
Pot. Make not, fir, 
Your loſs your ſport: I hope, you know that we 
Muſt not continue friends. 
lach. Good fir, we muſt, 


If you keep covenant : Had 1 not brought 


The knowledge of your miſtreſs home, I grant 
We were to queſtion further: but I naw 
Profeſs myſelf the winner of her honour, 
Together with your ring; and not the wronger 
Of her, or you, having proceeded but 
By both your WG: | 


, Pep. ] T'think this ſ, notch mould be given to Philario. Pot: 


humus was employed i in reading his letters. 'STEEVENS, 
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Poſt. If you can make it apparent 
That you have taſted her in bed, my hand, 
And ring, is yours: If not, the foul opinion 
You had of her pure honour, gains, or loſes, 
Your ſword, or mine; or maſterleſs leaves both 
To who ſhall find them. 1 
ach. Sir, my circumſtances, 
Being ſo near the truth, as I will make them, 
Muſt firſt induce you to believe : whoſe ſtrength 
| will confirm with oath ; which, I doubt not, 
You'll give me leave to ſpare, when you ſhall find 
You need 1t not, hs So gli een 
Poſt. Proceed. 
lach. Firſt, her bed-chamber, 5 
(Where, I confeſs, I ſlept not; but, profeſs, 


Had that was well worth watching) It was hang'd 


With tapeſtry of ſilk and filver ; the ſtory 
Proud Cleopatra, when ſhe met her Roman, 


And Cydnus ſwell'd aboye the banks, or for 


7 And Cydnus feel Pd above the banks, or me" 5 
The preſs of boats, or pride. —] This is an agreeable 


ridicule on poetical exaggeration, which gives human paſſions 


- ® 


to inanimate things: and particularly, upon what he himſelf 


writes in the foregoing play on this very ſubject: 
© — made © 
The water, which they beat, to follow faſter, 
As amorous of their ſtrotes. | 
But the ſatire is not only agreeably turned, but very artfully em- 
ployed; as it is a plain indication, that the rt oe is ſecretly 


£ 
* 


mocking the credulity of his hearer, while he is endeavouring to 


perſuade him of his wife's falſhood. The very ſame kind of 


latire we have again, on much the ſame occaſion, in The Twe 


Gentlemen of” Verona, where the falſe Protheus ſays to his friend, 
of his friend's miſtreſs ; | OD lon ten wot 

© ——and ſhe hath offer'd to the doom, 

e Which unrevers'd ſtands in effectual force, 

H. ſea of melting pearl, which ſome call tears.*? 
A certain gaiety of heart, which the ſpeaker ſtrives to conceal, 
breaking out under a ſatue, by which he would inſinuate to his 
friend the trifling worth of woman's tears. WarBvRTON, 
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248 EML N. 
The preſs of boats, or pride: A piece of work 
So bravely done, ſo rich, that it did ſtrive 
In workmanſhip, and value; which, I wonder'd, 
Could be ſo rarely and exactly wrought, 
Since the true life on't wa 
Poſt. This is true; 
And this you might have heard of here, by me, 
Or by ſome other. - 
lach. More particulars 
Muſt juſtify my 0 e 
Paßt. So they muſt, | 
Or do your honour | injury. 
Tach. The chimney 
Is ſouth the chamber; and the chimney- -piece, | 
Chaſte Dian, bathing: never ſaw I figures 
80 likely to report themſelves : the cutter 
Was as another nature, dumb; out-went her, 
Motion 


I is eaſ to ſit down and give our author meanings which he | 
never had. Shakipeare has no great right to cenſure poetica 
exaggeration, of which no poet 15 more frequently guilty, That 
he intended to ridicule his own lines 1s very uncertain, when 
there are no means of knowing which of the two plays was writ- 
ten firſt, The commentator has contented himlelf to ſuppoſe, 
that the foregoing play in his book was the play of earlier com. 

ofition. Nor is the reaſoning better than the aſſertion. If the 
Ea of Iachimo be ſuch as ſhews him to be mocking the 
credibility of his hearer, his language is very improper, when 
his buſineſs was to deceive. But the truth is, that his language 
is ſuch as a ſkilful villain would naturally uſe, a mixture of airy 
triumph and ſericus depoſition. His gaiety thews his ſeriouſneßz 
to be without anxiety, and his ſeriouſneſs proves his gaiety to be 
without art. JonunsoN, 

So likely to report tbemſel ves. ] So near to ech The 
Ttalians call a portrait, when the likeneſs is remarkable, a ſyeak- 
ing figure. Jonzsox. 

9 Was as another nature, dumb; J This nonſenſe ſhould 
without queſtion be read and pointed thus: 
Has as another nature dene; out-went her, 
lotion and breath left out. 
3. e. Has worked as exquiſitely, nay, has exceeded her, PI you will 


put motion and breath out ad. the queſtion, WARBURTON: 1 
. This 


cd o ws OLD FD 


C TMB ELIN E wg 


Motion and breath left out. 
Poſe, This is a thing, MET 

Which you might from relation likewiſe reap ; 

Being, as it is, much ſpoke of. 

ach. The roof o' the chamber 

With golden cherubims is fretted: Her andirons 

(1 had forgot them) were two winking Cupids 

Of ſilver, each on one foot ſtanding, nicely 

Depending on their brands. 
Poſt. * This is her honour !- 


Let 


This emendation I think needleſs. The meaning is this: The 


ſeulptor was as nature, but as nature dumb; he gave every thin 
that nature gives, but breath and motion. In breath is included 


| ſprcch, JOHNSON, _ | | 
1 


— nicely 1 : 
_ Depending on their brands.] I am not ſure that I underſtand 


this paſſage. Perhaps Shakſpeare meant that the figures of the 
Cupids were xicely poiged on their inverted torches, one of the legs 


of each being taken off the ground, which might render ſuch a 
ſupport neceſſary. STEEVENS. | | 


| have equal difidence with Mr. Steevens in explaining this 


paſſage, Here ſeems to be a kind of tautology. I take brands 
to be a part of the andirons, on which the wood for the fire was 
ſupported z as the upper part, in which was a kind of rack to 
carry a ſpit, is more properly named the andiron. Theſe irons, 


on which the wood lies acroſs, generally called dogs, are here 


termed brands, WHALLEY., 
? This is her Honour. — | | 5 
Let it be granted you Have ſeen all this, &c.] Tachimo impu- 


dently pretends to have carried his point; and, in confirmation, 


is very minute in deſcribing to the huſband all the furniture and 
adornments of his wife's bed- chamber. But how is fine furni- 


ture any ways a priaceſs's honour ? It is an appararus ſuitable to 


ker dignity, but certainly makes no part of her character. It 
might have been called her father's honour, that her allotments 
were proportioned to her rank and quality. I am perſuaded the 
poet intended Poſthumus ſhould ſay, © This particular deſerip- 
tion, which you make, cannot convince me that I have loſt my 
wager: your memory is good; and ſome of theſe things you 
may have learned from a third hand, or ſeen yourſelf; yet I ex- 
pect proofs more direct and authentic.” I think there is little 
queition but we ought to reſtore the place as I have done; 
hat's this t her honour? '"F'HEOBALD, 
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Let it be granted, you have ſeen all this, (and pra 
Be given to your remembrance) the deſcription 
Of what 1s in her chamber, nothing ſaves 
The wager you have laid. 

Jach. Then, if you can, [ Pulling out the bracely, 
Be pale; I beg but leave to air this jewel: See |... 
And now 'tis up again: It muſt be married 
To that your diamond; I'll keep them, 

Poſt. Jove!— 

Once more let me behold it: Is it that 
Which I left with her? 
Lach. Sir, (I thank her) that: 

She ſtripp'd it from her arm; I ſee her yet; 

Her pretty action did outſell her gift, 

And yet enrich'd it too: ſhe gave it me, 

And ſaid, ſhe priz'd it once. 
Poſt. May be, ſhe 1 it off, 

To ſend it me. 

Tach. She writes fo to you ? doth ſhe 5 

Poſt. O, no, no, no; tis true. Here, take this 

too; [Gives the rig. 

It is a bafiliſk unto mine eye, 

Kills me to look on't: Let there be no honour, 
Where there is beauty; z truth, where ſemblance, 

. | 
Where there 8 another man: The 1 vows of women 


This emendation has been followed by both the ſucceeding 
editors, but I think it muſt be rejected. The expreſſion is 110, 
nical, Iachimo relates many paruculars, to Which Poſthumuy 
anſwers with impatience, 

This is her honour! 
That i is, And the attainment of this knowledge is to pak fo 
the corruption of her honour, © JohN N. 

* if you car, 

Be pale; | 
If you can forbear to fluſh your cheek with rage. Jonxsox. 
Aube wows of women, &c.] The love vowed by women na 
more abides with him to whom it 15 vowed, than women * 
bo their virtue. Jonxsog. 


—_— 
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Of no more bondage be, to where they are made, 


Than they are to their virtues; which is nothing. 


O, above meaſure falſe ! 

Phi]. Have patience, fir, 
And take your ring again; tis not yet won: 
t may be probable, ſhe loſt it; or, : 
Who knows if one of her women, being corrupted, 
Hath ſtolen it from her. SOAR 74 
Poſt. Very true Dn 5 ä 9 
And ſo, I hope, he came by' t: Back my ring ;— 
Render to me ſome corporal ſign about her, _ 

ore evident than this; for this was ſtolen. 

lach. By Jupiter, I had it from her arm. 

Pot. Hark you, he ſwears; by Jupiter he ſwears. 
'Tis true; —nay, keep the ring tis true: + I am 

„„ 7 TOS 

= SEN m ſure | | 

She could not hoſe it: her attendants are 8 
All. ſcuorn and honourable.—They induc'd to ſteal it, 

And by a firanger -.: ]]]! 
The abſurd concluſions of jealouſy are here admirably painted 
and expoſed. Poſthumus, on the credit of a bracelet, and an 
oath of the party concerned, judges againſt all appearances from 
the intimate knowledge of his wife's honour, that ſhe was falſe 
to his bed ; and 1 that judgment, at laſt, upon much 
leſs appearances of the honour of her attendants, 
5 _ pre IN * WARBURTON. 

Her attendants are all ſworn and honourable.) It was anciently 
the cuſtom for the attendants on our nobility and other great 


perſonages (as it is now for the ſervants of the king) to take an 


oath of fidelity, on their entrance into office, In the houſhold 
book of the 5th earl of Northumberland (compiled A. D. 1512.) 
it is expreſsly ordered [page 49] that what perſon ſoever fe be 
that comyth to my Lordes ſervice, that incontynent after he be 


entered in the chequyrroull [check-roll] that he be favorn in'the_ 


countyng hous by a gentillman-uſher or yeman-uſher in the pre- 
ſence of the hede officers ; and on theire abſence before the clerke 
of the kechynge either by ſuch an oath as is in the Book of Othes, 
ff any ſuch [oath] be, orells by ſuch an oth as ſhall ſeyme beſte 


— 


to their diſcrecion.“ 


Even now every /ervant of the king's, at his firſt appointment, 


is ſworn in, before a gentleman uſher, at the lord chamberlain's 
office. PERCY, | | | 
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252 CYTMBELINSE. 
She could not loſe it: her attendants are 
All ſworn, and honourable en induc d to ſteal 
it! 
And by a ſtranger ?—No; he hath enjoytd her: 
5 The cognizance of her incontinency 
Is this, — ſhe has bought the name of whore thus 
: dearly. 
There, take thy hire; and all the fiends of hell 
Divide themſelves between you! 
- Phil, Sir, be patient: 
This is not ſtrong enough to be beliey' d 
Of one perſuaded well 06 e 
Poſt. Never talk on't: | 
She hath been colted by him. 
lach. If you ſeek 
For further ſatisfying, under her brealt, 
_ *(Worthy the preſſing) lies a mole, rake proud 
Of that moſt delicate lodging:: By my 7 life, 
I kiſs'd it; and it gave me preſent hunger 
To feed again, though full. You do remember 
This ſtain upon her ? 
Pol. Ay, and it doth confirm 
Another ſtain, as big as hell can hold, 
Were there no more but it, 
Jach, Will you hear more? 
Pat. Spare your arichmetick : never count the 
2 turns: | 
Once, and a million ! 
lach. I'll be ſworn, — 
Pot. No ſwearing !—— 
If you will ſwear you have not done't, you lye ; 
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5 The bereuen The badge; ; the token ; ; the viſible 
roof. JoHN SON. 
6 (Worthy the preſſi 180—1 Thus the modern editions. T8 
old folio reads, 
AW ker preſſing)— 


Jonnson, 


And 


CYMBE L INE 253 
And I will kill thee, if thou doſt deny 
Thou haſt made me cuckold. 

ach. I will deny nothing. 


Pot. O, that I had her here, to tear her limb- 


meal! os 
| will go there, and do't; i' the court; before 


Her father: I'll do ſomething—— Exit. 


Phil. Quite beſides 
The government of patience !—You have won: 
Let's follow him, and pervert the preſent wrath 
He hath againſt himſelf. | | | 
Joch. With all my heart, [ Exeunt. 


. 
Another room in Philario's houſe. 


Enter Poſthumus, F 
Poſt. Is there no way for men to be, but women 
Mutt be half-workers ? We are all baſtards; 

And that meſt venerable man, which 1 

Did call my father, was I know not where 

When I was ſtamp'd ; ſome coiner with his tools 


I there no way, &c.] Milton was very probably indebted to 
this ſpeech for one of the ſentiments which he has given to Adam. 
Varadiſe Loft, book x. 175 „ | 
O why did God, 5 
Creator wiſe, that peopled higheſt heaven 
With ſpirits maſculine, create at laſt 
«© This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
© Of nature, and not fill the world at once 
With men as angels without feminine, 
Or find ſome other way to generate 
« Mankind 9”? | TH | 1 
See alſo Rhodomont's invective againſt women in the Orlando 
Furirfo ; and above all, a ſpeech which Euripedes has put into 
ke mouth of Hippolitus, in the Tragedy that bears his name, 
FX. | STEEVENS, 


Made 
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Or leſs, — at firſt : Perchance he ſpoke not ; but, 


It is the woman' s part: Be't lying, note it 
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Made me a counterfeit : Yet my mother ſeem'd 

The Dian of that time : ſo doth my wife 

The.non-pareil of this. Oh vengeance, vengeance! 

Me of my lawful pleaſure ſhe reſtrain'd, 

And pray'd me, oft, forbearance : did it with 

A pudency ſo roſy, the ſweet view on't 

Might well have warm'd old Saturn*; that I though 
her 

As chaſte as unſunn'd ſnow :—O, all the devils Ka 

This yellow Iachimo, in an hour,-—was't not! 


Like a. full- acorn'd boar, a German one, 
Cry'd, oþ ! and mounted: found no oppoſition 
But what he look'd for ſnould oppoſe, and ſhe 
Should from encounter guard. Could I find out 
The woman's part in me] For there's no motion 
That tends to vice in man, but J affirm 


The woman's; flattering, hers; deceiving, hers; 
Luſt and rank thoughts, hers, hers; revenges, hers; 
Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, "diſdain, 
Nice longings, ſlanders, mutability, 

All faults that may be nam'd, nay, that hell knows, 


Why, hers, in part, or all; but, rather, all: 
For even to vice 


They are not conſtant, but are changing till 
One vice, but of a minute old, for one 
Not half fo old as that. PU write againſt them, 


Me of my lawful pleaſure ſhe reſtrain d, 

And pray'd me oft forbearance : did it with 

A pudency fo roſy, the ſweet view ont 

Might well have warm'd old Saturn 
It N carries with it a very elegant ſenſe, to ſuppoſe the 
lady's denial was ſo modeſt and m. as even to inflame his 
gehres : : But may we not read it thus ? 
And pray'd me oft forbearance : Dig i it, Ec. 
i. e. complied with his deſires in the ſweeteſt reſerve; taking 
Did in the acceptation in which it is uſed by Jonſon and Shak- 
1 5 in many other places. Wnarrkr. 
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meteſt them curſe them Vet 'tis greater ſkill nM 
In a true hate, to pray they have their will: -"- 
The very devils cannot plague them better ®, [Zxit, 
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mbeline's Palace. W 

Enter, in ſlate, Cymbeline, Queen, Cloten, and Lords, | 
at one door; and at another, Caius Lucius, and | 
| | | 


Om. Now ſay, what would Auguftus Cæſat 
| with us“? : . 8 5 W 
Luc. When Julius Cæſar (whoſe remembrance wh 
yet 1 | Wil 

8 5 | 514 ä wo 
Lives in men's eyes; and will to ears, and tongues, 10 


Be theme, and hearing ever) was in this Britain, wml 
And conquer'd it, Caſſibelan, thine uncle, —_ 
(Famous in Cæſar's praiſes, no whit leſs 1 5 | 90 | 
Than in his feats deſerving it) for him, 1 
And his ſucceſſion, granted Rome a tribute, . jw 
Yearly three thouſand pounds; which by thee lately 1 
It left untender d. e 1 
Queen. And, to kill the marvel, | 1 
Shall be ſo ever. Wh 
o pray they have their will, Wa 
| The very devils cannot plague them better.] lf 
So, in Sir Tho. More's Comfort againſt Tribulation: ©* God 418 a 
could not lightly do a man a more vengeance, than in this 1 
** world to grant him his own fooliſh wiſhes.” STEVENS. 1 
Now ſay, what would Auguſtus Ceſar with us?] So in K. 1 
Feb: c | 


_ 


— 2 — 
—— - — 


Now fay, Chatillon, what would France with us ? 
1 8 | Tc STERVENS. 


Chat, 


i 
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Clot. There be many Cæſars, 
Ere ſuch another Julius. Britain 1s 
A world by itſelf; and we will nothing pay 
For wearing our own noſes. 
geen. That opportunity, 
Which then they had to take from us, to reſume 
We have again. Remember, ſir, my liege, 
The kings your anceſtors; together with 
The natural bravery of your ille ; which ſtands 
As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled i in 
With rocks unſcaleable, and roaring waters; 
With. ſands, that will not bear your enemies' boats 
Bur ſuck them up to the top-maſt, A kind of con- 
„ queſt 
Cæſar made here; but made not here his brag 
Of, came, and [aw, and overcame : with mame 
(The firſt that ever touch'd him) he was carried 
From off our coaſt, twice beaten; and his ſhipping, 
(Poor ignorant baubles!) on our terrible ſeas, 
Like eog-ſhells mov'd upon their ſurges, crack d 
As eaſily 'gainſt our rocks: For joy whereof, 
The fam'd Caſſibelan, who was once at point 
(O, giglet fortune!) to maſter Cæſar's ſword, 
Made Lud's town with rejoicing fires bright, 
And Britons ſtrut with courage. 
Clot, Come, there's no more tribute to be paid: 
Our kingdom 1 18 e than it was at that time: 
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2 With rocks unſcaleble,— 
The old editions have: 
With oaks unſcilable. _ Jonnsovw. 
The ſtrength of our and conſills of our ſeamen in their | 
wooden forts and caſtles ; our rocks, ſhelves, and Artes, that lye 


— This reading is Hos 


ſit along our coaſts ; and our trayned bands,” From chapter 109 
nl of Barifte's Mil 1 Diſcipline, 1639, ſeemingly from Tooke' z 
9 Legend of Britomart. 'ToLLET. | 

1 (Poor ignorant baubles !)——] Enorant, for of no ufe. 


WARBURTON, 
Rather, unacquainted wah the nature of our boiſterous ſeas. 
Jonson. 


and, 


r — 


Go w# is "2 
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ind, as I ſaid, there is no more ſuch Cæſars: other 
of them may have crook'd noſes; but, to owe ſuch 
ſtrait arms, none. 

Cym. Son, let your mother end. 
Clot. We have yet many among us can gripe as 


have a hand. Why tribute ? why ſhould we pay 


blanket, or put the moon in his pocket, we will pay 
him tribute for light; elſe, fir, no more tribute, 
pray you now. 8 1 

Cym. You muſt know, 5 
Till the injurious Roman did extort 


bition, ” BONE 
(Which ſwell'd fo much, that it did almoſt ſtretch 
The ſides o' the world) “ againſt all colour, here 
Did put the yoke upon us; which to, ſhake off, 
Becomes a warlike people, whom we reckon 
Qurſelves to be; we do. Say then to Cæſar, 
Our anceſtor was that Mulmutius, Which 
Ordain'd. our laws; whoſe uſe the ſword of Cæſar 
| Hath too much mangled ; whoſe repair, and fran- 
„ We | el 
Shall, by the power we hold, be our good deed, 
Though Rome be therefore angry. Mulmutius 
mae oor-laws,.” 15 
Who was the firſt of Britainz which did put 
His brows within a golden crown, and call'd 
Hime sg 8 


Luc. I am ſorry, Cymbeline, 


That I am to pronounce Auguſtus Ceſar 
(Cæſar, that hath more kings his ſervants, tan 
Thyſelf domeſtic officers) thine enemy: 

Receive it from me then: War, and confuſion, 


* —againft all colour, ] Without any pretence of right. 
: MCT JokRNSON. 


Vor. IX. ©) Es It 


hard as Caſſibelan: I do not ſay, I am one; but 1 


tribute? If Cæſar can hide the ſun from us with a 


This tribute from us, we were free: Cæſar's am- 
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In Cæſar's name pronounce I'gainſt thee : look 


For fury not to be reſiſted: Thus wed d, 


I thank thee for myſelf. 


Cym. 5 Thou art welcome, Caius. 
Thy Cæſar knighted me; my youth I ſpent 


Much under him: of him ! gather'd honour y 
Which he, to ſeek of me again, perforce, 


Behoves me keep at utterance. I am perfect, 


That the Pannonians and Dalmatians, for 


Their liberties, are now in arms: a precedent 


Which, not to read, would ſhew the Britons cold: 


So Cæſar ſhall not find them. 

Luc. Let proof ſpeak. 
Clot. His majeſty bids you welcome, Make pal. 

time with us a day, or two, or longer : If you ſeek 

us afterwards in other terms, you ſhall find us in our 


5 Ghia art 1 Caine. 
| Thy Ce/ar knighted me; my youth 1 ſent 55 
Much under bhimpmäęͤä 
Some few hints for this part of the play are taken from Holin- 
ſhed : 
«© Kymbeline, ſays he, tas ſome write) was brought up at 
Rome, and there was made knight by Auguſtus Cæſar, under 


whom he ſerved in the wars, and was in ſuch favour with hin, 
that he was at liberty to pay his tribute or not.“ 


ne -Yet we find in the Roman writers, that after Julius 


Czfar's death, when Auguſtus had taken upon him the rule of 


the em pire, the Britains refuſed to pay that tribute.“ 


oh But whether the controverſy, which appeareth to | 
fall forth betwixt the Britains and Auguſtus, was occaſioned by } 


Eymbaline, J have not a vouch.” 


** — Kymbeline reigned thirty-five years, leaving behind 


him two ſons, Guiderius and Arviragus.“ STEEVENS. 
N keep at utterance. 


1 it to the death.” SrEREEVENS. 


— 
— 
— — 
5 — ——ů — — — — — — 


2 


] At ntterance means to keep at 
the extremity of defiance. Combat A outrance is a deſ perate fight, | 
that muſt conclude with the life of one of the combatants. » 
in The Hiſtory of Helyas Knight of the Swanne, bl. I. no date: 
ere is my gage to ſuſtaine it zo the ren nen, and be- 


Jam perfect, ] I am well informed: 80. in Macbetb: 
iin your ſtate of honour 1 am perfect.“ Jon xsox. 


alt | 


% ay 


ſalt-water girdle: if you beat us out of it, It is 
ours; if you fall in the adventure, our crows 
ſhall fare the better for you ; and there's an end. 


Luc. So, fir. 
Cm. I know your maſter's pleaſure, and he mine: 
All the remain 1s, welcome. : [Exeunt. 


TR TW) 
Another Room. 


Enter Piſanio. 


Pi. How! of adultery ? ? Wherefore write you 
e 
What monſters her accuſe ?—Leonatus ! Z 
O, maſter ! what a ſtrange infection 
Is fallen into thy ear? 9 What falſe Italian 
(As poiſonous tongu'd, as handed) hath prevail'd 
On thy too ready hearing ?—Diſloyal ? No: 
She's puniſh'd for her truth ; and undergoes, 
More goddeſs-like than wife-like, ſuch aſſaults 
As would * take in ſome virtue. O my maſter ! 
*Thy mind to her is now as low, as were 


Thy 


: What monſters ber accuſe 9——] Might » we not ſafely read : 
| „ monſter's her accuſer?- STEEVENS, 
What falſe Italian, 
76 peis nous tongu'd, as handed 8 | 
About Shakſpeare's time the practice of poiſoning was very 
common in Italy, and the ſuſpicion of Lallan n potions yet more 
common. ba, NSON. 
take in ſome virtue.—1 To take in a town, is to con- 
ſuer it. JOHNSON. 5 | 
do, in Antony and Cleopatra : | 
cut the Ionian ſeas, 
And rate in Toryne—— See alſo Vol. IV. 415. Vol. 
. 355. Vol. VIII. 133. 233. 255. STEEVENS. . | 
"Ip; mind to her is now as low—] That is; thy mind com- 


8 2 peared 
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Thy fortunes. —How ! that I ſhould murder her? 
Upon the love, and truth, and VOWS, which I 


| 5 
Have made to thy command 2 I, her ?—he 1 
blood ? 1] 
If it be fo to do good ſervice, never Þ 
Let me be counted ſerviceable. How look . of 
That I ſhould ſeem to lack humanity, Th 
So much as this fact comes to? Do't : The letter 8 8 
That ] have ſent her, by ber own command, [ Reading, F. 
Shall give thee opportunity: — O damn'd paper! All 
Black as the ink that's on thee ! Senſeleſs bauble! Yo 
Art thou a feodary for this act, and look'ſt Fr? 
So virgin-like without! ? Lo, here ſhe comes. Th 
2 | You 
Enter Imogen. 
] am ignorant in what I am communded. Oo” 
Imo. How now, Piſanio? | 52 
Piſ. Madam, here is a letter from my lord. 1 
Imo. Who? thy lord? that is my lord? Leonarw! os 
. 6, 
p to her's is now as low: as thy condirica Was, compar natu 
to her's. I believe the author wrote: ſtanc 
Thy mind to her”s Matzone. of co 
3 D#'t ;—the letter : 
That I have Jent her by ber 017 command, 1 
Shall give thee opportunity ; 
One is tempted to think that 123 did not give himſelf 
the trouble to compare the ſeveral parts of his play, after he 
had compoſed 1t.—— Theſe words are not found in the letter of 
Poſthumus to Piſanio, (which is afterwards given at length, keep: 
i though the ſubſtance of them is contained in it. MaLont. v0 
| + Art thou a feodary for this a ?—) A feodary is one who 
| holds his eſtate under the tenure of ſuit and ſervice to a ſuper 
| lord. HAN MER. 
|; Feodary i is, 1 believe, here uſed for a confederate. It is,! 
* uſed i in the ſame ſenſe, in T, be Winter' s Tale. 
ö MaLove, 
; 51 am ignorant in what I am commanded, J i. e. 1 am 92 0 The 
; 8 ted in the arts s of murder. (STEEVENS. {Fenn 
| Fe | | 5 by th 
| 2 o, learn by th 


lealin 
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O, learn'd indeed were that aſtronomer, 
That knew the ſtars, as J his characters; 


He'd lay the future open. You good gods, 
Let what is here contain'd reliſh of love, 
Of my lord's health, of his content, —yet not, 
That we two are aſunder, let that grieve him?! 

| {Some griefs are medicinable; that is one of them, 
For it doth phyſic love)—of his content, 
All but in that ! Good wax, thy leave :—? Bleſt be, 
You bees, that make theſe locks of counſel! Lovers, 

And men in dangerous bonds, pray not alike; 
Though forfeiters you caſt in priſon, yet 

| You claſp young Cupid's tables. Good news, gods! 


the deareſt of creatures, would even renew me with 


| ſtances, to be extremely ſolicitous about the future; and deſirous 
| of coming to it by the aſſiſtance of that ſuperſtition. _ 
| | LK LA : WARBURTON. 
et that grieve him!) I ſhould wiſh to read: 
Off my lord's health, of his content yet zo ; 
That we two. are aſunder, let that grieve him! 
| TYRWHITT. 
For it doth phyfic Jove)]—— That is grief for abſence, 
keeps love in health and vigour. JonNSON. e 
So in Macbeth: © EIT VN 
Ihe labour we delight in, phy/ics pain. SrEEVENS. 
2 - miele a 
You bees, that make theſe locks of counſel ! Lovers, 
And men in dangerous bonds, pray not alike 
Though forfeiters you caſt in priſon, yet 
Tou claſp young Cupid's tables. — 8 | 
The meaning of this, which had been obſcured by printing for- 
feitures for forfeiters, is no more than that the bees are not bleſt 
by the man who forfeiting a bond is ſent to priſon, as they are 
by the lover for whom they perform the more pleaſing office of 
lealipg letters. SrEEVENs. CT Ek 


(s 


= 


„ 3 iis ¶ Reading. 
Juſtice, and your father's wrath, ſhould he take me 
in his dominion, could not be ſo cruel to me, as you, O 


| 60, learn'd indeed were that aftronomer, &c.] This was a very 
natural thought. She muſt needs be ſuppoſed, in her eircum- 
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65 CYMBEELLINE, 


your eyes. Take notice, that I am in Cambria, at 
Milford- Haven : What your own love will, out of 
this, adviſe you, follow. So, be wiſhes you all hay. 
pineſs, that remains loyal to bis vow, and your, in- 
* ing in love, 


1 . 


0. for a horſe with wings !——Hear'ſt _— Pi- 


ſanio ? 
He 1s at Milford- Haven: Read, and tell me 


How far 'tis thither. If one of mean affairs 


May plod it in a week, why may not 1 
Glide thither in a day? — Then, true Piſanio, 


(Who long'ſt, like me, to ſee thy lord; who long' ſt, . 
O, let me bate, — but not like me: yet long ſt.— 


But! in a fainter kind :—O, not like me; 


For mine's beyond, beyond, ) ſay, and ſpeak thick, 


(Love's counſellor ſhould fill ths bores of hearing, 
To the ſmothering of the ſenſe) how far it is 

To this ſame bleſſed Milford : And, by the Way, 
Tell me how Wales was made ſo happy, as 

To inherit ſuch a haven :; But, firſt of all, 


How we may ſteal from hence ; and, for the gap 


That we ſhall make in time, from our hence-going 
Till our return, to excuſe but firſt, how get 
hence: 


Why ſhould excuſe be born or e'er begot! ? 
We'll talk of that hereafter. Pr ythee, ſpeak, 


How many ſcore of miles may we well ride 
*Twixt hour and hour? 


Piſ. One ſcore, *twixt fun and ſun, 


Madam, 's enough for you; and too much too. 


loyal to his wow, and your increaſing i in 7 I read: 
Loyal to his vow and you, increaſing in love. Jonxsox. 


We ſhould rather, I think, read thus: — and your, increafing i in ö 


love, Leonatus Poſthumus.— To make it plain, that your is to 

be joined in conſtruction with Leonatus, and not with increafs ug 5 

and that the latter is a W preſent, and not a noun. 
TyRWII Tr. 


. | 


CYMEELINE - a; 


Ino. Why, one that rode to his execution, man, 
Could never go ſo flow: I have heard of riding 
_ >  Wagers, Tote 5 | 
Where horſes have been nimbler than the ſands 
That run i' the clock's' behalf :—But this is fool- 
cry == | NC 
Go, bid my woman feign a ſickneſs ; ſay | 
She'll home to her father: and provide me, preſently, 
A riding ſuit; no coſtlier than would fit 
A franklin's houſewife. | 
Piſ. Madam, you're beſt conſider. 
Ino. I ſee before me, man, nor here, nor here, 
”— 1 Zh ix Nor. 


2 That run i the clock's behalf :.] This fantaſtical expreſ- 
fon means no more than ſand in an hour-glaſs, uſed to meaſure 
time. WARBURTON, . = | 1 

3 4 franklin's houſewife, ] A franklin is literally a freeholder, 
with a ſmall eſtate, neither villain nor va. JoHNSON. | 

4 ] ſee before me, man, nor- here, nor here, 

Nor what enſues ; but have a fog in them, 

That I cannot look thro ..:]! pet ral I 
Where is the ſubſtantive to which this relative plural, hen, can 
poſſibly have any reference? There is none; and the ſenſe, as 
well as grammar, 1s defeCtive. I have ventured to reſtore, 
zpainſt the authority of the printed copies: e 
but have a fog in ex, 

That I cannot look thro'.— | A | | 
Imogen would ſay : Don't talk of conſidering, man; I neither 
ſee preſent events, nor conſequences ; but am in a miſt of for- 
tune, and reſolved to proceed on the project determined.“ In 
itn, means in proſpe&, within ſight, before my eyes. | 

| 2 - _ THEOBALD, 


I fee before me, man; nor here nor there, 
Nor what enſues, but have a fog-in them, 

That I cannot look through. 4. Tires Wo 
dhakſpeare ſays ſhe can ſee before her, yet on which ſide ſoever 
ſhe looks there is a fog which ſhe cannot ſee through. This 
nonſenſe is occaſioned by the corrupt reading of but hawe a fog, 
tor, that hawe a fog ; and then all is plain. I ſee before me 

(ſays ſhe) for there is no fog on any ſide of me which 1 cannot 
ſee through.” Mr. Theobald objects to a fog in them, and aſks. 
br the ſubſtantive to which the relative plural (them) relates. 
The ſubſtantive is places, implied in the words here, there, and 


— 
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Nor bat enſues ; but have a fog in them, 
That I cannot look through. Away, I pr'ythee; 
Do as I bid thee: There's no more ta ſay; 


| 81 We! 
| Acceſſible is none but Milford way. (Exeun, As p 
| e . 4 
_ R 7 A 
| Changes 0 a foreſt, 1 ales, with a cad . oy 
| 3 . ; Tha 
| Enter Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus. And 
| Bel. A goodly day not to keep houſe, with ſuch Of c 
Whoſe roof's as low as ours! 5 Stoop, boys: This 7 Th 
3 EE WoL ao 
| Inſtructs you how to adore the heavens; and bows yen Dra 
| To morning's holy office: The gates of monarchs Ane 
Are arch'd fo high, that giants may jet through Tl 
| _ what enſues 3 for not to know that Shakſpeare perpetually takes Is n 
| theſe liberties of grammar, is knowing nothing of his author, 
1 So that there is no need for his ſtrange ſtuff of a fog in ken, "2 
| 5 e -- 2... "WARBURTON, 10 
1 . This paſſage may, in my opinion, be very eaſily underſtood, of tl 
| without any emendation- The lady ſays: I can ſee neither ; 
| 2 one way nor other, before me nor behind me, but all the ways 1 
| are covered with an impenetrable fog.” There are objeCtions 6 
inſuperable ta all that I can propoſe, and ſince reaſon can give KEN 
| me no counſel, I will refolve at once to follow my inclination, 6 
| | 1 4 e | | Jonson. dof 
| 5 ——=Stoop boys — The old copy reads: Heep, boys = 77 
| from whence Hanmer conjectured that the poet wrote fg, 
boys— that word affords a good introduction to what follows, 
Mr. Rowe reads *< See boys, which (as uſual) had been filently 
copied. STEEVENS. . „ TOES 
I rather. believe that the author wrote“ /aveet boys, and Go 
that the tranſcriber ear deceived him. Stop and ſeep were not : 
likely to be con founded either by the eye or the ear; nor is there 0 
any occaſion here for the princes to fvop ; for probably both the) 5 
and Belarius on the opening of this ſcene appeared at the out- wa 
| fide of the cave, while he ſpoke theſe lines, Ma poxx. Ar 


Ang 
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And keep * their impious turbands on, without 
Good morrow to the ſun. —Hail, thou fair heaven! 
We houſe i' the rock, yet uſe thee not ſo hardly 
As prouder livers do. | | 
Guid. Hail, heaven! 
Aru. Hail, heaven! 


el. Now for our mountain ſport : Up to yon hill, 


| Your legs are young; I'll tread theſe flats. Conſider, 


When you above perceive me like a crow, 
That it is place, which leſſens, and ſets off. 
And you may then revolve what tales I have told 
5 5 
Of 1 of princes, of the tricks in war: 
7 This ſervice is not ſervice, fo being done, 
But being ſo allow'd : To apprehend thus, 
Draws us a profit from all things we ſee: 
And often, to our comfort, ſhall we find 
The ſharded beetle in a ſafer hold © 
Than is the full-wing'd eagle. O, this life 


Is nobler, than attending for a check“; 


their impious turbands on,. —] The idea of a giant was, 


among the readers of romances, who were almoſt all the readers 


of thoſe times, always confounded with that of a Saracen. 
„ . 5 Jou xsox. 
7 This ſervice is not ſervice, &c.] In war it is not ſufficient to 
do duty well; the advantage riſes not from the act, but the ac- 
ceptance of the act. Jounson. „ 
5 The ſharded beetje——] 1. e. the beetle whoſe wings are en- 
cloſed within two dry huſes or ſhards. So in Gower, De Con- 
feſfrone Amantis, lib. V. fol. 103. b. Eg LR 
++ That with his ſwerd, and with his ſpere, 
«« He might not the ſerpent dere : | 
„He was fo ſherded all aboute, 
It held all edge toole withoute.”” | 
Gower 1s here ſpeaking of the dragon ſubdued by Jaſon. 
VF | STEEvENS. 
I —— attending for a check ;] Check may mean in this place 
a reproof ; but I rather think it ſignifies command, controul. Thus 
in Tro:lus and Creſſida, the reſtrictions of Ariſtotle are called 
Ariſtotle's checks. STEEVENS. | | | 


74 
> * 


Richer, 


Have never wing'd from view o' the neſt ; nor knoy 
editor reads, for a bribe, WARBURTON. 


ſelf equally authoriſed to make bribe. I think babe can hardly 
anciently ſpelt bable ; ſo that Dr. Warburton in reality has added 
but one letter. A bauble was part of the infignia of a fool. S0 


It was a kind of truncheon, (ſays tir John Hawkins) with a head 


is what I had not in a former edition the confidence to pro- 
poſe : 


| Brabium is a bade of honour, or the enſign of an honour, or any 


editors, as it will be to the reader ;. they therefore changed it to 
babe; and | am forced to propole it without the ſupport of any 


uv ho terms it a reward. Cooper, in his The/aurus, defines it to 
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Richer, than doing nothing for a babe: 
Prouder, than ruſtling in unpaid-for ſilæa 
Such gain the cap of him, that makes them fine, 
Yet keeps his book uncroſs'd: no life to ours. 
Guid. Out of your proof you ſpeak : we, poor 
unfledg'd, * 


not 


than doing nothing for a bauble;] i. e. Vain titles of 
honour gained by an idle attendance at court. But the Oxford 


The Oxford editor knew the reaſon of this alteration, though 

his cenſurer knew it not; The old edition reads : | 
Richer, than doing nothing for a babe, | 

Of babe ſome corrector made bauble ; and Hanmer thought him. 


be right. It ſhould be remembered, however, that Saule waz | 


in All's avell that ends well, act IV. ſc. v. the clown ſays: 
Il would give his wife my bauble, fir.” ET 
carved on it. To this Belarius may allude, and mean that ho- 
nourable poverty is more precious than a Hnecure at court, of 
which the badge is a truncheon or a wand, . 
So, in Middleton's Game at Cheſs, 1623: 
Art thou ſo cruel for an honour's bable? 
As, however, it was onee the cuſtom in England for favour. 
ites at court to beg the wardſhip of infants who were born to 
great riches, our author may allude to it on this occaſion. Fre- 
quent complaints were made that nothing was done towards the 
education of theſe unhappy orphans. STetvens. 5 
I have always ſulpected that the right reading of this paſſage 


Richer, than doing nothing for a Brabe. 


thing worn as a mark of dignity, The word was ftrange to the 


authority. Brabium is a word found in Holyoak's Dictionary, 


be a prize, or reward for any game. JOHNSON, 


What 
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What air's from home. Haply, this life is beſt, 
If quiet life be beſt; ſweeter to ou, 
That have a ſharper known; well correſponding 
With your ſtiff age: but, unto us, it is 
A cell of ignorance ; travelling abed; 
A priſon for a debtor, that not dares 
o ſtride a limit 

Arv. What ſhould we ſpeak of, 
When we are as old as you ? when we ſhall hear 
[The rain and wind beat dark December, how, 
In this our pinching cave, ſhall we diſcourſe 
The freezing hours away? We have ſeen nothing: 
We are bealtly ; ſubtle as the fox, for prey; A 
Like warlike as the wolf, for what we eat: 
Our valour is, to chace what flies; our cage 
we make a quire, as doth the priſon'd bird, 

And ſing our bondage freely. 

Bel. How you ſpeak! _ 
Did you but know the city's uſuries, NY 
And felt them knowingly : the art o' the court, 
As hard to leave, as keep; whoſe top to climb 
I; certain falling, or ſo ſlippery, that 
The fear's as bad as falling : the toil of the war, 
A pain that only ſeems to ſeek out danger 
'the name of fame, and honour ; which dies i' the 

JJ | Te 

And hath as oft a ſlanderous epitaph, | 
As record of fair act; nay, many times, 
Doth ill deſerve by doing well; what's worſe, 


* To ſtride a limit,] To overpaſs his bound. Jonnsow. | 

* Vhat ſhould we ſpeak of ] This dread of an old age, unſup- 
plied with matter for diſcourſe and meditation, is a ſentiment 
natural and noble. No ſtate can be more deſtitute then that of 
him, who, when the delights of ſenſe forſake him, has no plea- 
{ures of the mind. Jounson. . 35 

* How you ſpeak !] Otway ſeems to have taken many hints for 
the converſation that paſſes between Acaſto and his ſons, from 
ine ſcene before us. STEEVENS. 9 ans 


Muſt 
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Muſt eurt'ſy at the cenſure :—O, boys, this ſtory 
The world may read in me: my body's mark'q 
| With Roman ſwords; and my report was once 
| \ Firſt with the beſt of note: Cymbeline lov'd me; 
| | And when a ſoldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off: Then was I as a tree, | 
W hoſe boughs did bend with fruit: Lok in one 
5 | | night, 
A ſtorm, or "robbery, cal i it what you wit}, 
1 Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, 
And left me bare to weather. 
Guid. Uncertain favour! 
Bel. 8 2 being nothing (as have told you 
oft) 
But that two villains, whoſe falſe oaths prevail'd 
Before my perfect honour, ſwore to Cymbeline, 
I was confederate with the Romans: ſo, 
Follow'd my baniſhment ; and, theſe twenty years, 
This rock, and theſe demeſnes, have been my world: 
Where I have liv d at honeſt freedom; pay d 
More pious debts to heaven, than in all 
The fore- end of my time. But, up to the mountains; 
This is not hunters' language: He, that ſtrikes 
The veniſon firſt, ſhall be the lord o ' the feaſt; 
Fo him the other two ſhall miniſter; 
And we will fear no poiſon, which attends 
In place of greater ſtate. I'll meet you in the val. 
4 e.. I Exeunt Guid. and Ari. 
| How hard it is to hide the ſparks of nature ! 
Theſe boys know little, they are ſons to the king; 
Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. 
They think, they are mine: and, though train'd w 
| thus meanly 


5 Aud 30 me bare to weather. J So in 1 3 
That numberleſs upon me ſtuck, as leaves 
Do on the oak, have with one winter's bruſh, 
Fallen from their boughs, and 1% me open, bare, 
Fer every ſlorm that blows, STEEVENS, Ph 

4 Wt] 
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'the cave, wherein they bow, their thoughts do hit 
The roofs of palaces; and nature prompts them, 
ln ſimple and low things, to prince it much 


6 Þ the cave, be.] Mr. Pope reads: | 5 

Here in the cave, auherein their thoughts do hit 
The roof of palaces; . | = 

but the ſentence breaks off imperſe&ty. The old editions read 
Þ the cave, whereon the bow their thoughts do hit, &c. 

Mr. Rowe ſaw this likewiſe was faulty ; ; and therefore amended 

jt thus: 

| P the + cave, wigs; on the bow, their thoughts do hit, xc. | 


[ think it ſhould be only with the alteration a one letter, and 


the addition of another: 
P the cave, there, on the . — 
And ſo the grammar and ſyntax of the ſentence is complete. 
We call the arching of a cavern, or overhanging of a hill, meta- 
phorically, the S roa; and in like manner the Greeks and Latins 
uſed epos and Tedevei ian:  TxeoBALD; 
tho train'd up thus meanly, 
J the cave, there on the brow, ] The old editions read: 
I' the cave whereon the bow ,—— 


which, though very corrupt, will direct us to the true reading * 


which, when rightly pointed, is thus: 
—— though train'd up thus meanly 
Þ the cave wherein they bow 


i. e. Thus meanly brought up. Yet in this very cave; which is 
ſo low that they muſt bow or bend in entering it, yet are their 


thoughts fo exalted, &c. This is the antitheſis. Belarius had. 


ſpoken before of the lownels of his cave: 
| A goodlv day! not to keep houſe, with a 
Whoſe roof”s as low as ours. See, boys! this gate 
Inſtructs you how to adore the heavens ; and bows you: 
To morning's holy office. WarBuRToON. 
Hanmer reads: 
J the cave, here in this bro. 
I think the reading is this: 
J“ the cave, wherein the * Ke. 
That is, they are trained up in the cave, avhere their thoughts i in 
hitting the boxw, or arch of their habitation, hit the roofs of pa- 
laces, In other words, though their condition is low, their 


thoughts are high. The ſentence is at laſt, as Theobald remarks, 
abrupt, but perhaps no leſs ſuitable to Shakſpeare. I know not 


whether Dr. Wardarton' 5 as ns de not better than mine. 
1221 Jonxso. ; 
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Beyond the trick of others. 7 This Polydore,— 
The heir of Cymbeline and Britain, whom 
The king his father call'd Guiderius, — Jove 
When on my three: foot ſtool I ſit, and tel! 
The warlike feats I have done, his ſpirits fly out 

| Into my ſtory : ſay, —Thus mine enemy fell; 

And thus I ſet my foot on his neck; even then 

The princely blood flows in his cheek, he ſweats, 
Strains his young nerves, and puts himſelf in poſtur 
That acts my words. The younger brother, Cadwal!, 
(Once, Arviragus) in as like a figure, 
Strikes life into my ſpeech, and ſhews much more 
5 His own conceiving. Hark ! the game is rouz'd | 
O Cymbeline! heaven, and my conſcience, knows, 
Thou didſt unjuſtly baniſh me: whereon, 


3 7 II? * 
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| 
. At three, and two years old, I ſtole theſe babes; 1 
Thinking | 
il 7 his Polydore,——] The old copy of the hin (excey t | To 
i here, where it may be only a blunder of the printer) calls the V 
eldeſt ſon of Cymbeline Polidore, as often as the name occurs; 
and yet there are ſome who may aſk whether it is not more likely 
„ that the printer ſhould have blundered in the other places, than 
„ that he ſhould have hit upon ſuch an uncommon name as Pala- 15 
1 Aaour in this firſt inſtance. Paladour was the ancient name for yay 
bi Shaftſbury. So, in A Meeting Dialogue-wiſe between Ry; the K : 
1 FRESIMs and the Turtle-dove, by R. Cheſter, 1601: 85 
«© This noble king builded faire Caerguent, c 
«© Now cleped Wincheſter of worthie fame; , 
And at mount Paladour he built his tent, oy 
+, 5 That after · ages SHafiſburie hath to name. = 
STEEVENS. 15 
* The younger brother Cadwall,] This name is likewiſe tl 
found in an ancient poem, entitled King Arthur, which is printed , 
in the ſame collection with the Meeting Dialogue-wiſe, &c. in "On 
which, as Mr. Steevens has obſerved, our author . have 
found the name of Paladaur: | 
« ——Augiſell king of ſtout Albania, e 
« And Caduall king of Vinedocia ““ Marone. 
II ole theſe babes;] Shakſpeare ſeems to intend Bela: 15 
rius for a good character, yet he makes him forget the injury 
which he has done to the young princes, whom he has robbed of oy 


0 kin dom only to rob their father of heirs.— The latter * of 
is 
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Thinking to bar thee of ſucceſſion, as 

Thou reft'ſt me of my lands. Euriphile, 

Thou waſt their nurſe; they took thee for their 
| mother, 

And every day do honour to her grave: 

Myſelf, Belarius, that am Morgan call'd, 

They take for natural father. The game is up. LExit. 


S..C.E NE Vc: 


Mus Milford-Haven. 
Enter Piſanio, and Imogen. 8 


Imo. Thou told'ſt me, when we came from horſe, 
the place „„ ET | 
Was near at hand :—Ne'er long'd my mother ſo 
To ſee me firſt, as I have now: - Piſanio! Man! 
Where is Poſthumus ? What is in thy mind, 
- : That 


this ſoliloquy is very inartificial, there being no particular rea- 
ſon why Belarius ſhould now tell to himſelf what he could not 
know better by telling it. Jonunson. 5 
Mere is Poſthumus ! — ] Shakſpeare's apparent ignorance 
of quantity is not the leaſt among many proofs of his want of 
learning. Throughout this play he calls Po/thumus, Pothimus, 
and Arviragus, Arviragus. It may be ſaid that quantity in the 
age of our author did not appear to have been much regarded. 
In the tragedy of Darius, by William Alexander of Menftrie 
(lord Sterline) 1603, Darius is always called Darius, and £4- 

pbrates, Euphrates : 5 4 3 | 

The diadem that Darius erſt had borne—— _ 
The famous Ezphrates to be your border“ 
Again, in the 21ſt Song of Drayton's Polyo{bion : 

| That gliding go in ſtate like ſwelling Zuphrates.” . 
Throughout fir Arthur Gorges? tranſlation of Lucan, Zuphrares 
is likewiſe given inſtead of Euphrates, STEEVENS, . 
In 4 Meeting Dialogue wiſe between Nature, The Phenix, and 
the Tarile- dove, by R. Cheſter, 1601, where Shakſpeare perhaps. 
Ds "| aund 
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That makes thee ſtare thus ? Wherefore breaks that 
- ſigh © 
From the inwatd of thee? One, but painted thus, 


—— — 
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Would be interpreted a thing perplex'd Th 
1 Beyond ſelf-explication : Put thyſelf ted; 
l Into a haviour of leſs fear *, efe wildneſs | not 01 
| Vanquiſh my ſtaider ſenſes. What's the matter! my g 

Why tender'ſt thou that paper to me, with part, 

A look untender ? 3 If it be ſummer news, taint 

Smile to't before: if winterly, thou need'ſt take 

But keep that countenance ſtill. —My Huſband Mis 
hand! Ihe 

That drug - damn d Italy hath out- crafted him, it 1s 

And he's at ſome hard point. peak, man; thy equa, 

tongue 

May take off ſome extremity, which to read 7. 

Would be even mortal to me. 

Piſ. Pleaſe you, read; Hat! 

And you ſhall find me, wretched man, a thing | Wh 

The molt diſdain'd of fortune. Out 

Rid 

| All 

fou..d the name of Paladour, Arviragus 1 15 introduced, with the | vet 
ſame neglect of quantity as in this play: 
or, -@ caſtle of exceeding firength, : Thi 
„ Firft built by Arviragus, Britaine's king. 8 1 

—_  Martons, To 

2 et aur] This word, as often as it occurs in Shak- To 

ſpeare, ſhould not be printed as an abbreviation of behaviour. 

Hawviour was a word S uſed in his time. See r 1 

Æglogue g To 

5 5 ſeir ill Lawiour garres men miſfay. oy SppuvENs. An 
3 — if it be ſummer news, [s | 
Smile to 't before :] So, in our author's 98th Sonnet: | 
<< Yet not the lays of birds, nor the ſweet ſmell | 
% Of different flowers in odour and ifi hue, | 4 
«« Could make me any ſummer” s flory tell.” Marion, Th 

* ——-drug-damn'd— pe] T bis is another alluſion to Italian 
poiſons. Joh Ns ON. | 
75 hat drug-damn'd Italy bath out-crafted vin, . olio : . 
 —utcraftid, MALoxs. hy 


© 


Tmogen 
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„ 


oF mogen "reads. 


hy miſtreſs, Pj i/anio, hath play'd the Arumper'i in my 
hel; the teſtimonies whereof lie bleeding in me. [1 pak 1 
wot out of weak ſurm iſes ; ; but from proof as ſtrong as 1 
my grief, and as certain as I expect my revenge. That il 
part, thou, Piſanio, muſt aft for me, if thy faith be not wy 
tainted with the breach of hers. Let thine own hands | 
take away ber life : I ſhall give thee opportunity at it 
Milford- Haven: ſhe hath my tetter for the purpoſe : = 1 
here, if thou fear to ſtrike, and to makt me certain "_ 
it is done, thou art the pandar to her eee and | 1 
equally 10 me diſtoyal. 


Pi 2 What ſhall I need. to draw mt ford? 4 the 
paper 
Hath cut her throat already.—— No, tis nander; 
Whoſe edge is ſharper than the ſword ; whoſe tongue 
Out-venoms all the worms of Nile; whoſe breath 
Rides on the poſting winds, and doth belye 
All corners of the world : kings, queens, and * ſtates, 
Maids, matrons, nay, the ſecrets of the grave 
This viperous ſlander enters. What cheer, madam? 
Imo. Falſe to his bed! What is it, to be falſe ? 
To lie in watch there, and to think on him? 
To weep *twixt clock and clock ? if flecp charge 
| nature, . 
To break it with a esc 3 of him, by 
And cry myſelf awake? that's falſe to his bed ? 
ls it? ; 
Piſ. Alas, good lady! 


imo. I falſe? Thy conſcience withels: ;—lachimo, 
Thou didſt accuſe him ot 1 incontinency ; 
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3 ——worms of Nile FAIR. Serpents and dragons by the old | 
writers were called avorms, Of this, ſeveral inſtances are given 
in the laſt act of Antony and Cleopatra. STEEVENS. 


* ——fates,] Perſons of higheſt rank. Jonngson, - 
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Thou then look'dſt like a villain; now, methinks, 
Thy favour's good enough. —? Some jay of Italy, 
* Whoſe mother was her painting, hath betray'd him: 
9 Poor I am ſtale, a garment out of faſhion; 
And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 
I muſt be ript :—to pieces with mel O, 
| Men's vows are women's traitors! All good ſeeming, 
| By thy revolt, O, huſband, ſhall be thought 
| Put on for villainy ; not born, where't grows; 
But worn, a bait for ladies. | 
Pi. Good madam, hear me. 


7 — Some jay Italy,] There is a prettineſs in this expreſ- 
fion ; putta, in Italian, ſignifying both a jay and a whore: | 
ſuppole from the gay feathers of that bird, WarBurToN, 
___ So, in the Merry Wives, &c. teach him to know turtles from 
5 Jays. STEEVENS. „ TED 

| |  ® Whoſe mother was her painting,—) This puzzles Mr, 
Theobald much: he thinks it may tignify, awho/e mother was « 
bird of the ſame feather ; or that it ſhould be read, whoſe mother | 
[ | b her plunting. What all this means I know not, In Mr. 
{of Rowe's edition, the M in mother happening to be reverſed at 
1 the preſs, it came out Vother. And what was very ridiculous, 
= - Cildon employed himſelf (properly enough indeed) in finding a 
| e. for it. In ſhort, the true word is meether, a north coun 
= try word, ſignifying beauty. So that the ſenſe of, her meter 


«was ber painting, is, that ſhe had only an appearance of beauty, 
for which ſhe was beholden to her paint. WaR BURTON. 
| Some jay of Italy, made by art the creature, not of nature, but 
| of painting. In this ſenſe painting may be not improperly term | 
| - ed her mother. Joh NSsON. % * 
[| I met with a fimilar expreſſion in one of the old comedies, bit 
1 | forgot to note the date or name of the piece: 
=. Ea parcel of conceited feather-caps, wwho/e father 
Ul + e ewere their garments.” STEEVENS. Hp 
| - In AIPs Well that ends Well, we have: 
j << ———whoſe judgments are 
| «© Mere fathers of their garments.” MaLons. 
Poor I am ſtale, a garment out of faſhion ;] This image 0c- 
curs in Weſtward for Smelts, 1620, immediately at the conclu- 
ion of the tale on which our play is founded: But (faid the 
1 Brainford fiſh-wite) I like her as a garment out of 7 

| N 1 SIrEEVYEXS. 
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nb. True honeſt men being heard, like falſe 


| Aneas, 
Were, in his time, gt falſe : | "nh Sinon's 
weeping 
Did ſcandal many a holy tear; took pity 
From moſt true wretchedneſs: 8o, thou, Poſt- 
humus, 

Wilt lay the leaven on all proper men; 
Goodly, and gallant, ſhall be falſe, and verjur'd, - 
From thy great fail. Come, fellow, be thou honeſt : 
Do thou thy maſter's bidding: When thou lee'ſt him, 
A little witneſs my obedience: Look! _ 
| draw the ſword myſelf; take it; and hit 
The innocent manſion of my love, my heart : 
Fear not; 'tis empty of all things, but grief: 
Thy maſter is not there; who was, indeed, 
The riches of it; Do has bidding ; ſtrike. 
Thou may'ſt be valiant in a better cauſe; 
But now thou ſeem'ſt a coward. 

Piſ. Hence, vile inſtrument ! 
Thou ſhalt not damn my hand. 

Imo. Why, I muſt die; 

And if I do not by thy hand, thou art 
1 — hou, Pofthamius, : | 
Wilt lay the leawen on all proper men 1 when Poſthumus 
thought his "wife falſe, he unjultly ſcandalized the whole ſex. 
His wife here, under the ſame impreſſions of his infidelity, at- 
tended with more provoking circumſtances, acquits his ſex, and 
lays the fault where it is due. The poet paints from nature. 
This is life and manners. The man thinks it a diſhonour to the 
ſuperiority of his underſtanding to be jilted, arid therefore flatters 
his vanity into a conceit that the diſgrace was inevitable from 
the general infidelity of the ſex. The woman, on the contrary, 
not jmagining her credit to be at all affected in the matter, never 
ſeeks out for ſo extravagant a conſolation; but at once eaſes her 
malice and her grief, by laying the crime and damage at ys 


door of ſome obnoxious coquets WARBURTON. 
Hanmer reads: | 


ay the —— 
without any neceſſity. JOHNSON « 


J. 
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No ſervant of thy maſter's: Againſt ſelf-Qlaughter 


F 
There is a prohibition ſo divine, 7 
That cravens my weak hand, Come, here's my Did 
heart; 5 80 
* Something's afore't: Soft, ſoft; we'll no defence; Mit 
Obedient as the ſcabbard.——What is here? Th 
The ſcriptures of the loyal Leonatus, For 
All turn'd to hereſy? Away, away, Pur 
Corrupters of my faith! you ſhall no more ＋ 
he ſtomachers to my heart! Thus may poor fools Th 
Believe falſe teachers: Though thoſe that are be- ] 
tray To 

Do feel the treaſon ſharply, yet the traitor Ih 
Stands in worſe caſe of woe. He 
And thou, Poſthumus, that diddeſt ſet up 
My diſobedience 'gainft the king my father, Ih 
And mad'ſt me put into contempt the _ 5 Th 
Of princely fellows, ſhalt hereatter find Ne 
It is no act of common patlage, but | 
A ftrain of rareneſs: and I grieve myſelf, It 
To think, when thou ſhalt be diſ-edg'd by her : 
That now thou tir'ſt on, how thy memory Br 

Will then be pang'd by me.—— Pr'ythee, diſpatch: 
The lamb entreats the butcher : Where's thy knife? 5 
Thou art too ſlow to do thy maſter's bidding, 
When ] deſire it too. det 
Pi. O gracious lady! jab 
Since I receiv'd command to do this buſineſs, : 
have not ſlept one wink. ing 
Imo. Do t5 and to bed then. t 

> Something”s afore? t —] T * old « copy ; Has: A 
Something's a-foo! JohNsox, | N 

-3 The ſcriptures So Ben jonſon, in The /ad Shepherd: 
The lover's /criptures, Heliodore's, or Patius“.“ 
Shakſpeare, however, means in this place, an oppoſition between 40 
feropemrs, 1 in its common ſignification, and here;y. STEEVENS, 
+ That now thou tir'ſt on, A hawk is ſaid to tire upon 
that which he pecks ; from tirer, French. JokxSOx. 5 
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Piſ. LII wake mine eye- balls blind firſt. 
Imo. Wherefore then 
Did'ſt undertake it? Why haſt thou abus'd 
So many miles, with a nog ? this place ? 
Mine action, and thine own ? our horſes' labour? 
The time inviting thee ?- the perturb'd court, 
For my being abſent; whereunto I never 
Purpoſe return ? Why haſt thou gone ſo far, 
To be unbent, when thou haſt ta'en thy ſtand, 
The elected deer before thee ? 
| Pi. But to win time 

To loſe ſo bad employment: in the which 
| have conſider'd of a courſe; Good lady, 
Hear me with patience, 

Imo. Talk thy tongue weary ; ſpeak: : 
[ have heard, I am a ſtrumpet; and mine ear, 
Therein falſe ſtruck, can take no greater wound, 
Nor tent to bottom that. But ſpeak. 

Piſ. Then, madam, 
| thought you would not back again, 

Imo. Moſt like; 
Bringing me here to o Kill me, 


5 1 ll wake mine we ball firſt. 
Ilmo. Wherefore then] This is the old reading, The mo- 
dern editions for a read break, and ſupply the deficient ſyl- 
lable by Ah, wherefore. I read: 
Ill wake mine eye-balls ont firſt, or, Blind firſt. Tounson. 
Dr. Johnſon's $ conjecture may receive ſupport from the follow- 


ing paſſage in The Bugbears, a MS. comedy more ancient than 
the Play before us: 
I doubte 


<< Leaſt for lacke of my ſlepe I ſhall watche my eyes oute. 
Again, in The Revenger” 5 Tragedy, 1608: 
—— 4 piteous tragedy! able to r 
An old man's eyes blood-ſhot. 
In The Roaring Girl, 1611: „ All ride to Oxford, and 
mvatch out mine eyes, but I'll hear the brazen head ſpeak.”. 
| STEEVENS. 


69, be unbent ,——] To have thy bow unbent, honing to 
a hunter. Jonxsox. 


V 
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Piſ. Not fo, neither : 
Bur if I were as wiſe as honeſt, then 
My purpoſe would prove well. It cannot be, 
But that my maſter is abus'd : 
Some villain, ay, and ſingular in his art, 
Hath done you both this curſed injury. 
Imo. Some Roman courtezan. 
Piſ. No, on my life. 
I'll give but notice you are dead, and ſend him 


Some bloody ſign of it; for 'tis commanded 


1 ſhould do ſo: You ſhall be miſs'd at court, 


And that will well confirm it. 


Imo. Why, good fellow, 
What ſhall ! 40 the while? Where bide? How live? 
Or in my life what comfort, when T am 


Dead to my huſband ?. 


Pi. If you'll back to the court, - 
Imo. No court, no father; nor no more ado 
With that harſh, noble, ſimple, nothing; 
That Cloten, whoſe love-ſuit hath been to me 


; As fearful as a ſiege. 


Pi. If not at court, 
Then not in Britain moſt you bide. 
Imo. Where then? 
Hath Britain all the ſun that ſhines ? Day, night, 


Are they not but in Britain? Þ the world's volume 


Our Britain ſeems as of it, but not in it; 


In a great pool, a ſwan's neſt: Pr” ythee, think 


There's livers out of Britain. 

Piſ. I am moſt glad 
You think of other place. The embaſſador, 
Lucius the Roman, comes to Milford-Haven 
To-morrow : Nov, if you could wear a mind a 
5 . Dar 


7 New, if yau could wear a mind 
Dark as your fortune is —1 What had the darknef of her 
mind to do with the concealment of perſon, which is here x 

vis f 
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Dark as your fortune is; and but diſguiſe 
That, which, to appear itſelf, muſt not yet be, 
But by ſelf-danger; you ſhould tread a courſe 
Pretty, and * full of view : yea, haply, near 
The reſidence of Poſthumus; ſo nigh, at leaſt, 
That though his actions were not viſible, yet 
Report ſhould render him hourly to your ear, 
As truly as he moves. 
Ino. O, for ſuch means! | 
9 Though peril to my modeſty, not death on't, 
would adventure, 
Piſ. Well, then here's the point: 
You muſt forget to be a woman; change 
Command into- obedience ; fear, and niceneſs, 
(The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 
Woman its pretty ſelf) into a waggiſh courage; 
Ready in gybes, quick-a anſwer d, ſaucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weazel: nay, you muſt 


F orget 


vis'd! J On the contrary; her nind was to continue unchang'd, in 
order to ſupport her change of fortune. Shakſpeare wrote : 
Os Now, if you could wear a ein. 
Or, according to the French orthography, from whence I pre- 
| ſume aroſe the corruption: 
Now, if you could wear a mine. Wa RBURTON. 
To wear a dark mind, is to carry a mind impenetrable to the 
| ſearch of others. Darkneſs, applied to the mind, is ſecrecy, ap- 
plied to the fortune, is ob/curity, The next lines are obſcure. 
You muſt, ſays Piſanio, 4i/zui/e that greatneſs, which, to appear 
hereatter in its proper form, cannot yet appear without great dan- 
5 to itſelf. Jonxsox. = 
ul of view :] With opportunities of examining 
your affairs with your own eyes, Jounson. | 
Though peril to my modeſty -] LIread: 
Through peril— — 
Iwo for ſuch means adventure Seth peril of modeſty ; 
would riſque every thing but real diſhonour. Jonxsox. 
2 nay, you muſt 
Forget that rareſt treaſure of your cheek ; 
Expoſing it (but, oh, the harder heart | 
ach, u0 remedy) 1 think it very natural to refle& i in this 
T 4 | _ diſtreſs 
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Alack, no remedy) to the greedy touch 


Forget that rareſt treaſure of your cheek, 
Expoſing it (but, O, the harder heart! 


AP! 
Of common-kiſling Titan; and forget P 
Your labourſome and dainty trims, wherein Leſt 
You made great Juno angry. You 
Imo. Nay, be brief: Her 
I ſee into thy end, and am almoſt ; Wh 
A man already. | Or! 
Piſ. Firſt, make yourſelf but like one. Wil 
Fore- thinking this, I have already fit, Ane 
(Tis in my cloak- bag) doublet, hat, hoſe, all Dir 
That anſwer to them: Would you in their ſerving, 1 
And with what imitation you can borrow 
From youth of ſuch a ſeaſon, fore noble Lucius 
Preſent yourſelf, defire his ſervice, tell him 
Wherein you are happy, „ (* which you B make him 
Know, F. 
If that his head have ear in muſic) doubilels, 5 
With joy he will embrace you; for he's honourable, ( 
And, doubling that, moſt holy. Your means abroad 
Lou have me, rich; and I will never fail M; 
Beginning, nor ſupplyment. An 
Tmo. Thou art all the comfort M 
The gods will diet me with. Pr'ythee, away: | 
There's more to be confider'd ; but 3 we'll even W 
e 
diſtreſs on che cruelty of Poſthumus. Dr. Warburton propoſes Ar 
to read: 
the harder has 4 Joawson. 5 
2 —avhich you'll make him 8 This 1 18 aer, s rea A 
ing. The common books have it : M 
which a] make him know. 
Mr. Theobald, in one of his lon g notes, endeavours to prove, T 
that it ſhould be : 
which will make him Jo. 80 
He is followed by Dr. Warburton. - Jonxsox. 
cell even | 
415 that good time will give us. —1 We'll make our work 
even with our time; we'll do what time will allow. Jonxsox. 5 


All 
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All Nat good time will give us: + This attempt | 
| am ſoldier to, and will abide it with 
A prince's courage. Away, I pr'ythee. | 
Piſ. Well, madam, we mult take a ſhort farewel ; 
Leſt, being miſs d, I be ſuſpected of 
Your carriage from the court. My noble miſtreſs, 
Here is a box; I had it from the queen; 
What's in't is precious: if you are ſick at ſea, 
Or fomach-qualm'd at land, a dram of this 
Will drive away diſtemper.“ To ſome ſhade, 
And fit you to your manhood "OE the gods 
Direct you to the beſt! ; 
Ino. Amen: 1 1 thank thee, RE:. 


85 CE N s 
The palace of Gebel 


Enter Ombeline, Queen, Cloten, Lucius, and Lords. 


Om. Thus far; and fo farewell. 
* Thanks, royal ſir. 
My emperor hath wrote: I muſt from hence; 


And am right ſorry, that! muſt report ye | 
My maſter's enemy. ah 


m. Our ſubjects, ar, 
Will not endure his yoke; and for ourfelf, 


To ſhew leſs ſovereignty than ey, mult needs 
| Appear unkinglike, 


Luc. So, ſir, I deſire of you 
A conduct over land, to Milford-Haven.— 
Madam, all joy befal your grace, and you! | 


Cym. My lords, you are appointed for that office; 
T bs due of honour in no point omit : 
So, farewel, noble Lucius. 

Tuc. Your hand, my lord. 


4 


This attempt | | 
J am ſoldier to, 1. e. 1 have inliſted and bound myſelf 


_ Chet. 


tit. WakBURTON, 


* 
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J wear it as your enemy. 


fill he have croſt the Severn. 


Our chariots and our horſemen be in readineſs: 


Will ſoon be drawn to head, from whence he moves 


But rnuſt be look'd to ſpeedily, and ſtrongly. 


Hath made us forward. But, my gentle queen, 


The duty of the day: She looks us like 


Fath her life been; the cure whereof, my lord, 


Forbear ſharp ſpeeches to her: She's a lady 
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Clot. Receive it friendly: but from this time forth 


Luc. Sir, the event 
Is yet to name the winner: Fare you well. 
Sym. Leave not the worthy Lucius, 2 aw my lords, 
Happineſs ! 
[ Exeunt Lucius, & 
Nun He goes hence enge but! it daes 
Wn; 
That we have given him cauſe. 
Clot. Tis all the better; 
Your valiant Britons have their wiſhes in it. 
Cym. Lucius hath wrote already to the emperor 
How it goes here. It fits us therefore, ripely, 


The powers that he already hath in Gallia. 


His war for Britain. 
Queen. Tis not ſleepy buſineſs ; 


m. Our expectation that it ſhould be thus, 


Where is our daughter? She hath not appear'd 
Before the Roman, nor to us hath tender'd 


A thing more made of malice than of duty ; 
We lave noted it.— Call her before us; for 
We have been too light in ſufferance. 
[Exit a ſervant 
Queen. Royal fir, 
Since the exile of Poſthumus, — retir'd 
Tis time muſt do. Beſeech your majeſty, 


So tender of rebukes, that words are ſtrokes, 
And ſtrokes death to her. 
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Ne. enter the ſervant. 
Cym. Where i is ſhe, fir? How 


Can her contempt be anſwer'd | ? 
Serv. Pleaſe you, fir, 
Her chambers are all lock'd ; and there's no anſwer 
That will be given to the loud of noiſe we make. 
Queen. My lord, when laſt I went to viſit her, 
She pray'd me to excuſe her keeping cloſe ; 
Whereto conſtrain'd by her infirmity, 
She ſhould that duty leave unpaid to you, 
Which daily ſhe was bound to proffer: this | 
She wiſh'd me to make known ; but our great court 
Made me to blame in memory. 
Cym. Her doors lock'd? 
| Not ſeen of late ? Grant, heavens, that, which I fear, 
Prove falſe! | [ Exit. 
Queen. Son, 1 ſay, follow the king. 
Clot. That man of hers, Piſanio her old ſervant, 
| have not ſeen theſe two days, [ Exit. 
Queen. Go, look after. — 
Piſanio, thou that ſtand'ſt fo for Poſthumds 1 
He hath a drug of mine: I pray, his abſence 
Proceed by ſwallowing that; for he believes 
t is a thing moſt precious. But for her, ; 
Where 1s ſhe gone ? Haply, deſpair hath ſeiz'd her; 
Or, wing'd with fervour of her love, ſhe's flown. 
To her defir'd Poſthumus: Gone ſhe is 
Jo death, or to diſhonour ; and my end 
Can make good uſe of either: She being down, 
| have he placing of the Britiſh crown. 


Re-enter Cloten. 


How now, my ſon ? 
CJlot. Tis certain, ſhe is fled : 
Goin, and cheer the king ; he rages, none 
Dare come about him. 


Queen. 


1 
AN. 
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Queen. All the better: May 
This night fore-ſtall him of the coming day ! 


Hei 

| Exit Dern, Cl 

Clit. 1 love, and hate her: for ſhe S fair and No f 

royal; Who 

And that the hath all courtly parts more exquiſie P. 

Than lady, ladies, woman; from every one Cl 

The belt ſhe hath, and ſhe, of all compounded, Diſc 

Outſells them all: I love her therefore: But, At t 

Diſdaining me, and throwing favours on Spea 

The low Poſthumus, landers ſo her judgment, Thy 

That what's elſe rare, is choak'd; and, in that point, P 

I will conclude to hate her, nay, indeed; | This 

To be reveng'd upon her. For, when fools Tou 

| | 0 

Enter Pi iſanio. | Eve 

Shall Who is here? What ! are you Packing, As 

firrah ? 1 | [May 

Come hither : Ah, you precious pandar ! Villain, 7 

Where is thy lady? In a word; or elſe Pp 

Thou art ſtraightway with the fiends. 

Piſ. O, good my lord! dale 

Clot. Where is thy lady? or, by jupiter, C 

J will not aſk again. Cloſe villain, " 
I'll have this ſecret from thy heart, or rip - 

Thy heart to find it. Is ſhe with Poſthumus? 6 ( 

From whoſe ſo many weights of baſeneſs cannot who, 
A dram of worth be drawn. | 

/. Alas, my lord, Ther 

5 And that ſhe hath all ch parts more exquiſite Le 

Than lady ladies woman; from egch one belor 

The beſt ſhe hath, ] into 

She has all courtly parts, ſays he, more exquiſite than any lach, in m 

than all ladies, than all awvomantind. Jounsow. a re] 

There is a ſimilar paſſage in Alls avell that ends avell, as ll guſti 

{c. 1 WU; .** To any count; to all counts; to what is man.“ periſ 


Torre. 


How 
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How can ſhe be with him ? When was ſhe miſe'd ? | 


He is in Rome. + | 

(ot. Where is ſhe, fir? Come nearer ; 
No further halting : ſatisfy me home, 
What is become of her? 

Pi. O, my all-worthy lord! 

Clot. All-worthy villain ! 
Diſcover where thy miſtreſs 1s, at once, = 
At the next word, No more of worthy lord. 
Speak, Or thy ſilence on the inſtant is . 
Thy condemnation and thy death. 
Piſ. Then, fir, al 
This paper 1s the hiſtory of my knowledge 
Touching her flight. _ FS 
lot. Let's feet :—I will purſue her 
Even to Auguſtus” throne. 

Piſ. Or this, or periſh. 


She's far enough; and what he learns by this, cal. a 


May prove his travel, not her danger. 
Clot. Humh ! 3 3 
Piſ. III write to my lord, ſhe's dead. O, Imo- 

5:1. e, 8 2 | [ Afide. 

Safe may' ſt thou wander, ſafe return again! 

Clot. Sirrah, is this letter true? 
Pi/, Sir, as I think. 


5 Or this, or periſb.] "Theſe words, I think, belong to Cloten, 


who, requiring the paper, ſays: 
_ Let's fer't : I will purſue ber 
Even to Auguſtus* throne. Or this, or periſy. 
| Then Piſanio giving the paper, ſays to himſelf : 
She's far enough, &c. Jounson. 


[own I am of a different opinion. Or this, or periſh, properly 


belongs to Piſanio, who ſays to himſelf, as he gives the paper 


into the hands of Cloten, 7 muſt either give it him freely, or periſh 
n my attempt to keep it: or elſe the words may be confidered as 
a reply to Cloten?s boaſt of following her to the throne of Au- 
zuſtus, and arg added lily : You will either do what you ſay, or 


teriſh, which is the more probable of the two, STEEVENs. 


; Clot. 


thou wouldſt not be a villain, but do me true fe. 


| honeſt man: thou ſhould'ſt neither want my mean; 
for thy relief, nor my voice for thy preferment, 
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Clot. It is Poſthumus hand; I know't.—Sirrah, i 


vice; undergo thoſe employments, wherein I ſhould 
have cauſe to uſe thee, with a ſerious induſtry,.. 
that is, what villainy ſoe'er I bid thee do, to yer. 
form it, directly and truly, —I would think thee an 


Piſ. Well, my good lord. 
Clot. Wilt thou ſerve me? For ſince patiently and ( 
conſtantly thou haſt ſtuck to the bare fortune of that Ha 
| beggar Poſthumus, thou can'ſt not in the courſe of 4 
gratitude but be a diligent follower of mine. Wil: 
thou ſerve me? . Se the 
„ % i es thi 
Clot. Give me thy hand, here's my purſe, Hak del 
any of thy late maſter's garments in thy poſſeſſion? ten 
Piſ. 1 have, my lord, at my lodging, the ſame W. 
ſuit he wore when he took leave of my lady and 
V 1 . ö 
Clot. The firſt ſervice thou doſt me, fetch that ſuit WW W 
hither: let it be thy firſt ſervice; go. Te 
J 8 LE Ar 
Clot. Meet thee at Milford-Haven: I forgot Ye 
to aſk him one thing; I'll remember't anon Be 
Even there, thou villain Poſthumus, will I kill thee, 5 
—] would, theſe garments were come. She {aid 
upon a time, (the bitterneſs of it I now belch from 
my heart) that ſhe held the very garment of Polt- 
humus in more reſpect than my noble and natural 
perſon, together with the adornment of my qual. 
ties. With that ſuit upon my back, will I raviſn 
her: Firſt kill him, and in her eyes; there ſhall ſhe 
ſee my valour, which will then be a torment to her 
contempt. He on the ground, my. ſpeech of in- 5 
ſultment ended on his dead body, — and when my E 
B 


luſt hath dined, (which, as I ſay, to vex her, I vil 
5 ” 5 5 execute 
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execute in the clothes that ſhe ſo prais'd) to the 
court 1'1l knock her back, foot her home again. 
che hath deſpis'd me rejoicingly, and I'll be merry 
in my revenge, i 


Re-enter Piſanio, with the clothes, 


Be thoſe the garments ? 
Piſ. Ay, noble lord. 8 
Clot. How long is't ſince ſne went to Milford- 
Haven? 1 Fs er i pr” 
Piſ. She can ſcarce be there yet 
Clot. Bring this apparel to my chamber; that is 
the ſecond thing that I have commanded thee : the 
third is, that thou wilt be a voluntary mute to my 
deſign. Be but duteous, and true preferment ſhall 
tender itſelf to thee. My revenge is now at Milford; 
Would I had wings to follow it!—Come, and be true. 
Pi. Thou bidd'ſt me to my loſs : for, true 1 thee, 
Were to prove falſe, which J will never be, 
To him that is moſt true, To Milford go, 
And find not her whom thou purſu'ſt. Flow, flow, 
You heavenly bleſſings, on her! This fool's ſpeed. 
Be croſt with flowneſs ; labour be his meed ! [ Exit. 


s CE NE VL 
The foreſt and cave. 
Enter Imogen, in boy's clothes. 


Imo. I ſee, a man's life is a tedious one: 

have tir'd myſelf; and for two nights together = 

Have made the ground my bed. I ſhould be ſick, 

But that my reſolution helps me. Milford, 
e When 
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When from the mountain top Piſanio thew'd thee 
Thou waſt within a ken: O Jove ! I think, Ys 
Foundations fly the wretched: ſuch, I mean, 
Where they ſhould be reliev' d. Two beggars told mg, 
I could not miſs my way: Will poor folk lye, 
That have afflictions on them; knowing 'tis 
| A puniſhment, or trial? Ves: no wonder, +» 
1 When rich ones ſcarce tell true: To lapſe in fullne 
'Þ ? Is ſorer, than to lye for need ; and falſhood 
Is worſe in kings; than beggars.— My dear lord! 

Thou art one of the falſe ones: Now I think on thee, 
My hunger's gone; but even before, I was 
| At point to fink for food. —But what is this? 
_ Here is a path to it: Tis ſome ſavage hold: 

- I were beſt not call ; I dare not call : yet Ale 

Ere clean it oferthrow nature, makes it valiant, - 
= Plenty, and peace, breeds cowards ; hardneſs ever 
Of hardineſs is mother. Ho! who's here ? 
1 , If any thing t that's civil, ſpeak; if ſavage, 


Take 


. 7 Is ſorer,. ] Is a greater, or heavier erime. nes 
| V8 * 1f any thing that's civil, —] Civil, for human creature, 
___ WaRBURT0N, 
IF any thing that”s civil, ſoeak; if Javage, 
Fake, or lend. 
She is in doubt, whether this cave be the habitation of a man 
or beaſt, If it be the former, ſhe bids him /peat ; if the latter, 
that is, the den of a lavage beaſt, what then! 1 ale or lend 
We ſhould read. 
Take *or t end. | | . | 
i. e. Take my life ere famine end it. Or was commonly uſed for 
ll | cre; this agrees to all that went before, But the Oxford editor 
11. cuts the knot : OE 
Puake, or yield food, 
ſays he; as if it was poſſible ſo plain a ſentence mould ever haue 
been blundered inio Tale or lend. WARBURTON. _ 
I fuppoſe the emendation propoſed will not eaſily be received; 
it is ſtrained and obſcure, 24 the objection againſt Hanmer's 
reading is likewiſe very ſtrong. I queſtion whether, after the 
words, if ſavage, a line n loſt. 1 can offer n better 
than to rcad: | 


» 
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Take, or lend. —Ho !—No anſwer ? then 1˙Il enter, 
peſt draw my ſword ; and if mine enemy © 
But fear the ſword like me, he'll ſcarcely look on't. 
duch a foe, good heavens! [She goes into the cave. 


Enter Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus. 


hel. You, Polydore, have prov'd beſt woodmaa ?, 
and ; e 5 
Are maſter of the feaſt: Cadwal, and I, 
Will play the cook, and ſervant; tis our match: 
The ſweat of induſtry would dry, and die, 
But for the end it works to. Come; our ſtomachs 
Will make what's homely, ſavoury: Wearineſs 
Can ſnore upon the flint, when reſty ſloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Now, peace be here, 
poor houſe, that keep'ſt thyſelf! 
Cuid. J am throughly wearx. Send 
Arv. Jam weak with toil, yet ſtrong in appetite. 
Cuid. There is cold meat! the cave; we'll brouze 
on that, N e 


Ho! who's here?? 
If any thing that's civil, tate or lend, 
If fſavage, al. 5 | EE 
If you are civiliſed and peaceable, take a price for what I want, or 
lend it for a future recompence ; if you ate rough inhoſpitable in- 
habitants of the mountain, Heal, that I may know my ſtate. 

| + a 23 ·ͤ 
Dr. Johnſon's interpretation of theſe words is confirmed by 
what Imogen ſays afterwards— © ae 
AI call'd, and thought to have begg*d or bought.” _ 
2 , Maroxr. 


F any thing that's civil, ſpeak ; if ſavage, 

Take, or lend. Ho ! | a . 
It is by no means neceſſary to ſuppoſe that ſavage hold ſignifies 
the habitation of à Beat. It may as well be uſed for the cave 
of a /avage, or wild man, who, in the romances of the time, 
were repreſented as reſiding in the woods, like the famous Or- 
Jon, Bremo in the play of fe Og or the ſavage in the ſeventh 
canto of the fourth book of Spenſet's Faery Quren, and the 6th 


B. C. 4. STEEvens. 1 | 
* ——woodman,] See Vol. II. p. 137. Epirok. N 
Vor. IX. n „„ 
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X 


Whilſt wi we have kill'd be cook'd. = 

Bel. Stay; come not in | _- I Lootis i by 
But that it eats our victuals, I ſhould think 
Here were a fairy. 

Guid. What's the matter, ſir? 


Bel. By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not, 


An earthly paragon !—Behold divineneſs 
No elder than a ny 


Pater Imogen. 


. Good FRY Gur harm me ot 4 : 


Before I enter'd here, I calld; and thought 
To have begg'd, or dene what! have took: Gool 


troth, 


I have ſtolen nought ; 7 nor would not, though] had 
found 


Gold ſtrew'd of the floor, Here's money. for my meat: 
I would have left it on the board, ſo ſoon © 
As I had made my meal; and parted 

With prayers for the provider. 


Guid. Money, youth? 
Arxv. All gold and ſilver rather turn to 6 nit 
As tis no better reckon'd, but of thoſe 
Who worſhip dirty gods. 

Imo. 1 ſee, you are angry: 
Know, if you kill me for my gault, I ſhould | 
Have dy'd, had I not made it. 

Bel. Whither bound? 

Imo. To Milford-Haven. 4 

Bel. What's your name ? 

Imo. Fidele, fir: I have a kinſi man, AE 


ls bound for Italy; he embark'd at Milford; 
Jo whom being going, almoſt ſpent with bungen 
J am fallen in this offence. 


Bel. Pr'ythee, fair youth, 


Think us no churls; nor meafure our ond mind: 


By this rude place we live in. Well encounter bo | 
i 


W 
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Tis almoſt night : you ſhall have better cheer . 
Fre you depart; and thanks, to ſtay and eat it. — 
Boys, bid him welcome. | | 
Cuid. Were you a woman, youth, 
| ſhould woo hard, but be your groom. In honeſty 
bid for you, as I'd buy, Fes 
| Arv. I'll make't my comfort, 
He is a man; I'll love him as my brother ;— 
And ſuch a welcome as I'd give to him, © 
After long abſence, ſuch is yours: Moſt welcome! 
Be ſprightly, for you fall mongſt friends, _ 
Ino. Mongſt friends! 
If brothers? Would it had been fo, that they 
Had been my father's ſons ! * then had my | 
- Jn. DE [Afide. 
Been leſs ; and ſo more equal ballaſing | _ 
To thee, Poſthumw us 
Bel. He wrings at ſome diſtreſs, 
Guid. Would, I could free't ! 
Aro, Or I; whate'er it be, 
What pain it coſt, what danger! Gods! 
Bel. Hark, boys. [ biſpering. 
Imo. Great men, N 
217d bid for you, as Pd bay.] This is Hanmer's reading. The 
/ Too En oe. 5 
I bid for you, as I do buy. JonxsOx. 
[ think this paſſage might be better read thus !t— _ 
1 fhould woo hard, but be your groom. In honeſty 
> 1 bid for you, as Pd buy. | | 
That is, I ſhould woo hard, but 7 awould be your bridegroom. 
[And when I ſay that I would <vco hard, be aſſured that] in ho- 
neſty I bid for you, only at the rate at which I would purchaſe you. 
5 5 „ TYRWHITT. 
I have adopted this punctuation, which is undoubtedly the 
uns one. SrEEVERNS. 5 „ 


ben had my prize nd ons 
Been leſs ; and ſo more equal ballafting] Hanmer reads plau- 
hibly, but without neceſſity, price for prize, and balancing for 
ballaſting. He is followed by Dr. Warburton. The meaning 
15,—Had I been leſs a prize, I ſhould not have been too heavy 
tor Poſthumus. Johsõ . Fog 

9 5 That 


U 2 


That had a court no bigger than this cave, 


That nothing gift of differing multitudes 
Could not out- peer theſe twain, Pardon me, gods 
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That did attend themſelves, and had the virtue 
Which their own conſcience ſeal'd them, (laying by 


I'd change my ſex to be companion with them. 
Since Leonatus falſe— . 2 


Bel. It ſhall be ſo: ; 5 For 
Boys, we'll go dreſs our hunt.— Fair youth, come in; His 
Diſcourſe is heavy, faſting; when we have ſupp'd, 7 
We'll mannerly demand thee of thy ſtory, 2 
So far as thou wilt ſpeak it. 7 

Guid. Pray, draw near. 1 
Arv. The night to the owl, and morn to the lark, Wh 
leſs welcome. My 

imo. Thanks, r. „ Wi 

Arv. I pray, draw near. [Exeunt, of 

„CCF . 
ROME... 
Enter two Roman Senators, and Tribunes, 4 
1 Sen. This is the tenor of the emperor's writ; 
That ſince the common men are now in action 
3 That nothing gift of differing multitudes)] The poet muſt 
mean, that court, that obſequious adoration, which the ſhifting : 
vulgar pay to the great, is a tribute of no price or value. Iam Pil 


perſuaded therefore our poet coined this participle from the 


French verb, and wrote: „ | : 
E That nothing gift of defering multitudes: | 
1. e. obſequious, paying deference. Deferer, Ceder par reſped 
a quelcun, obeir, condeſcendre, &c,—Deferent, civil, reſpectueux, ſac 
&c. Richelet. HEOBALD. | 3 ven 
He is followed by ſir T. Hanmer and Dr. Warburton; but! 
do not ſee why difzring may not be a general epithet, and the 
expreſſion equivalent to the aany-Headed rabble. JokxsOx. 1. 
* That fince the common men are now in achiqunuing MW 
 *Gainj# the Pannonians and Dalmatians, 4 


And that, &c.] Theſe facts are hiſtorical, SrEEVEAs. 
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*Gainſt the Pannonians and Dalmatians ; ; 
And that the legions now in Gallia are 
Full weak to undertake our wars againſt 
The fallen-off Britons ; that we do incite 
The gentry to this buſineſs : He creates 
Lucius pro-conſul : 5 and to you the tribunes, 
For this immediate levy, he commands 
His abſolute commiſſion. Long live Ceſar ! 
Tri. Is Lucius — of the forces ? 
2 Sen. Ay. 
Tri. Remaining now in Gallia ? 
1 Sen. With thoſe legions 
Which I have ſpoke of, whereunto your levy 
Muſt be ſupplyant : The words of your commiſſion 
Will tie you to the numbers, and 50 ne 
Of their diſpatch. 
Tri, We will diſcharge 01 our duty. | [Exeunt, 


— „ — - —— 


ACT: IV. SCENE IL 


The foreſt, near the cave. 
Enter Cloten, 


1 am near to the place where they ſhould meet, if 
Piſanio have mapp'd it truly. How fit his gar- 


5 ad to you, the tribunes, 

For this immediate levy » he commands 
His abſolute commiſſion. 
ſuch a phraſe as Shakſpeare would hardly have uſed, I have 
ventured to ſubſtitute: | 

he commends 
His abſolute commiſſion. 


1. e. He recommends the care of making this levy to you; and 


gives you an abſolute commiſſion for ſo doing. Winzviron . 
he plain meaning is, he commands the commiſſion to be * 
io you. So we lay, I ordered the materials to the workmen. 
Jounson. 
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] Commands his commiſſion is 
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ments ſerve me! Why ſhould his miſtreſs, who wa 
made by him that made the taylor, not be fit too 
the rather (ſaving reverence of the word) for, 'ti; 
ſaid, a woman's fitneſs comes by fits. Therein! 
muſt play the workman. I dare ſpeak it to myſelf 
(for it is not vain-glory, for a man and his glaſs tg 
confer; in his own chamber, 1 mean) the lines gf 
ray body are as well drawn as his; no leſs young, 


more ſtrong, not beneath him in fortunes, beyond 


him in the advantage of the time, above him in 
birth, alike converſant in general ſervices, and more 
remarkable in ſingle oppoſitions: yet this * imperſe. 
verant thing loves him in my deſpight. What mor 
tality is! Poſthumus, thy head, which is now groy- 
ing upon thy ſhoulders, ſhall within this hour be off; 
thy miſtreſs enforced; thy garments cut to pieces 
7 before thy face: and all this done, ſpurn her home 


to her father; who may, haply, be a little angry for 


muy ſo rough uſage: but my mother, having power 
of his teſtineſs, ſhall turn all into my commenda- 
tions. My horſe is ty'd up ſafe: Out, ſword, and 
to; a ſore purpoſe! Fortune, put them into my hand! 
This is the very deſcription of their meeting-place; 


and the fellow dares not deceive me. [xExi. 


6 mmm; nmpcrſeverant———] Thus the former editions. Hanmer 
reads—3//-perſeverant. , JOHNSON. SG 7 
Imperſeverant may mean no more than per/everant, like in- 
boſom'd. impaſſion'd, immaſk'd. STEEvEns. 
7 before thy face :——] Poſthumus was to have his head 
ſtruck off, and then his garments cut to pieces before his face; 


we ſhould read,. Ver face, i. e. Imogen's, done to deſpite her, | 


who had ſaid, ſhe eſteemed Poſthumusꝰs garment above the perſu 
of Cloten. WarRBURTON, | 
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8 © E N = k- 
The C Cave, 


on 


Ener Belarius, (RMIT, droiragus, and Imogen, 


Bel. You are not well ; remain dere in the cave; 
We'll come to you after hunting. 


At. Brother, ſtay here: [To Inogen. 


Are we not brothers? 

Imo. So man and man ſhould be; ; 

But clay and clay differs in dignity, 

Whoſe duſt is both alike, I am very ſick. 
Guid, Go you to hunting, T'll abide with him, 
Imo. So ſick I am not; yet I am not well: 

But not ſo citizen a wanton, as 

IJ0o ſeem to die, ere ſick: So pleaſe you, leave me; 


* Stick to your journal courſe: the breach of cuſtom 


Is breach of all. I am ill; but your being by me 
Cannot amend me: Society is no comfort 
To one not ſociable: I am not very ſick, 
zince I can reaſon of it. Pray you, truſt me here: 
I'll rob none but myſelf; and let me die, We 
Stealing ſo poorly. 
G uid. I love thee; 1 TR, ſpoke i it: BS 
How much the quantity, the weight as much, 

As I do love my father. _. | 
Bel. What? how? how? 

Arv. If it be ſin to ſay ſo, fir, T yoke. me 

In my good brother's fault: I know not 8 
love this youth; and 1 have heard you 5 


Þ Stick to een courſe : the breach of cuſtom 


1s breach of all.—] Keep your daily courſe uninterrupted 3 ; 


if the ſtated plan of life is once dem W orten but 
confuſion. JoRN SW. 357111 
* How much the quantity] I bend 1 * Sy 

| '4 much the quantity. Xp 
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Love's reaſon's without reaſon: the bier at door, 
And a demand who is't ſhall die, I'd ſay, 
N ly father, not this youth, 

"Fol, O noble ſtrain ! 


O worthineſs of nature! breed of greatneſs! 
Cowards father cowards, and baſe things fire baſe: 


Nature hath meal, and bran; contempt, and grace. 


I 'am not their father; yet who this ſhould be, 
Doth miracle itſelf, lov'd before me, 
Tis the ninth hour o' the morn, 
Arv. Brother, farewel. 
Imo. I wiſh ye ſport. 
Arv, You health. —80 pleaſe you, fir”, 
Ino. | Afide.] Theſe are kind creatures. G0. 
What lies I have heard! 
Our courtiers ſay, all's ſavage, but at court: 
Experience, O, thou diſprov'ſt report! 
The imperious ſeas breed monſters; for the diſh, 
Poor tributary rivers as ſweet fiſh. 
I am ſick ſtill; heart-ſick ——Pliſanio, | 
I'II now taſte of thy drug. 
SGuid. 1 coule not ſtir him: 
He ſaid, he was 3 gentle, but unfortunate . 
Diſhoneſtly afflicted, but yet honeſt. 
Arv. Thus did he anſwer me: yet faid, hereaſt 
I might know more, 
Bel. To the field, to the geld: — 
We'll leave you for this time; go in, and reſt, 
Arv. We'll not be long away. 
Biel. Pray, be not ſick, 
For you muſt be our houſewife, 


1 9 pleaſe you, fer I cannot reliſh this courtly phraſe 
from the mouth of Arviragus. It ſhould rather, I think, begin 


Imogen's ſpeech, Tyzwarrr. 


I could not ſtir him e] Not adde him to tell his ſtory. 
OHNSON. 


gentle, but unfortunate 31 Gentle, + is avell Orms of birth 
above the vulgar. JOHNSON. 


Ins, 
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Ino. Well, or ill, 1 
1 am bound to you. [ Exit Imogen. 
gel. And ſhalt be ever,—— 
This youth, howe'er diſtreſs'd, appears, he hath had 
Good anceſtors. 
Aru. How angel-like he ſings! 
Guid. But his neat cookery! 
He cut our roots in characters; 
And fauc'd our broths, as Juno had been lick. 
And he her dieter. | 
Arv. Nobly he yokes wt 
A ſmiling with a eh: as if the figh 
Was that 1t was, for not being ſuch a ſmile; 
The ſmile mocking the ſigh, "that it would fly 
From ſo divine a temple, to commix _ 
With winds that ſailors rail at. 
Guid. I do note, | 
That grief and patience, rooted in him both, 
+ Mingle their ſpurs together, 
Arb. Grow, patience! _ 
And let the 5 ſtinking elder, grief, untwine 
His periſhing root, with the increaſing vine! 
Bel. It is great morning. Come; ; AWAY 


Who! 8 there! ? 
Enter Cloten. 


Clot. 1 cannot find thoſe runnagates! ; that t villain 
Hath mock'd me: I am faint. 


+ Mingle their ſpurs together. ] Spurs, an old word for the fibres 

of a tree; 

Sinking elder,.——] Shakſpeare had only ſeen Engliſh 
wines which grow againſt walls, and therefore may be ſometimes 
entangled with the elder. Perhaps we ſhould Tead,—untwine 

from the vine, JOHNSON. 

Sir John Hawkins propoſes to read entavine. He ſays, Let 
the ſtinking elder [Grief] entwine his root with the vine [Pa- 
Fience) and in the end Patience muſt outgrow Grief.”” STEEVENS. 

It is great norning.— A Galliciſm. Grand N See p. 
116. STEEVENS, © 
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Bel. Thoſe ra i | 
Means he not us? I partly know him; *cis 
Cloten, the Ton o' the queen. I fear ſome ambuſh, 
I ſaw him not theſe many years, and yet 
I know 'tis he: We are held as outlaws: =oHencs 

Guid. He is but one: You and my brother Tearch 
What companies are near: "Oy you, away ; ; 

Let me alone with him. 

 [Exeunt Belarius, and Arviragu. 
Clit. See What we er. 
That fly me thus? ſome villain mountaineers? 
I have heard of ſuch. —What flave art thou? 

Guid. A thing 
More laviſh did I ne'er, than anſering 
A ſlave without a knock. 22 

Clot. Thou art a robber, 

A law- breaker, a villain : Yield thee, thief, 

_ Guid, To who ? to thee? What art thou? Hare 
e | 

An arm as big as thine? a heart as big? 

Thy words, I grant, are bigs er? for I wear not 

My dagger in my mouth. Say, what thou art; 

Why I ſhould yield to thee ? 

F "Clit. Thou villain baſe, 

Know'ſt me not by my clothes? 

Guid. No, nor thy taylor, raſcal, 
Who i is thy grandfather; he made "thoſe clothes, 
Which, as it ſeems, make thee “. 

Clot. Thou precious varlet, 

N taylor made them not. 

Guid, Hence then, and thank 
The man that gave them thee, Thou art : ſome fool 
Im loth to beat thee. EY 


7 Ne, nor thy taylor, raſcal, 

Ibo ig thy grandfather ; he made thoſe clothes, 
Which, as it ſeems, make thee. ] See a note on a Gimilar pal- 
ſage in a former ſcene 1 
i Whoſe mother was her r painting.” eee | cl 
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| Cat. Thou injurious thief, 
Hear but my name, and tremble. 

Guid. What's thy name? 

Clot. Cloten, thou villain. 

Guid. Cloten, thou double villain, be thy name. 
| cannot tremble at it; were it toad, adder, ſpider, 


Twould move me 1ooner. 
Clot. To thy further fear, 


Nay, to thy mere confuſion, thou ſhalt know 


am ſon to the queen. 
Guid. J am ſorry for't; not ſeeming 


so worthy as thy birth. 


Co Artnot re?” 
Guid. Thoſe that I reverence, - thoſe I fear; the 
)) Se nrrgos 1 e 


At fools J laugh, not ſear them. 


Clot. Die the death: 


When I have lain thee with my proper hand, 


11 follow thoſe that even now fled hence, 
And on the gates of -Lud's town ſet your heads 
"Yield, r uſtic mountaineer . [Fight, and exeunt. 


Enter 


Field, ruſtie mountaineer. ] I believe, upon examination, the 
character of Cloten will not prove a very conſiſtent one. Act J. 


ſcene iv. the lords who are converſing with him on the ſubject of 


his rencontre with Poſthumus, repreſent the latter as having nei- 
ther put forth his ſtrength or courage, but ſtill advancing for- 
wards to the prince, who retired before him; yet at this his laſt 


appearance, we ſee him fighting gallantly, and falling by the 


hand of Arviragus. The ſame perſons afterwards ſpeak of him 


as of a mere aſs or idiot; and yet, Act III. ſcene i. he returns one 


of the nobleſt and moſt reaſonable anſwers to the Roman envoy: 


and the reſt of his converſation on the ſame occaſion, though 77 
may lack form a little, by no means reſembles the language of 
folly. He behaves with proper dignity and civility at parting 


with Lucius, and yet is ridiculous and brutal in his treatment of 


Imogen. Belarius deſcribes him as not having ſenſe enough to 


know what fear is (which he defines as being ſometimes the effect 
of judgment); and yet he forms very. artful ſchemes for gaining 


the affection of his miſtreſs, by means of her attendants ; to get 
her perſon into his power afterwards ; and ſeems to be no lefs ac- 


o 
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quainted 
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Enter Belarius, ond Arviragus. 


Bel No company's abroad. 

Arv. Howe | in the world : You did miſtake him, 

ure. 

Bel. J cannot tell: Long i is it fince I ſaw him, 
But time hath nothing blurr'd thoſe lines of favour 
Which then he wore; ? the ſnatches in his voice, 
And burſt of ſpeaking, were as his: I am abſolute, 
*T was very Cloten. 

Arv. In this place we left them : 


I wiſh my brother make good time with him, 


You ſay he is fo fell. 
Bel. Being ſcarce made up, „ 
| 4 mean, 
quainted with the character of his father, and the AY 
the queen maintained over his uxorious weakneſs. We find 
Cloten, in ſhort, repreſented at once as brave and daſtardly, 
civil and brutal, ſagacious and fooliſh, without that ſubtilty of 
diſtinction, and thoſe ſhades of gradation between ſenſe and folly, 
virtue and vice, which conſtitute the excellence of ſuch mixed 
characters as Polonius in Hamlet, and the Nurſe in Romeo and 
Juliet. STEEVENS. 
9 the ſnatches in his voice, 
And burſt of ſpeaking, ] This 1s one of | our e 
ſtrokes of obſervation. An 1 and tumultuous: utterance 
very frequently accompanies 2 confuſed __ —_ anderſtand« 
ing. JoHns0N. | 
In the old editions: 
Being ſcarce made up, 
4 mean, to man, he had not apprehenſs, an 
_ Of raaring terrors : for defect of judgment 
is oft the cauſe of fear, — ] If J underſtand this pa. 
face, it is mock reaſoning as it ſtands, and the text guſt have 
been lightly corrupted. Belarius is giving a deſcription of 
what Cloten formerly was; and in anſwer to what Arviragus 
ſays of his being ſo fell. AY, ſays Belarius, he was ſo fell; 
and being ſcarce then at man's eſtate, he had no apprehenſion 
of roaring terrors, i. e. of any thing that could check him 
with fears. But then, how does the inference come in, 
built upon this? For defect of judgment 7s ' oft the cauſe of 
?ar, I think the poet meant to have ſaid the mere contrary. 
Cloten was defechive 1 in judgment, and therefore did * fear. 
Alͤxkre- 
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| mean, to man, he had not . 
Of roaring terrors: For the effect of judgment 
Is oft the cauſe of fear. But ſee, thy brother. 


Re-enter Guiderius, with Cloten's head. 
| Gaid. This Cloten was a fool; an empty purſe, 
There was no money in't: not Hercules 
Could have knock'd out his brains, for he had none: 
Yet I not doing this, the fool had borne . 
My head, as I do his. | 
Bel. What haſt thou done? 5 
Cuid. I I am perfect, what : cut off one Cloten's | 
head, | | | 1 
Son to the queen, after his own report; ; 
Who call'd me traitor, mountaineer ; and ſwore, 
With his own ſingle hand he'd * take us in, 
| Diſplace our heads, where, thank the gods, they grow, 


Apprehenſions of fear grow from a judgment in weighing dan- 
gers. And a very eaſy change, from the traces of the letters, 
gives us this ſenſe, and reconciles the reaſoning of the whole 
paſlaſe e: 5 . | | | 
for ' efee of judgment 
Is oft the cauſe of fear — THEOBGALD. 
Hanmer reads, with equal juſtnęſs of ſentiment; 
for defect of judgment 
ls oft the care of fear, —— - | | 

But, I think, the play of pz and cauſe more reſembling the 
manner of our author, JohN SN. En we, | 

If fear, as in other paſſages of Shakſpeare, be underſtood in 
an active ſignification for what may cauſe fear, it means that 
Cloten's defect of judgment cauſed him to commit actions to the 
terror of others, without due conſideration of his own danger 
therein. Thus in K. Henry IV. part 2. 
— theſe bold fr, 1 

Thou ſee'ſt with peril J have anſwered. TolLET. 

l am perfect, what ;——] I am well informed, what. So 
in this plays ?: 85 | „ 


I'm perfect, the Pannonians are in arms. Jonnson. 
tale us in, ] To take in means, to conquer, to ſubdue. 
do in Antony and Cleopatra: B 

e cut the Tonian ſeas, 
And take in Toryne. SrERVENS. 


And 
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And ſet them on Lud's town. 
Bel. We are all undone. 2 
Guid. Why, worthy father, what have we to loſe, 
But, that he ſwore to take, our lives? The law 
Protects not us; Then why ſhould we be tender, 
To let an arrogant piece of fleſh threat us? 
Play judge, and executioner, all himſelf? 

For we do fear the law“? What company 
Diſcover you abroad ? FE pers» 

Bel. No ſingle foul me 8 

Can we ſet eye on, but, in all ſafe reaſon, 
He muſt have ſome attendants. 5 Though his honou 
Was nothing but mutation; ay, and that 
From one bad thing to worle ; not frenzy, not 
Abſolute madneſs could ſo far have rav'd, 
To bring him here alone : Although, perhaps, 
Tt may be heard at court, that fuch as we 
Cave here, hunt here, are out-laws, and in time 
May make ſome ſtronger head; the which he hearing, 
(As it is like him) might break out, and ſwear 
He'd fetch us in; yet is't not probable = 


+ For we do fear the law ? ] For is here uſed in the ſenſe 
of becauſe. See Vol. I. p. 189. Vol. Il. p. 53, and other places. 


Marlox k. 
ging his honour 3 


Was nothing but mutation, &c.] What has his honour to do | 


here, in his being changeable in this fort ? in his acting as a 
madman, or not? I have ventured to ſubſtitute humour, againſt 
the authority of the printed copies; and the meaning ſeems 


Plainly this: Though he was always iickle to the laſt degree, 


and governed by humour, not ſound ſenſe ; yet not madnels it- 
ſelf could make him ſo hardy to attempt an enterprize of thi: 
nature alone, and unſeconded.” TrroBALD., | 
A ongh bis honour 5 5 

as nothing but mutation; —] Mr. Theobald, as uſual, not 
underſtanding this, turns Honour to humour. But the text is right, 


and means, that the only notion he had of honour, was the fa- | 


ſhion, which was perpetually changing. A fine ſtroke of ſatire, 
well expreſſed ; yet the Oxford editor follows Mr. Theobald. 
„„ WARBURTON» 


. | 1. 


ee 


. . 
ETABELINE I 
To come alone; either he ſo undertaking, 
Or they 5 ſuffering: then on good ground we 
8 

If we do fear this body hath a tail 
More perilous than the head. 

Aru. Let ordinance . 
Come as the gods foreſay it: howſoe er, 
My brother hath done well. 

Bel. 1 had no mind 
To hunt this day: the boy Fidele's ſickneſs 
* Did make my way long forth. 

Cuid. With his own ſword, 
Which he did wave againſt my throat, I have ta%en. 
His head from him : I'll throw it into the creek 
Behind our rock ; and let it to the _ 
And tell the fiſhes, he's the queen's on, Cloten : _ 
That's all I reck, ... [Exit. 

Bel. 1 fear, 'twill be r reveng 4: 
Would, Polydore, thou had'ſt not done” t! b though 

YEour 

Becomes thee well enough. 

Arv. Would I had done't, 
So the revenge alone purſu'd me !—Polydore, 
love thee brotherly ; but envy much, 5 
Thou haftrobb'd me of this deed: Iwould, "revenges, 
That poflible ſtrength might meet, would ſeek us 

„„ Tg, | 

And put us to our anſwer. 

Bel. Well, *tis done ;— 
We'll hunt no more to-day, nor ſeek for danger 
Where there's no profit. I pr'ythee, to our rock; 
You and F idele Play the cooks: I' ſay 


\ 


* Did make my way. long. forth ] F idele's fickneſs 20008 my 
walk forth from the cave tedious. Jon xsox. 
F revenges, 


That poſſible frrength might meet, 


5 Such purſuit of ven- 


geance as tell within any pats of oppobtion Jouxsox. 
Tin 
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Till haſty Polydore, return, and wh. him 
To dinner preſently. 

Arv. Poor ſick Fidele ! | 
I'Il willingly to him: To gain his colour, 
® I'll let a pariſh of ſuch Clotens bldod, 
And praiſe myſelf for FRA EY [Exit 

Bel. O thou goddeſs ?, 
Thou divine Nature, thou thyſelf thou blazon'f 
In theſe two princely boys! They are as gentle 
As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his ſweet head; and yet as rough, 
Their royal blood enchaf*'d, as the rud'ſt wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And make him ſtoop to the vale. ?Tis wonderful, 
That an inviſible inſtinct ſhould frame them 
To royalty unlearn'd; honour untaught; 
Civility not ſeen from other; valour, | 
That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 


74 let a pariſh of ſuch Clotens Blood,] This nonſenſe ſhould 
be corrected thus: 

I'd. let a marifh of ſuch Clotens toad» ; 
i. e. a marſh or lake. So Smith, in his account of Virginia, 
« Yea Venice, at this time the admiration of the earth, was at 
firſt but a -ari/þ, inhabited by poor fiſhermen.” In the firſt book 
of Maccabees, chap. ix. ver. 24. the tranſlators uſe the word in the 
ſame-ſenſe. WARBURTON. 

The learned commentator has dealt the reproach of nonſenſe 
very liberally through this play. Why this is nonſenſe, I cannot 
diſcover. I would, ſays the young prince, to recover Fidele, kill 
as many Clotens as would fill a pariſh, Jounson. _ 

* His viſage, ſays Fenner of a catchpole, was almoſt eaten 
through with pock-holes, ſo that half a pariſb of children might 
have played at cherry-pit in his face.” F ARMER, | 
9 O thou goddeſs, 

Dor divine Nature, thou thyſelf thou hiked 7 

In theſe two princely boys !——] So the firſt folio. Th 
ſecond reads : 

Thou divine Nature, thyſelf chou blazon'ſt.” 

Some modern editors, 

W -how thyſelf thou blazon'f. | | Eptror. 
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As if it had been ſow'd! vet {till it's ſtrange, | | 
What Cloten's being here to us portends ; Fay | 
Or what his death will bring us. 


Ne. enter Guiderius. 


Guid. Where” s my brother ? 
have ſent Cloten's clot-pole down the ſtream, 
In embaſſy to his mother; his body's hoſtage 
For his return. (ole muſic 
Bel. My ingenious inſtrument ! 
Hark, Polydore, it ſounds ! But what occaſion 
Hath Cadwal now to give it motion ? Hark ! 
Guid. Is he at home? 
Bel. He went hence even now. 
Cuid. What does he mean ? fince death of my 
deen 
It did not ſpeak before. All ſolemn things 
Should anſwer ſolemn accidents. The matter? 
Triumphs for nothing, and lamenting toys, 


Is jollity for apes, and grief for boys. 
Is Cadwal mad? 


Re-enter * with Imogen as dead, Jearing ber 


in his arms. 


Bel. Look: here he comes, | 
And brings the dire occaſion in his arms, 
Of what we blame him for! 

Arv. The bird is dead, 
That we have made ſo much on. I had rather 
Have ſkipp'd from ſixteen years of age to ſixty, 
And turn'd my leaping time into a crutch, 
Than have ſeen this. 

Guid, Oh ſweeteſt, faireſt lilly 
My brother wears thee not the one half ſo well, 

As when thou grew'ſt thyſelf. 7 
Vor. E. X | Bl. . 
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. Bel, O, melancholy ! 

Who ever yet could found thy bottom ? find 
The ooze, to ſhew what coaſt thy ſluggiſh crare 
Might eaſilieſt harbour in? Thou bleſſed thing! 


Jove knows what man thou might'ſt have made; 
but I“, 


Thou 
0 melancholy 3: ; 
Who ever yet Nebel found thy bottom ? find 

T he ooze, to ſhew what coaſt thy ſluggiſh crare | 
Might eafilieft harbour in? ] The folio reads : 
thy ſluggiſh care : 
which Dr. W Are den allows to be a plauſible reading, but ſub. 
ſtitutes carrack in its room; and with this, Dr. Johnſon tacitly 
acquieſces, and inſerts it in the text. Mr. Sympſon, in hi; 
notes on Beaumont and F 1 has retrieved the true reading, 
which is, | 


—thy ſluggiſh crare. 
See The FR, Ack I. 1c ii. 
. let him venture 
« In ſome decay'd crare of his own.” 
A crare, ſays the author of The Reviſal, is a ſmall trading veſſel, 
called in the Latin of the middle ages crayera. The ſame word, 
though ſomewhat differently ſpelt, occurs in STONINGTON: s tran(- 
lation of Arioſto, book 39, ſtanza 28: 
«« A miracle it was to ſee them grown . 
3 10 ſhips, and barks, with gallies, bulks and crayes, 
«« Each veſſel having tackling of her own, | 
| << With fails and oars to help at all eſſays. na! 
Again, in Heywood's Golden Age, 1611: 
„ Behold a form to make your craers and barks.” 
Again, in Drayton's Miſeries of Queen Margaret: 
After a long chaſe took this little cray, 
© Which he tuppos'd him ſafely ſhould convey.” 
Again, in the 224 Song of Drayton's Polyolbion : | 
46 — ſome ſhell, or little crea, 
Hard labouring for the land on the high working ſea,” | 
Again, in Amintos for his Phillis, Pe: in England 's Heli- | 
con, 1614 
Till thus my ſoule doth paſſe 3 in Charon's crare.” | 
Mr. Tollet obſerves that the word often occurs in Haine 
as twice, p. 906, vol. II. STEevens, | 
The word is uſed in the ſtat. 2 Jac. I. c. 32, ** the owner of | 
every Pip, weſfjel, or crayer,” TVYVRWHITT. 
$ but J,] This is the reading of the firſt folio, dieb later 


editors not underſtanding, have changed into Gut ah! The 
meaning | 


mm 
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Thou dy'dſt, a moſt rare boy, of melancholy — 
How found you him? 
Arv. Stark, as you ſee; 
Thus ſmiling, as ſome fly had tickled humbee, 
Not as death's dart, being — at: his right 
cheek _ 
Repoſing on a cuſhion. 
Guid, Where ? 
Aru. O' the floor; | 
His arms thus leagu'd: 1 thought, he ſlept; and 
put 


My clouted brogues from off = feet, whoſe rude- 


neſs 
Anſwer'd my ſteps too loud. 
Cuid. Why, he but ſleeps 4: 


if he be gone, he'll make his grave a ved 3 


meaning of the page I take to be this Yo knows, what 
man thou 2255 t have made, but T know, thou diedſt, &c. 

TW RATTr. 
ö 

' Thou gy" ah, a moſt rare 4 of nelanc holy. —1 1 bene 
* but a, to be the true reading. Ay is through the firſt 
folio, and in all books of that time, printed inſtead of ab / 
Hence probably 7, which was uſed for the affirmative particle 
ay, crept into the text here. 

Heaven knows, (ſays Belarius) what a man thou would t have 
been, had'ſt thou lived, but alas ! zhou diedſt of melancholy, while 
Jet only a moſt accompliſhed boy, Malone. 

3 —clouted brogues—] Are ſhoes ſtrengthened with clout or 
bb-nails. In ſome parts of England, thin plates of iron called 
clouts, are likewiſe fixed to the ſhoes of ploughmen and other 
ruſticks. STEEVENS; 


4 Why, Be but ſleeps : ] "3 cannot Geka to introduce a paſſage | 


ſomewhat like this, from Webſter's White Devil, or Vittoria Co- 
rombona, on account of its ſingular beauty. 
*© Oh, thou ſoft natural death ! thou art joint twin 
- 46. TO ſweeteſt ſlumber ! no rough-bearded comet 
«© Stares on thy mild departure: the dull owl 
*© Beats not againſt thy caſement : the hoarſe wolf 
_< Scents not thy carrion —pity winds thy corſe, 
. While Nerger waits on princes - STEEVENS. 
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With female fairies will his tomb be haunted, 


And worms will not come to thee, 
Arv. With faireſt flowers, 


Whilſt ſummer laſts 5, and J live here, Fidele, 
PII ſweeten thy ſad grave: Thou ſhalt not lack 
The flower, that's like thy face, pale primroſe; nor 

The azur'd hare- bell, like thy veins; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to ſlander, 


Out- ſweeten'd not thy breath: the ruddock would, 
With 
3 With faireſt flowers 
W' hilt ſummer laſts, &c.] 80 1 in Pericles Prince of Tyre 
© No, I will rob Tellus of her weede 
To ſtrewe thy greene with flowers: the yellowes, blues, 
«« The purple violets and marygolds, | | 
„Shall as a carpet hang upon bud grave | 
„ While ſummer dayes doth aft.” | STEEVENS, 
ue ruddock would, | 
With charitable bill, bring thee all this ; 
Yea, and furr'd moſs beſides, when flow'rs are none, | 
To winter-ground 2% corſe.—] Here again, the metaphor 
is ſtrangely mangled. What ſenſe is there in winter-grounding 
a a corſe with 2%? A corle might indeed be ſaid to be winter- 
grounded in good thick clay. Fut the epithet furr'd to moſs di- 
ects us plainly to another reading, 
To winter-gozwn thy corſe— 
i. e. thy ſummer habit ſhall be a light gown of Þ Earn thy win- 
ter habit a good warm furr'd gown of moſs. WarBuUrRTON, 
I have no doubt but that the rejected word was Shakſpeare's, 
ſince the protection of the dead, and not their ornament, was | 
what he meant to expreſs. To winter-ground a plant, is to pro- 
tect it from the inclemency of the winter-ſeaſon, by ſtraw, dung, 
Kc. laid over it. This precaution is commonly taken in reſped 
of tender trees or flowers, ſuch as Arviragus, who loved Fidele, 
repreſents her to be. | 
The ruddock. is che ee, and is ſo called by Chaucer and 
Spenſer: 
g The tame ae and the coward kite.” 
The office of covering the dead i is likewiſe aſcribed to the nk 
i dock, by Drayton in his poem called The Owl : 
| | % Cov'ring with moſs the dead's ancloſed eye, 
i | The little redbreaſt teacheth charitie.” STEEVENS. 
| ED he ruddock would, &c.] Is this an alluſion to the Ce, 
it Tze abood, or was the notion of the red-breaft covering dead bo- 
dies, general before the writing that ballad? PER T., 
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wich charitable bill (O bill, ſore-ſhaming 

Thoſe rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument!) bring thee all this; 

Yea, and furr'd moſs beſides, when flowers are none, 


This paſſage 1s imitated by Webſter in his tragedy of The 

Maite Devil; and in ſuch a manner, as confirms the old „ 
«« The robin-red-breaſt, and the wren, 

e With leaves and flowers do cover friendleſs bodies; 3 

The ant, the field-mouſe, and the mole | 

«« Shall raiſe him billocks that mall keep him warm, &c.“ 


FARMER. 


Which of theſe two plays was firſt written, cannot now be de- 


termined. Webſter's play was publiſhed in 1612, that of Shak- 
jpeare did not appear in print till 1623. In the preface to the 


edition of Webſter's play, he thus ſpeaks of Shakſpeare : «© And 
laſtly (without wrong laſt to be named) the right happy and | 


copious induſtry of M. Shakeſpeare, &c.” STEEVENS. 
We may fairly conclude that Webſter imitated Shakſpeare ; 
for in the ſame Page from which Dr. Farmer has cited the fore- 
going lines, is 

let, It is ſpoken by a diſtracted Ad: 

oY you're very welcome; 

6. Here's roſemary for you, and rue for you; 

« Heart's-eaſe for you; I pray make much of 1 it; 

I have left more for myſelf.” 


The lines cited by Dr, Farmer ſtand thus in 7. le White 
Devil : | 


„ Call for the rohin- red broeh and the wren, 
Since o'er ſhady groves they hover, 
% And with leaves and flowers do cover 
«© The friendleſs bodies of unburied men; 
«© Call unto his funeral dole 
„The ant, the field-mouſe, and the mole, | 
© To rear him hillocks that ſhall keep him warm.” 

Dr. Warburton aſks, “What ſenſe is there in winter-ground- 
ing a corſe with nes? But winter-ground does not refer to 
m/s, but to the laſt antecedent, fowers, The paſſage ſhould 
therefore, in my opinion, be printed thus: 

Yea, and furr'd moſs beſide, when flowers are none 
To winter-ground thy corſe. 
i. e. you ſhall have alſo a warm covering of moſs, when there 
are no flowers to adorn thy grave with that ornament with which 
WINTER is uſually. decorated. So, in Cupid's Revenge by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 1625: He looks like WINTER, 
Fuck here and there with freſh flowers,” Mal ONE. 
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To winter-ground thy corſe. 


| Save that Euriphile muſt be F idele. 
I cannot pe Pn weep, and word i it with thee: | 
ſor1 


Than prieſts and fanes that lie. 


Is quite forgot. He was a queen's ſon, boys; 
And, though he came our enemy, remember, 
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Guid. Pr ythee, have done; 
And do not play in wench-like words with that 
Which is ſo ſerious. Let us bury him, 
And not protract with admiration what 
Is now due debt.—To the grave. 
Arv. Say, where ſhall's s lay him? 
Guid. By good Euriphile, our mother. 
Arv. Be't ſo: 
And let us, Polydore, though now our voices 
Have got the manniſh crack, ſing him to the ground, 
As once our mother; uſe Uke note, and words, | 


 Guid, Cadwal, 


For notes row, out of tune, are worſe 


Arv. We'll ſpeak it then. 


Bel. Great griefs, I ſee, medicine the leſs : fo 
C loten 


7 He was paid | for that: Though mean and mighty, 
rotting 
Together, have one duſt ; yet * reverence, 
(That ange] of the world) doth make diſtinction 
Of place twixt high and low. Our foe was princely; 
And though you took his life, as being « our foe, 
Yer bury him as a Page 
Guid. Pray you, fetch him hither. 
7 He was paid for that 3 Hanmer reads: 
Hie has paid for that: 
Fe plauſibly than rightly. Paid is for buried 80 Jonſon: ; 
'  ©© Twen'y things more, my friend, which you know due, 


« For which, or 2 me quickly, or Pl 4 you,” 
1 JonN NSON- 


2 reverence, = "= 


(That angel of the world) —1 Reverence, or due regard to 
ſubordination, is the power that keeps Peace and order in the 
world. Jonx NSON, / 
1 | | Ther — 


1 
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Therlites' body is as good as Ajax, 


When neither are alive. 
Aro. If you'll go fetch him, 
we'll ſay our ſong the whilſt, —Brother, begin. 
[ Exit Belarius. 
Guid. Nay, Cadwal, we muſt lay his head to "RE eaſt; 
My father hath a reaftin for't. 
þ Tis true. 
Guid. Come on then, and remove him. 
. e 155 5 
. 
Guid. Fear no more the heat 0 the ſun, 
| Nor the furious winter's rapes ; 
Thou thy worldly taſk haſt gone, 
Home art gone, and ta en thy wages; 
Both. Golden lads and girls all muſt, 
As chimney-ſweepers, come to duſt. 


Arv. 9 Fear no more the frown the great, 
Jpou art paſt the tyrant's firoke ; 
Care no more to cloath, and eat; © 
To thee the reed is as the oak : 
Both. *The ſcepter, learning, phyſic, muſt 
All follow this, and come to duſt, 


Guid. Fear no more the lightning-flaſb, 

Arv. Mor the all-dreaded thunder. tone; ; 
Guid. * Fear nat flauder, cenſure raſh ; 
Arv. Tbou haſt finiſh dj Joy and moan ; 


Fear no more, &c.] This is the topic of conſolation that na- 
ture dictates to all men on theſe occaſions. The ſame farewel we 
have over the dead body in Lucian. T0 bier ur O10 ug, 
uE. TEC, &c. WARBURTON. 

he ſcepter, learning, &c.] The poet's ſentiment ſeems to 
have been this. — All human excellence is equally ſubject to the 
ſtroke of death: neither the power of kings, nor the ſcience of + 
ſcholars, nor the art of thoſe whoſe immediate ſtudy is the pro- 
longation of life, can protect them from the ſinal deſtiny of man. 

en 
F Fear not Sander, &c.] Perhaps, 
F ear not Aander s cenſure raſh, | Jonw5on, 


X 4 | : Both 
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Both. All lovers young, all lovers muſt 
* Conſign to thee, and come to duſt, 


| Guid. No exorciſer harm thee-! 


Arv. Nor no witchcraft charm thee ! 
| Guid. Ghoſt unlaid forbear thee ! 


] 
Arv. Nothing ill come near thee ! 
Both. Quiet conſummation * have; It 
3 7 [tl 
And renowned be thy graue 
; 1 0 
Re-enter Belarius, with the v0ay of Cloten, 11 
Guid. We have done our obſequies: come, lay Bu 
him down. . 
Bel. Here's a few flowers; ; bur about midnight, = 7: 
more: | TI 
The herbs, that have on them cold dew o' the Fc 
| night, | | At 
Are ſtrewings fitt'ſt for Sraves Upon their bel I 
You were as flowers, now wither'd : even ſo | W 
Theſe herb'lets ſhall, which we upon you ſtrow.— = : 
Come on, away; apart upon our knees. 1 
Y 
® Confs n to che. Perhaps, | \ 
Conſign to 2546. | ry 
And in the former ſtanza, for all fellow this, we e right read, ail] T 
follow thee. Jonnson. * | V 
Conſign to thee, is right. So in Romeo and Juliet: A 
A A datetcfs bargain to engrofling death. f q 
To confign to thee, 15 Jo ſeal the ſame contract with thee, i. e. add | F 
their names to thine upon the regiſter of death, STezvens. Þ 1 
Quiet con ſummation _ J Conſummation is uſed in the (ame Y | 
=: | ſenſe in K. Edward III. | 
|| My ſoul will viele this caſtle of my fleſh, 
I © This mangled tribute, with all willingneſs, 7 
[1 , W en conſummation, duſt and worms.” 7 
= STEEvEnNs, Wl 
ti 5 Ld grave,] For the obſequies of F TEE a ſong was writ- ll / 
ti ten by my unhappy friend, Mr. William Collins of Chicheſter, 
| a man of uncommon learning and abilities. I ſhall give it a place 
i at the end, in honour of his memory. Jonxsox. | a 
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The ground, that gave them firſt, has chem again: 
Their pleaſure here is pan, ſo is their pain. e 


Imogen, khr 


Ino. Yes, fir, to Milford-Haven: Which | is the 


way f 
| thank you. By yon buſh ?— GN how far 
thither ? | 


5 Ods pittikins l can it be ſix miles yet 2— 


] have gone all night: — Faith, I'Il lie down and 


ſleep, 
But, ſoft ! no bedfellow : —0, gods and cotdefert | 
[ Seeing the body, 


Theſe flowers are like the pleaſures of the world; 


This bloody man, the care on't.— I hope, 1 dream; 
For, ſo, I thought I was a cave-keeper, 

And cook to honeſt creatures: But *tis not ſo; 
Twas but a bolt of nothing, ſhot at nothing, 
Which the brain makes of fumes: Our very eyes 
Areſometimes like our judgments, blind. Good taith, 
| tremble ſtill with fear: But if there be 

Yet left in heaven as ſmall a drop of pity 

As a wren's eye, fear'd gods, a part of it! 

The dream's here ſtill : even when I wake, it is 


Without me, as within me ; not imagin'd, felt. 


A headleſs man! — The garments of Poſthumus J 
I know the ſhape of his leg: this is his hand; 
His foot Mercurial; his Martial thigh; 


1 he benen of Hercules: but” his Jovial 1 
Mur- 


1 


ds pittikins — This Nein adjuration i is uſed by 
Decker and Webſter in Weſtward Hoe, 1607 ; in the Shoemaker's 


Holiday, or the Gentle Craft, 1610: It is derived from God's * 


pity, which likewiſe occurs in Cymbeline. STEEVENS, - 
it Jovial face——] Jovial face ſignifies in this place, 
ſuch a face as belongs to Ide It is frequently uſed in the ſame 


ſenſe by other old dramatic writers, 80 Heywood, in 7. be Sil. 
ver Hee bs 


R | \ 0 | — 4. 


% rn 


Murder in heaven ?—How?—'Tis gone.—Piſanio, 
All curſes madded Hecuba gave the Greeks, 
And mine to boot, be darted on thee ! Thou, 


* Conſpir'd with that jrregulous devil, Cloten, C 
Haſt here cut off my lord. —To write, and read, Aft 
Be henceforth treacherous !- Damn'd Piſanio You 
Hath wich his forged letters, —daran'd Piſanio- Th 
From this moſt braveſt veſſel of the world ] 
Struck the main-top O, Poſthumus ! alas, ( 
Where! is thy head ? where 8 that! 2 Ay me! where's 15 
| that? 
Piſanio might have kill'd thee at the heart, Un 
And left this head on, How ſhould. this be? df 
Piſanio:? | 5 
»Tis he, and Cloten: malice and lucre in them | 
Have lay'd this woe here. O, 'tis pregnant, preg: M 
nant! 25 
The drug he gave me, wick; is ſaid, was precious 
And cordial to me, have I not found it 0 


Murd'rous to the ſenſes? That confirms it b tome 
This is Piſanio's deed, and Cloten's : O! 
_ Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 
That we the horrider may ſeem to thoſe 
. Which chance to find us: O, my lord! my lord! 


66 -Alcides here will ſtand, 4 

5 plague you all with his high Jjovial hand. 
Again, in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 1630 1 
„ Thou owiat hand hold up thy ſcepter high.“ ( 
Again, in his Golden Age, 1611, ſpeaking of Jupiter: 8 


all that ſtand, 

4e Sink in the weight of his high jovial hand.” 
 STEEVENS, 

N Conſpir'd with, &c.] The old copy reads thus: 

thou, 

Conſpir'd with that irregulous divel, Cloten. 

I ſuppoſe it ſhould be, 

Conſpir'd with 2%“ irreligious devil, Cloten. JounsonN. 

{rregulous (if there be ſuch a word) muſt mean lawleſs, licen- 

tions, out of rule, jura Negans Abi nata. In Reinolds's Gog's 

Revenge mgainſt Aduitery, p- 121, I meet with YT regulated lufl,” 

OTFEVENS. 


Enter 


CYMBELINE. 313 


Buer Lucius, Captains, Sc. and a Seoth/ayer. 


Cap. To them, the legions garriſon'd in Gallia, 

After your will, have croſs'd the ſea; attending 

vou here at Milford- Haven, with * REPEL” 

They are in readineſs. 

Luc. But what from Rome? 

Cap. The ſenate hath ſtirr'd up the confiners, 

And gentlemen of Italy ; moſt willing ſpirits, 

That promiſe noble ſervice; and they come 

Under the conduct of bold lachimo, 

Syenna's brother. 

Luc. When expect you them! 2 8 

Cap. With the next benefit o the wind. 

Luc. This forwardneſs 

Makes our hopes fair. Command, our preſent 
numbers 

Be muſter'd ; bid the captains look to t. Now, fir, . 

What have you dream'd, of late, of this war's pur- 

poſe? 

Sooth. ? Laſt 18d the very gods ſnew'd me a 
viſion: 

1 faſt, and pray'd, for their intelligence) Thus :— 

| ſaw Jove- s bird, the Roman eagle, wing d 

From the ſpungy ſouth to this part of the weſt, 

There vaniſh'd in the ſun-beams : which portends, 

(Unleſs my fins abuſe my ens 

Succeſs to the Roman hoſt, 


3 9 Loft night the "oy wh foew'd me a viſion .] The « very ' gods 
may, indeed, ſignify the gods themſelves immediately, and not 
by the intervention of other agents or inſtruments ; yet I am per- 
ſuaded the reading is corrupt, and that Shakſpeare wrote, 

Laſt night, the warey gods 
Vary here ſignifying animadverting, forewarning, ready to give 
notice e not, as in its more uſual meaning, cautious, reſerved, 

| WARBURTON. | 
Of this meaning I know not any example, nor do I ſee any 
need of alteration. It was no common dream, but ſent from the 
very gods, or the gods an ab Jonxsox, 
Tue. 
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Luc. Dream often ſo, 


And never falſe. Soft, ho! what trunk is here Hal 
- . . 9 

Without his top? The ruin ſpeaks, that ſometime In 1 

It was a worthy building, -How | a page ! Wh 

Or dead, or ſleeping on him? But dead, rather: J 

For nature doth abhor to make his bed 5 No 

With the defunct, or ſleep upon the dead. — A 

Let's ſee the boy's face. 1 T} 
Cap. He 1s alive, my lord. T} 
Luc. He'll then inſtruct us of this body, —Youne Fre 

* „ Tr 

Inform us of thy fortunes ; for, it ſeems, Fi 

They crave to be demanded : Who 1s this, 

Thou mak'ſt thy bloody pillow }. Or who was he, | T 
MS f 5 hee T 
h Was he, 1 

That, otherwiſe than noble nature did, N 
Hath alter'd that good picture? —] The editor, Mr, | 

Theobald, cavils at this paſſage. He ſays, it is far from bein 1 

Aricty rammatical; and yet, what is ſtrange, he ſubjoins a pa- 

raphraſe of his own, which ſhews it to be frifly grammatical, | 

«« For, ſays he, the conſtruction of theſe words is this: who hath 

alter'd that good picture otherwiſe than nature alter'd it?” J | 

ſuppoſe then this editor's meaning was, that the grammatical I 1 

con ſtruction would not conform to the ſenſe; for a bad writer, | \ 

like a bad man, generally ſays one thing and means another. He q 
ſubjoining, “ Shakſpeare defigned to ſay (if the text be genuine) 

Who hath alter'd that good picture from what noble nature at 

firſt made it?“ Here again he is miſtaken ; Shakſpeare meant, 10 

like a plain man, juſt as he h; and as our editor firſt para. [ 

phraſed him, Who hath alter'd that good picture otherwiſe than 

nature alter'd it? And the ſolution of the difficulty in this ſenti- 1 

ment, which ſo much perplexed him, is this: the ſpeaker ſees a | 

young man without a head, and conſequently much Horten d in 

Rature ; on which he breaks out into this exclamation : Who hath | 

_ alter'd this good form, by making it ſhorter ; ſa contrary to the | 


practice of nature, which by yearly acceſſion of growth alters it by | 
making it taller? No occafion then for the editor to change d 
into 6:4, with an alluſion to the command againſt murder; which 

then ſhould have been forbid inſtead of bid, WarmBurTON. 
| Here are many words upon a very ſlight debate. The ſenſe is 
not much cleared by either critic. The queſtion is aſked, not 
about a body, but 4 picture, which is not very apt to grow ſhorter Þ 
or longer. To do a picture, and a picture is well done, are ſtand- } 


WW 
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That, otherwiſe than noble nature did, 

Hath alter'd that good picture? What's thy intereſt 
jn this fad wreck ? How came it? Whois it? 

What art thou? | 

lno. J am nothing: or if not, FS OT 
Nothing to be were better. This was my maſler, 
A very valiant Briton, and a good, T4. 
That here by mountaineers hes ſlain: Alas! 
There are no more ſuch maſters : I may wander 
From eaſt to occident, cry out for ſervice, 

Try many, all good, ſerve truly, never 

Find ſuch another maſter. _ 

Luc. Lack, good youth! _ 

Thou mov'ſt no leſs with thy complaining, than 
Thy maſter in bleeding: Say his name, good friend. 
Imo. Richard du Champ. If I do lye, and do 


They'll pardon it. Say you, fir? | 

Luc. Thy name? . | 

Imo. Fidele, fir, 

Luc. Thou doſt approve thyſelf the very ſame: 
Thy name well fits thy faith; 1. faith, thy name. 
Wilt take thy chance with me? I will nor ſay, 
Thou ſhalt be ſo well maſter'd ; but, be ſure, 


tare, ſo as to make it otherwiſe than nature dd it. Jounson. 
Olivia ſpeaking of her own beauty as of a picture, aſks Viola 
if it“ is not well done?” STEEVENS.. 
* Richard du Champ. 


well as his anachroniſms, to the faſhionable novels of his time. 
In a collection of flories, entitled 4 Petite Palace of Pettie his 
Pleaſure, 1576, I find the following circumſtances of ignorance 
and abſurdity. In the ſtory of the Horatii and the Curiatii, the 


the duke, that this Cephalus was ſent poſt in ambaſſage to the Turke. 
-——E.riphile, after the death of her huſband Amphiaraus, (he 


tunio was drowned towards her,” &c. &c. STEEVENS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


No harm by it, though the gods hear, I hope Hide. 


ing phraſes; the queſtion therefore is, Who has altered this pic- 


| ] Shakſpeare was indebted for his 
modern names (which ſometimes are mixed with ancient ones) as 


roaring of cannons is mentioned. Cephalus and Procris are ſaid to 
be of the court of Venice; and. ©* that her father wrought ſo with 


| Theban prophet) calling to mind the affection wherein Don Infor- 
No 


Sg 
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No leſs belov'd. The Roman emperor's letters, fe 
Sent by a conſul to me, ſhould not ſooner An 
Than thine own worth prefer thee : Go with me. 
Imo. I'll follow, fir. But, firſt, an't pleaſe the gods, WW tov 
I'll hide my maſter from the flies, as deep The 
As theſe poor pick-axes can dig: and when Up 
With wild wood- leaves and weeds I have ſtrew d hi Wh 
_ grave, 80 t 
And on it faid a century of prayers, The 
Such as I can, twice o'er, I'll weep, and ſigh; Wh 
And, leaving ſo his ſervice, follow you, Dof 
So pleaſe you entertain me. BY 
Luc. Ay, good youth; 7 
And rather father thee, than maſter thee, Ih. 
My friends, Ine 
The boy hath taught us manly duties: Let us No 
Find out the prettieſt daizy'd plot we can, 7 
And make him with our pikes and partizans Ho 
A grave: Come, * arm him.—Boy, he is preferrd ] 
By thee to us; and he ſhall be interr'd, Th 
As ſoldiers can. Be chearful ; wipe thine eyes: Id 
Some falls are means the happier to ariſe, | Exeunt, Al 
Ea Th 
8 5 E. N E III. 1 
Ombeline's palace. W 
„ ©; De 
Enter Cymbeline, Lords, and Piſanio. ; 
C ym. Again; and bring me e word, how 'tis with her: po 
| A fever "= 
wa 
5 e poor pick-axet—] Meaning ker fingers. an 
JohNsox. chi 
1 + —arm bim.——] That! is, Take him up in your arms, | 
1 | HAN MEI. 
Fl 5 Cynbeline s . ] This ſcene is omitted againſt all autho- 
1188 rity by fir T. Hanmer. It is indeed of no great uſe in the pro- 


greſs of the fable, yet it makes RON: preparation. for the 


next act. JOHNSON. 1 nd 
The 
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A foyer with the abſence of her ſon ; 35 | 

A madneſs, of which her life's in danger 
Heavens, 
How deeply you at once do touch me ! Imogen, 
The great part of my comfort, gone: my queen 
Upon a deſperate bed; and in a time 5 
When fearful wars point at me: her ſon gone, 

So needful for this preſent : It ſtiikes me, paſt 
The hope of comfort. But for thee, fellow, 

Who needs mult know of her departure, and 
bpoſt ſeem ſo ignorant, we'll enforce 1 it from thee 
By a ſharp torture. 

Piſ. Sir, my life is yours, 

I humbly fer it at your will: But, for my miſtreſs, 
| nothing know where ſhe remains, why gone, 


nels, 

Hold me your loyal ſervant, 

Lord. Good my liege, 

The day that ſhe was miſſing, he was here: 

| dare 8 bound he's true, and ſhall perform 
All parts of his ſubjection loyally. For Cloten,— 
There wants no diligence in ſecking him, 

* And will, no doubt, be found. 

m. The time is noablefome ; Tl 


We'll lip you for a ſeaſon; but! our e (7 o Pi 72 
Does yet depend. ba 


in Pr. Johnſon's firſt edition is the eighth of Act III. is printed 
in a fmall letter under it in Hanmer's, on a ſuppoſition that it 


and that which in Johnſon 1s the eighth ſcene of Act IV. is in 
this the ſeventh ſcene. STEEVE NS. 
And will, —] I think it ſhould be read: 
And he'll, STEEVENS. | 
our jealouſy 


7 


do not condemn you, I likewiſe have not acquitted you. We 
now ſay, the caſe is depending. Jon xsox. 


Nor when ſhe purpoſes return. Beſeech your high- 


The fact is, that ſir Thomas 8 has 1 this 4 | 
poſed omiſſion as the eight ſcene of Act III. The ſcene which 


was ſpurious. In this impreſſion it is the third ſcene of Act IV. 


Does yet depend.) My ſuſpicion is yet andetermined ; if 1 


Int 
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Lord. So pleaſe your majeſty, 
The Roman legions, all from Gallia drawn, 
Are landed on your coaſt; with a ſupply 
Of Roman gentlemen, by the ſenate ſent. 

m. Now for the counſel of my ſon, and queen 
I am amaz'd with matter *. 

Lord. Good my liege, 
9 Your preparation can affront no leſs 
Than what you hear of: come more, for more you 

ready: 

The want 1s, but to put theſe powers in motion, 
That long to move. 

Cym. I thank you: Let” s withdraw; 
And meet the time, as it ſeeks us. We fear not 
What can from Italy annoy us; but 
We grieve at chances here.— Away. [Exe 

Piſ. I heard no letter from my maſter, ſince 

I wrote him, Imogen was ſlain: Tis ſtrange: 
Nor hear I from my miſtreſs, who did promiſe 
| To yield me often tidings : Neither know I 
What is betid to Cloten ; but remain 
Perplex'd in all. The heavens ſtill muſt work: 
Wherein I am falſe, I am honeſt; not true, to be true. 
Theſe preſent wars ſhall find I love my country, 
Even * to the note o the king, or PH fall in them, 


* 7 am 1 avith matter, 1 i. e. confounded by variety of 
buſineſs. So in King John : 
I am amaz'd 3 and loſe my way, | 
Among the thorns and dangers of this world. STEEvENs, 
Tour preparation, &c.] Your forces are able to face ſuch an 
army as we hear the enemy will bring againſt us. Jon xs. 
* T heard no /eiter—] I ſuppoſe we ſhould read with Hanmer | 
Te had no letter. STEEVENS, 
Perhaps, I heard no later.” MusGRaAvE.. | 
Perhaps leiter here means, not an epiſtle, but the elemental 
part of a ſyllable. This might have been a phraſe in Shakſpeare' 
time. We yet ay L have not heard : a /yllable from him. | 
| MaLoNt. B 
to the note o“ the ling, ] I will ſo diſtinguiſh 0/4 
del, the king ſhall remark my valour. Jounson. au 
ty — | 1 
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All other doubts, [ time let them be clear'd: 
Fortune brings in ſome OO that are not ſteer'd, 
_ [Exits 


SCENE lv. 
| Before the cave. 


Enter Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus, 


le 


Guid. The noiſe is round about us. 

gel. Let us from it. 

Aru. What pleaſure, fir, find we in life, to lock i it 
From action and adventure? 

Cuid. Nay, what hope 
Have we in hiding us? this way, the Romans 
Muſt or for Britons ſlay us; or receive us 
For barbarous and unnatural revolts 
During their uſe, and flay us after. 

Bel. Sons; 
We'll higher to the mountains; there ſecure us. 
To the king's party there's no going: newneſs 
Of Cloten's death (we being not known, nor muſter'd* 
Among the bands) may drive us to“ a render 
Where we have liv'd ; and fo extort from us that 
Which we have dons; 5 whoſe anſwer would be death 
Drawn on with torture. 

Cuid. This is, fr, a doubt. 


il, 


' nor - muſter'd Folio, | 
nct muſter'd. MaLoNER, 
3: 2 render | 
Where we have liv'd ; 1 An account of our place of 
zode, This dialogue is a juſt repreſentation of the ſuperfluous 
caution of an old man, Jonxsox. 
Render is uſed in a ſimilar ſenſe in Timon, act V. | 
And ſends us fortli to make their forrow'd render 5 
STEBVENS. 
5 —wwhoſe anf t- The retaliation of the aof 
Cloten would be death, &c. Jounson, 


F E. 


Did ſee man die? 


In ſuch a time, nothing becoming you, 
Nor ſatisfying us. 

Arv. It is not likely, 
That when they hear the Roman horſes neigh, 
Behold * their quarter'd fires, have both their eyes 
And ears ſo cloy'd importantly as now, 
That they will waſte their time upon our note, 
To know from whence we are. 

Bel, O, I am known . 
Of many in the army: many years, 


Though Cloten then but young, you ſee, not wore 


him 3 
From my remembrance. And, beſides, the king 
Hath not deſerv'd my ſervice, nor your loves; 


Who find in my exile the want of breeding, 


The certainty of this hard life; aye hopeleſs 
To have the courteſy your cradle promis'd, 
But to be ſtill hot ſummer's tanlings, and 
The ſhrinking ſlaves of winter. 

Guid. Than be lo, _ I 
Better to ceaſe to be. Pray, fir, to the army: 
I and my brother are not known; yourſelf, 
So out of thought, and thereto ſo o'er-grown, 
Cannot be queſtion'd. 

Arv. By this ſun that ſhines, 5 
PU thither : What thing | is it, that I never 

arce ever look'd on blood, 
But that of coward hares, hot-goats, and veniſon? 
Never beſtrid a horſe, ſave one, that had 


A rider like myſelf, who ne'er wore rowel 


Nor iron on his heel? I am aſham'd 
To look upon the holy ſun, to have 
The benefit of his bleſt beams, remaining 


So long a poor unknown. 


Guid, By heavens, I'll go: ; 


their quar wr'd freq—] 13 fires regular diſpoſed. 
JOHNSON» 
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If you will bleſs me; fir, and give me leave; 
[1] rake the better care; but if you will not, 
The hazard therefore due fall on me; by 
The hands of Romans! 

Arv. So ſay I; Amen; 

Bel. No teaſon I, ſince of your lives you ſet 
So ſlight a valuation, ſhould reſerve 
My crack'd one to more care. Have with you, boys: 
If in your country wars you chance to die, 
That is my bed too, lads, and there Pl lie: 
Lead, lead. —The time ſeems long; their blood 
| thinks ſcorn, : 1 | [A/fide. 
Till it fly out, and ſhew them princes born 


o * 1 r s. - « . _ 
— — 4 * A 1 3 U * F PI 4 £ 8 , = . a 


ACT v. SCENE IL 
A field; between the Britiſh and Romas camps. 
Enter Pothumus, with a ? bloody handkerchief: 
Pa. Yea, bloody cloth, I'll keep thee 3 for 1 

8 Thou 


Iod handkerchief: The bloody token of Imogen's 
death, which Piſanio in the foregoing act determined to ſend. 
JJ TE CO EDD Ak 

5 Yea, bloody cloth, pe This is a ſoliloquy of nature, uttered 
when the efferveſcence of a mind agitated and perturbed ſpon- 
_ taneouſly and inadvertently diſcharges itſelf in words. The 
ſpeech, throughout all its tenor, if the laſt eonceit be excepted, 
ſeems to iſſue warm from the heart, He firſt condemns his own 
violence; then tries to diſharden himſelf; by imputing part of 
the crime to Pifanio; he next ſooths his mind to an artificial 
and momentary tranquillity, by trying to think that he has been 
only an inſtrument of the gods for the happineſs of Imogen. He 
1s now grown reaſonable 3 to determine, that having done 


have contentedly taken, 


without enquiries whence they have received it. Yet they kney, 


with years, and the — inner us ws | maar You — 
:-&$ per 


Thou mould-ſt be rs thus. You married one, 


If each of you would take this courſe; how many bg 
Muſt murder wives much better than themſelves my 
For wrying but a little *? O, Piſanio ! 
Every good ſervant does not all commands: T 
No bond, but to do juſt ones.—Gods ! if you mort 
Should have ta'en vengeance on my faults, I neyer : 
Had liv'd * to put on this: ſo had you ſaved 55 
The noble Imogen to repent; and ſtrucc 625 
Me, wretch, more worth your vengeance. But, alack diff 
You ſnatch ſome hence for little faults ; that's love | 
Ib have them fall no more: you ſome permit On 
To ſecond ills with ts, 7 each elder worſe; 0 
i And 
, | He 
o noch evil, he will do no > mcie'; that he will not fight again 1 
the country which he has already inj jured; but as life is nor — 
longer ſupportable, he will die in a juſt caſe, and die with the wh 
obſcurity of a man who does not think himſelf worthy to bers, = 
e Jonnson, xn 
—-[ wiſh'd] The old copy Wa am ewiſh'd. ok 
STEEVENS, . 
ts i, or Fin Bui a little ?.] This uncommon verb is like- i 
_ wiſe uſed by Stanyhurſt in the third book of his tranſlation 0k T 
Virgil, 1582: ; 


the mayſters abrye the veſſels,” 
Again, i in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1599: 


aha in her ſinking down, * er f 

„ FThe diadem. “ STEVENS. . 

1 — 50 laber . Ts to incite, to infiigare, Jonnson, 
So, 1 In Mac 1 
a the powers above; ” 


& Put on their inſtruments.” STztvens. - 
tach elder worſe ;] For this reading all the later editon 


each worſe than other; 


or might know, that it has no authority. "The 3 copy 
reads, 


each elder whe — 
The laſt deed is certainly not the oldeſt, but Shakſpeate call 
the deed of an elder man an elder deed. Johxsox. 


Dach elder auorſe;] i. e. where cofruptions are, they gron 
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And make them dread it, to the doers' thrift, 


| But ne is your own ; 5 Do your beſt win, 
And 


permit ſome to proceed i in infquity, and the older ben are, the 
more their crime. TorxzEr. 

+ And make them dread it, to the doers? thrift.] The divinity - 
ſchools have not furniſhed juſter obſervations on the conduct of 
Providence, than Poſthymus gives us here in his private reflec- 
tions. You gods, ſays he, act in a different manner with 4 
different creatures; 

You ſnatch ſome hence for little faults ; ; that's loye, 

To have them fall no more.—— — 
Others, ſays our poet, you permit to liye on, to mukiply and : 
increaſe in crimes ; 

And make them gread it, to che doers? thrift. 

Here is a relative without an antecedent ſubſtantive ; which i is 8 
breach of grammar. We muſt certainly read: 

And make them greaded, to the doers? thrift, 

i.e. others you permit to aggravate one crime with more; which 
enormities not only make them revered and dreaded, but turn i 
other kinds to their advantage. Dignity, reſpect, and profit, ac+ 
| crue to them from crimes committed with i impunity. THEOBALD, 

This emendation is followed by Hanmer, Dr. Warburton 
reads, I know not whether by the printer's negligence, 

And make them dread, to the doers? thri | 
There ſeems to be no very ſatisfatory ſenſe yet offered. I read, 
but with heſitation, IC 

And make them geeded, to the doers? thrift. 

The word deeded I know not indeed where to find; but Shaks 
ſpeare has, i in another ſenſe, undeeded i in Macbeth: 5 
* my ſword 
SS ſheath again undeeded,” mn 
I wall try again, and read thus: 

— others you permit 

To ſecond ills with ills, each other worls, 

And make them trade it, to the doer's thrift, 

Trade and thrift correſpond. | Our author plays with trade, as 
21 a lucrative vofation Or a frequent practice. 80 Label | 
ays; 


% Thuy ſin's, not Ace but a trade.“ Jonnson. | 
However ungrammatical, I believe the old reading is the true 
one. To make them dread it is to make them perſevere in the 
commiſſion 1 action. Dr. Johnſon has obſerved on a 
paſſage in Hamlet, that Pope and Rowe have not refuſed this 

mode of Franes — To ith 1 or ſeint *— 6 t 
29 it,” TEEVENG, | 5 
1 | 1 have 
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And make me bleſt to obey I am brought hither 
Among the Italian gentry, and to fight 
Againſt my lady's kingdom: *Tis enough 
Thar, Britain, I have kill'd thy miſtreſs; peace! 
III give no wound to thee, Therefore, good heayen; 
Hear patiently my purpoſe : I'll diſrobe me | 
Of theſe Italian weeds, and ſuit myſelf 
As does a Briton peaſant : ſo I'll ght 
Againſt the part Feber with; ſo Pl die 
For thee, O Imogen, even for whom my life 
Is, every breath, a death: and thus, unknown, 
Pity'd nor hated, to the face of peril 
Myſclf Pl dedicate. | Let me make men know 
More valour in me than my habits ſhow. 
Gods, put the ſtrength o' the Leonati in me! 
To ſhame the guiſe o' the world, I will begin 
The fofRion, leſs erden and more within. L 


| es 


Enter Titi; Thchimi, and the Renan army at bu 
door; and tbe Britiſh army at another ; Leonatus 


 Poſthumus following it like a poor ſoldier. They 


march over, and go out. Then enter again in feirmiſ 
| Jachimo and Poſthumus : he vanquiſheth and di- 
armeth Iachimo, and ben leaves bim. 


Tach. The heavineſs, and guilt, within my boſom 
Takes off my manhood : l have bely'd a lady, 
The princeſs of this country, and the air on't 


11 1 no donbt that the author wrote : SE 
And make them dreaded to the doersꝰ thrift. | | 
Dreaded, and argad it are fo near in ſound, that they are ſcarcely 
to pe diſtinguiſhed in pronunciation. Maroxk. a; 
Do your beſt pills, | 
Ad make ne bleſi? obey !——] So the copies. It was more 
in the manner of our author to have written, 
bo your 24% wills. 76 
And. male me bleſt t' * Jouxson. 
1 ; | | Reveng- 
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A very drudge of nature's, have ſubdu'd me, 

In my profeſſion? Knighthoods and honours, borne 
As I wear mine, are titles but of ſcorn. 

If that thy gentry, Britain, go before | 

| This lout, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 


The battle continues ; the Britons ft; Cymbeline i is taten: 
then enter to bis reſcue, Belarius, Guiderius, and 
Arviragus. 


Bel. Stand, ſtand ! We have the advantage of the 
ground ; 

The lane 1s guarded : nothing routs us, but 

The villainy of our fears. 


Guid. Ard. Stand, ſtand, and fight 15 


Enter Poſthumus, and ſeconds the Britons. I bey 2 
Symbeline, and Exeunt. | 
q: ben, enter Lucius, lachimo, and Imogen. & 


ſelf: 
For friends kill friends, and the diſorder” 8 buch 
As war were hood- wink 
ach. Tis their freſh ſupplies,” 
Luc. It is a day turn'd ſtrangely : Or betimes 
Let's re- inforce, or f. | [Excunt, 


— 


— cls 1 Carl or churl (ceo, Sax. F is a clown or 
huſbandman. RemaRK&s. 


6 


derſtood for a furdy fellow. EDIrox. 
Carlet is a word of the ſame ſignification, and occurs in our 


printed by Raſtell, without title or date. 

1 carlys ſonne, brought up of nought. 5 

The thought ſeems to have been imitated in Philaſter ; 

** The gods take part againſt me; could this Sor 
'* Have held me thus elſe ?”” STEEVENS. 


Revengingly enfeebles me; Or could this carles, 


Is, that we ſcarce are men, and you are gods. Exit. 


Le. Away, boy, from the troops, and fave thy- 


Verſtigan ſays ceorle, now written 1 was anciently un- 


author's As you like it. Again, in an ancient inrerlude or morality, | 


"IS SCENE. 
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$ e Nen m, 
Another part of the feld. 


| In de 
Enter Paſthumus, and a Britiſh Lord. x4 
Lord. Cam'ſt thou from where they made the ſtand) Wit 
Paſt. I did: N = | Tha 
Though you, it ſeems, come from the fliers. Mac 
Lord. I did. N e Our 
Peſt. No blame be to you, fir; for all was loft, Jo 
But that the heavens fought : The king himſelf Or 
Of his wings deſtitute, the army broken, OY Ee Lik 
And but the backs of Britons ſeen, all flying But 
Through a ſtrait lane; the enemy full-hearted, Th 
Lolling the tongue with ſlaughtering, having work (Fc 
More plentiful than tools to do't, ſtruck down = Th 
Some mortally, ſome {lightly touch'd, ſome falling Ac 
Merely through fear; that the ſtrait paſs was damm d W 
With dead men, hurt behind, and cowards living | A 
To die with lengthen'd ſhame, © 5 P; 
Tord. Where was this lane? 
Poſt, 3 the battle, ditch'd, and wall'd with 
© 8 N M 


y Choſe by the battle, &c.) They ſtopping of the Roman army 
by three perſons, is an alluſion to the ſtory of the Hays, as re. 
Hated by Holinſhed in his Hifory of Scotland, p. 155 : © There 
was neere to the place of the battell, a long lane fenſed on the 
ſides with ditches and walles made of turfe, through the which 
the Scots which fled were beaten downe by the enemies on 
VV OW 8 
Here Haie with bis ſonnes ſuppoſing they might beſt ſtaie 
the fight, placed themſelves overthwart the lane, beat them backe 
whom they met ſteeing, and ſpared neither friend nor fo; but 
downe they went all ſuch as came within their reach, wherewith 
divers hardie perſonages cried unto their fellowes to returne 
backe unto the daten t 8 
It appears from Peck's Neu Memoirs, &c. article 88, that 
Milton intended io have written a play on this ſubject. 
- 25 . TESTS 3 15 Musch. 


Which 
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Which gave advantage to an ancient ſoldier.— 

An honeſt one, I warrant ; who deſery'd 

So long a breeding, as his white beard came to, 

In doing this for his country ;,—athwart the lane, 
He, with two ſtriplings, (lads more like to run 

: The country baſe, than to commit ſuch laughter; 
With faces fit for maſks, or rather fairer 

Than thoſe ? for preſervation cas'd, or ſhame) 
Made good the paſſage ; ery'd to thoſe that fled, 

| Our Britain's harts die flying, not our men: 

Jo darkneſs fleet, ſouls that fly backwards] Stand; 

Or we are Romans, and will give you that 

Like beaſts, which you ſhun beaſtly; and may ſave, 
But to look back in frown : ftand, ſtand. — Theſe three, 
Three thouſand confident, in act as many, 
(For three performers are the file, when all 
The reſt do nothing) with this word, fand, and, 
Accommodated by the place, more charming 
With their own nobleneſs, (which could have turn' d 
A diſtaff to a lance) gilded pale looks 


coward. 


* 7he country baſe) i.e, A 1b game called prifin-bare 
vulgarly priſon-baſe. So, in the 7 5 of Ho offmar,, . 
PH run a little . 44 TREE. 
6 At baſe or barley-brake— * 

Again, in the Autipodes, 1638 ; 

1 my men can run at 34.“ 

Again, in the zoth Song of Drayton's Polyolbion . 

At hood-wink, barley-brake, at tick, or priſen- baſe." 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. 5. c. 8. 


WanrBURTON. 
dir T. Hanmer reads che paſſage thus: | 
| Than ſome for preſervation cas'd, 
For ſhame, 

Make good the paſſage, cry'd to thoſe chat fled, 
Dur Britain's harts die flying, &c. 

Theobald reading 1 is right, Jonneon, | 


. 
1 n 


Part, ſhame, part, ſpirit renew d; that ſome, turn d : 


So ran they all as they had been at bace.” SrEEvVENs, ; 
p — preſervation cas d, or ſhame)] Shame for modeſty, 
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But by example (O, a ſin in War, 


The way that they did, and to grin like lions 


Upon the pikes o' the hunters. Then began 
A ſtop 1 the chaſer, a retire ; anon, 
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Damn'd in the firſt beginners !) gan to look 
A rout, confuſion thick: Forthwith, they fly 


Chickens, the way which they ſtoop'd eagles ; [laves, 
The ſtrides they victors made: And now our cowards, 


(Like fragments in hard voyages, became 
The life o' the need) having found the back-door 


open 
of the unguarded hearts, Howvens, how they wound! 
Some, ſlain before; ſome, dying; ſome, their friends 
O'er-borne i the former wave: ten, chac'd by one, 
Are now each one the ſlaughter-man of twenty: 
Thoſe, that would die or ere reſiſt, are grown 
The mortal bugs o' the field. 

Lord. This was ſtrange chance: 


A narrow lane! an old man, and two boys! 


Paſt. ' Nay, do not wonder at it: You are made 
4 45 % Rather 


1 A rout, confuſion thick] This is read as if it was a h 


confuſt on, and only another term for rout ; whereas confufton-thick 


ſhould be read thus, with an hyphen, and is a very beautiful 
compound epithet to rout. But Shakſpeare's fine diction is not 


a little obſcured throughout by thus disfiguring his compound | 


adjectives. 'WARBURTON. 
do not ſee what great addition is made to fone diftion by this 


| compound. Is it not as natural to enforce the principal | event 


in a ſtory by repetition, as to enlarge the principal figure in a 


Picture! ? JoHNSON. 


2 


bugs —] Terrors. Joux5on, 
So in The Spanijh Tragedy, 1605: 2 
«« Where nought but furies, Bugs, and tortures dwell. 4s 
So in the Battle i of Alcazar, 1594: _ 
© [Is Amurath Baſia ſuch a bug g. 
That he is mark'd to do this doughty deed m 
STEEBVENS, 
3 Nay, do not wonder at it: —) Sure, this is mock reaſoning 
with a vengeance, What! 58090 e he was made fitter to wonder 
at great actions, than to perform any he is therefore ee, 1 
| wonder, 


CYMB E L I'N E. 
Rather to wonder at the things you hear, 
Than to work ary. Will you rhime upon't, 
And vent it for a mockery ? Here is one: 
Two boys, an old man twice a boy, à lane, 
Preſerv 'd the Britons, was the Romans bane, 
Lord. Nay, be not angry, fir. 
Pot. Lack, to what end? 
Who dares not ſtand his foe, I'll be his friend 
For if he'll do, as he is made to do, 
| know, he'll quickly fly my friendſhip too. 
You have put me into rhime. 
Lord. Farewel; you are angry. Exit. 
Pot. Still going g — This is a lord! O noble 
miſery ! . 
To be i the field, and aſk, what news, of me ! | 
To-day, how many would have given their honours 
To have ſav'd their carcaſſes? took heel to do't, 
And yet died too? *b in mine woe charm'd, 


Could 


wonder ? Not and But are perpetually miſtaken for one ar 
in the old editions. TRHEOBAL D. 

There 1s no need of alteration. Poſthumus firſt bids him not 
wonder, then tells him in another mode of reproach, that won- 
der is all that he was made for. Jonnsow. 

$ J. in mine on woe charm'd,] Alluding to the com- 
mon ſuperRition of charms being powerful enough to keep men 
unhurt in battle. It was derived from our Saxon anceſtors, and 
ſo 1s common to us with the Germans, who are above all other 
people given to this ſuperſtition ; which made Eraſmus, where, 
in his Mcrie Encomium, he gives to each nation its proper cha- 
racteriſtie, fay, “ Germani corporum proceritate & magiæ cog- 
nitione ſibi placent.” And Prior, in his Alma: 

*© North Britons hence have /econd bt; 
5 ANG Germans free from gun-ſhot flu. 8 
WaRBURTOW. 
Seen a note on Macheth, act V. ſc. ult. So in Drayron' s Nyme 
phidia : | | | 
Their — Ay „ 
Which was indifferent to them both, 
That, on their knightly faith and troth, 


No Magie ham fe ſu plied ; 3 


dud 


4 _ ne 
————— — 
— — ——— — — 


... — ꝗ œ—ꝗ— — . — — — — 


Britons muſt take: For me, my ranſom's ava 


Which neither here I'll keep, nor bear again, 
But end it by ſome means for Imogen. 
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'Tis thought, the old man and his ſons were angels, 


8 . pave the affront with them, 


| for Roman read Briton ; and Dr. Warburton reads Briton ſtill. 
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Could not find death, where I did hear him eroan 
Nor feel him, where he ſtruck : Being 
monſter, 


an uply 


'Tis ſtrange, he hides him in freſh cups, ſoft beds, ] 
Sweet words; or hath more miniſters than we W. 
That . his knives i“ the war.— Well, I will fd of 
ME, 6 
For, being now a 5 favourer to the Roman, A 
No more a Briton, I have reſum'd again N 
The part I came in: Fight I will no more, 15 
But yield me to the verieſt hind, that ſhall | A 
Once touch my ſhoulder. Great the ſlaughter is 
Here made by the Roman; great the anſwer be E. 


On either fide I come to ſpend my breath; 


« fin ter two Britiſh Captains, and Soldiers. 
© Cap. Great Jupiter be prais'd | Lucius is taken; 


2 Cap. There was a fourth man, in a filly habit”, 


And ſenghe hin that the had no 8 
Wherewith to work each other's harms, 
But came with fimple open arms 
To have their cauſes tried. STERvens. | 
5 ——ſavourer to the Roman,! The editions before Hanmer' 


OHNSON, 
* great the anſwer be] Anſwer, as once in this play be- 
fore, is retaliation. Jounson.. 
-a filly babit.] Silly is fimple or ruſtic. Sq 1 in X. Lear: 
twenty /illy ducking obſervants STEEVENS. 
n That gawe the affront with them. } That! 1s, | that bacnſs theis 
faces to the enemy, Jok xs. | 

So, in Ben Jonſon's Alchymiſt * 


To day thou ſhalt have N and to-morrow 
«« Give lords the affront.” | STEEVENTS 


DS Cap. 
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i Cap. So *tis reported; 
put none of them can be found,—Stand ! Who's 
there ? . 
Poſt. A Roman; 

| Who had not now been drooping here, if ſeconds 
Had anſwer d him. 

2 Cap. Lay hands on him; a dog! 

Aleg of Rome ſhall not return to tell 
What crows have peck” d them here He brags his 
eee 

As if he were of note : bring him to the king. 


Enter Cymbeline, Belarius, Guiderius; Arviragus, Pi- 
ſanio, and Roman captives. The captains preſent 
 Poſthumus to Cyinbeline, who delivers him over to 4 
gooler + after which, all 80 out. 


8 © E N E IV. 
4 pri A 
Enter Poſthumus, and two Goalers. ; 


4 Gaal. » You ſhall not now be ſtolen, you have, 
locks upon you; 

So graze, as you find paſture, e.. : 
2 Goal, Ay, or a ſtomach,  F[Exeunt Gaolers. 
Poſt. Moſt welcome, bondage! | for thou art a way; 
I think, to liberty: Vet am I better | 
Than one that's ſick o' the gout ; ſince he had rather 
Groan ſo in perpetuity, than be cur d 
By the ſure phyſician, death ; who is the key 
To ünbar theſe locks. My conſcience ! thou are 
n | 


9 Yau Pall not now be flolen,——] The wit of the gaoler al- 
lades to the cuſtom of putting a lock on a horſe's leg, when he is 
Arne to Paſture. N $0N,, 


5 More 


| have been this: 
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give me 
The penitent inſtrument, to pick that bolt, 
Then, free for ever! Is't enough, I am ſorry ? 
So children temporal fathers do appeaſe ; 
Gods are more full of mercy. - Muſt I repent? 
I cannot do it better than in gyves, 
Deſir'd, more than conſtrain'd d: to ſatisfy, 
If of my freedom *tis the main part, take 
No ſtricter render of me, than my all. 
I know, you are more clement than vile men, 
Who of their broken debtors take a third, 
A ſixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again 


More than my ſhanks, and wriſts : You good pods, 


On their abatement ; that's not my deſire: 
For Imogen's dear life, take mine; and though 


2 — 7 ſatisfy, _ 1 8 5 

If of my freedom tis the main part, take 1 
Mo. ftridter render of me, than my all.] What we can diſcover 
from the nonſenſe of theſe lines is, that the ſpeaker, in a fit of 


penitency, compares his circumſtances with a debtor's, who is 
willing to ſurrender up all to appeaſe his creditor. This being 


the ſenſe in general, I may venture to ſay, the true reading muk 


— to ſatisf , 
Ide my freedom; *tis the main p 


art; take 
No ſtricter render of me than my all. | 


inſtances ; and is here employed with peculiar elegance, i.e. To 


The verb of is too frequently uſed by our author to need any 
give all the ſatisfaction I am able to your offended godheads, I 


voluntarily diveſt myſelf of my freedom: *tis the only thing 1 

Have to atone with ; e . | 

—— take DE on 1 5 
No ſtricter render of me, than my all. Wa BURTOx. 


Poſthumus queſtions whether contrition be ſufficient atonement 


for guilt. 'Then, to ſatisfy the offended gods, he deſires them to 
take no more than his preſent all, that is, his life, if it is the 
main part, the chief point, or principal condition of his freedom, 
1. e. of his freedom from future puniſhment. This interpretation 


appears to be warranted by the former part of the ſpeech. The 
| Reviſal is juſtly ſevere on the inconſiſtency of Dr, Warburtons 


correction. STEEVENS. . 


: $ 
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'Tis not fo dear, yet 'tisa life; you coin'd it: 
Tween man and man, they weigh not every ſtamp; 
Thou light, take pieces for the figure's ſake; _ 
You rather mine, being yours: And fo, great powers, 
If you will take this audit, take this life, 

And cancel theſe cold* bonds. O Imogen ! 


[11 ſpeak to thee in ſilence. He. ſleeps. 


3 Solemn muſick. Enter, as in an apparition, Sicilius 


Leonatus, father to Poſthumus, an old man, attired 


like a warrior ; leading in his hand an ancient ma- 
tron, his wife, and mother to Poſthumus, with mufick 
before them. Then, after other muſick, follow the 
two young Leonati, brothers to Poſthumus, with 


wounds as they died in the wars, They circle Poſt- 
humus round, as be lies ſleeping. . 


21 cold bonds. —] This equivocal uſe of Bonds is another 
inſtance of our author's infelicity in pathetic ſpeeches. 
1 : | fonte. 

3 Solemn muſick, &c.] Here follow a viſon, a ma/que, and a 
propheſy, which interrupt the fable without the leaſt neceſſity, 


and unmeaſurably lengthen this act. I think it plainly foiſted 
in afterwards for mere ſhow, and apparently not of Shakſpeare, 


Every reader muſt be of the ſame opinion. The ſubſequent 
narratives of Poſthumus, which render this maſque, &c. unne- 


ceſſary, (or perhaps the ſcenical directions ſupplied by the poet : 


himſelf) ſeem to have excited ſome manager of a theatre to diſ- 


grace the play by the preſent metrical interpolation. Shakſpeare, 
who has conducted his fifth act with ſuch matchleſs ſkill, could 


_ never have deſigned the viſion to be twice deſcribed by Poſthu- 


mus, had this contemptible nonſenſe been previouſly delivered 2 


on the ſtage. The following paſſage from Dr. Farmer's E/ay 
will ſhew that it was no unnſual thing for the players to indulge 
themſelves in making additions equally unjuſtifiable. = We 


have a ſufficient inſtance of the liberties taken by the actors, in 
an old pamphlet, by Naſh, called Lenten Stuffe, with the Prayſt . 
of the red Herring, 4to. 1599, where he aſſures us, that in a 


play of his called The 1/le of Dogs, foure acts, without his con- 


ſent, or the leaſt gueſs of his drift or ſcope, were ſupplied by 


the players,” STEEVENS, 
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35 CYMBELINE. 


Sici. No more, thou thunder-maſter, wer 
Thy ſpite on mortal flies: 
With Mars fall out, with Juno chide, 
That thy adulteries 
Rates, and revenges. 
Hath my poor boy done ought but well, 
Whole face I never ſaw? 
I dy'd, whilſt in the womb he ſtay'd, 
Attending Nature's law. 
Whoſe father then (as men report, 
Thou orphan's father arty 
Thou ſhould'ſt have been, and ſhielded him 
From this earth-vexing ſmart. . 
Moth. Lucina lent not me her aid, 
But took me in my throes ; 
That from me was Poſthumus ript, 
Came crying mongſt his foes, 
A thing of pity! 
Sici. Great nature, like his anceſtry, 
Moulded the ſtuff fo fair, I 
That he deſerv'd the praiſe o' the world, 
As great Sicilius' heir. 
1 Bro. When once he was mature for man, 
In Britain where was he 
That could ſtand up his parallel; 
Or fruitful object be 
In eye of Imogen, that beſt 
Could deem his dignity ? 


a- from me my Poſthumus ript,] The old copy reads: 
That from me avas Poſthumus ript. 
Nubert we ſhould read, 
That from my womb Poſthumus ript, 
Came crying *mongft his foes. Jornson, . 


This circumftance is met with in the Devil” Charter, 1607. 


The play of Cymbeline did not appear in print till 1623 : 
„What would'ſt thou run again into my womb ? 
«© If thou wert there, thou ſhould'ſt be Poſthumuz, 
And ript out of my ſides, &c.“ STEEVENS. 
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Moth. With marriage wherefore was he mock” d, 
To be exil'd, and thrown 
From Leonatr ſeat, and caſt 
From her his deareſt one, 
Sweet Imogen? | 
ici. Why Aid you ſuffer Iachimo,; 5 
Slight thing of Italy, e 
To taint his nobler heart and brain 
With needleſs jealouſj; 
And to become the geck and ſcorn 
O' the other's villainy? 
2 Bro. For this, from ſtiller ſeats we came, 
Our parents, and us twain, 
That, ſtriking in our country's cauſe, 
e bravely, and were ſlain; 
Our fealty, and Tenantius' right, 
With honour to maintain. 
Bro. Like hardiment Poſthumus ba 
To Cymbeline perform d: 
T hen, Jupiter, thou king of gods, 
Why haſt thou thus adjourn'd 
The graces for his merits due; 
Being all to dolours turn'd ? 
Sit, Thy chryſtal window ope ; look out; 
No longer exerciſe, 
Upon a valiant race, thy harſh 
And potent injuries: 
Moth. Since, Jupiter, our fon is good, 
Take off his miſeries. 
Sici. Peep through thy marble manſion ; help! 
Or we poor ghoſts will cry 
To the ſhining ſynod of the reſt, _ 
Againſt thy deity. 
2 — Help, Jupiter; or we appeal, 
And from oy _ oy. 


Vor. IX. > Jupiter 
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Be not with mortal accidents oppreſt ;, 
Whom beſt I love, I croſs; to make my gift, 


Tour low-laid ſon our godhead will uplift ; 


He ſhall be lord of lady Imogen, 


And fo, away: no farther with your din 


The author, for fear this deſcription ſhould not be ſuppoſed to 


U 


Jupiter deſcends * in thunder and li ghtning, fitting hon 
an eagle: be throws a thunder-bolt, The ghoſts fal 
on thetr knees, 


Fupit. No more, you petty ſpirits of region low, 
_ Offend our hearing; huth !—How dare you ghoſt 
Accuſe the thunderer, whoſe bolt you know, 
Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coaſts ? 
Poor ſhadows of Elyſium, hence; and reſt 
Upon your never-withering banks of flowers: 


No care of yours it is; you know, *tis ours. 
The more delay'd, delighted. Be content; 


His comforts thrive, his trials well are ſpent, 
Our Jovaal ſtar reign'd at his birth, and in 
Our temple was he married. —Riſe, and fade !- 


And happier much by his affliction made. 
This tablet lay upon his breaft; wherein 
DOyvyr pleaſure his full fortune doth confine ; 


_ Expreſs impatience, leſt you ſtir up mine.— 
Mount eagle, to my palace chryſtalline. [ 4ſcend; 
Sici. He came in thunder; his celeſtial breath 
Was ſulphurous to ſmell : the holy eagle 
Stoop'd, as to foot us: his aſcenſion is 


Jupiter deſcends J It appears from Acolaſtus, a comedy 
by 1˙. Palſgrave, chaplain to K. Henry VIII. bl. I. 1540, that 
the deſcent of deities was common to our ſtage in its earlieſt ſtate, 
«© Of whyche the lyke thyng is uſed to be ewed now a days in 
ſtage-plaies, when ſome God or ſome Saynt is made to appere 
forth of a cloude, and ſuccoureth the parties which ſemed to be 
towardes ſome great danger, through the Soudan's crueltie.” 


extend itfelf to our theatres, adds in a marginal note, the lyke 
maner uſed nowe at our days in ſtage playes.” STEEvENs. 


more 
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More ſweet than our bleſt fields: his royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing *, and“ cloys his beak, 
As when his god is pleas'd. 

All. Thanks, Jupiter! 

ici. The marble pavement cloſes, he is enter'd 
His radiant roof :—Away ! and, to be bleſt 
Let us with care perform his great beheſt. | Yaniſh. 

Poſt. [waking.] Sleep, thou haſt been a grandſire, 

and begot The e 

A father to me: and thou haſt created _ 
A mother, and two brothers: But (O ſcorn !) 

Gone! they went hence ſo ſoon as they were born. 
And ſo I am awake. Poor wretches, that depend 
On greatneſs' favour, dream as I have done; 

Wake, and find nothing. ——But, alas, I ſwerve : 
Many dream not to find, neither deſerve, | 

And yet are ſteep'd in favours ; ſo am I, 

That have this golden chance, and know not why. 
What fairies haunt this ground? A book? O, rare 

SY Me 5 e | 
Be not, as is our fangled world, a garment 

Nobler than that it covers: let thy effects 
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© Prunes the immortal wing, ] A bird is ſaid to prune him- 
ſelf when he clears his feathers from ſuperfluities. See Vol. II. 
p. 479. Vol. V. p. ag. STRIvVansS. . 
7 -—cloys his beak,] Perhaps we ſhould read, 
——claws his beak. TTRWRHITT. | 
A ley is the ſame with a claw in old language. FARMER. 
So in Gower, De Con faſſione Amantis, lib. iv. fol. 69: 
And as a catte wold ete fiſhes e 
| 6 Without wetynge of his clees. 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Underwood e 
4 — from the ſeize 
* Of vulture death and thoſe relentleſs cleys. 
Barrett, in his Alvearie, 1580, ſpeaks of a diſeaſe in cat- 
tell betwixt the cles of their teete.” And in the Book of Hawk- 
ing, &c. bl. I. no date, under the article Pounces, it is ſaid, 
The cleis within the fote ye ſhall call aright her pounces.” To 
</awy their beaks, is an accuſtomed action with hawks and eagles. 
e 1 5 1 „ STEEVENS. 
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Or ſenſeleſs ſpeaking, or a ſpeaking ſuch 
The action of my life is like it, which 


ariſes from part of it being ſpoke of the propheſy, and part 7 it. 
This writing on the tablet (ſays he) is ſtill a dream, or elſe tlie 


he this: This is a dream or madneſs, or both or nothing but whe- 
ther it be a ſpeech without conſciouſneſ3, as in a dream, or a ſpeech 


both in his text and his note, It is not in the old copy. 


> 


So follow, to be moſt unlike our courtiers, 
As good as promiſe. 


Reads ] 


Ihen as a lion's whelp ſhall, to himſelf unknows, 
without ſeeking find, and be embrac'd by a piece of 
tender air; and when from a ſtately cedar ſhall be 
lopt branches, which, being dead many years, ſhall 
after revive, be jointed to the old ſtock, and freſhly 
grow ; then ſball Poſthumus end his miſeries, Britain 
be fortunate, and flouriſh in peace and plenty, . 


3 "Tis ſtill a dream; or elfe ſuch ſtuff and madmen 
Tongue, and brain not: either both, or nothing: 
As ſenſe cannot untie. Be what it is, 
I'll keep if but for ſympathy. 

3 „J, ill a dream; or elſe ſuch fluff as madmen 
Tongue, and brain not—do either both, or nothing 


_ Or ſenſeleſs ſpeaking, or a ſpeaking ſuch „„ 
As ſenſe cannot untie.—] The obſcurity of this paſſage 


raving of madneſs. Do thou, O tablet, either both or nothing; 
either let thy words and ſenſe go together, or be thy boſom a 
raſa tabula. As the words now ſtand they are nonſenſe, or at 
leaſt involve in them a ſenſe which I cannot develope. 

Es LF War BURTON. 
The meaning, which is too thin to be eaſily caught, I take to 


unintelligible, as in madneſs, be it as it is, 7t 7s like ny courſe of 
life, We might perhaps read, „„ 
Whether both, or nothing JokN so . 
The word—4o is inſerted unneceſſarily by Dr. Warburton, 


STEEVENS. 


Re. enier 


ET M Bu E L. 1 N E. 3 


Nes enter Gaolers, 


Gaol. Come, fir, are you ready for death? 

Poſt. Over-roaſted rather: ready long ago. 

Gaol. Hanging 1s the word, fir; if you be ready 
for that, you are well cook'd. 

Poſt. So, if I prove a good repaſt to the ſpectators, 
the diſh pays the ſhot. EE 

Gaol. A heavy reckoning for you, fir: But the 
comfort is, you ſhall be call'd to no more payments, 
fear no more tavern bills; which are often the ſad- 
neſs of parting, as the procuring of mirth : vou come 


in faint for want of meat, depart reeling with too 


much drink ; ſorry that you have paid: too much, 
and ſorry that you are paid too much; purſe and 
brain both empty: the brain the heavier, for being 
too light; the purſe too light, being drawn * of hea- 


vineſs: O! of this contradiction you ſhall now be 


quit,—O, the charity of a penny cord! it ſums up 
| thouſands in a trice: you have no true * debitor and 
crediter but it; of what's paſt, is, and to come, the 


and forry that you are paid too much; ] Tawern bills, 
ſays the gaoler, are the ſadneſs of parting, as the procuring of 


mirth—you depart reeling with too much drin; ſorry that you have 


aid too much, and—what ? ſorry that you are paid too much. 


Where is the oppoſition ? I read, And merry that you are paid ſo 


much. IL. take the ſecond paid to be paid, for appaid, filled, ſa- 
tiated, JOHNSON. 5 | 


—ſorry that you have paid oo much, and ſorry thut you are 


paid Yoo much; 


] i. e. ſorry that you have paid too much 


out of your pocket, and ſorry that you are paid, or /ubdued, too 


much by the liquor. So Falſtaff: 
E ſeven of the eleven I pay'd.” See Vol. I. p. 378. 
Vol. V. p. 346. STEEVENS. ey} 1 
being drawn of heavineſs:] Drawn is embowelPd, exen- 
trated, So in common language a fowl is ſaid to be drawn 
when its inteſtines are taken out. STEEVENS, 
| © enmondevitor and creditor 


] For an accounting book. 
V 
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diſcharge .—Your neck, ſir, is pen, book, 160 
counters; ſo the acquittance follows. 
Poſt. I am merrier to die, than thou art to live. 
Gaol. Indeed, fir, he that ſleeps feels not the 
tooth-ach : But a man that were to ſleep your ſleep, 
and a hangman to help him to bed, I think, he would 
change places with his officer: for, look you, ſir, 


you know not which way you ſhall go. 


Poſt. Yes, indeed, do I, fellow. 
Geol. Your death has eyes in's head then; 1 ben 
not ſeen him ſo piftur'd : you muſt either be directed 


by ſome that take upon them to know; or take upon 


yourſelf that, which I am ſure you do not know; 
or * jump the after-enquiry ory your own peril: and 


how you {hall ſpeed 1 in your journey 8 end, 1 think, 


you'll never return to tell one. 

Pot. I tell thee, fellow, there are none want eyes, 
to direct them the way I am going, but ſuch as Wink, 
and will not uſe them. 

Gaol. What an infinite mock is this, that a man 
ſhould have the beſt uſe of eyes, to ſee the way of 
blindneſs! I am ne, hanging's the way of winking, 


Enter a Me Heger. 


Meſ. Knock off bis manacles; bring your coat 
to the king. 


Pot. Thou bring'ſt good news; 1 am call'd to 
be made free. 
Gaol, I'll be hang'd then. 
Peoſt. Thou ſhalt be then freer than a gaoler; no 
bolts for the dead. ¶ Exeunt Poſtbumus, and Meſſenger. 
Gaol. Unleſs a man would marry a allows, and 


Jump the 2 zer. enguir—] That i is, venture at it with. 


out e 80 . 
« We'd Jump me life to come.” Jousson. 


beget 
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beget young gibbets, I never ſaw one ſo prone. 
Yet, on my conſcience, there are verier knaves de- 
Gre to live, for all he be a Roman: and there be ſome 
of them too, that die againſt their wills; ſo ſhould 
[, if I were one. I would we were all of one mind, 
and one mind good; O, there were deſolation of 
gaolers, and gallowſes ! I ſpeak againſt my preſent 
profit ; but my wiſh hath a preferment in't. ¶ Exit. 


FFF 
Cymbeline's tent. 


Enter Cymbeline, Belarius, Guiderius, Arviragus, 
Peiſanio, and Lords. I 


Cym. Stand by my ſide, you, whom the gods have 
-. made %%% | 
Preſervers of my throne. Woe 1s my heart, 

That the poor ſoldier, that fo richly fought, 

| Whoſe rags ſham'd gilded arms, whoſe naked breaſt 

Stept before targe of proof, cannot be found: _ 


I never ſaw one fo prone, —] i. e. forward. In this 
ſenſe the word is uſed in Wilfride Holme's poem, entitled The 
Fall and evil Succeſs of Rebellion, &c. 1537 = 
« Thus lay they in Doncaſter, with curtal and ſerpentine, 
« With bombard and bafiliſk, with men prone and vigorous,” . 
Again in Sir A. Gorges? tranſlation of the fixth book of Lucan: 
© ———oJ—{[heſlalan fierie ſkeecs | 
For uſe of war ſo prone and fit.” STEEveNns. 

3 Scene V.] Let thoſe who talk ſo confidently about the {kill 
of Shakſpeare's contemporary, Jonſon, point out the. concluſion 
of any one of his plays which is wrought with more artifice, and 
yet a leſs degree of dramatic violence than this. In the ſcene 
before us, all the ſurviving characters are aſſembled ; and at the 
expence of whatever incongruity the former events may have 
been produced, perhaps little can be diſcovered on this occaſion 
to offend the moſt ſcrupulous advocate for regularity : and, 1 
think, as little is found wanting to ſatisfy the ſpectator by a 
cataſtrophe which is intricate without confuſion, and not more 
rich in ornament than in nature. STEEVENS. 


SS. He 


anl.  CYMBELTNE, 


Such noble fury in ſo poor a thing 
Such precious deeds in? one that | promis d nought 


He ſhall be happy that can find him, * 
Our grace can make him ſo. 
Bel. I never ſaw 


But beggary and poor looks. 


m. No tidings of him? 


PÞi/. He hath been ſearch d afnong the dead and 
living, 
But no trace of him. 
Im. To my grief, I am 
The heir of his reward; which I will add 
To you, the liver, heart, and brain of Britain, 


[To o Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragu, 


By whom, I grant, ſhe lives: Tis now the time 


f Fo aſk of whence you are ;—1 eport it. 


Bel. Sir, 
In Cambria are we born, and gentlemen; E 


Further to boaſt, were neither true nor modeſt, 


Unleſs I add, we are honeſt. 
Im. Bow your knees: 


Ariſe my knights o' the battle; I create you 
Companions fo our perſon, and will fit you 


With dignities becoming your eſtates, 


4 — that promis'd nought 


But beggary and poor locks.] But how can it be ſaid, that 


one, whoſe poor looks promiſe beggary, promiſed poor hoks too? 


It was not the poor look which was promiſed ; ; that was viſible, 


We muſt read: 
But beggary and poor Luck. 
This ſets the matter right, and makes Bofavius ſpeak ſenſe and to 


. phe purpoſe. For there was the extraordinary thing; he pro- 


miſed nothing but por let, and yet performed all theſe wonders. 
WARBURTON. 


To promiſe nothing But poor /coks, may be, to give no o promik 


of COUrageous behaviour. JohNSsON. 
80 in K. Richard II. 

Jo hk ſo poorly and to ſpeak fo fair,” STEEVENS, 
knights o' the batile:— ] Thus in Stowe? s Chronicle, 
p. = edit. 1615: © Philip of F rance made Arthur Plantagenet 
knight of the fielde.” STEEVENS. 


Enter 


AH, 


CYMBELIN E. 345 
Enter Cornelius, and Ladies. \ 


There's buſineſs 1n theſe faces :—Why ſo ſadly 

Greet you our victory? you look like Romans, 

And not o' the court of Britain. 

Cor. Hail, great king! 

To ſour your happineſs, I muſt report 

The queen is dead. 

Cymn. Whom worſe than a phyſician 

Would this report become ? But I conſider, 

By medicine life may be prolong'd, yet death 

Will ſeize the doctor too. How ended ſhe ? 

Cor. With horror, madly dying, like her life; 

Which, being cruel to the world, concluded 

| Moſt cruel to herſelf, What ſhe confeſs'd, 

[ will report, ſo pleaſe you : Theſe her women 

Can trip me, if I err; who, with wet checks, 

Were preſent when ſhe finiſh'd. 

Gm. Pr'ythee, ſay. 
Cor. Firſt, ſhe confeſs'd ſhe never lov'd you; only 

Affected greatneſs g got by you, not you: 

Married your royalty, was wife to your place; i” 
Abhorr'd your perſon. | 
Im. She alone knew this: 

And, but ſhe ſpoke it dying, I would not 

| Believe her lips in opening it. Proceed. 

Cor. Your daughter, whom ſhe bore in hand to love 

With ſuch integrity, ſhe did confeſs 

Was as a ſcorpion to her ſight; whoſe life, 

But that her flight prevented it, ſhe had 

Ta'en off by poiſon. 

Im. O moſt delicate fiend! 

Who is't can read a woman ?—TIs there more? 

Cor. ka ſir, and worle. She did confeſs, ſhe 
* 5 

For you a mortal mineral; which; being took, 

hould by the minute feed on life, and ling” ring, 
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as CYMBELLEFNS 


By inches waſte you: In which time ſhe purpose 
By watching, weeping, tendance, kiſſing, to 
O'ercome you with her ſhew : yes, and in time, 
1 (When ſhe had fitted you with her craft) to work 
«I Her ſon into the adoption of the crown, 

But failing of her end by his ſtrange abſence, 
10 Grew ſhameleſs-deſperate; open'd, in deſpight 
1 Of heaven and men, her purpoſes; repented 

9 ö The ills ſhe hatch'd were not effected; fo, 


— — — 
1 — 2 
— — — 


6 
0 
[ 


| 
!! 
if 
Wit! 
l 
I! 
| 


Dieppairing, dy'd. 1 

4 Om. Heard you all this, her women? 

Ji | : . | 

ii Lady. We did, fo pleaſe your highneſs. 

0 Cym. Mine eyes 5 
Were not in fault, for ſhe was beautiful; 
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Mine ears, that heard her flattery; nor my heart, 
That thought her like her ſeeming ; it had been 
; eie : 

To have miſtruſted her: yet, O my daughter! 
That it was folly in me, thou may'ſt ſay, 
And prove it in thy feeling. Heaven mend all! 


— 
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Enter Lucius, lachimo, and other Raman priſoners; | 
Poſthumus behind, and Imogen. 


=_ Thou com'ſt not, Caius, now for tribute; that 
. _ The Britons have raz'd out, though with the loſs 
[ Of many a bold one ; whoſe kinſmen have made ſuit, 
Ihat their good ſouls may be appeas'd with ſlaughter } 
Of you their captives, which ourſelf have granted: 
li So, think of your eſtate. 
Tuc. Conſider, fir, the chance of war: the day 
Was yours by accident; had it gone with us, 
Wo We ſhould not, when the blood was cold, have 
3 bhreaten'd * 2 8 
| | Our priſoners with the ſword. But ſince the gods 
| | Will have it thus, that nothing but our lives 
| May be call'd ranſom, let it come: ſufficeth, 

A Roman with a Roman's heart can ſuffer : 

2 5 e IM Auguſtus 


zuguſtus how to chink: on't: And 00 much 
For my peculiar care. This one thing only 
ill entreat; My boy, a Briton born, 
[et him be ranſom'd : never maſter had 
A page ſo kind, ſo duteous, diligent, 
do tender over his occaſions, true, 
g feat, ſo nurſe- like: let his virtue join 
With my 8 8 which, I'll make bold, your high- 
mo: -- 
Cannot deny ; he hath done no Briton harm, 
Though he have ſerv'd a Roman: fave him, fir, 
And ſpare no blood beſide. 
Om. T have ſurely ſeen him; 
His 7 favour is familiar to me: - Boy), 
Thou haſt look'd thyſelf into my. grace, and art 
Mine own. I know not why, wherefore, I fay, 
Live, boy: ne'er thank thy maſter; live: 
And aſk of Cymbeline what boon thou wilt, 
Fitting my bounty, and thy ſtate, I'll give it; 
Yea, though thou do demand a priſoner, 
The nobleſt talen. 
Ino. I humbly thank your highneſs. 8 5 
Luc, I do not bid thee beg my life, 5 lad; 
And yet, I know, thou wilt. 
Ino. No, no; alack, 
There's other work in hand; I ſee a thing 
| Bitter to me as death: your life, good maſter, 
Muſt ſhuffle for itſelf. 
Luc. The boy diſdains me, 
He leaves me, ſcorns me: Briefly die their joys, 
That place them on the truth of girls and boys.— 
Why ſtands he ſo perplex'd? 
Im. What wouldſt thou, boy? 
love thee more and more; think more and more 


To bs feat, ] So ready; ſo dextrous in waiting. Jonnson. 
" ——favour is familiar —] I am acquainted with his 
countenaace, Jonson. 
What's 
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And lend my beſt On. What's thy name? 


He would have ſpoke to us. 


To good, or bad. . and Water come forward. 


has made nonſenſe of this paſſage. One grain might reſemble 


343 Er N 
What's beſt to aſk. Know'ſt him thou look i on) 


ſpeak, 

Wilt have him live? Is he thy kin? thy friend? 
Imo. He is a Roman; no more kin to me, 
Than I to your highneſs; Shs being born your 

vaſſal, 
Am ſomething nearer. 
Cym. Wherefore ey'{t him fo? 
The. T'II tell you, fir, in Private; if you pleaſe 
To give me hearing. 
Gymn. Ay, with all my heart, 


Imo. Fidele, ſir. 
Cym. Thou art my good youth, my page; 
I'll be thy maſter * Walk with me; ſpeak freely, 
| Cymbeline and Tmogen walk aſide, | 
| : Bol, Is not this boy reviv'd from death ? 
Arv. One ſand another 
Not more reſembles: That ſweet roſy lad, 
Who dy'd, and was Fidele What think you? 
-Guid, The fame dead thing alive. 
Bel. Peace, peace! ſee further ; he 5 us not; 
forbear; 
Creatures may be alike: were't he, I am 6. | 


Guid. But we ſaw him dead. 

Bel. Be ſilent; let's ſee further. 

Fit It wy my mites; 8 Lit 
Since ſhe is living, let the time run on, 


e ſand another 
Not more reſembles that faveet _ lad ] A flight corruption 


another, but none a human form. We ſhould read: 
Not more reſembles, than he th* ſweet roſy lad. 
WARBURTON. | 
There was no great difficulty in the line, which, when pro- 
perly pointed, needs no alteration. JounsoNn. | 


Cym, 


CYMBELIN E. 349 


In. Come, ſtand thou by our ſide; . 
Make thy demand aloud. —Sir, ſtep you forth; | 
8 's [To Iachimo. 
Give anſwer to this boy, and do it freely ; 
Or, by our greatneſs, and the grace of it, 
Which is our honour, bitter torture ſhall 
- oo the truth from falſhood. 
him. - 


of whom he had this ring. 

Pot. What's that to him? why [ Afide. 
Cm. That diamond upon your finger, ſay, 

How came it yours? . 
Which, to be ſpoke, would torture thee. 
On. How! me? | 


„ 5 4 
Torments me to conceal. By villainy 
| got this ring; *twas Leonatus“ jewel, 


VVV ; 1 
As it doth me) a nobler fir ne' er ne'er liv'd 
'Twixt ſky and ground. Wilt thou hear more, my 
LESS. e Seas 
Om. All that belongs to this. 
lach. That paragon, thy daughter, — . 
For whom my heart drops blood, and my falſe ſpirits 
'(uail to remember, —Give me leave; I faint. 


WW = 

[ had rather thou fhouldſt live while nature will, 
Than die ere J hear more: ſtrive, man, and ſpeak. 
lach. Upon a time, (unhappy was the clock 


The word is common to many authors. See Vol. III. p. 309. 
Vol. V. p. 408. STEEVENS, 1 
That 


On, ſpeak to 


Ino. My boon is, that this gentleman may render 


lack, Thou'lt torture me to leave unſpoken that 


Feb. I am glad to be conſtrain'd to utter that 


Whom thou didſt baniſh; and (which more may 


On. My daughter! what of her? Renew thy | 


9 Quail to remember, | ] To quail 1s to fink into dejectobn. 
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For beauty that made barren the ſwell'd boaſt 
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350 c Y MBE LIN E. 


Tha! rack the hour!) it was in Rome, (accure; 
The manſion where!) 'twas at a feaſt, (O, would 
Our viands had been poiſon'd ! or, at leaſt, 
Thoſe which I heav'd to head!) the good Pop. 

humus, 9 as! | 
(What ſhould I ſay? he was too good, to be 
Where ill men were; and was the beſt of all 
Amongſt the rar'ſt of good ones) fitting ſadly, 
Hearing us praiſe our loves of Italy 


Of him that beſt could ſpeak; for feature, laming | 
| 5 The 


r feature, laning] Feature for proportion of part, 
which Mr. Theobald not underſtanding, would alter to fate. 
| | for feature, laming 5 | | 
The ſhrine of Venus, or ftraight-pight Minerva, 

Poſtures beyond brief nature; 


i. e. The ancient ſtatues of Venus and Minerva, which exceed. 
ed, in beauty of exact proportion, any living bodies, the work of 
brief nature; 1. e. of haſty, unelaborate nature. He gives the 

ſame character of the beauty of the antique in Antony and Clio. 
patra c 5 e | 9 85 

« O'er picturing that Venus where we ſee 

« The fancy out-work nature.” 5 es | 
It appears, from a number of ſuch paſſages as theſe, that our 
author was not ignorant of the fine arts. A paſſage in De Piles 
Cours de Peinture par Principes will give great light to the beauty 

of the text. Peu de ſentimens ont &te partagex ſur la beautt a: | 
Pantique, Les gens d'eſprit qui aiment les beaux arts ont eſtime 
dans tous les tems ces merveilleux ouvrages. Nous voyons dans |: 
anciens auizturs quantite de paſſages ou pour lower les beautez vi- 
vantes on les comparoit aux ſtatues.” Ne vous imagines (dit 
Maxime de Tyr) de pouvoir jamais trouver une beauté naturelle, qui 
le diſpute aux ftatuts. Ovid, on il fait la deſcription de Ollare, l. 
plus beau de Centaures, dit, Qu'il avoit une fi grande vivacite dans | 
le viſage, que le col, les epaules, les mains, & l'eſtomac en 
etoient {i beaux qu'on pouvoit aſſurer qu'en tout ce qu'il avoit 
de Phomme c'etoit la meme beautẽ que Pon remarque dans les | 

ſtatuès les plus parfaites. Et Philoſtrate, parlant de la beauté 
de Neoptoleme, & de la reſemblance qu'il avoit avec fon pert 
Achille, dit: Qu'en beauté ſon pere avoit autant d'avantage 

ſur lui que les ſtatues en ont ſur les beaux hommes. Les au. 
teurs modernes ont ſuivi ces mémes ſentimens ſur _ 4 

| | Fs 1 | | | nt1que. 


2 3 ace cc ww Was, 
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The ſhrine of Venus, or ſtraight pight Minerva, 
poſtures beyond brief nature; for condition, 
A ſhop of all the qualities that man 
Loves woman for; beſides, that hook of wiving, 
Fairneſs, which ſtrikes the eye: 
Cym. 1 ſtand on fire: 
Come to the matter.. 
ſach. All too ſoon I ſhall, 
Unleſs thou wouldſt grieve quickly.—This Poſt- 
humus, | 5 
{Moſt like a noble lord in love, and one 
That had a royal lover) took his hint; 
And, not diſpraiſing whom we prais'd, (therein 
He was as calm as virtue) he begen 
His miſtreſs picture; which by his tongue being 
face, . FO 1 
And then a mind put in't, either our brags 


P Atigue. . Je reporterai ſeulment celui de Scaliger. Le 
moyen (dit il) qui nous puiſſions rien voir qui approche de la per- 


ſection des belles ſtatues, puiſquil eſt permis a Part de choiſir, de 


retrancher, d*ajouter, de diriger, & qu'au contraire, la nature 


veſt toujours alterèe depuis la creation du premier homme en qui 


Dieu joignit la beauté de la forme a celle de l'innocence.“““ This 


laſt quotation from Scaliger well explains what Shakſpeare meant 


by—brizf nature —i. e. inelaborate, haſty, and careleſs as to the 
elegance of form, in reſpect of art, which uſes the peculiar ad- 
dreſs, above explained, to arrive at perfection. WarBuRTON. 


I cannot help adding, that paſſages of this kind are but weak 
proofs that our poet was converſant with what we call at preſent 


the fne arts, The pantheons of his cn age (ſeveral of which 1 
have ſeen) afford a moſt minute and particular account of the 
different degrees of beauty imputed to the different deities ; and 
as Shakſpeare had at leaſt an opportunity of reading Chapman's 
tranſlation of Homer, the firſt part of which was publiſhed in 1596, 


with additions in 1598, and entire in 1611, he might have taken 


theſe 1deas from thence, without being at all indebred to his own 
particular obſervation, or acquaintance with ſtatuary and paint- 
ng. Itis ſurely more for his honour to remark how well he has 
employed the little knowledge he appears to have had of ſculp- 
ture or mythology, than from his frequent alluſions to them to 
ſuppoſe he was intimately acquainted with either. STEEVENS. 
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Were crack'd of kitchen trulls, or his deſcription 
Prov'd us unſpeaking ſots. 


Im. Nay, nay, to the purpoſe. 


lach. Your daughter's chaſtity - there it begins. — 


He ſpake of her, as Dian had hot dreams, 
And ſhe alone were cold: Whereat, I; wretch! 
Made ſcruple of his praiſe; and wager'd with him 
Pieces of gold, *gainſt this which then he wore 
Upon his honour'd finger, to attain 

In ſuit the place of his bed, and win this ring 
By hers-and mine adultery : he, true knight, 
No leſſer of her honour confident 

Than I did truly find her, ſtakes this ring; 
And would ſo, had it been a carbuncle* | 
Of Pheebus' wheel; and might fo ſafely, had it 
Been all the worth of his car. Away to Britain 
Poſt I in this deſign: Well may you, fir, 
Remember me at court, where I was taught 
Of your chaſte daughter the wide difference 
*T wixt amorous and villainous. Being thus quenchd 
Of hope, not longing, mine Italian brain 
Gan in your duller Britain operate 
Moſt vilely; for my vantage, excellent; 

And, to be brief, my practice ſo prevail'd, 
That I return'd with fimular proof enough 

'To make the noble Leonatus mad, 

By wounding his belief in her renown 

With tokens thus, and thus; averring notes 
Of chamber-hanging, pictures, this her bracelet, 
(O, cunning, how I got it!) nay, ſome marks 
Of ſecret on her perſon, that he could not 

But think her bond of chaſtity quite crack'd, 


2 a carbuncle, Fe. ] So in Antony and Cleopatra: 
«<< He has deſerv'd it, were it carbuncled 
Like Phebus car.“ STEEVENS. 


averring notes] Such marks of the chamber and 
Fate, as averred or confirmed my report. Jo NSON- 


3 


I having 
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1 having ta'en the forfeit, Whereupon,— 
Methinks, I ſee him now, 
Poſt. Ay, ſo thou do'ſt. [ Coming forward, 

Italian fiend l Ah me, moſt credulous fool, 
Foregious murderer, thief, any thing 
That's due to all the villains paſt, in being, 
o come O, give me cord, or knife, or poiſon, 
Some upright juſticer +! Thou, king, ſend out 
For torturers ingenious: it is I 
That all the abhorred things o' the earth amend, 
By being worſe than they. I am Poſthumus, 
That kill'd thy daughter ;—villain-like, I lie; 
That caus'd a leſſer villain than myſelf, 
A ſacrilegious thief, to do't :—the temple 
Of virtue was ſhe; yea, * and ſhe herſelf. 
Spit, and throw ſtones, caſt mire upon me, ſet 
The dogs o' the ſtreet to bay me: every villain 
Be call' d, Poſthumus Leonatus; and 
Be villainy leſs than *twas O Imogen E 
My queen, my life, my wite! O Imogen, 
Imogen, Imogen ! 
Imo. Peace, my lord; hear, hear 
Poſt. Shall's have a play of this? Thou ccornſul 
page, 
There lie thy part. [Striking ber, ſhe falls, 
Piſ. O, gentlemen, help 
Mine, and your miſtreſs—O, my lord Poſhumus! 


——ꝶ—— a” 


* Some upright juſticer !] I meet with this antiquated word i in 
The Tragety of Darius, %%% 
this day, 
cs Th eternal juſticer ſees through the ſtars. 
Again in Law Tricks, &c. 1608: 
No: we muſt have an upright jufticer.” | 
Again, in Warner's Albion's England, 1602, book x. chap. $4+ | 
„ Precelling his progenitors, a jufticer upright,” 
OTEEVENS, 
and ſhe berſelf.] That is, She was not only the temple of 
virtue, but virtue herſelf. Jouns0n. 


YOL 38 A 2 1 You 


You ne'er bil- d Imogen till 1 help!— 
Mine honour'd lady! 

Om. Does the world go round? 

Poſt. How come theſe ſtaggers on me? 

Piſ. Wake, my miſtreſs! 

Cym. If this be ſo, the gods do mean to ſtrikem me 
To death with mortal joy. 

Piſ. How fares my miſtreſs ? 

Imo. O, get thee from my ſight; 
Thou gav t me poiſon : dangerous fellow, hence! 
Breathe not where princes are. 

Om. The tune of Imogen! 

Pif. Lady, the gods throw ſtones of ſulphur on 

| me, if 

That box L gave you was not thought by me 
A precious thine; I had it from the queen. 

Cym. New matter ſtill? 

Fs It poiſon'd me. 


Cor. O gods! 


left out one thing which the queen confeſs'd, 
Which muſt approve thee honeſt: If Piſanio 
Have, faid ſhe, given his miſtreſs that confection 
W hich I gave him for cordial, the 1 is ſerv'd 
As ! would ſerve a rat. 

m. What's this, Cornelius 7 


Cor. The queen, fir, very oft importun'd me 
To temper poiſons for her; ſtill pretending 
The ſatisfaction of her knowledge, only 


In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs, 


Of no eſteem: I, dreading that her purpoſe 
Was of more danger, did compound for her 


A certain ſtuff, which, being ta'en, would ceaſe 


The preſent power of life; but, in ſhort time, 
All offices of nature ſhould again 


Do their due functions.— Have you ta en of it: 


hee flaggers ] This wild and debian perturba- 
ion, Staggers is the horſe's . Joh x SON. 


* 


Tuo. 
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Ino. Moſt like I did, for I was dead. 

Bel. My boys, 5 , 
There was our error. 

Guid. This is ſure Fidele. 

Ino. Why did you throw your wedded lady from 

=, 

Think, that you are upon a rock and now 
Throw me again. | 

Poſt. Hang there like fruit, my ſoul, 
Till the tree die! 

m. How now, my fleſh, my child? 
What, mak'ſt thou me a dullard 3 in this act © 2 
Wilt thou not ſpeak to me? 


Imo. Your bleſſing, ſir. [ Kneeling. 
Bel. Though you did love this youth, I blame you 
not; 


Fou had a motive for t. 7 0 Gul and Arviragus. 
Cm. My tears, that fall, 
Prove holy water on thee! Imogen, 
Thy mother's . 


F 


7 Think, that you are upon a rock ; 
the anſwer, there is little meaning. l ſuppoſe, ſhe would ſay, 
Conſider ſuch another act as equally fatal to me with precipita- 
tion from a rock, and now let me ſee whether you will repeat it. 

Jonnson. 
Perhaps only a ſtage direction is wanting to clear this paſſage 
from obſcurity. Imogen firſt upbraids her huſband for the vio- 
lent treatment ſhe had juſt experienced; then confident of the re- 
turn of paſhon which ſhe knew mult ſucceed to the diſcovery of 
her innocence, the poet might have meant her to ruſh into his 
arms, and while ſhe clung about him faſt, to dare him to throw 


her off a ſecond time, left that precipitation ſhould prove as fatal 


do them both, as if the place where they ſtood had been a rock. 
To which he replies, hang there, i. e. round my neck, till the 
frame that now ſupports you ſhall decay. STEEVENS, 


* —a dullard—] In this place means a perſon ſtupidly uncon- 


cern'd. So in Hiſtriomaſtiæ, or the Player whipt, 1610: 
What dullard! would'ſt thou doat in ruſty art?“ 
Again, Stanyhurſt in his verſion of the firſt book of Virgil, 1582: 

We Moores, lyke dullards, are not ſo wytles abyding.“ 


STEEVENS. 


Aa 2 „ 


—] In this ſpeech, or in 
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Imo. I'm ſorry for't, my lord. 

m. O, ſhe was naught; and 'long of her it was, 
That we meet here fo ſtrangely : Bur her ſon 
Is gone, we know not how, nor where, 

Pif. My lord, 5 
Now fear is from me, I'll ſpeak troth. Lord Cloten, 
Upon my lady's miſſing, came to me 
With his ſword drawn; foam d at the onen and 
| ſwore, _ 
1f I diſcover'd not which way ſhe was gone, 

It was my 1nſtant death : By accident, 
I had a feigned letter of my maſter's _ 

Then in my pocket; which directed him 
To ſeek her on the mountains near to Milford; 
Where, in a frenzy, in my maſter's garments, 
Which he inforc'd from me, away he poſts 
With unchaſte purpoſe, and with oath to violate 
My lady's honour : what became of him, 

1 further know not. 

Guid. Let me end the ſtory : 

I ſlew him there. 

Cym. Marry, the gods forefend |! 

I would not thy good deeds ſhould from my lips 
Pluck a hard ſentence: pr ythee, valiant youth, 
Deny' t again. 

Guid. 1 have ſpoke it, and I did it. 

m. He was a prince. 

Guid. A moſt incivil one: The wrongs he did me 
Were nothing prince-like; for he did provoke me 
With language that would make me ſpurn the ſea, 
If it could 1o roar to me: I cut off's head; 

And am right glad, he 1s not ſtanding here 
To tell this tale of mine. 
Tm. I am ſorry for thee: 

By thine own tongue thou art condemn'd, and muſt 
Epe our law : Thou art dead. 
Imo. That headleſs man 
T thought had been my lord. 


CYMEELINE ug 


00 11; Bind the offender, 

And take him from our preſence. 

Bel. Stay, fir king: 

This man 1s better than the man he ſlew, 

As well deſcended as thyſelf ; and hath 

More of thee merited, than a band of Clotens 
Had ever ſcar for. Let his arms alone; 


[To the guard, 


They were not born for bonda 
Om. Why, old ſoldier, 

Wut thou undo the worth thou art unpaid for, 

9 By taſting of dur wrath ? How of deſcent 

As good as we ? 
rv. In that he ſpake too far. 

Om. And thou ſhalt die for't. 

gel. We will die all three: 

But I will prove, that two of us are as good 
As I have given out him.—My ſons, I muſt, 
For my own part, unfold a dangerous ſpeech, 
Though, haply, well for you, 

 Arv. Your danger's ours. 

Cuid. And our good his. 

Bel. Have at it then.— 7 
By leave; Thou had'ſt, great king, , a ſubject, who 
Was call'd Belarius, 
m. What of him? he is 
A baniſh'd traitor. 

Bel. He it is, that hath 


ge. 


9 By taſting if our wrath ? a] But how did Belarius ah 

or forteit his merit by Za/ting or e the king's wrath ? We 
ſhould read : 
Buy haſting of our wrath FE 
i. e. by haftening, provoking ; and as ſuch a provocation is un- 
dutiful, the demerit, conſequently, undoes or makes void his 
former worth, and all pretenſions to reward. WarBuRToON. 

There is no need of change ; the conſequence is taken for the 
whole action; 3 by N 18 2 forcing us to make '; +” | 
JokNsox. 


Aa 3 Aſſum' d 
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: Aſſum'd this age: indeed, a baniſh” d man; 
I know not how, a traitor. 

m. Take him hence; 
The whole world ſhall not ſave him. 

Bel. Not too hot: 5 
Firſt pay me for the nurſing of thy ſons; 
And let it be confiſcate all, ſo ſoon 
As I have receiv'd it. 

Cym. Nurſing of my ſons ? 

Bel. I am too blunt, and ſaucy : Here's my knee: 
Ere I. ariſe, I will prefer my ſons; 

Then, ſpare not the old father. Mighty ſir, 
Theſe two young gentlemen, that call me father, 
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110 And think they are my ſons, are none of mine; g 
10 1 They are the iſſue of your loins, my liege, | 
11 And blood of your begetting. ö | 
Wan | m. How! my iſſue? _ | 
= Bel. So ſure as you your Father's. I, old Morgan, 
„ 


wh Am-that Belarus whom you ſometime baniſh'd: 
Tour plea ſure was my near offence, my puniſhment 
. \__ „ 5 Itſelf, 


13 Aſſum'd zhis age: 3 believe is the ſame as reach'd or 
| 41:78 attain'd this age. DOTEEVENS, 


FARM As there is no reaſon to imagine that Belarius had aſſumed 


6 the appearance of being older than he really was, I ſuſpect that, 
„ inſtead of age, we ought to read gage; ſo that he may be under- 
| ſtood to refer to the engagement, which he had entered into, a few 
| lines before, in theſe words: 

Well 8 -We will die all three; 

Wilt 8 But I will prove two of us are as good 

[1480 « As I have given out him.“ TYRWHITT. 
. our pleaſure was my near offence,—] I think this paſſage 
„ may better be read thus: 

0 | Your pleaſure was my dear offence, my puniſhment 

| 


q ii 


1 Itſelf as all my treaſon ; that [ ſuffer'd, 
M | Was all the harm I did. 


"pt The offence which coſt me ſo dear was s only your caprice. My 
Wi ſufferings have been all my crime. JOHNSON. 


| 
a 
1 Ihe reading of the old copies, though corrupt, is generally 
Al 
\* 
f 


nearer to the truth than that of the later editions, which, for 0 
moſt part, adopt the 1 of their reſpective ages. 
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Itſelf, and all my treaſon ; that I ſuffer'd, 

Was all the harm I did. Theſe gentle princes 
(For ſuch, and ſo they are) theſe twenty years 
Have I train'd up : thoſe arts they have, as I 
Could put into them; my breeding was, fir, as 
Your highneſs knows. Their nurſe, Euriphile, 
Whom for the theft I wedded, ſtole theſe children 
Upon my baniſhment : I mov'd her to't; 

Having receiv'd the puniſhment before, 

For that which I did then : Beaten for loyalty 
Excited me to treaſon : Their dear loſs, _ 

The more of you 'twas felt, the more it ſhap'd 
Unto my end of ſtealing them. But, gracious ſir, 
Here are your ſons again; and I muſt loſe 
Two of the ſweet'lt compantons in the world. 
The benediction of theſe covering heavens _ 
Fall on their heads like dew ! for they are worthy 
To inlay heaven with ſtars. | 1 5 
Om. Thou weep'ſt, and ſpeak'ſt. 

The ſervice, that you three have done, is more 
Unlike than this thou tell'ſt: I loſt my children; 
If theſe be they, I know not how to wiſh EE 
A pair of worthier ſons. 5 

Bel. Be pleas'd a while. , 3 

This gentleman, whom I call Polydore, 
Moſt worthy prince, as yours, is true Guiderius: 
This gentleman, my Cadwal, Arviragus, 


inſtance occurs in the play of Cymbeline, in the laſt ſcene. Be- 
larius ſays to the king : „ . 

Your pleaſure was my zear offence, my puniſhment 
Itſelf, and all my treaſon. ——— 5 
Dr. Johnſon would read dear offence. In the folio it is acere; 
which plainly points out to us the true reading meere, as the 
word was then ſpelt. YR WIITT. EE | 
5 Thou weep'ſt and ſpeak'/t.] ** Thy tears give teſtimony to the 
ſincerity of thy relation; and I have the leſs reaſon to be incre- 
dulous, becauſe the actions which you have done within my 
knowledge are more inciedible than the ſtory which you relate.“ 


Ihe king reaſons very juſtly. JonxSOx. 


TT Tour 
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Your younger princely ſon ; he, ſir, was lap'd 
In a moſt curious mantle, wrought by the hand 


Of his queen mother, which, for more Probation Hath 
I can with eaſe produce. Pitti 
m. Guiderius had 
Upon his neck a mole, a ſanguine ſtar ; And 
It was a mark of wonder. How 
Bel. This is he; WI 
Who hath upon him ſtill that natural ſtamp: 
It was wiſe nature's end in the donation, And 
To be his evidence now,. kn 
m. O, what am I And 
A mother to the birth of three? Ne er mother Fron 
Rejoic'd deliverance more :—Bleſt may you be +, Wil 
That, after this ſtrange ſtarting from your orbs, Pol 
Your may reign in them now —0 Imogen, Ane 
Thou haſt loſt by this a kingdom. On 


Ino. No, my lord; | 
I have got two worlds by't.—O0 my gentle bro. 
thers, a 
Have we thus met? O never ſay hereafter, | 
But I am trueſt ſpeaker : you call'd me brother, 
When I was but your ſiſter ; I you brothers, 
5 When you were ſo indeed. 
cm. Did you e'er meet? 
Arv. Ay, my good lord. 
Guid. And at firſt meeting lov'd ; 
Continued ſo, until we thought he died. 
Cor. By the queen's dram ſhe (wallow d, 
Cym. O rare inſtinct! 


+ —may you be.] The old copy reads—pray you be. 4 
STEEVEN'\ WM 
* When you were fo, mndeed.) The folio gives: Þ 23 

When we were fo, indeed, 
If this be right, we muſt read: 
Imo. 1; you brothers. 


fry, When we were ſo, indeed. Jonnson, 
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When ſhall I hear all through? This © fierce abridg- 
ment 

Hath to it circumſtantial branches, which 

Diſtinction al be rich in.ä— Where? how liv'd 

ou * 

And „ you to ſerve our Roman captive? 

How parted with your brothers? how firſt met them? 

Why fled you from the court? and whither | 2 
Theſe, - | . 

And your three motives to the battle, with 

know not how much more, ſhould be demanded z 

And all the other by-dependancies, 

From chance to chance; but nor the time, nor place, 

Will ſerve our long * intergatories. See, 

poſthumus anchors upon Imogen; 

and ſhe, like harmleſs lightning, throws her eye 

On him, her brothers, me, her maſter; hitting 

Fach object with a joy: the counter- change 

s ſeverally in all. Let quit this ground, 

And ſmoke the temple with our ſacrifices.— 

Thou art my brother; ; So we'll hold thee ever. 


[70 Belariys. 
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6 —fierce abridgment] Fierce, is vehement, rapid. Jonnson, 
So, in Timon of Athens : 

Oh, the fierce wretchedneſs that glory brings! STEEVENS. 

THY 77 fled you from the court, and whether theſe 7 It muſt be 
zeHhed thus: 

Why fled you from the court ? and whither 5 Theſe, &c. 
The king 1s aſking his daughter, how ſhe has lived; why ſhe fled 
from the court, and to what place: and having enumerated ſo 
many particulars, he ſtops ſhort, TEHEORAL D. 

Hill ſerve our loug—] So the firſt folio. Later editors have 
omitted our, for the ſake of the metre, I ſuppoſe ; but unneceſ- 
larily ; as interrogatory is uſed by Shakſpeare as a word of five 
ſyllables. See the Merchant of Venice near the end, where in 
the old edition it is written inter gatory. TYTRW HIT. 

See alſo Vol. IV. p. 118. I believe this word was generally 
uſed as one of five ſyllables i in our author's time. Sq in Novella, 
by Brome, Add II. ſc. i. 

Then you muſt anſwer | 
To theſe intergatories.— Ae | 


Imo. 
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Imo. You are my father too; and did reli 
To ſee this gracious ſeaſon. 
Om. All o'erjoy'd, 
Save theſe in bonds: let them be joyful too, 
For they ſhall taſte our comfort. 
Imo. My good maſter, 
Iwill yet do you ſervice, 
Luc. Happy be you! 
m. The forlorn ſoldier, that ſo nobly foucht, 


362 


He would have well becom'd this place, and grac d 


The thankings of a king. 

De, I am, far; 

The ſoldier that did company theſe three 

In poor beſeeming; 'twas a fitment for 

The purpoſe I then followed: — That I was he, 


Speak, Iachimo; I had you down, and Men | 
Have made you finiſh, © 


lach. I am down again : : 
But now my heavy conſcience ſinks my knee, [Kneels, 
As then your force did. Take that life, 'beſeech you, 
Which I fo often owe: but, your ring firſt; 
And here the bracelet of the trueſt princeſs, 
That ever ſwore her faith. 

Poſt. Kneel not to me: 
The power that I have on you, is to ſpare you; 
The malice towards you, to forgive you: Live, 
And deal with others better. 

Im. Nobly doom'd : 
We'll learn our freeneſs of a ſon-in- law ; 3 
Pardon's the word to all. 

Arv. You holp us, ſir, 
As you did mean indeed to be our brother; 
Joy'd are we, that you are. 

Pot. Your ſervant, princes, —Good my lord of 

Rome, 
Call forth your ſoothſayer: As I lept, methought, 
Great Jupiter, 7 his eagle back d, 
6 Appear'd 


leve me, 
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-ar'd to me, with other ſprightly ſhews ? 
)f mine own kindred : when I wak'd, I found 
This label on my boſom ; whoſe containing 
b {o from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can 
Make no collection of it *: let him ſhew 
His {kill in the conſtruction. 
Luc. Philarmonus,- 1 5 
Sth. Here, my good lord. 
Lic, Read, and declare the meaning. 


Soothſayer reads. 


hen as a lion's whelp ſhall, to himſelf unknown, 
without ſeeking find, and be embrac'd by a piece of ten- 
' br air; and when from a ſtately cedar ſhall be lopt 


ranches, which, being dead many years, fhall after 
revive, be jointed to the old ſtock, and freſhly grow g 


then ſpall Poſthumus end his miſeries, Britain be fortu- 
ute, and flouriſh in peace and plenty, 


Thou, Leonatus, art the lion's whelp; 

The fit and apt conſtruction of thy name, 

being Leo-natus, doth import ſo much. 

The piece of tender air, thy virtuous daughter, 


; o mbeline. 


Which we call mollis aer; and mollis aer 
We term it mulier: which mulier, I divine, 


ls this moſt conſtant wife; [To Pof.] who, even now, 


Anſwering the letter of the oracle, 
Unknown to you, unſought, were clip'd about 
With this moſt tender air, 5 


—ſprightly pews =] Are ghoſtly appearances. STEEvens, 
Made no collection Mit.] A collection is a corollary, a con- 
quence deduced from premiſes. So, in Sir John Davies's poem 
on Le Immortality of the Soul- | 80 . | 
hen ſhe, from ſundry arts, one ſkill doth draw; 
© Gath'ring from divers fights, one act of war; 
„From many caſes like, one rule of law: 7 
„ 'Thele her collections, not the ſenſes are,” STEEvens, 


m. . 
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Although the victor, we ſubmit to Cæſar, 


\s 


m. This hati::ſome ſeeming. 

Sooth. The lofry cedar, royal Cymbeline, 
Perſonates thee: and thy lopt branches point 
Thy two ſons forth: who, by Belarius ſtolen, 
For many years thought dead, are now reviy'd, 
To the majeſtick cedar join'd ; whoſe iſſue 
Promiſes Britain peace and plenty. THI 

m. Well, and fo 


2 : nach in 

My peace we will begin :—And, Caius Lucius, 8 
pers of 
ſyſtem ( 
upon fe 
vation. 


. ad in 
Dur pe: 
del on 
Fre blo 


And to the Roman empire; promiſing 
To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were diſſuaded by our wicked queen; 


On whom heaven's juſtice, (both on her, and herd =” 
Jlath lay'd molt heavy hand. _ 
Soth. The fingers of the powers above do tune ll 
The harmony of this peace. The viſion mY 
Which I made known to Lucius, ere the ſtroke conc 
Of this yet ſcarce-cold battle, at this inſtant -_ 
1s full accompliſh'd : For the Roman eagle, 4 
From ſouth to weſt on wing ſoaring aloft, (el 
Leſſen'd herſelf, and in the beams © O' the ſun jad 1 
So vani{h'd : which fore-ſhew'd, our princely eagle; 4 
The imperial Cæſar, ſhould again unite bos, 
His favour with the radiant Cymbeline, gits 
Which ſhines here in the weſt, 8 
Cym, Laud we the gods ; 01 
And let our crooked ſmokes climb to their noftrils | had 
From our bleſt altars ! Publiſh we this peace on 
To all our ſubjects. Set we forward : Let = 
A Roman and a Britiſh enſign wave 
Friendly together: ſo through Lud's town march; xe 
ro 

8 My peace abe will begin FR, I think} it better to read: 0 

By peace we will begin. JokxsOx. 8 


On whom Heawen's Juftice 


-] The old copy reads: 


Whom Heavens, in W both on her and hers 
Have laid moſt 88 hand, MaLone, 


And} 


EN NI NE. 365 
Jad in the temple of great Jupiter 2 

Nur peace we'll ratify; ſeal it with feaſts.— 

det on there Never was a war did ceaſe, 
e bloody hands were waſh'd, with ſuch a peace. 


[ Exeunt omnes, 


THIS play has many juſt ſentiments, ſome natural dialogues, 
ud ſome pleaſing ſcenes, but they are obtained at the expence of 
nach incongruity. To remark the folly of the fiction, the ab- 


ſurdityof the conduct, the confuſion of the names, and man- 


gers of different times, and the impoſſibility of the events in any 
em of life, were to waſte criticiſm upon unreſiſting imbecility, 


zpon faults too evident for detection, and too groſs for aggra- 


ration, JOHNSON. 


\ book entitled Weſtward for Smelts, or the Waterman's fare 
if nad Merry Weſtern Wenches, whoſe Tongues albeit like Bell- 
clappers, they never leave ringing, yet their Tales arc ſweet, and 


publiſned at London in 1603; and again in 1620. To the 


wife of Standon the Green, and is as follows: 


dwelt in Waltam (not farre from London) a gentleman, which 
body was ſhe not. onely ſo rare and unparaleled, .but alſo in her 


0 happy in his choiſe, that he believed, in chooſing her, he 
lad tooke holde of that bleſſing which Heaven proffereth every 


bought her death: the cauſe I will tell your. 


Having buſineſſe one day to London, he took his leave 
very kindly of his wife, and, accompanied with one man, he 


and to be briefe, he went to ſupper amongſt other gentlemen. 
Amongſt other talke at table, one tooke occaſion to ſpeake of 
vomen, and what excellent creatures they were, ſo long as they 


will much content you. Written by Kinde Kitt of King ſtone. -Was 


ſcond tale in that volume Shakſpeare ſeems to have been in- 
tebted for part of the fable of Cymbeline. It is told by the Fiſh- 


In the troubleſome raigne of ag Henry the Sixth, there 


had to wife a creature moſt beautifull, ſo that in her time there 
were few found that matched her, none at all that excelled her; 
ſy excellent were the gifts that nature had beſtowed on her. In 


gits of minde, fo that in this creature it ſeemed that Grace 
and Nature ſtrove who ſhould excell each other in their gifts 
toward her. The gentleman, her huſband, thought himſelfe 


man once in his life. Long did not this opinion hold for cur- 
rant; for in his height of love he began fo to hate her, that he 


rode to London: being toward night, he tooke up his inne, 


continued loyal to man. To whom anſwered one, ſaying, 
This is truth, Sir; fo is the divell good ſo long as he doth no 
arme, which is meaner: his goodneſs and womens” * 
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+ will come both in one yeere; but it is ſo farre off, th 


men, I would give you the reply that approved untruth deſerr. 


from darknes, or the fire from cold. Pray, Sir, ſaid the other. 


yers, that wee may be quickly friends againe, than like fon). 


minde, than of any experience you have had of women's looſe. | 
art of corrupting. womens? chaſtitie, I will lay down heere a 
hundred pounds, againſt which you ſhall lay fifty pounds, and 
(for whoſe ſake I have ſpoken in the behalfe of all women) I doe 


freely give you leave to injoy the ſame; conditionally, you not 


| ſpeake and I will acquaint you where ſhe dwelleth : and beſides 


to winne the wager ; but it fell out otherwiſe : for the other 
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10 ged el 
or other 
neman d 
This vill 
| chole d. 
her in fl 
modelt Y 
tlewoma 
ntreate 
way) 0 
t0 you, 
ſor his 
from Y' 
welcom 
that he 
pleaſed 


this age ſhall live to ſee it. ; At none in 
This gentleman loving his wife dearely, and knowing þ 

to be free from this uncivill generall taxation of women, — 
behalf, ſaid, Sir, you are too bitter againſt the "Tae: J 
men, and doe ill, for ſome one's ſake that hath proved file J 
you, to taxe the generalitie of women-kinde with lightne Y 
and but I would not be counted uncivill amongſt theſe nd 


eth:—you know my meaning, Sir; conſtrue my words ag 50 
pleaſe. Excuſe me, gentlemen, if I be untivil; I anſyers i 
the behalfe of one who is as free from diſloyaltie as is the ſuns M 
fince wee are oppoſite in opinions, let us rather talke like w. | 


diers, which end their words with blowes. Perhaps this woman 


that you anſwere for, is chaſte, but yet againſt her will; for he ga 
many women are honeſt, *cauſe they have not the meanes and | ber hu 
opportunitie to be diſhoneſt : ſo is a thief true in priſon, be. HY 
cauſe he hath nothing to ſteale. Had I but opportunitie and inglec 
knew this ſame ſaint you ſo adore, I would pawne my life and kh 
whole eſtate, in a ſhort while to bring you ſome manifeſt token of } 3 
her diſloyaltie. Sir, you are yong in the knowledge of women? | nany 
lights; your want of experience makes you too credulous: theref 
therefore be not abuſed.” This ſpeech of his made the gentle. 10 

er 11 


man more out of patience than before, ſo that with much adoe | 
he held himſelfe from offering violence ; but his anger beeing a 
little over, he ſaid, — Sir, I doe verily beleeve that this vaine | 
ſpeech of yours proceedeth rather from a looſe and ill-manner'd ? 


the t 
went 
his, cl 
time 
longe 
ill in 
fore 
him 
Wit] 
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neſs: and fince you think yourſelfe ſo cunning in that divellim 


before theſe gentlemen 1 promiſe you, if that within a month's * 
ſpace you bring me any token of this gentlewoman's diſloyaltic | 


performing it, I may enjoy your money. If that be a match, 


I vow, as IJ am a gentleman, not to give her notice of any ſuch 
intent that is toward her. Sir, quoth the man, your proffer is 
faire, and I accept the ſame, So the money was delivered into 
the oaſt of the houſe his hands, and the ſitters by were witneſſes; 


ſo drinking together like friends, they went every man to his 0 
chamber. The next day this man, having knowledge of the 2 
bite rid thither, leaving the gentleman at the inne, who 8 
eing aſſured of his wife's chaſtitie, made no other account but A 


vowed 


77 - 3 


J either by force, policie, or free will, to get ſome jewell 
- other toy from her, which was enough to perſuade the gen- 
"op that he was a cuckold, and win the wager he had laid. 
Nhis villaine (for hee deſerved no better ſtile) lay at Waltam a 
chole day before he came to the fight of her; at laſt he eſpyed 
terin the fields, to whom he went, and kiſſed her (a thing no 
nodelt woman can deny). After his ſalutation, he ſaid, Gen- 
enoman, I pray pardon me, if I have beene too bold. I was 
ntreated by your huſband, which is at London, (I ding this. 
var) to come and ſee you ; by me he hath ſent his commends 
you, with a Kind intreat that you would note be diſcontented 
vr his long abſence, it being ſerious buſineſs that keepes him 
tom your light. The gentlewoman very modeſtly bade him 
nelcome, thanking him for his kindnes; withall telling him 
hit her huſband might command her patience ſo long as he 
pleaſed, Then intreated ſhee him to walke homeward, where 
ſe gave him ſuch entertainment as was fit for a gentleman, and 
ler huſband's friend. | 1 FL „ 

« [n the time of his abiding at her houſe, he oft would have 
ingled her in private talke, but ſhe perceiving the ſame, 
(knowing it to be a thing not fitting a modeſt woman) would 
never come in his ſight but at meales, and then were there ſo 
nany at boord, that it was no time for to talke of love-matters: 
therefore he ſaw he muſt accompliſh his deſire ſome other way; 
which he did in this manner. He having laine two nights at 
ber houſe, and perceiving her to bee free from, luſtful deſires, 
the third night he fained bimſelfe to bee ſomething ill, aud ſo 
went to bed timelier than he was wont. When he was alone in 
his chamber, he began to thinke with himfelfe that it was now 
tine to do that which he determined: for if he tarried any 
lnger, they -might have cauſe to think that he came for ſome 
Ill intent, and waited opportunity to execute the ſame : there- 
fore he reſolved to doe ſomething that night, that might win 
him the wager, or utterly bring him in deſpaire of the ſame. 
With this reſolution he went to her chamber, which was but a 
pare of ſtaires from his, and finding the doore open, he went 
in, placing himſelf under the bed. Long had he not lyne there, 
but in came the gentlewoman with her maiden ; who having 
been at prayers with her houſhold, was going to bed. She 
preparing herſelfe to bedward, laid her head-tyre and thoſe 
jewels ſhe wore, on a little table thereby: at length he perceiv- 
ed her to put off a littel crucifix of gold, which dayly ſhe wore 
next to her heart; this jewell he thought fitteſt for his turne 
aud therefore obſerved where ſhe did lay the ſame. e 
At length the gentlewoman, having untyred her ſelfe, 
vent to bed; her maid then bolting of the doore, tooke the 
candle, and went to bed in a withdrawing roome, onely ſepa- 
rated with arras. This villaine lay ſtill under the bed, liſten- 


ing 


voWe 


hund on himſelfe, to leap into the divel's mouth. Thus being 
n many mindes, but reſolving no one thing, at laſt he con, 
cluded to puniſh her with death, which had deceived his truſt, 


ind himſelfe utterly to forſake his houſe and lands, and follow 


be fortunes of king Henry. To this intent, he called his man, 


to whom he ſaid George, thou knoweſt I have ever held thee 


deare, making more account of thee than thy other fellowes ; 
ind thou haſt often told me that thou diddeſt owe thy life to me, 
which at any time thou wouldeſt be ready to render up to doe 
ne good. True, Sir, anſwered his man, I ſaid no more then, 


than I will now at any time, whenſoever you pleaſe, performe. 


believe thee, George, replyed he; but there is no ſuch need: 
Lonely would have thee doe a thing for me, in which is no 
preat danger; yet the profit which thou ſhalt have thereby ſhall 
:mount to my wealth. For the love that thou beareſt to me, 


aud for thy own good, wilt thou do this? Sir, anſwered George, 


more for your love than any reward, I will doe it, (and yet 
money makes many men valiant) ; pray tell me what it 1s? 
George, ſaid his maſter, this it is; thou muſt goe home, pray- 
ing thy miſtreſs to meet me halfe the way to London; but hav- 
ing her by the way, in ſome private place kill her: I mean as 
| ſpeake, kill her, I fay ; this is my command, which thou haſt 
romiſed to performe ; which if thou performeſt not, I vow to 
1 thee the next time thou comeſt in my ſight. Now for thy 
reward, it ſhall be this—Take'my ring, and when thou haſt done 


ny command, by virtue of it, do thou aſſume my place till my 
returne, at which time thou ſhalt know what my reward is; 


till then govern my whole eſtate, and for thy miſtreſs? abſence 
and my own, make what excuſe thou pleaſe; ſo be gone. 
Well, Sir, ſaid George, ſince it is your will, though unwill- 
ing Jam to do it, yet I will performe it. So went he his way 
toward Waltam; and his maſter preſently rid to the court, 
where hee abode with king Henry, who a little before was 
larged by the earle of Warwicke, and placed in the throne 
avaine, | J 8 

George being come to Waltam, did his dutie to his miſtris, 
vho wondered to ſee him, and not her huſband, for whom ſhe 
demanded of George; he anſwered her, that he was at Enfield, 
and did requeſt her to meet him there. To which ſhee willingly 
agreed, and preſently rode with him toward Enfield. At length, 
ey being come into a by-way, George began to ſpeake to her 
this manner—Miſtris, I pray you tell me, what that wife de- 
ſerves, who through ſome lewd behaviour of hers hath made her 
huſband to neglect his eſtates, and meanes of life, ſeeking by all 
neanes to dye, that he might be free from the ſhame which her 
nickedneſte hath purchaſed him? Why, George, quoth ſhee, 
lat thou met with ſome ſuch creature? Be it whomſoever, 
might I be her judge, I thinke her worthy of death. How 
eren ä B b | 


thinkeſt 
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thinkeft thou? Faith, miſtris, ſ:id be, I think & tg 


leſt in his rage he turne your butcher, but live in ſome diſguiſe, , 


. and aw 


ſo fully perſuaded that her offence deſerves that puniſhmen: that miſt 
purpoſe to be executioner to ſuch a one myſelfe: Miflris un the ti 
are this woman; you have ſo offended my maſter (you * were 
beſt, how, yourſelte), that he hath left his houſe, vowing neyen liered 
to ſee the ch till you be dead, and I am the man appointed 2 
by him to kill you. Therefore thoſe words which you mean 1 Jewo 
utter, ſpeake them preſently, for I cannot ſtay, Poor gentle. or he 
woman, at the report of theſe unkinde words (ill deſerved at hes for fh 
hands) ſhe looked as one dead, and uttering aboundance of teares that 1 
ſhe at laſt ſpake theſe words—And can it be, that my kindned herſe 
and loving obedience hath merited no other reward at his hand de {c 
than death? It cannot be. I know thou onely tryeſt me, how nothi 
patiently I would endure ſuch an unjuſt command. I'le tell thee reſoly 
heere, thus with body proſtrate on the earth, and hands lift ud come 
to heaven, I would pray for his preſervation ; thoſe ſhould bel heſid 
my worſt words: for death's fearful viſage ſhewes pleaſant tu and 
that ſoule that is innocent. Why then prepare yourſelfe, {aig i: 
George, for by heaven I doe not jeſt. With that ſhe prayed hin © fr 
ſtay, ſaying, —And is it ſo? Then what ſhould I defire to le, cane 
having loſt his favour, (and without offence) whom I ſo dearly to di 
loved, and in whoſe fight my happineſſe did conſiſt? Come, let tive: 
me die. Yet, George, let me have ſo much favour at thy hands, be a 
as to commend me in theſe few words to him: Tell him, my tt 
death I willingly imbrace, for I have owed him my life (yet nol all, a 
otherwiſe but by a wife's obedience) ever ſince I called him huſ. bin! 
band; but that I am guilty of the leaſt fault toward him, I ut- bes 
terly deny; and doe, at this hour of my death, defire that Hea- wart 
ven would powre down vengeance upon me, if ever I offended . 
him in thought. Intreat him that he would not ſpeake aughtY (new! 
that were ill on mee, when I am dead, for in good troth I have his l 
deſerved none. Pray Heaven bleſſe him; I am prepared now. N. E 
ſtrike pr'ithee home, and kill me and my griefes at once. be re 
«« George, ſeeing this, could not with-hold himſelfe from o 
ſhedding teares, and with pitie he let fall his ſword, ſaying, ſhe g 
Miſtris, that I have uſed you ſo roughly, pray pardon me, for ber 
was commanded ſo by my maſter, who hath vowed, if I let you ear 
live, to kill me. But I being perſwaded that you are innocent, tiere 
I will rather undergoe the danger of his wrath than to ſtaine my de 
not 4 


hands with the bloud cf your cleere and ſpotleſſe breſt: yet let 
me intreat you ſo much, that you would not come in his fight, by; 
eruc 
t0 fl 
men 
ſnce 
fan 
look 
Wen 


till time have opened the cauſe of his miſtruſt 
uiltleſſe; which, I hope, will not be long. M0 
To this ſhe willingly granted, being loth to die cauſeleſſe, 
and thanked him for his kindneſſe ; ſo parted they both, having 
teares in their eyes. George went home, where he ſhewed hi 
maſter's ring, for the government of the houſe till his maſter ws 
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„ and ſhewed you 
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nifris returne, which he ſaid lived a while at London, *ahuſe 
he time was ſo troubleſome, and that was a place where they 
vere more ſecure than in the country. This his fellowes be- 
lered, and were obedient to his will; amongſt whom hee uſed 
tinſelfe ſo kindely that he had all their loves. This poore gen- 
dewoman (miſtris of the houſe) in ſhort time got man's apparell 
fr her diſguiſe 3 ſo wand'red ſhe up and downe the countrey, 
tr ſhe could get no ſervice, becauſe the time was ſo dangerous 
dat no man knew whom he might truſt: onely ſhe maintained 
terſelfe with the price of thoſe jewels which ſhe had, all which 
he fold. At the laſt, being quite out of money, and having 
nothing left (which ſhe could well ſpare) to make money of, ſhe 
reſolved rather to ſtarve than ſo much to debaſe herſelfe to be- 
come a beggar. With this reſolution ſhe went to a ſolitary place 
beide Yorke, where ſhe lived the ſpace of two dayes on hearbs, 
| 2nd ſuch things as ſhe could there finde. | 
« In this time it chanced that king Edward, beeing come out 
of France, and lying there about with the ſmall forces hee had, 
came that way with ſome two or three noblemen, with an intent 
to diſcover if any ambuſhes were laid to take him at an advan- 
nge. He ſeeing there this gentlewoman, whom he ſuppoſed to 
be a boy, aſked her what ſhe was, and what ſhe made there in 
that privat place? To whom ſhee very wiſely and modeſtly with- 
all, anſwered, that the was a poore boy, whoſe bringing up had 
bin better than her outward parts then ſhewed, but at that time 
ſhe was both friendleſſe and comfortleſſe, by reaſon of the late 


warre, He beeing moved to ſee one ſo well-featur'd as ſhe was, 

to want, entertained her for one of his pages; to whom ſhe 

ewe herſelfe ſo dutifull and loving, that in ſhort time ſhe had 
us love above all her fellows. Still followed ſhe the fortunes of 
3 N. Edward, hoping at laſt (as not long after it did fall out) to 


be reconciled to her huſband. 0 © 
After the battell at Barnet, where K. Edward got the beſt, 
ſhe going up and downe amongſt the ſlaine men, to know whe- 
ther her huſband, which was on K. Henrie's fide, was dead or 
tlcaped, happened to ſee the other who had been her gheſt, lying 
ere for dead. She remembering him, and thinking him to be 
one whom her huſband loved, went to him, and finding him 
ot dead, ſhe cauſed one to helpe her with him to a houſe there- 
by; where opening his breſt to dreſſe his wounds, ſhe eſpied her 
crucilx, at ſight of which her heart was joyfull, hoping by this 
ind him that was the originall of her diſgrace: for ſhe re- 
nembering herſelfe, found that ſhe had loſt that crucifix ever 
luce that morning he departed from her, houſe ſo ſuddenly, But 
ping nothing of it at that time, ſhe cauſed him to be carefully 
looked unto, and brought up to London after her, whither ſhe 
Wnt with the king, carrying the crucifix with her. 
e e 
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* On a time when he was a little recovered, me we 


giving him the crucifix which ſhe had taken 1 to bim, 


necke; to whom he ſaid “ Good gentle yout about hiy are mi 
for now in my miſery of ſicknes, e as Goh 2; 1 2 ſame; 0 
ſhould be moſt comfortable, it is to me moſt unco 0 picture in that 
and breedeth quch horrour in my conſcience, when Think bo. me 
wrongfully J got the ſame, that ſo long as I ſee it! al 1 how k. 
be in reſt, Now knew ſhe that he was the man that cauſ 4 the 1 
ſeparation *twixt her huſband and her ſelfe; yet ſaid ſhe 3 cat 3 
uſing him as reſpectively as the had before: onely 3 yy 4 759 before 
man in whoſe houſe he lay, to remember the words ke I wot 
ſpoken concerning the crucifix. Not long after, ſhe \ ug ume 
alone, attending on the king, beſeeched his grace to doe he bu, With 
tice on a villain that had bin the cauſe of all the miſer he 1 | . 
ſaffered. He loving her, above all his other pages ae 8 - ſying 
ſaid,.— Edmund (for ſo had ſhe named herſelfe) thou 6.0 my he 
have what right thou wilt on thy enemy ; cauſe him to be {n * 
for, and I will be thy judge myſelfe.“ She being glad of tie x 
. with the king's authority ſent for her huſband, whom ſhe heard 1 
was one of the priſoners that was taken at the battell of Barnet knee: 
ſhe appointing the other, now recovered, to be at the court tel 1 
ſame time. ; They being both come, but | not one ſeeing of he | 41 
other, the king ſent for the wounded man into the preſence; be- & 
fore whom the page aſked him how he came by the crucifix? Hef mou 
fearing that his villainy would come forth, denyed the wor 1:8 how 
had ſaid before his oaſt, affirming he bought it. With that ve oy 
called in the oaſt of the houſe where he lay, bidding him boldly 5 als 
ſpeake what he had heard this man ſay concerning the crucifix. a 5 
The oaſt then told the king, that in the preſence of this page = $0011 
heard him intreat that the crucifix might be taken from his fight 3 5 
for it did wound his conſcience, to think how wrongfully he badi 1 : 
gotten the ſame. Theſe words did the page averre; yet he uM - 
terly denyed the ſame, affirming that be bought it, and if curl 
he did ſpeake ſuch words in his ſickneſſe, they proceeded from x 
the lightneſſe of his braine, and were untruthes. 3 * 
_ © dhe ſeeing this villain's impudency, ſent for her huſbandf 1 
in, to whom ſhe ſhewed the crucifix, ſaying, Sir, doe you know, a 
doe you know this? Yes, anſwered hee, but would God 1 nero _ 
had knowne the owner of it. It was my wife's, a woman vir- 9 w. 
tuous, till this divell (ſpeaking to the other) did corrupt her AY 6 
purity,—who brought me this crucifix as a token of her incon-⸗ ve 
ſtancie. e „ | 4 
. With that the king ſaid—< Sirra now are you found tobe 


a knave. Did you not, even now, affirme you bought it!?“ 1088 
whom he anſwered with fearfull countenance—** And it like 
pour grace, I ſaid fo, to preſerve this gentleman's honour, and 

his wife's, which by my telling of the truth would have buff 


d # 


ye me this as A teſtimony of her love. of HS 

ae The gentlewoman, not being able longer to cover herſelfe 
iu that diſguiſe, ſaid—“ And it like your majeſty, give mee 
bare to ſpeake, and you ſhall ſee me make this villain confeſſe 
won he hath abuſed that good gentleman—The king having 
ren her leave, ſhe ſaid, ** Firſt, Sir, you confeſſed before your 
lat and my ſelfe, that you had wrongfully got this jewell ; then 
beſore his majeſtie you, affirmed you bought it; ſo denying your 
frmer words: Now you have denyed that which you fo boldly 
med before, and ſaid it was this gentleman's wife's gift. 
With his majeſtie's leave I ſay, thou art a villaine, and this is 


weviſe falſe.” Wich that ſhe diſcovered herſelfe to be a woman, 


ſying—“ Hadſt thou, villaine, ever any ſtrumpet's favour at 


my hands? Did I, for any ſinfull pleaſure I received from thee, 


below this on thee ? Speake, and if thou have any goodneſs left 

in thee, ſpeake the truth.“ VE OT 
« With that he being daunted at her ſudden fight, fell on bis 

knees before the king, beſeeching his grace to be mercifull unto 


him, for he had wronged that gentlewoman. Therewith told 


he the king of the match betweene the gentleman and himſelfe, 


and how he ſtole the crucifix from her, and by that meanes per- 
ſaaded her huſband that ſhe was a whore. The king wondered 


how he durſt, knowing God to be juſt, commit ſo great a vil- 
ainy ; but much more admired he to ſee his page to turn a gen- 


lewoman. But ceaſing to admire, he ſaid—“ Sir, (ſpeaking 
to her huſband) you did the part of an unwiſe. man to lay ſo 


fooliſh a wager; for which offence the remembrance of your folly 


b puniſhment inough ; but ſeeing it concernes me not, your 
wife ſhall be your judge.“ With that Mrs. Dorrill, thanking 
his majeſtie, went to her huſband, ſay ing Sir, all my anger 


to you I lay down with this kiſſe. He wond'ring all this while 


to ſee this ſtrange and unlooked-for change, wept for joy, de- 


ſring her to tell him how ſhe was preſerved ; wherein ſhe ſatis- 


fed him at full. The king was likewiſe glad that he had pre- 


ſerved this gentlewoman from wilfull famine, and gave judg- 
ment on the other in this manner: — That he ſhould reſtore the 


money treble which he had wrongfully got from him; and ſo 


was to have a yeere's impriſonment. So this gentleman and his 
vie went, with the king's leave, lovingly home, where they 
nere kindely welcomed by George, to whom for recompence he 
gave the money which he received : ſo lived they ever after in 
great content,” MaLONE. * 95 | 
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much indamaged ; for indeed ſhe, being a fecret friend of mine, 
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JSON G, ſung by Guiderius and Arviragus oven 


— 2 — — — 
— 
C . 


— 
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; No warling ghoſt ſhall dare appear 
| No wither'd witch ſhall here be ſeen, 
The female fays ſhall haunt the green, 


7 be rad br eaſt of at ev "ning bours 


With hoary moſs, and gather 'd flowers, 


| 5 
ben howling winds, and ang rain, 
Or midſs the chace on ev'ry plain, 


Belov'd, till life could Fs 10 3 


Fidele, Suppoſed to be dead, 
By Mr, 8 CoLtins, 
To fair Fidele's graſſy a 
Soft maids, and village hinds ſhall bring 


Each op'ning ſweet, of earlieſt bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing Spring. 


2. 
To vex with ſhrieks this quiet grove ; 


But ſhepherd lads aſſemble , 
And melting virgins own their love, 


No goblins lead their nightly crews 
And Ys hy grave with Peary dew, 


Shall kindly lend bis little aid, 


Te o deck tbe aun where thou art laid, 


In tempeſts ſhake the Hlvan ce 


The lender thought on thee 2 dwell, 
6. 
Zack lonely feene ſhall thee refre; 
For thee the tear be duly ſhed 


Aud mourn'd till pity s [elf be dead. 
e NO TR e 
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King of France. 


Earl of Kent. 


Phyſician. 
Fool, © 


_ Oſwald, Steward to Goneril, 
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Perſons Repreſented. 


Lear, King of Britain, 


Duke of Burgundy. 
Dake of Cornwall. 
Duke of Albany. 
Earl of Gloſter. 


Edgar, Son to Gloſter. 


Edmund, Baſtard Son to Glaſer, lad 
Curan, 4 Courtier. . oy 
g 4 [Ot 


A Captain, employed by Edmund. = 
A Herald. 


Old Man, Tenant to Gloſter. 
Servants to Cornwall. 


Goneril | he 
Goner1l, 1 
Regan, Bree Fo Lear. i 
Cordelia, : 
Knights ain on the King, Officers, Me fag : 


Soldiers, and Arten ant. 
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S 
King Lear”s Nai | | 
Enter Kent, Gloſter, and Edmund. 


Kent. 1 thought, the king had more affected the 
Juke of Albany, than Cornwall, 
1 1 


! The ſtory of this tragedy had found its way into many bal- 
lads and other metrical pieces; yet Shakſpeare ſeems to have 
been more indebted to the True Chronicle Hiſtory of King Leir. 
and his Three Daughters, Gonorill, Ragan, and Cordella, 1605, 
(which I have already publiſhed at the end of a collection of the 
quarto copies) than to all the other performances together. It 
appears from the books at Stationers? Hall, that ſome play,on this 
ſubject was entered by Edward White, May 14, 1594. A 
booke entituled, The moſte famous Chronicle Hyſtorie of Leire King 
of England, and his three Daughters.” A piece with the ſame 
title is entered again, May 8, 1605; and again Nov. 26, 1607. 
See the extracts from theſe Entries at the end of the Prefaces, 
ke. From The Mirror of Magiſtrates, 1586, Shakſpeare has, 
however, taken the hint for the behaviour of the Steward, and 
the reply of Cordelia to her father concerning her future marri- 
age. The epiſode of Gloſter and his ſons muſt have been bor- 
rowed from Sidney's Arcadia, as I have not found the leaſt trace 
of it in any other work. I have referred to theſe pieces, when- 
ever our author ſeems more immediately to have followed them, 
in the courſe of my notes on the play. For the firſt King Lear, 
ſee likewiſe Six old Plays on which Shakeſpeare founded, &c. pub- 
liſhed for S. Leacroft, Charing-Croſs. . 

The reader will alſo find the ſtory of K. Lear, in the ſecond 
book and 10th canto of Spenſer's Faery Queen, and in the 15th 
chapter of the third book of Warner's Albion's England, 1602. 

The whole of this play, however, could not have been written 
till after 1603. Harſnet's pamphlet to which it contains ſo 
many references, (as will appear in the notes) was not publiſhed 
till that year. STEEVENS. | e 

Camden, in his Remains, (p. 306. ed. 1674.) tells a ſimilar 
ſtory to this of Leir or Lear, of Te king of the Weſt Saxons ; 

1 e ed b which, 
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Glo. It did always ſeem ſo to us: but now, ; 


the diviſion of the kingdom, it appears not Which 
of the dukes he values moſt; for equalities are ſo 


weigh'd, * that curiolity in neither can 5 make choice 
of either's moiety. | 
Kent. Is not this your fon, my lord? 
Glo. His breeding, fir, hath been at my charge: 
I have ſo often bluſh'd to acknowledge him, \ 
now I am braz'd tot. 
Kent. I cannot conceive you. 
Glo. Sir, this young fellow's mother could: where. 


which, if the thing ever happened, probably was the real ori 
of the fable. See under the head of Viſe Speeches. PEkxer. 
2 in the diviſion of the kingdom, ] There is ſomething 
of obſcurity or inaccuracy in this preparatory ſcene. 'The kin 
has already divided his AA , and yet when he enters he exa. 
mines his daughters, to diſcover in what proportions he ſhould 
divide it. Perhaps Kent and Gloſter only were privy to his de- 
fign, which he ſtill kept in his own hands, to be changed or 
performed as ſubſequent reaſons ſhould determine him. 


gin 


| | Eran ___ Jonnson. 
3 —cquRities, J So, the firſt quartos; the folio reads 
Qualities. JOANSON. | | ie 

Either may ſerve; but of the former I find an inftance in the 
Flocver of Friendjhip, 1568: After this match made, and 
equalities coniidered, &c.“ STEEVENS. | | 
that curioſity in neither] Curioſity, for exacteſt ſcrutiny, 
The ſenſe of the whole ſentence is, The qualities and properties 
of the ſeveral diviſions are ſo weighed and balanced againſt one 
another, that the exacteſt ſcrutiny could not determine in pre- 
ference one ſhare to the other. WAR BURTON. 

Curioſity is ſcrupulouſneſs, or captiouſneſss So, in the Taming 
of a Shrew, act IV. ſc. iv. | EL ne 

For curious I cannot be with you.” STEEvens. 

make choice of either's moiety.) The ſtrict ſenſe of the 


5 


word moiety is half, one of two equal parts; but Shakſpeare com- 


monly uſes it for any part or divi/ion. | 
Methinks my moiety north from Burton here, 

In quantity equals not one of yours:  _ 
and here the d:iw:/rox was into three parts. STEEVENS. ws 
Heywood likewiſe uſes the word moiety as ſynonymous to ary 
part or portion. would unwillingly part with the greateſt 
moiety of my own means and fortunes,” Hi. of Women, 1624. 
See Vol. V. p. 372. MAL SR. 1 3 
8 upon 
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upon he grew round-wombed ; and had, indeed, 
a ſon for her cradle, ere ſhe had a huſband for her 
bed. Do you ſmell a fault? 

Kent, I cannot wiſh the fault undone, the iflue of 
it being ſo proper. 

Glo. But I have, fir, a ſon by order of law, p ka 
year elder than this, who yet 1s no dearer in my ac- 
count, though this knave came ſomewhat ſaucily 
into the world before he was ſent for: yet was his 
mother fair; there was good ſport at his making, and 
the whoreſon mult be acknowledged. Do you know 
this noble centleman, Edmund! ? 

Edm. No, my lord, 

Glo. My lord of Kent: remember him hereafter 
as my honourable friend, 

Edm. My ſervices to your lordſhip, = 

Kent. I muſt love you, and ſue to know you better. 

Edm. Sir, I ſhall ſtudy deſerving. 

Glo. He hath been out nine years, and away he 
ſhall again n ;—The king is coming. 

F . found within, 


Enter Liar, Cornwall, Albany, Goneril, Regan, Cor- 
delia, and attendants. 


Lear, Attend the lords of France and Burgundy, 

. Gloſter. 

610. I ſhall, my liege. Slade and Edmund. 

Lear. Mean time we ſhall 7 expreſs our darker | 
e 1 

. The 

* —ſome year elder than this,——] The Oxford editor, not 


underſtanding the common phraſe, alters year to years. He did 
not conſider, the Baſtard ſays: 


For that I am /ome twelve or fourteen moon- ſnines 


Lag of a brother, WARBURTON. | 
dome year, is an Paaen uſed when we ſpeak indefinitely. 
STEEVENS.. 


7 


preßt our darker purpoſe. ] Darker, for more ſecret ; ; 
not for indirect, oblique. WaRrBu RTON, 


T his 
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The map there. Know, hat we have divided, 
In three, our kingdom: and 'tis our faſt intent 
To ſhake all cares and buſineſs from our age? ; 
Conferring them on younger ſtrengths *, while we * 
' Unburden'd crawl toward death, Our ſon of Corn- 
wall, 
And you, our no leſs loving fon of Alley, 
We 1270 this hour a * conſtant will to publiſh 
Qur daughters' ſeveral dowers, that future ſtrife 
May be prevented now. The princes, France and 
Burgundy, ee e ; 


This word may admit a farther e We fhall expreſs 
eur darker purpoſe « that is, we have already made known in 
ſome meaſure our deſire of parting the kingdom ; we will now 
diſcover what has not been told before, the reaſons by which we 
ſhall regulate the partition. This interpretation will juſtify or 
Palliate the exordial dialogue, Jo xsox. 

N and *tis our faſt intent.] This is an interpolation of 
Mr. Lewis Theobald, for want of knowing the meaning of the 
old 212 in the quarto of 1608, and firſt folio of 1623; ey 

we find it 


| and tis our firft intent; 
Thick 1 is as Thakſprave wrote it; who makes Lear declare his 
purpoſe with a dignity becoming his character: that the f, 
reaſon of his abdication was the love of his people, that they. 
might be protected by ſuch as were better able to diſcharge the 
ti uſt ; and his natural affection for his daughters, only the /econd. 
WARBURTON. 
Faft is the reading of the firſt folio, and, I think, the true 
. JounsoN. 
rom our " age; 5] The quartos read ¶ our - fate. 
*  STEEVENS, 
40 , Conferring then en younger firengths,] is the reading of the 
| folio; the quartos reac, ee them on younger years. 
STEEVENS. 
n 3 We, &c. ] From «vile we, down to prevented now, 
is omitted in the quartos. STEEVENS. 
3 —conflant wwill ſeems a confirmation of faſt intent. Jo nxsox. 
Conſtant is firm, determined. Conſtant will is the ceria woluntas 
of Virgil. The ſame epithet is uſed with the ſame e in 
the Merchant of Venice: 
— —elſe nothing i in che world 
Could turn ſo much the conſtitution 
Of any conſant man. SrTEEVENS. 
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Great 3 hs in our youngeſt davghter's love, 

Long in our court have made their amorous ſojourn, 
And here une to be anſwer'd. —Tell me, my daughters, 
(Since now t WE will diveſt us, both of rule, 

jntereſt of territory, cares of ſtate,) 

Which of you, ſhall we ſay, doth love us molt ? 

That we our largeſt bounty may extend 

; Where nature doth with merit challenge, —Gonerll, 
Our eldeſt- born, ſpeak firſt. 

„Gen,. 3 
Do love you more than words can weild the matter, 
Dearer than eye- ſight, ſpace and liberty; 

Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare; 

Ng leſs than life, with grace, health, beauty, honour: 25 
3s much as child e'er lov'd, or father found. | 

\ love that makes breath poor, and ſpeech unable; 
Beyond all manner of ſo much I love you. 3 
Cor. What ſhall Cordelia do?? Love, and be 
ſilent. [Hades 
Lear. Of all theſe bounds, even from this line to 
this, | 
With dane foreſts and with N rchampatas rich'd, 


s Since 2ow, &c.] Theſe two lines are omitted: in the quartos. 
STEEVENS. 
5 Where nature doth with merit challenge. | 


1 


other merits. STEEVENS. 

* Beyond all manner of ſo much——] Beyond all aflignable 
quantity. love you beyond limits, and cannot ſay it is /o much, 
ior how much ſoever I ſhould name, it would be yet more. 
Jounson. 

1 made *——] So the quarto ; the folio has ſpeak. Joh NsoR. 
and with champains rich'd, 

With plenteous rivers 
quartos. To rich is an obſolete verb. It is uſed by Tho. Drant 
in his tranſlation of Horace's Epiſtles, 1567 : 


| STEEVENS. 
Richlg 1 15 uſed for BEET as ice for entice, 'bate for abate, 
rain for conſtrain, &, Monxck Mason, 
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| -] Where the. 
claim of merit is ſuperadded to that of nature; or where a ſupe- | 


riour degree of natural filial affe#icn is joined to the claim of 


] Theſe words are omitted in the 


T0 ritch his country let his words ke flowing water fall.” 
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With plenteous rivers and wide-ſkirted meads, 

We make thee lady: To thine and Albany's IM 

Be this perpetual. What ſays our ſecond daughter, 

Our deareſt Regan, wife to Cornwall? Speak. 
Reg. I am made of that ſelf metal as my ſiſter, 

And prize meat her worth. In my true heart 

I find, ſhe names my very deed of love; 

Only ſhe comes too ſhort : that I profeſs 

Myſelf an enemy to all other joys, 


3 Which the moſt precious ſquare of ſenſe polleſſes ; 
And find, I am alone felicitate 
In your dear highneſs' love. 


Jam made, &c. 7 Thus the folio. The quarto reads, Sir, I 
am made of the /e/f-/ame metal that my fifter is. STEEVENS. 


ed thus: | 

And prize me at her wvorth, in my true heart | 

J find, ſhe names, &c. 
That is, And io may you prize me at her worth, as in my rut 
heart J find, that ſhe names, &c. TYTRWHITT. 
I believe we ſhould read: 
And prize you at her worth; 
That! is, ſet the ſame high value upon you that ſhe does. 
Moxck MAsONHW. 

3 I profeſs] That ſeems to ſtand without relation, 
but is referred to find, the firſt conjunction being inaccurately 
ſuppreſſed. I find hat ſhe 1 names my deed, I find that 1 protels, 


Kc. Jounson.. 
The true meaning 1s this: : My ſiſter has equally ex- 


preſſed my ſentiments, only ſhe comes ſhort of me in this, that] 


profeſs myſelf an enemy to all joys but you. „ 1 pref 
means, in that I profeſs. Mox co Mason. 

3 Fhich the moſt precious ſquare of ſenſe poſſelſes;] By the 
ſquare of ſenſe, we are, here, to underſtand the four nobler ſenſes, 
viz. the „ght, hearing, tafte, and ſmell. For a young lady could 


not, with decency, inſinuate that ſhe knew of any pleaſures 


which the i afforded. This is imagined and expreſſed with 


great propriety and delicacy. But the Oxford editot, for /quare, 


reads /pirit, WARBURTON, 
This is acute; but perhaps /qzare means only compaſs, © com- 


prehenfcon. Jon: N SON. 


So, in a Paræneſis to the Prince, by wad Siefline, 1604: 
| N he Jquare of reaſon, and the mind's elear eye.“ 
| e STEEVENS. 
3 9 9 Cor. 


Aud prize me] | believe this paſſage ſhould rather be point- 


Tl 
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du. Then poor Cordelia ! [Alde. 
and yet not ſo; ſince, I am ſure, my oy? $ 
+ More pond' rous than my tongue. 
Lear. To thee, and thine, hereditary ever, 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom; 
No leſs in ſpace, validity, and Plate; 
Than that confirm'd * on Goneril.— 7 Now, our joy, 
Although the laſt, not leaſt; to whoſe young love 
The vines of France, and milk of Burgundy, 
Strive. t to be intereſs'd ?; what can you fay, to draw 
A third, 


+ More pond rous than my tongue. We ſhould read, . 
langue, meaning her ſiſters. WAR RURTORNR. 
I think the preſent reading right. Jonnson. | 
75 pond*rous than my tongue. ] Thus the folio: the quarto 
reads, more richer. STEEVENS. 
5 No leſs in ſpace, validity.— Validity, for worth, value; 
not for integrity, or good title. WARBU RTO W. 
6 —confirmd——)] The folio reads, conferr'd. STEEVENS. 
Mou eur joy,] Here the true reading is picked out of 
two copies. Butter's quarto reads: 
But now our joy, - 
Although the laſt, not leaſt in our dear love, 


What can you fay to win a third, &c. 
The folio: 


Now our joy, 

Although our laſt, and leaſt ; to whoſe young love 

The vines of France, and milk of Burgundy, . 

Strive to be int'reſs'd. What can you ſay, &c. Jokxsox. 
* Although our laſt, not leaſt, &c.] So, in the old anonymous 
play, King Leir ſpeaking to "Mumford : 
EE to thee laſt of all; | 

Not greeted laſt, cauſe thy deſert was ſmall.” 

STEEVENS. 

Again, in \ 7 he Spaniſh 8 written befire 1593: 

The :hird and laſt, not leaſt, in our account.“ 


Mallow E. 


* Strive to be intereſs'd;] So, in the Preface to Drayton's 


Polyo/bion : there is ſcarce any of the nobilitie, or gentry of 
ol land, but he is ſome way or other b his blood ee 
therein.“ 
Again, in Ben Jonſon? 8 Sejanis : 
„Our ſacred laws and juſt authority 
bx Are e therein. : | 
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Return thoſe duties back as are right fit, 


That lord, whoſe hand mult take my plight, ſhall 
Sure, I ſhall never marry like my ſiſters, 
Jo love my father all. 


To intereſt and to interefſe, are not, perhaps, different ſpellings 


import; the one being derived from the Latin, the other from 


Ul 


A third, more opulent than your ſiſters ? Speak. 
Cor. Nothing, my lord. e 
Lear. Nothing ? 
Cor. Nothing. 
Lear. Nothing can come of nothing : ſpeak again, 
Cor. Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave | 
My heart into my mouth: I love your majeſty 
According to my bond; nor more, nor leſs, 
Lear. How, how, Cordelia? * mend your ſpeech 
A hetle; I | 8 
Leſt it may mar your fortunes. 
Cor. Good my lord. 5 
You have begot me, bred me, lov'd me: I 


Obey you, love you, and moſt honour you. 
Why have my ſiſters huſbands, if they ſay, 
They love you, all? + Haply, when I ſhall wed, 


4; FJ 
Half my love with him, half my care, and duty: 


of the fame verb, but are two diſtin& words though of the ſame | 


the French intereſſer. STEEVEX S. | 
1 -to draw] The quarto read: - what can you ſay, 10 win, 

5 | Ps ein 
* Theſe two ſpeeches are wanting in the quartos. STEEVENS. | 

3 How, how, Cordelia?] Thus the folio, The quarto reads 
0 to, go to. STEEVENS, | 75 | E 
* ——Haply, when 1 ſhall wed, &c.} So, in The Mirror of | 
Magiſtrates, 1586, Cordila ſays: | | 

To love you as I ought, my father, well; 
e Yet ſhortly I may chance, if fortune will, 
& To find in heart to beare another more good will: 
<< Thus much I ſaid of nuptial loves that meant.“ 
| 3 ea STEEVEN SS. 
5 To love my father all.—] Theſe words are reſtored from the 
firſt edition, without which the ſenſe was not complete. Por-. 
3 | 75 


Lear. 3 
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Lear. But goes thy heart with this 4 
| Cor. Ay my good lord. 

Lear. So young, and fo untender? 

Cor. So young, my lord, and true. 

Lear. Let it be ſo,—Thy truth then be my dower: 
For, by the ſacred radiance of the ſun ; 
The myſteries of Hecate, and the night ; 
jj all the operations of the orbs, _ | 
From whom we do. exiſt, and ceaſe to be; 
Here I diſclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood, 
And as A 1 to my heart and me 
Hold thee, 

Scythian, 

Or he that makes his generation meſſes 
To gorge his appetite, ſhall to my boſom 
be as well neighbour'd, pitied, and reliey'd, 
4s thou my ſometime daughter. 

Kent, Good my liege,— 

Lear, Peace, Kent! 
Come not between the dragon and his wrath : 
[loy'd her moſt, and thought to ſet my reſt 
On her kind nurſery. —Hence, and avoid my ſight!— 

155 0 Cordelia. 9 

9 be my g grave my peace, as here I 


ſtirs? 
Call Burgundy.— Cornwall, and 1 | 
With my two ES dowers digeſt this third: 
Let pride, which ſhe calls plainneſs, marry her. 
[do inveſt you Jointly with my: r 1 


' [To Cordelia.] Rather, as the author of the Rewi/al obſerves, 
u Kent, For in the next words Lear ſends for France and B ur- 
zundy to offer Cordelia without a dowry. STEEVIXS. 

Mr. Monck Maſon obſerves, that Kent did not yet deſerre 
ſuch treatment from the King, as the only words he had uttered 
ere, Good * * EpiToR. | 


Vor. IX. „ AM Pre- 


rom this, for ever. The barbarous 


Her father's heart from her !—Call France ;—Who 


Hold 3 * this,] i, e. from this time. STEVENS. 
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Preheminence, and all the large effects Ke 
That troop with majeſty. Ourſelf, by monthly courſe The 
With reſervation of an hundred kni ghts, Wh 
By you to be ſuſtain'd, ſhall our 9 
Make with you by due turns. Only we ſhall retan Th 
The name, and all the addition to a king; Wh 

The ſway, revenue, execution of the reſt, 

Beloved ſons, be yours: which, to confirm, BY. Wh 
This coronet part between a Romy the creun Ane 

Kent. Royal Lear. 5 Th 
Whom I have ever honour'd as my king, Th 

Lov'd as my father, as my maſter follog%a, No 

9 As my great patron thought on in my prayers, — 'R 

Lear. The bow is bent and drawn, make from the 
mat. a 

E 4 Ale retain 
The name, 105 all the additions to a 1 50 * = 
The ſway, revenue, execution, pi 
Beloved ſons, be Jours 3 1 The old books read the line mc 
thus: " 
The ſway, revenue, execution of the ref, 10 
Beloved ſons, be yours. | 01 
This is evidently corrupt; and the editors not e nne to ch 
make of — 7 the re , left it out. The true reading, ap 
without doubt, was : | _ 
The ſway, revenue, execution of 45 beſt, 8 m 
| Beloved ſons, be yours. al 
He i is an old word for regal command 60 that the ſenſe of the :: 
whole is,—T will only retain the name and all the ceremonious 00 


obſervances that belong to a ay 1 the e/entials, as ſway, reve-l 
nue, adminiſtration of the laws, be yours. WarBuRToN, 


execution of the reſt,] I do not ſee any great difficulty in 
the words, execution of the reſt, which are in both the old 5 | 
The execution of the reft is, I ſuppoſe, all the other buſineſs. | 
Warburton's own explanation of his amendment confutes it; i | 
heft be a regal command, they were, by the grant of Lear, to 
have rather the he/# than the execution. JoHNso8x. | 
' 9. 4s my great patron thought on in my prayers,— An alluſion 
to the cuſtom of clergymen praying to their patrons, in what 18 


Ser alſo nate to the N to _ "IV. Part uU. | 
Eorros. 4 


Nut. 
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Kent. Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
| The region of my heart: be Kent unmannerly, 
q When Lear is mad. ME would'ſt chou do, old 
man t E 
'T vinkſ thou that dun dall häve drekd to oak; 
When 9 3 baws: ? To plainnefs ur; 8 
ound. 
When majeſty ſtoops to Rt "Reverſe thy doom 4 
And, in thy beſt conſideration, check 
This hideous raſhneſs: anſwer my life my judgment, 
Thy youngeſt daughter does not love theeJeaſt; 
Nor are thoſe empty-hearted, whoſe low found 
Reverbs no hollowneſss. 19% 1 . 
Lear. Kent, on thy life, no more. 1 
Ken. My life I never EN but a as 52 TY 


— — — — * 


1. 0 
5 Think /f thou, that Juty hall b FR, Sad 70 3 11 I 3 * 
given this paſſage. according to the old folio, from which the 
modern editions have ſilently departed, for the ſake of better 
numbers, wWith a degree of inſincerity, which, if not ſometimes 
detected and cenſured, muſt impair the credit of ancient books. 
One of the editors, and perhaps only one, knew how much miſ- 
chief may be done by ſuch clandeſtine alterations, The quarto 
agrees with the folio, except that for reſerve thy fate, it — — * 
reverſe thy doom, and has foops, inſtead of falls to folly. The 
meaning of an/aver my life my judgment, is, Let my. life be anſfwer- 
able for my judgment, or, I will ak my life on my opinion. — The 
reading which, without any right, * poſſeſſed A "wy e 
copies 15 this: 9 3 8 
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to plainneſs honour. 5 
Is bound; when majeſty to folly falls. --- 
Reſerve. thy ſtate ; with better judgment check 
This hideous raſhnefs; 4 ya my life I anſwer, 
Thy youngeſt daughter, &c | 
I am inclined to think that rewerſe thy doom was- Shakpeare? 8 
krſt reading, as more appoſite to the preſent occaſion, and that 
he changed it afterwards to re/erve thy ſtate, which conduces more 
to the progreſs of the action. JonNsSo . 
; Reverbs——] This is perhaps a Word of the. Pozt's own 
making, meaning the ſame as reverberates. - STBBVENS» 5 
——2 pawn : 
Te wage againſt thine. enemies rl 3 
Cc 2 | 1. e. 
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To wage againſt thine enemies: nor 25 to | Sin 
1 ſafety being the motivd e. ant it (W 
Tear. Out of my ſight!! . + i 44 1 


Kent. See better, Lear; and let me e ll remain 
+ The true blank of thine eye. 
Lear. Now, by Apollo,— 


© 


415 OFADY * 
Kent. Now, by Apollo, king, (ttt " 
Thou ſwear'ſt thy gods in vain. ecu 
Lear. O, vaſſat ! miſcreant! , | 
Laying his hand i on bis ſword, x 
rd, 
lh As: Dear ſir, forbear 5. 
Kent. Do; kill thy phyſician, and the fee beſtow | 2 
Upon the foul diſeaſe. Revoke thy gift o; | 5 
Or, whilſt I can vent clamour from re throur te 
111 tell thee, thou doſt evil. pr 
Lear. Hear me, recreant ! th 
on thine e e hear me !— 1 
5 MEE: ON ri 
1. e. 1. never regarded my life; a as my oh; but merely a as ah fe 
of which J had the poſſeſſion not the property; and which was la 
entruſted to me as a pawn or Pledge, to ve employed! in waging 
war againſt your enemies. in 
To wage againſt is an expreſſion uſed in a letter oc Goll. p] 
Webbe to Rob*. Wilmot, prefixed to Tancred and Guiſmund, 10 
1592 : **——you ſhall not be able to wage Den me in the E t 
charges growing upon this action.“ STervens. | i 
My life I never held but as a pawn h 
To wage againſt-thine enctnies.—] RG RS | p 
That is, I never conſidered my life as of more is the that 7 
of the commoneſt of your ſubjects. A paws in cheſs is a com- | 1 
mon man, in contradiſtinction to che #night ; and Shakſpeare has c 
ſeveral alluſions to this game, particularly i in King Jobs: 7 
Who painfully with much expedient march, 
| Have brought a counter-check before yo ur ir gates. 
Again, in King Henry V: 
Therefore take . how you impawn our perſon, ! 


HENIET＋. 
* The true blank of thine oye. ] The blank is ths alive or exact 
mark at which the arrow is ſhot. See Better, ſays Kent, and keep | 
me always in your view. Jonxsox. ; Dt 
3 Dear fir, Forbear. This ſpeech is omitted in the quartos. 
- STEEVENS: 
o ——thy gift] The re read—thy doom. | STEVENS: 


Since 


KANG DNA X 5 


dince thou haſt ſought to make us break our yow, 
Which wedur{t never yet,) and, with ſtrain'd.pride, 
iTo come betwixt our ſentence and our power, 

6 hich nor our nature nor our place can bear,) 


1 —ftrain'd pride] The oldeſt copy reads frayed pride ; 


that is, pride exorbitant; pride paſſing due bounds. Joanson. 


* To come betwixt our ſentence and our power ;] Power, for ex- 
ecution of the ſentence. WarBuRToON. 


L 


| Rather, as Mr. Edwards obſerves, our power to execute that 


ſentence. OT EEVENS. | | 
9 Which nor our nature, nor our place, can bear, 


Our potency make good ;——}. Mr. Theobald, by putting 


the firſt line into a parentheſis, and altering make to made in the 
cond line, had deſtroyed the ſenſe of the whole; which, as it 


food before he corrupted the words, was this: *© You have en- 
deavoured, ſays Lear, to make me break my oath ; you have 
preſumed to ſtop, the execution of my ſentence : the latter of 


theſe atttempts neither my temper nor high ſtation will ſuffer me 


to bear; and the other, had I yielded to it, my power. could 
not make good, or excuſe,” . hich, in the firſt line, refer- 
ring to both attempts : but the ambiguity of it, as it might re- 
fer only to the latter, has occaſioned all the obſcurity of the paſ- 
ſage. WARBURTON. _ 1 JF 
Theobald only inſerted the parentheſis; he found ade good 
in the beſt copy of 1623. Dr. Warburton has very acutely ex- 


plained and defended the reading that he has choſen, but I am 
not certain that he has choſen right. If we take the reading of 


the folio, our potency made good, the ſenſe will be leſs profound 
indeed, but leſs intricate, and equally commodious. 4s thou 
haſt come with unreaſonable pride between the ſentence which I had 
paſſed, and the power by which T ſhall execute it, take thy reward 
in another ſentence which fhall make good, foall eftabliſh, ſhall 
_ maintain, that power. If Dr. Warburton's explanation be 
choſen, and every reader will wiſh to chooſe it, we may better 
read: | | Ds nM dg | 
Which nor our nature, nor our ftate can bear, 
Or potency make good. — 33 
Mr. Davies thinks, that our potency made good, relates only to our 
place. Which our nature cannot bear, nor our place, without 
departure from the potency of that place. This is eaſy and clear. 
—Lear, who is characterized as hot, heady; and violent, is, 


with very juſt obſervation of life, made to entangle himſelf with 
vows, upon any ſudden provocation to vow revenge, and then 


to plead the obligation of a vow in defence of implacability. 
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Our potency made good; take thy reward. 


Five days we do allot thee, for proviſion 1 
To ſhield thee from diſaſters of the world; Nor 
And, on the ſixth, to turn thy hated back L 
Upon our kingdom : : if, on the tenth day following, Whe 
Thy baniſh'd trunk be found 3 in our dominions, But 
The moment is thy death: Away! By Jupiter, If a 
This ſhall not be revok'd. = | Or : 
Kent. Why, fare thee well, king: fince thus thoy | And 
wilt appear, Che 
3 Freedom lives hence, and e is Ae. * ] 
The gods to their dear ſhelter + take thee, maid, | ] 
17 Cordelia, 
That juſtly think'ſt, and haſt moſt righthy ſaid! - Un 
And your large ſ peeches may your deeds approve, Do 
Io Regan and Goneril. To 
1 hat good effects may ſpring from words of love.— 
Thus Kent, O princes, bids you all adieu; 1 
He'll ſhape his old courle in a country new, LE. 
| Re-enter Clofier, with France, Burgundy, and at- 
tendants, i 
Cle. Here 8 Fraved and Burgundy, my noble lord, 0 
Lear. lord of Burgundy, 
We firſt Ah towards you, who with this vas 
Have rivall'd for our daughter; What, in the leaſt, / 


Will you require in preſent dower with her, 
Or ceafe your guenter 


Buy 


nn—difaſpers. «þ The e . gabe. | han = 
n Pepin] Shakſpeare makes his Lear too much a 
mythologiſt: he had Hecate and Apollo before, . Jounson. | 
3 Freedom lives hence, ] So the folio: the quartos concur 
in reading Friendſhip lives hence. SrEE VENUS. 
ear. ſpelten —] The quartos read —proiection. STEEVE NS. 
5 Hell ſhape his old courſe, ] He will follow his old maxims ; 
JE: will continue to act upon the ſame principles. Joxnson. 
vo Sus of love. | Nai. 77 lows is amorous expedition. mY 
os | term 


—— 


* 
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Bur. Moſt royal majeſty, 
{crave no more than hath your © highnef offer d, 
Nor will you tender leſs, 

Lear. Right noble Burgundy, 
When ſhe was dear to us, we did hold her ſo; 
But now her price is fall'n: Sir, there ſhe ſtands ; „ 
If aught within that little,“ ſeeming ſubſtance, 192 
or all of it, with our. diſpleaſure piec'd, 
And nothing more, may fitly like your grace, 
She's there, "and ſhe is yours. 

Bur. I know no anſwer. 

Lear. Sir, will you, with thoſe infirmities ſhe 

O Wes, 

Unfriended, new- adopted to our habe; 
Dower'd with our curſe, and ſtranger d with our oath, 
Take her, or leave her? . 

Bur. Pardon me, royal fir; 
Election makes not up on ſuch conditions. 

Lear. Then leave her, fir; for, * the power that 

made me, | N 


1 


term originated from Romance. A queſt was the expedition in 
which a knight was engaged. This phraſe is one to > be met 
with in the Fary Queen. STEEVENS. 
7 Seeming] is beautiful. Jon N SON. 
Sec cing rather means eee So, in the Merry Wires, Kc. 
pluck che orrow'd vet] of modeſty from the fo 
fuming miſtreſs Page.? | 7 
Again, in 5 for Meaſure : 
hence thall we ſee, | 
«IF power change purpoſe, 9 our feemers be. 
| STEEVENS) 
 ——owes,] i. e. Is poſſeſſed of. STEtvens. | 
Election makes not up on fuch conditions.] To make In fignifies 
to complete, to conclude ; as, they made up the burgain; bur in 
this ſenſe it has, I think, always the ſubject noun after i it To 
make up, in familiar lan uage, is Aeli to come forward, to 
make advances, which, think, is meant here. Jotunson. 
I mould read the line thus — 
Bieres makes r not 2pou ſuch conditions. 
Moxcx Mason. 
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I tell you all her wealth. —For YOU, great king, 


That ſhe, who even but now was your beſt objec, 
The argument of your praiſe, balm of your age, 


[To France, 
I would not from your love make ſuch a ſtray, 


To match you where J hate; therefore beſeech you | 
To avert your liking a more worthier way, 
Than on a wretch whom nature 1s aſham'd 
Almoſt to acknowledge hers. 

France. This is moſt ſtrange !. 


| Tha 
The beſt, the deareſt; ſhould in this trice of time {bl 
Commit a thing ſo monſtrous, to diſmantle 20h 
So many folds of favour ! Sure, her offence 11 
Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, oi 
| That monſter's it „or your fore-vouch* d affection cha 
| + 1 
* The beſt, the deareſt ; 1 'T * quartos 1 a0 
Maſt beſt, maß deareſt. STEEVENS, 
> That moniters it.] This uncommon verb occurs again in c. to 
riolanus, AR II. ſc. ii: an 
To hear my nothings onſter d. STEVENS. py 
The common books read. fa 
or your fore- vouch'd affection af 
Flall'n into taint: by 
This line has no clear or ſtrong ſenſe, nor is this reading autho- 
ized by any copy, though it has crept into all the late editions. of 
Tm early quarto reads: h 
or you for vouch'd affections d 
Fall'n into taint. i 
'The folio : | t 
| or your fore-vouch'd affetion 
Fall into taint. q 
Taint is uſed for corruption and for diſgrace, If therefore we take 
the oldeſt reading 1 it may be reformed thus: t 
— — ſure her offence ; 
Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, | 
| 


That monſters it ; or you for vouch'd affection 
Fall into taint. 
Her offence muſt be prodigious, or you muſt fall into reproach for 
having vouched affedion which you did not feel. If the reading 
of the folio be preferred, we > may with a very flight 888858 pro- 
duce the ſame ſenſe: „ 
luxe 


Fall into taint : 3 to 1 of I a 
Muſt be a faith, that reaſon WISE miracle ; 
Should never plant i in me. 3 


Coir. I yet beſeech your majeſty, 
(lr for I want that glib and olly art, 


DC her —_—_ 
Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, | 
That monſters.it, or your fore- vouch'd affektion 
Falls into taint. | 
That is, falls into reproach or cenfare.- But there i is another poſ- 
ble ſenſe. Or ſignifies before, and or ever is before ever; the 
meaning in the folio may therefore be, Sure her crime muſt be 
nonſtrous before your affection can be affeted with hatred, Let the 
reader determine. As Tam not much a friend to conjectural | 
emendation, I ſhould prefer the latter ſenſe, which W no 
change « of reading. Jon xs. 
or your fore-vouch'd afection 
Fall into taint. ans | I believe the reading of the ft 
uarto | | 
? or you, for yourb'd affection, 
| Fall'n into taint— 
to be the true one; but underſtand the latter words 3 in a difer- 
ent ſenſe from Dr. Johnſon. Surely, either the offence of Cordelia 
muft be prodigious, or you muſt be fall'n into an unjuſtifiable and 
faulty way of thinking with reſpect to her, ſeduced by the vouched 
affection, i. e. by the extravagant profeſſions of love made to You 
by her fi ters, —FalPn may therefore clearly ſtand. 

In ſupport of the reading of the quarto, in preference to that 
of the folio, it ſhould be obſerved, that Lear had not wouch'd, 
had zo? made any particular declaration of his affection for Cor- 
delia; while on the other hand Goneril and Regan have made 
in this ſcene an oſtentatious profeſſion of their love for their fa. 
ther. MALON R. 

The preſent reading, which is that of the folio, is right; 3 
and the ſenſe will be c ear, without even the ſlight amendment 
propoſed by Dr. Johnſon, to every reader who ſhall conſider 
the word muſt, as referring to fall as well as to be, Her offence 
na be monſtrous, or the former affection which you ons 
for her, muſt fall into taint ; that is, become the ſubject of re- 
proach. Mon ck Mason. : 

Taint is a term belonging to falconry. 805 in the Books « of 
Houkyng, &c. bl, I. no date: © A taint is a thing that goet 
orerthwart the fethers, &c. like as it were eaten with wormes.“ 
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To ſpeak and purpoſe not; ſinee what I well intend, 


But even for want of that, for which I am richer; 
A ſtill-ſoliciting eye, and ſuch a tongue 


Hath loſt me in your liking. 


Which often leaves the hiſtory unſpoke, 
What ſay you to the lady ? Love is not love, 


Aloof from the entire point. Will | you have her? 
She is herſelf a dowry *. 


Give but that portion which yourſelf propos 'd, 
N Dutcheſs of Burgund 


his love wants ſomething to mark its ſincerity ; 


%% R I N G D FAR 


F'11 do't define J ſpeak) that you make known 


It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulneſs, 


No unchaſte action, or diſhonour'd ſtep, 
That hath depriv'd me of your grace and favour : 


That 1 am glad I have not, though, not to haye | it, 


Lear. Better thou 

Hadſt not been born, than not to have pleas'd me 
better. 

France. Is it but this? a tardineſs in nature, 


That it intends to do? - My lord of Burgundy, 


When it is mingled with regards, that ſtand + 


Bur. Royal Lear, 5 
And here I take Cordelia by the hand, 


Lear. Nothing : 1 ſworn; I am firm. 
Bur. 1 am ſorry then, you have ſo loſt a laber, 
That you muſt loſe a huſband: 


# —with ants that hand. ] The 5 reads; : 
| _—k reſpects that ſtands. STEEvVENs. 

rom the entire Point.] Entire, for right, true. 

WarpurTON, WM 

. fingle, unmixed with other conſiderations. =) 

Johxsox. 


Dr. Johnſon i 18 right. The meaning of the paſſage i is, that 
Who ſeeks for aught in love but Jove alone.“ q 


Srrzvexs. 
* Sheis herſelf a dowry. ] The quartos read: 
2 She i is herſelf and doaber. STEEVENS.. 
S., Riyal Lear 1 So, the __ the folio 3 ling: 
STEEVENS: 


Cor. | 
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Cir, Peace be with Burgundy ! 
6:ce that reſpects of fortune are his love, 
| ſhall not be his wife. 

France. Faireſt Cordelia, that art moſt rich, bling 

oor; 
Moſt 988 forlaken; and moſt lov? d, deſpis'd ! 
Thee and thy virtues here I ſeize upon: 

Fre it lawful, I take up what's caſt away. _ 
Gods, gods! 'tis ſtrange, that from their cold 
neglect | 

My love ſhould kindle to ;nfllim'd reſpedt. — 
Thy dowerleſs daughter, king, thrown to my chance, 
|; queen of us, of ours, and our fair France: 
Not all the dukes of wat'riſh Burgundy 
Shall buy this unpriz'd precious maid of me.— 
zd them farewel, Cordelia, though unkind : 
iThou loſeſt here, a better where to find. 
Liar. Thou haſt her, F rance: let 8 be thine; ; 
for We 
Have no ſuch daughter, nor hall ever ſve 
That face of hers again :—Therefore be gone, - 
Without our grace, our love, our benizon.— — 
Come, W Burgundy. 
_ [Flouriſh. Exyint Lear; Burgundy, Se. 

France. Bid farewel to your ſiſters. 

Cor. The jewels of our father, with waſh'd eyes 
Cordelia leaves you: I know you what you are 
And, like a ſiſter, am moſt loth to call 
Your faults, as they are nam'd. Uſe well our father : 
To your ee boſoms ? I commit him: 


L Fer loſeſt here, ] Here and wheye have the power of 
nouns, Thou loſeſt this reſidence to find a better reſidence 1 in 
cow place. JOHNSON. 

' ——profeſing boſoms.] All the ancient editions read—pro- 
| fed. The alteration is Mr. Pope's, but, perhaps, is unneceſ- 
lary, as Shakſpeare often uſes one partic > wa for the other ; 


longing for longed i in the Two Gentlemen of” erona, and all. obey 


ſug for N in Antony and Cleopatra. N 


„ But 
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So farewel to you both. | © 4 


At fortune's alms: You have obedience ſcanted, 


plied ſenſe to be underſtood. This I take to be the poer'y! 
meaning, ftript of the jingles which makes it dark: “ vou 


3. e. that diſheriſon, which you ſo much glory in, you deſerve. 
author, and well enough explained by Theobald. Jokxsox. 


K. Henry VI. Act IV. ſc. i: Though I wazta kingdom,” i. e. 
though I am without a kingdom. Again, in Stowe's Chronicle, 


profits of his biſhoprick,” i. e. he did not receive the profits, | 
c. Torr. I! | 1 


— — —— — ———ͤ æͥêꝝy—— — 
1 
1 — 


1 


I would prefer 


— x 1 


him to a better place. 
Keg. Preſeribe not us our duties. 

Gon. Let your ſtudy Fu pet 
Be, to content your lord; who hath. receiv'd.you -| 


And well are worth the want that you have wanted. 

Cor. Timeſhall untold what plaited cunning hideʒ 

Who cover faults, at laſt ſhame them derides. ' 
HEE 7 5 | 44 | Well! 


EY. And evell are worth the want that you have wanted.) This 1 
a very obſcure expreſſion, and muſt be pieced out with an im- 


well deſerve to meet with that wart of love from your huſband, Þ 
which you have profeſſed to wart for our father.” Tazonatn,! 
Aud well are worth the want that you have wanted.) This 


nonſenſe muſt be corrected thus: 
And well are worth the want that you have waunted, 


. VVT ks ARBURTON, | 

I think the common reading very ſuitable to the manner of our 

I explain the paſſage thus :!!S—You are well 2 of the 
want of dower that you are without. So, in the third part of 


p. 137 : © Anſelm was expelled the realm, and wanted the whole Y 


2 —plaited cunning— i. e. complicated, involved cunning. 

| | W• £5 4 THUNSOV. & 
I once thought that the author wrote p/ated :—cunning /uper- | 
induced, thinly ſpread over. So, in this play: 
„ Plate ſin with gold, 3 
e And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks.“ 
But the word »fo/d, and the following lines in our author's Yenus } 
and Adonis, ſnew that plazted, or (as the quarto has it) pleated, 1s | 
the true reading V 
„ For that he colour'd with hischigh eſtate, 
Hiding baſe fin in pleats of majeſty, MaLone. *' | 
3 Who cover faults, bc. ] The quartos read, 

| Who covers faults, at laſt ame them derides. Thiel 
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3 

en may you proſper! 

l be . fair Cordelia. 
¶Exeunt France, and Cordelia. 

Con. Siſter, it is not a little I have to fay, of what 
moſt nearly appertains to us both, I think, our fa- 
her will hence to-night. 

Reg. That's, moſt certain, and with you ; next 
month with uvs. 

Con. You ſee how full of changes his age is; the 
obſervation we have made of it hath not been little: 
te always lov' d our ſiſter moſt; and with what poor 
judgment he hath now caſt her off, appears too 

groſs] 

g. "is the ity of his age: yet he hath ever 
but ſenderly known himſelf. 

Con. The beſt and ſoundeſt of bib time hath been 
but raſh; then muſt we look to receive from his age, 

rot alone the imperfections * of long engrafted con- 
dition, but, therewithal, the unruly. waywardneſs 
that infirm and cholerick years bring with them. 

Reg. Such unconſtant ſtarts are we like to have 
from him, as this of Kent's baniſnment. 

Gon, There is further compliment of leave-taking 
between France and him. Pray you, let us hit 
together :. If our father carry authority with ſuch | 


This I have replaced. The V 3 Fey with the "IP .. 
Who covers faults at lait with ſhame derides. SrEEVENS. 
Mr. Monck Maſon believes the folio, with the alteration of 
aletter, to be the right reading : 
Time ſhall unfold what plaited cunning hides, 
Who cowert faults at laſt with ame derides. 
The word who referring to time. | 
In the third Act, Lear ſays: | 
—— Caitiff ſhake to pieces, 
That under covert, and convenient ſeeming, 
Hath practiſed on man's life. EDITOR. | 
long engrafted condition,] i. e. qualities af mind con- 
frmed by long habit. MALoNE. 


4 ——let us hit] So the old quan. The folio, let us 
. Jokxsox. l 
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diſpoſitions as he bears, this laſt ſurrender of 1; 
will but offend us. DSU ne) ns. 4 
Reg. We ſhall further think of it. 

Gon. We mult do ſomething, and “ i“ the heat. 


te tas ee 
4 calls belonging to the Earl of c.. 
1 NY Edmund, with a letter. | 


En. Thou, nature, art my goddeſs ; to thy lan 
My ſervices are bound: Wherefore ſhould I * 
Stand in the plague of cuſtom : and permit 


Ee * 


e 


et us hit ] i. e. agree. STEEVvEns. 
© __— the heat] i. e. We muſt frike while the iron's hot. 
VVV .... ĩ OG PxaVExs.. | 
7 Thox, nature, art my goddeſs ;-—-] He makes bis baſtard 
an atheiſt, Italian atheiſm had much infected the Engliſh court, 
as we learn from the beſt writers of that time, But this was the 
prone title thoſe atheiſts in their works gave to nature: thus 
anini calls one of his books, De admitandis Naturz Regine | 
deæque mortalium Arcanis. So that the title here is empha- | 
tical, WarBURTON. OB V 
Dr. Warburton ſays that Shakſpeare has made his baſtard an 
atheiſt ; when it is very plain that Edmund only ſpeaks of naturt 
in oppoſition to cu/fom, and not (as he ſuppoſes) to the exiſtence M 
of a Gd. Edmund means only, as he came not info the world! 
nas caſtom or law had preſcribed, ſo he had nothing to do but to 
follow zature and her laws, which make no difference between 
legitimacy and illegitimacy, between the eldeſt and the youngeſt. | 
To contradict Dr. Warburton's aſſertion yet more ſtrongly, | 
Edmund concludes this very ſpeech by an invocation to heaven. 
Now gods ſtand up for baſtards!” STEEVENS. 
8 Staud in the plague of cuſtom, —)] The word plague is in all 
the old copies: I can ſcarcely think it right, nor can I yet re- 
concile myſelf to plage, the emendation propoſed by Dr. War- } 
burton, though I have nothing better to offer.” | Jounson. | 
The meaning is plain, though oddly expreſſed. Wherefore | 
ſhould I acquieſce, ſubmit tamely to the plagues aud injuſtice of } 
_ cuſtom? Eo RE e 

N | The} 


e LEAR an 
The curioſity of nations to deprive me, 


ror that I am ſome twelve or fourteen moon-ſhines 
Lag of a brother? Why baſtard ? Wherefore baſe? 
| yindied e nc 9% When 


Shakſpeare ſeems to mean by the plague of cuſſom, Wherefore 
fould 1 remain in a fituation where I ſhall be plagued and tor- 
nented only in conſequence of the contempt with which cuſtom 
regards thoſe who are not the iſſue of a lawful bed? Dr. War . 
burton defines 44 67 to be ge Place, the country, the boundary of 
cuſtom 3 a word to be found only in Chaucer. STzzvens. 

9 The courteſy of nations———] Mr. Pope reads nicety. The 
copies give——the curioſity nations; but our author's word 
was, curteſy. In our laws ſome lands are held by the curteſy of 
England. 'THEOBALD. | | | | 


Curioſity, in the time of Shakſpeare, was a word that fignj- 
fed an over-nice” ſerupulouſneſs in manners, dreſs, &c. In this 
ſenſe it is uſed in Timon. When thou waſt (fays Apemantus) 
in thy gilt and thy perfume, they mock'd thee for too much cu- 
riot. Barrett in his Alvearie, or Quadruple Didionary, 1 580, 
interprets it, piked diligence : ſamething too curious, or too much 4. 
f:aated ; and again in this play of X. Lear, Shakſpeare ſeems 
to uſe it in the ſame ſenſe, ©* which I have rather blamed as 
my own jealous curio/ity.” Curioſity is the old reading, which 
Mr. Theobald changed into courre/y, though the former is uſed 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, with the meaning for which I con- 
It is true, that Orlando, in As You Like It, ſays: The 
courteſy of nations allows you my better ;” but Orlando is not 
there inveighing againſt the law of primogeniture, but only 
gainſt the unkind advantage his brother takes of it, and courre/y 
b a word that fully ſuits the occaſion. Edmund, on the con- 
rary, is turning this law into ridicule ; and for ſuch a purpoſe, 
the curio/ity of nations, (i. e. the idle, nice diſtinctions of the 
yorld) is a phraſe of contempt much more natural in his mouth, 
than the ſofter expreſſion of—courte/y of nations. STEEBVENS, 

to deprive me,] To deprive was, in our author's time, 
ſynonymous to difnberit, The old dictionary renders exheredo 
1 this word: and Holinſhed ſpeaks of the line of Henry before 
epnved.”- ]]. „„ Ge; | 

Again, in Warner's Alb;an's England, 1602, B. III. ch. xvi. 

To you, if whom ye have zepriv'd ye ſhall reſtore again,” 
Again, This ð Ng ny ag Se EIS, 
The one reſtored, for his late d epriving nothing mov'd.“ 
e „ STEEVENS, 

Lag of a brother ?] Edmund inveighs againſt the tyranny 
« cuſtom, in two inſtances, with reſpe& to younger mus 
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4 When my dimenſions are as well compact, 
WM My mind as generous, and my ſhape as true, 
1 As honeſt madam's iſſue? Why brand they us 

With baſe ? with baſeneſs? baſtardy ? baſe, baſe > 

3 Who, 1n the luſty ſtealth of nature, take 
| More compoſition and fierce quality. 

Than doth, within a dull, ſtate, tired bed, 

Go to the creating a whole tribe of fops, 
Got *tween aſleep and wake ?—Well then, 
Legitimate Edgar, I muſt have your land: 

Our father's love 1s to the baſtard Edmund, 

As to the legitimate: Fine word, — legitimate 
Well, my legitimate, if this letter ſpeed, 
And my invention thrive, Edmund the baſe 

Shall top the legitimate. I grow ; I proſper:— 


— 


me Re 
— — — 


and to baſtards. In the former he muſt not be underſtood to 
mean himſelf, but the argument becomes general by imply. |} 
ing more than is ſaid, Wherefore ſhould I or any man. © 
JJ 8 ___ Hanwss, | 

2 Who, in the luſty fealth of nature, &c.] Theſe fine lines are | 
an inſtance of our author's admirable art in iving proper ſenti- | 
ments to his characters. The baftard's is — of a confirmed 
atheiſt; and his being made to ridicule judicial aſtrology was de- 
ſigned as one mark of ſuch a character. For this impious juggle 
had a religious reverence paid to it at that time. And therefore 
the beſt characters in this play acknowledge the force of the ſtars” 
influence. But how much the lines following this, are in cha- 
rater, may be ſeen by that monſtrous wiſh of Vanini, the Ita- } 
lian atheiſt, in his tract De admirandis Nature, &c. printed at | 
Paris, 1616, the very year our poet died. O atinam extra le. 
gitimum & connubialem thorum eſſem procreatus ! Ita enim progeni- 
teres met in venerem incaluiſſent ardentids, ac cumulatim affatim- | 
yo 3 ſemina contuliſſent, 2 qutbus ego forme blanditiam 

O elegantiam, robuſtas corporis wires, mentemque innubilem conſe. 
guutus fuiſſem. At quia conjugatorum ſum ſoboles, his orbatus | 
tum bonis.* Had the book been publiſhed but ten or twenty 
years ſooner, who would not have believed that Shakſpeare al- 
laded to this paſſage ? But the divinity. of his genius foretold, | 

as it were, what ſuch an atheiſt as Vanini would ſay, when he 
wrote upon ſuch a ſubject. WaR ux ron... 
Shall be the legitimate. J Here the Oxford editor your 


i 


e 
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Von, goon, ſtand up for baſtards ! 


Enter Gloſter. 


Glo. Kent baniſh'd thus ! And France. in choler 
parted ! 


And the king gone to-night! 5 ſubſcrib'd his power! = 


Confin'd to exhibition! 7 All this done 
Upon the gad !—Edmund! How now ? what news? 


Eam. 


ſhew us that he is as good at coining 8 phraſes as his anther; and 
ſo alters the text thus: | | 


Shall zoe th? legitimate.— 


i.e, ſays he, fland on even ground with him, as he would do with | 


his author, WARBURTON, 
Hanmer's emendation will appear very. plauſible to bias that 
ſhall conſult the original reading. Butter's n reads: 25 
Edmund the baſe 
_ Shall er legitimate. 
The folio, Edmund the baſe 
Shall 2 th legitimate. 


Hanmer, therefore, could hardly be charged with coining a 


word, though his explanation may be doubted. To zoe him, is 


perhaps to 4ic# him out, a phraſe yet in vulgar uſe 5 or, to zoe, 


may be literally. to Supplant.. The word be has no authority. 


Jonunson. 
Mr. Edwards would read, — Shall top the levitimate. 


| have received this emendation, becauſe the ſucceeding ex- 


preſſion, I grow, ſeems to favour 1 it. Srexvzxs. | 
So, in Macbeth : | 
ot in the legions . 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more dams; 


06 To top Macbeth.“ MaroRxk. 


une Wan BUR TO. 


To ſubſeribe, is, to transfer by ſigning or abſeribing a writing 


of teſtimony. We now uſe the term, He Subſcribed forty pounds 
to the new building. Jon xsoN. | 


The folio reads—pre/eribed, STERVENS. 


—exhibition —] Is allowance, The term ĩs yet uſed 
in the univerſities. - JIoRNSox. 


AI this done 
Upon the 94 -] 
do the old copies: ; the later editions read: . 5 
Vor. IX, D d 1 55 — A 


a 


-ſubſcrib'd his power 7] Subſerib'd, for tranferred, 
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which, beſides that it is unauthorized, is leſs proper. Todo up- 
on the gad, is, to act by the ſudden ſtimulation of caprice, as i 
cattle ran madding when they are rung by the gad fly. 


Edm. So pleaſe your lordſhip, none. 
Putting up the litter, 


Gl. Why ſo earneſtly ſeek you to put up that 


letter ? 
Edam. I know no news, my lord. 
Glo. What paper were you reading ? 
Edm. Nothing, my lord. 


Glo. No? What needed then that terrible Apa 
of it into your pocket? the quality of nothing hath | 
not ſuch need to hide itſelf. Let's ſee : Come, ifit 
be. nothing, I ſhall not need ſpectacles. 
Em. I beſeech you, fir, pardon me: it is a letter 
Hom my brother, that I have not all o'er-read; and | 
for ſo much as I have perus'd, I find it not fit for 


your over- looking. 
Glo. Give me the letter, fir. 


Edm. I ſhall offend, either to detain or give it. 


The contents, as in part 1 underſtand them, are to | 
blame. 


Glo. Let's ſee, ler s ſee. 


Edm. I hope, for my brother's juſtification, he wrote 


this but as an eſſay or taſte of my virtue. 


Glo. — 7This policy, and reverence of age, makes | 
_ the 


— — All is gone 
Upon the gad! 


Joxsox. 


A thing done upon the gad is done ſuddenly, or (as before) 


while the iron is hot. A gad 18 an iron bar. REMARKS. 


5 —— taſte of my virtue.] Though taſte may ſtand in this 
place, yet I believe we ſhould read, 2% ay or zeft of my virtue: 
they are both mec terms, and properly e So, in 


Hamlet. 


„ Bring me to the 26%. Joungson. 


9 This policy and reverence of ag Age 1 is 3 g of 1 
both the copies of authority. Butter's quaFta has, this policy of 


age; ; the folio, this Og e and reverence of age. J duns. The} | 
Y* 9 
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the world bitter to the beſt of our times ; heat our for 
tunes from us, Fill our oldneſs cannot relijh them. [ 
begin t0 find an idle and fond bondage in the 77 
preſſion of aged tyranny 3 woo ſways, not as it hath_ 
TIE, but as il is ſuffered. Come to me, that of this 
I may ſpeak more. I our father would Heep "till 1 
wak'd him, you ſhould enjoy. half his revenue for ever, 
and live the beloved of your brother, Edgar. Hum 
—Conſpiracy Sleep, "HII IT wak'd him, you ſhould 
enjoy half his revenue. -My ſon Edgar! Had he 
à hand to write this? a 198 and brain to breed 
it in ?——When came this to l Who brgpghs 
it? a 
Edm. It was not brought me, my lord, there's the 
cunning of it; 1 found it thrown 1 in at che caſement 
of my cloſet. 8 
Ghe You know the character to be your brother's ?- 
Edm. If the matter were good, my lord, I durſt 
ſwear it were his; but, in reſpect of that, I would 
fain think it were not. 
Glo. It is his. 
Edm. It is his hand, my lord; but, I hope, his 
heart is not in the contents. | 
Glo. Hath he never heretofore founded you in this 
buſineſs ? 
Edm. Never, my lord: But I have often heard 
him maintain it to be fit, that, ſons at perfect age, 
and fathers declining, the father ſhould be as ward 
to the ſon, and the fon manage his revenue. 
Glo, 0 villain, villain ! His very opinion in the 
letter! Abhorred villain! Unnatural, deteſted, 
brutiſh villain! worſe than brutiſh . + Py ſirrah, 
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The two quartos publiſhed by Butter, concur with the folio 
in reading age. Pope's duodecimo is the only copy chat has 
ages. STEEVENS. 


ale and fond] Weak and fooliſh. Jouxzox, | 
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ſeek him; I'll apprehend him :—Abominable vi. 


lain.}—Where is he? 
Eadm. I do not well know, my lord. If it ſhall 
pleaſe you to ſuſpend your indignation againſt my 
brother, *till you can derive from him better teſti. 
mony of his intent, you ſhould run a certain courſe; 
where, if you violently proceed againſt him, miſtak. 
ing his purpoſe, it would make a great gap in your 
own honour, and ſhake in pieces the heart of his 


obedience. I dare pawn down my life for him, that 


he hath writ this to feel my affection to your honour, 
and to no other pretence of danger. 
Glo. Think you ſo? 


Eam. If your honour judge it meet, I will place 
you where you ſhall hear us confer of this, and by an 
auricular aſſurance have your ſatisfaction; and that 
without any further delay than this very evening. 
Glo. He cannot be ſuch a monſter. 
Eam. Nor is not, ſure, 
Glo. To his father, that fo tenderly and entirely 


loves him.—Heaven and earth !—Edmund, ſeek | 


him out; wind me into him, I pray you: frame 


the buſineſs after your own wiſdom : *I would un- 


ftate myfelf, to be in a due reſolution. 


2 m—pretencc——] Pretence is deſign, purpoſe. So, after- | 


wards in this play : 
 Pretence and purpoſe of unkindneſs; Joanson. 

* Edm.] From Nor is, to heaven and earth! are words omit- 
ted in the folio. STEEVENS, . RN 
uind me into hin, ] 'T once thought it ſhould be 
read, you into him; but, perhaps, it is a familiar phraſe, like 
do me this. JOHNSON, _ . 


So, in Twelfth-Night : © challenge e the duke's youth 


to fight with him.” Inſtances of this phraſeology occur in the | 
Merchant of Venice, X. Henry IV. Part I. and in Orhelle. 


85 | ST BEVENS- 
I would unſtate myſelf ta be in a due refalution.] i. e.! 
will throw aſide all conſideration. of my relation to him, that! 
may act as juſtice requires. WARBURTON, _ 


4 


Ean. 


Such 
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Edm. I will ſeek him, fir, preſently ; * convey. 
1 one | 9 5 the 


Such is this learned man's explanation. I take the meanin 
to be rather this, Do you frame the buſineſi, who can act with leſs 
emotion; I would unſtate my/elf; it would in me be a departure 
from the paternal character, 7o be in a due reſolution, to be ſettled 
and compoſed on ſuch an occaſion. The words would and ſhould 
are in old language often confounded. Jonunson.,' 
The ſame word occurs in Axtony and Cleopatra: 
Ves, like enough, high-battled Czſar will 
* Unftate his happineſs, and be urg'd to ſhew _ 
„ Againſt a ſworder, on „ 
To axſtate, in both theſe inſtances, ſeems to have the ſame 
meaning. Edgar has been repreſented as wiſhing to poſſeſs his 
father's fortune, i. e. to unſfate him; and therefore his father 
ſays he would #»/ate himſelf to be ſufficiently reſolved to puniſh 
To enſtate is to confer a fortune. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure « 
| his poſſeſſions 55 V 
We do enſtate and widow you withal. STEEvens. 
It ſeems to me, that would unſtate myſelff in this paſſage means 
imply I would give my eftate (including rank as well as fortune.) 
| | | | | TYRWHITT. 
Both Warburton and Johnſon have miſtaken the ſenſe of this 
paſſage, and their explanations are ſuch as the words cannot poſ- 
ibly imply. Gloſter cannot bring himſelf thoroughly to be- 
lieve what Edmund told him of Edgar; he ſays, Can he be ſuch 
a monſter ? He afterwards deſires Edmund to ſound his inten- 
tions, and then ſays, he would give all he poſſeſſed to be certain 
ol the truth; for that is the meaning of the words 20 be in a due 
reſolution. | + | | 
Othello uſes the word re/o/ved in the ſame ſenſe more than 
once: x | = 1 


cc I will be reſolved, a „ Ge 
„ For once to be in doubt, is once to be reſolved.” 
0 which places, to be reſolved means to be certain of the 
£ a Beaumont and Fletcher's Maid's Tragedy, Amintor ſays to 
VAdne, -- | | | | | 
Tis not his crown 
Shall buy me to thy bed now I re/o/ve 
«© He hath diſhonour'd thee.”” 175 
And afterwards in the ſame play the King ſays ; 
Well J am reſolve F 
*« You lay not with her.” Mox cx Mason. 
 —Convey the bufine/s——] Convey, for introduce: but 
JJC convey 
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withal. 


bond crack'd 'twixt fon and father. 7* This villain 


the buſineſs as 1 ſhall find means, and acquaint you 


Glo. Theſe late eclipſes in the ſun and moon por- 
tend no good to us: Though the wiſdom of nature 
can reaſon it thus and thus, yet nature finds itſelf 
ſcourg' d by the ſequent effects: love cools, friend- 
ſnip falls off, brothers divide! in cities, mutinies; 
in countries, diſcord; in palaces, treaſon; and the 


of mine comes under the prediction; there's ſon 
againſt father: the king falls from bias of nature; 
there's father againſt child. We have ſeen the beſt 
of our time: Mackinations, hollownels, treachery, 
and all ruinous diſorders, follow us diſquictly to 
our graves! *——Find out this villain, Edmund; 
it ſhall loſe thee nothing; do it carefully And 
the noble and true-hearted Kent baniſh'd ! his of— 
fence, honeſty | —Strange ! ſtrange! 1 5 En 


convey is a fine word, as ee to the practice of clandeſtine 

conveying goods, fo as not to be found upon the felon. 

WARBURTON. 

To convey is Ne to carry through than to introduce ; in this 

place it is to manage arifully ; we lay of a Juggler, that he has 

a clean conveyance. Jonnson. _ 

So, in Mother Bombie, by Lilly, 1359 3 4 Two, they ſay, 

may keep caunſel if one be away; ö but to convey knavery two 
are too few, and four are too many.“ 

As , in 4 mad World, my Maſters, by Middleton, 1608: 

0 thus I've convey'd it;. 


— 


'n counterfeit a fit of violent ſickneſs.” Fynn 

So, i in lord Sterline's Julius Cæſar, io: 255 
5A circumſtance or an indifferent thing 

1% Doth oft mar all, when not with care convey'd. 

MALONE. 

be wiſdom of nature: -] That is, though- natural 

hi. can give account of cube, yet we feel their conſe: 

quences. Jounson. 

1 This villain} All from aſteriſ to aſteriſk is omi! in 

the quartos. STEEVENS, 
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zan. This is the excellent foppery of the world! 
that, when we are ſick in fortune, (often the ſurfeit of 
a our 


8 This is the excellent foppery of the world, &c.] In Shakſpeareꝰs 
beſt plays, beſides the vices that ariſe from the ſubject, there is 
generally ſome peculiar prevailing folly, principally ridiculed, 
that runs through the whole piece. Thus, in The Tempeſt, the 
| lying diſpoſition of travellers, and, in As You Like It, the fan- 
taſtic humour of courtiers, is expoſed and ſatirized with infinite 
pleaſantry. In like manner, in this play of Lear, the dotages 
of judicial aſtrology are ſeverely ridiculed. I fancy, was the 
date of its firſt performance well conſidered, it would be found 
that ſomething or other happened at that time which gave a 
more than ordinary run to this deceit, as theſe words ſeem to in- 
timate ; I am thinking, brother, of a prediction I read this other 
day, what ſoould follow theſe eclipſes, However this be, an im- 
jous cheat, which had ſo little foundation in nature or reaſon, 
o deteſtable an original, and ſuch fatal eonſequences on the 
manners of the people, who were at that time ſtrangely beſotted 
with it, certainly deſerved the ſevereſt laſh of ſatire. It was a 
fundamental in this noble ſcience, that whatever ſeeds of good 
diſpoſitions the infant unborn might be endowed with either from 
nature, or traductively from its parents, yet if, at the time of 
its birth, the delivery was by any caſualty ſo accelerated or re. 
tarded, as to fall in with the predominancy of a malignant con- 
llellation, that momentary influence would entirely change its 
nature, and bias it to all the contrary ill qualities: ſo wretched 
and monſtrous an opinion did it ſet out with. But the Italians, 
to whom we owe this, as well as moſt other unnatural crimes 
and follies of theſe latter ages, fomented its original impiety to 
the moſt deteſtable height of extravagance. Petrus Aponenſis, 
an Italian phyſician of the 13th century, aſſures us that thoſe 
prayers which are made to God when the moon is in conjunc- 
tion with Jupiter in the Dragon's tail, are infallibly heard. The 
great Milton, with a juſt indignation of this impiety, hath, in 
lus Paradiſe Regained, ſatirized it in a very beautiful manner, 
by putting theſe reveries into the mouth of the devil. Nor 
could the licentious Rabelais himſelf forbear to ridicule this im- 
pious dotage, which he does with exquiſite addreſs and humour, 
where, in the fable which he fo agreeably tells from Æſop, of 
the man who applied to Jupiter for the loſs of his hatchet, he 
makes thoſe who, on the pohr man's good ſucceſs, had projected 
to trick Jupiter by the ſame petition, a kind of aſtrologic 
atheiſts, who aſcribed this good fortune, that they imagihed 
they were now all going to partake of, to the influence of ſome 
we conjunction and configuration, of the ſtars. Hen, hen, 
r diſent 


* 
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our own behaviour) we make guilty of our diſaſters, 


the ſun, the moon, and the ſtars: as if we were 


knaves, thieves, ? and treachers, by ſpherica] predo- 


managing. For this impious juggle had in his time a kind of 
religious reverence paid to it. It was therefore to be done ob. 
liquely; and the circumſtances of the ſcene furniſhed him with 
as good an opportunity as he could wiſh. The perſons in the 


good characters were not to ſpeak ill of judicial aftrology, they 


in order to expoſe it the more, he with great judgment, makes 


* 


TI 


villains by neceſſity ; fools, by heavenly compulſion: 


minance; drunkards, lyars, and adulterers, by an in- 
forc'd obedience of planetary influence; and all that 


diſent ils Et doncques, telle eſt au temps preſent la revolution 
des Cieulx, la conſtellation des Aſtres, & aſpect des planete; 
que quiconque coignee perdra, ſoubdain deviendra ainſi riche!“ 
=——Nou. Prol. du IV. Livre. — But to return to Shakſpeare. 
So blaſphemous a deluſion, therefore, it became the honeſty of 
our poet to expoſe. But it was a tender point, and required 


drama are all Pagans, ſo that as, in compliance to cuſtom, his 
could on account of their religion give no reputation to it. But 


theſe Pagans fataliſts; as appears by theſe words of Lear: 
By all the operations of the orbs, e 
From whom we do exiſt and ceaſe to be. 
For the doctrine of fate is the true foundation of judicial aftro. 
logy. Having thus diſcredited it by the very commendations 
given to it, he was in no danger of having his direct ſatire a. 
gainſt it miſtaken, by its being put (as he was obliged, both in 
paying regard to cuſtom, and in following nature) into the mouth 
of the villain and atheiſt, eſpecially when he has added ſuch 
force of reaſon to his ridicule, in the words referred to in the 
beginning of the note. WarBURTON. Ss Fo OE 
9 and treachers,—] The modern editors read treacherous ; 
but the reading of the firſt copies, which I have reſtored to the | 
text, may be ſupported from moſt of the old contemporary 
writers. So, in Doctor Dodypoll, a comedy, 1600: © 
How ſmooth the cunning zreacher look'd upon it!“ 
Again, in Every Man in his Humour: ' 55 
e Oh, you treachour !“ 

Again, in Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 1601: 
. llence, zreacher as thou art!“ 
Again, in the Bloody Banquet, 16392 

To poiſon the right uſe of ſervice—a frecher. 


=p , 


Chaucer, in his Remaunt of the Roſe, mentions “ the falſe 
treacber, and Spenſer often uſes the ſame word. STEEVENS, 


we 
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ve are evil in, by a divine thruſting on: An admi- 
able evaſion of whore-maſter man, to lay his goatiſh 
diſpoſition to the charge of a ſtar! * My father com- 
ounded with my mother under the dragon's tail; 
and my nativity was under-#7/a major; ſo that it fol- 
lows, I am rough and lecherous.— Tut, I ſhould have 
been that I am, had the maidenlieſt ſtar in the firma- 
ment twinkled on my baſtardizing. Edgar 


Enter Edgar. 


and pat“ he comes, like the cataſtrophe of the old 
| 3 comedy: 


An admirable evaſion—to lay his—diſbaſition on the charge of 
a far! —] We ſhould read, change of a far which both 
the ſenſe and grammar require. It was the opinion of aſtrolo- 
gers (ſee what is ſaid juſt above) that the momentary influence 
did all; and we do not fay, Lay a thing on the charge, but 10 
the charge. Beſides, change anſwering to evaſion juſt above, gives 
additional elegance to the expreſſion. WARBUR TW. 
a ſtar.] Both the quartos read :o the charge of fars. 
| OE | STEEVENS. 


5 


3 pat he comes——] The quartos read, | 
and ont he comes. OTEEVENS. + | 
be comes, like the cataſtrophe of the old comedy :=——] 
This we are to underſtand, as a compliment intended by the 
author, on the natural winding up of the plot in the comedy of 
the antients 3 which as it was owing to the artful and yet natu- 
ral introduction of the perſons of the drama into the ſcene, juſt 
in the nick of time, or pat, as our author ſays, makes the ſimili- 
tude very proper. This, without doubt, is the ſupreme heauty/ 
of comedy, conſidered as an action. And as it depends ſolely on 
a ſtrict obſervance of the ur7tizes, it ſhews that theſe unites are in 
nature, and in the reaſon of things, and notin a mere arbitrary 
invention of the Greeks, as ſome of our own country critics, of 
a low mechanic genius, have, by their works, perſuaded our wits 
to believe. For common ſenſe requiring that the ſubje& of one 
comedy ſhould be one action, and that that action ſhould be con- 
tained nearly within the period of time which the repreſentation 
of it takes up; hence we have the unities of time and action; 
and, from theſe, unavoidably ariſes the third, which is that of 
place. For when the whole of one adlion is included within a 
proportionable ſmall ſpace of ime, there is no room to change 
the ſcene, but all muſt be done upon one ſpot of ground. Now. 
2 e 9 


* 


k il 18 N 
i comedy: My cue is villainous melancholy, with , | 
Ry 111. » | 1 ſyccec 
1 figh like Tom o' Bedlam.—O, theſe eclipſes do por. he cl 
= tend theſe diviſions ! fa, fol, la, me = 
I Eag. How now, brother Edmund > What ſerious | ale 
1 contemplation are you in? hence 
1 Eam. I am thinking, brother, of a prediction [ pt 
- read this other day, what ſhould follow theſe Ea 
Wl Edg. Do you buſy yourſelf with that? 7 
1 Eam. I promiſe you, the effects he writes of E. 
1 r ” ſucceed E 
1 from this laſt unity, (the neceſſary iſſue of the two other, which : 
5 derive immediately from nature) proceeds all that beauty of the To 
= cataſtrophe," or the winding up the plot in the ancient comedy. ail 
1 For all the perſons of the drama being to appear and act on one E 
1 limited ſpot, and being by their ſeveral intereſts: to embarraſs, E 
1 and at length to conduct the action to its deſtin'd period, there fre 
1 is need of conſummate {kill to bring them on, and tale them of, : 
14 naturally and neceſſarily ; for the grace of action requires the one, ſend 
14 and the perfection of it the other. Which conduct of the action of | 
of mult needs produce a beauty that will give a Judicious mind the him 
1 higheſt pleaſure. On the other hand, when a comic writer has ſcat 
1 a whole country to range in, nothing is eaſier than to find the 
1 perſons of the drama juſt where he would have them; and this 
1 requiring no art, the beauty we ſpeak of is not to be found. now 
14 : Conſequently a violation of the anities deprives the drama of one tell 
We of its greateſt beauties 3 which proves what J aſſerted, that the wh: 
1 three unities are no arbitrary, mechanic invention, but founded bab 
in reaſon and the nature of things. The Tempeſt of Shakſpeare ÞÞ 
ſufficiently proves him to be well acquainted with theſe unities ; in! 
and the paſſage in queſtion ſhews him to have been ſtruck with | 
the beauty that reſults from them. WarBvuRToN. : fon 
This ſuppoſition will not at all ſuit with the character of Ed- 5 
mund, with the comic turn of his whole ſpeech, nor with the the 
general idea of Shakſpeare's want of learning; fo that I am act 
more apt to think the paſſage ſatite than pane yric, and intended = 
to ridicule the very aukward coneluſions of our old comedies, in. 
where the perſons of the ſcene make their entry inartifieially, by 
and joft when the poet wants them on the ſtage. Waves. 
promi ſe you,] The folio edition commonly differs from : 
the firft quarts; by augmentations or inſertions, but in this place PI 
it varies by omiflion, and by the omiſſion of ſomething which na- In 
turally introduces the following dialogue. It is eaſy to remark, {; 
- that in this ſpeech, which ought, I think, to be inſerted as it 
E514 ; ö 1 now 


E 1 N S LEA ay 


rcceed unhappily; © * as of unnaturalneſs between 
the child and the parent; death, dearth, diſſolutions 
if ancient amities ; diviſions in ſtate, menaces and 
malediCt10Ns againſt king and nobles ; needleſs diffi- 
ences, baniſhment of friends, diſſipation of cohorts 7, 
uptial breaches, and I know not what, r 
lag. How long have you been a ſectary aſtro- 
omical ? en | INES 
; am. Come, come; * when ſaw you my father laſt? 
Edg. Why, the night gone by. | 
Elm. Spake you with him? 
ag. Ay, two hours together. | 
Edin. Parted you in good terms? Found you no 
dlpleaſure in him, by word, or countenance? 
dg, None at all. + 


offended him: and at my entreaty, forbear his pre- 
of his diſpleaſure ; which at this inſtant ſo rageth in 
karcely I ĩð 1 


now is in the text, Edmund, with the common craft of fortune. 
tellers, mingles the paſt and future, and tells of the future only 
what he already foreknows by confederacy, or can attain by pro- 
bable conjecture, JonunsoN. „ 


in the folio.  STEEVENS. | 
lon reads, of courts. STEEVENS. | „ 

Hoco long have you -] This line I have reſtored from 
the two eldeſt quartos, and have regulated the following ſpeech 
according to the ſame copies. STEEVENS. | | 
that with the miſchief of your perſon——=] This read- 
ing is in both copies; yet I believe the author gave it, that 
but 20ith the miſchief of your perſon it would ſcarce allay. 


I do not ſee any need of alteration. He could not expreſsthe 


{ruttion of his ſon, MaLONE. 


FEdn, Bethink yourſelf, wherein you may have - 
fence, until ſome little time hath qualified the heat 


him, that with the miſchief of your perſon it would 


* ——as of——] All from this aſteriſk to the next, is omitted 


! —diffipation of cohorts. —] Thus the old copy. Dr. John- 


Joyns0N. . 


yolence of his father's diſpleaſure in ſtronger terms than by ſay- 
ng it was fo great that it would ſcarcely be appeaſed by the de- 


Ede, 
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ing, from whence I will fitly bring you to hear m 


T am no honeſt man, if there be any good meaning 


A credulous father, and a brother noble, 


Edę. Some villain hath done me wrong, 

Edm. That's my fear. I ü pray you, have 
continent forbearance, till the ſpeed of his rage goe 
flower ; and, as J ſay, retire with me to my lod 


lord ſpeak: Pray you, go; there's my 25 i] 
you do ftir abroad, go arm'd. 
Edg. Arm'd, brother?“ 


Edm. Brother, Ladviſe you to the beſt; go o arm dg 


towards you: I have told you what I have ſeen and 
heard, but faintly ; nothing like the 1 82 and hor 
ror of it: Pray you, away; 
Edg. Shall I hear from you anon? 
Edm. I do ſerve you in this buſineſs. —[ Exi- Edger 


Whoſe nature is ſo far from doing harms, 
That he ſuſpects none; on whoſe - fooliſh honeſty 
My practices ride eaſy 1—I ſee the buſineſs. —— 


Let me, if not by birth, haye lands by wit: 5 
All with me's meet, that I can faſhion fit. [Ei Cen 
N | WALL 
8 C- E N E III. 
4 
The duke of Albany 0 place. 

| the 
Enter Goneril, and Steward. * 
El 

Gon. Did my father ſtrike my gentleman for 
hiding of hi fo 17 A 
chiding of his foo 1 
Stew. Ay, madam. Wi 
Gon. * By day and night he wrongs me: 1 hour S 
t That's my fear. ] All between this ud; the next aſteriſk, 1s T 
omitted in the quartos. STEEVENS. M 
By day and night he wrongs me.] This paſſage has kitker | 
been printed as an adjuration : » 
By day and night! &c, | 4 
But ee as was obſerred to me by Mr. Whalley, 4 


STEEVENS. 
He 
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lle flaſhes into one groſs crime or other, 
That ſets us all at odds: I'll not endure it: 
His knights grow riotous, and himſelf upbraids us 
On every trifle :—When he returns from hunting, 
ryill not ſpeak with him; ſay, I am ſick :'— _ 
jou come ſlack of former ſervices, 
You ſhall do well; the fault of it I'll anſwer, 
$29, He's coming, madam ; I hear him. 
| [ Horns within. 
Gon. Put on what weary negligence you pleaſe, 
You and your fellows ; I'd have it come to queſtion : 
he diſlike it, let him to my ſiſter, 
Whoſe mind and mine, I know, in that are one, 
Not to be over-rul'd. Idle old man, 
That ſtill would manage thoſe authorities, 
That he hath given away !—Now, by my life, 
Old fools are babes again; and muſt be us'd 
5 e „ 


Aale old man, ] The lines from one aſteriſk to the other, 
3 they are fine in themſelves, and very much in character for 
Goneril, I have reſtored from the old quarto. The laſt verſe, 
which I have ventur'd to amend, is there printed thus: 


| THEOBALD. 

Old fools are babes again; and muſt be us 8 
With checks like flatt*ries when they are ſeen abus d.] Thus 

the old quarto reads theſe lines. It is plain they are corrupt. 


them. And firſt, for | 
Old feols are babes again; 3 85 
A proverbial expreſſion is here plainly alluded to; but it is a 
range proverb which only informs us that fools are innocents, 
We ſhould read, bs 


30 % 


Old folks are babes again; 
Thus ſpeaks the proverb, and with the uſual good ſenſe of one, 
The next line is jumbled out of all meaning: be. 
With checks icke flatt'ries when they're ſeen abus'd. 
Mr. Theobald reſtores it thus, | „ 
With checks like flatt'rers when they're ſeen to abu/e ws. 
Let us conſider the ſenſe a littte. Ola folks, ſays the ſpeaker, 
are babes again; well, and what then? Why then they muſt be 
uled ike fatterers. But when Shakſpeare quoted the proverb, 
1- | e 


ly 


5 


With checks, like flatt'ries when they are ſeen abus d. 


But tiey have been made worſe by a fruitleſs attempt to correct 
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With checks, as flatteries when they are ſc That 
33 3 8 8 oh. 
Remember what I have ſaid. 
Stew. Very well, madam. | 
Gon. And let his knights have colder looks amon 
8 1 1 7 bg 
What grows of it, no matter; adviſe your fellows &; 
I would breed from hence occaſions, and I ſhall, 
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we may be aſſured his purpoſe was to draw ſome inference f50r 

It, and not run rambling after a ſimilitude. And that inferend Ke 
| Was not difficult to find, had common ſenſe been attended tg That 
1 which tells us Shakſpeare muſt have wrote, May 
Wy 


Old ulis are babes again; and muſt be us'd 
With checks, not fait”ries when they're ſeen abus'd. 
1, e. Old folks being grown children again, they ſhould be uſe 
as we uſe children, with checks, when we find that the littf 
 fatt'ries we employed to quiet them are abu/ed, by their becom 
ing more peeviſh and perverſe by indulgence. 
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bs - when they're ſeen abus'd. 5 
i. e. When we find that thoſe flatt'ries are abus'd. 1 { 
Eo ls ene | ___- WaRBuRToN, nl 
Theſe lines hardly deſerve a note, though Mr. Theobal The 
thinks them very fine. Whether foo/s or fulks ſhould be read 
not worth enquiry. The controverted line is yet in the ol 
quarto, not as the editors repreſent it, but thus: 1 
With checks as flatteries when they are ſeen abus'd. Ay 
I am in doubt whether there is any error of tranſcription. Th . 
ſenſe ſeems to be this: Old men muſt be treated with checks, whe : 4 
as they are ſeen to be deceived with flatteries : or, when they at 10 
eveak enough to be ſeen abuſed by flatteries, they are then weal - 
enough to be u/ed with checks. There is a play of the word my 
u/ed and abuſed. To abuſe is, in our author, very frequently thi 
ſame as to deceive. This conſtruction is harſh and ungrammatif 1 
cal; Shakſpeare perhaps thought it vicious, and choſe to throy . 
away the lines rather than correct them, nor would now than as 
the officiouſneſs of his editors, who reſtore what they do not un 102 
derſtand. JoNSON. . 5 I $a 
The plain meaning, I believe, is—old fools muſt be uſed wich * 
checks, as flatteries muſt be check'd when they are made a bal Ay n 
uſe of. Tol.LET. : 4 ; . 
I underſtand this paſſage thus. Old fools—muft. be uſed will * 
checks, as well as flatteries, when they Ii. ee flatteries] are cen t i 
-D& apu/eh> d . EEE . Tl. 
5 „ Tha 0 
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at J may ſpeak —Pll write ſtraight: to my ſiſter, 
ſohold my very courſe :—Prepare for dinner. 
OP LExeunt, 


3 E N E WV. 
An open place before the palace. 
Enter Kent, diſeuiſed. 


Kent. 5 If but as well T other accents borrow, 
That can my ſpeech diffuſe, my good intent 
May carry through itſelf to that full iſſue 
for which I raz'd my likeneſs, —Now, baniſh'd Kent, 
thou can'ſt ſerve where thou doſt ſtand con- 
demn'd, G „ RR Oo 55 


J but as well T other accents Borroa vp. 
And can my ſpeech diſuſe. Thus Rowe, Pope, and 
boſon, in contradiction to all the ancient copies. 
The firſt folio reads the whole paſſage as follows: 

If but as ail J other accents borrow, 

That can my ſpeech defuſe, my good intent 

May carry through, &c. vs 2 
We muſt ſuppoſe that Kent advances looking on his diſguiſe. 
This circumſtance very naturally leads to his ſpeech, whick 
aherwiſe would have no very apparent introduction. I can 
lange my ſpeech as well as I have changed my dreſs. To diffuſe 
heech, figniſies to di/order it, and ſo to diſguiſe it; as in the 
Ierry Wives of Windſor, Act IV. ic. vii: 

64 A ruſh at once 

«© With ſome difu/ed ſong.” — — | : 
Iain, in the Nice Valour, &c. by Beaumont and Fletcher, Cupid 
kys to the Paſſionate Man, who „ N diſordered in his dreſs: 

4 0o not ſo diffs/edly.” „ Oe, 
Again, in our author's King Henry V: | 

© ——— ſwearing, and ſtern looks, diſfas'd attire.” “ 

Again, in a book entitled, 4 Green F oreft, or A Natural Hiſtory, 
be, by John Maplet, 1567 :—* In this ſtone is apparently ſeene 
ere often the verie forme of a tode, with beſpotted and co- „ | 
bured feete, but thoſe uglye and defuſedly.”——"To diffuſe ſpeech — 


nay, however, mean to p, broad, with a clowniſh accent. 

The two eldeſt quartos concur with the folio, except that they 

Rad well inſtead of will, STEBVYENS, © | e 
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(So may it come I) thy maſter, whom thou loyvs Wl 7 
Shall find thee full of labours. 15 75 ; Ke 
X 18 be! 
Horns within. Enter Lear, Knigbts, and Attend L 
| Peg By | onts, for 2 
a | 5 1 Ay . | ; ou 
Lear. Let me not ſtay a jot for dinner; go, re * 
it ready. 
How now, what art thou? L 
Kent. A man, fir. 1 K 
Lear. What doſt thou profeſs? What would L 
thou with us? N K 
Kent. I do profeſs to be no leſs than I ſeem j te na 
ſerve him truly, that will put me in truſt; to lor L 
him that is honeſt; to converſe with © him that! K 
_ wiſe, and ſay little; to fear judgment; to fipht . 
when I cannot chooſe; 7 and to eat no fiſh, x 
Wo | "Mg | Les curl 
55 _ | 
6s hin that is wiſe, and ſays little 1 Though ſayin * 
little may be the character of wiſdom, it was not a quality il 
chuſe a companion by for his converſation. We ſhould read, k 
to ſay little; which was prudent when he choſe a wiſe companio ing 
to profit by. So that it was as much as to ſay, I profeſs to tall hay 
little myſelf, that I may profit the more by the converſation of 
the wiſe. WARBURTON. ME Te l 
Io con verſe ſignifies immediately and properly to keep campan tilt! 
not to diſcourſe or talk, His meaning is, that he chuſes for ili yet. 
companions men of reſerve and caution ; men who are no tattlen 100 
nor tale-bearers. The old reading 1s the true. JokxSsOx. | 
We {till ſay in the ſame ſenſe—he had criminal conver/atid 
with her—meaning commerce. 8 A as 
e ills oo on fe Tet 
«« His apparent open guilt omitted, _ lay, 
«© [| mean his coaverſation with Shore's wife.“ ſein 
3 | „ MalONE. tlen 
7 and to eat no f.] In queen Elizabeth's time the P ente 
piſls were eſteemed, and with good reaſon, enemies to the g like 
vernment. Hence the proverbial phraſe of, He's an boneſt nal u. 


and eats no f/p; to ſignify he's a friend to the government and 
Proteſtant. The eating fiſh, on a religious account, being thcll 
eſteemed ſuch a badge of popery, that when it was enjoin'd fol 
a ſeaſon by act of parliament, for the encouragement of the lilly 
towns, it was thought neceflary to declare the reaſon; hence 

| | de 2's Wi 


, 


Tear. What art thou? 

Kent. A very honeſt-hearted fellow, and as poor as 
be king. „ 8 {ov 
| 5580 If thou be as poor for a ſubject, as he is 
r a king, thou art poor enough. What would'ſt 
Kent. Service. 8 

Lear. Whom would'ſt thou ſerve? 

Kent, You. co 5 

Lear. Doſt thou know me, fellow? 


enance, which I would fain call maſter 

Lear. What's that? e 

Kent. Authority. 5 

Lear. What ſervices can'ſt thou do? 

Kent. I can keep honeſt counſel, ride, run, mar a 
curious tale in telling it, and deliver a plain meſſage 


qualify'd in; and the beſt of me is diligence. 
Lear. How old art thou? 3 

Kent, Not ſo young, fir, to love a woman for ſing- 
ing; nor ſo old, to dote on her for any thing: I 
are years on my back forty-eight. 


thee no worſe after dinner, I will not part from thee 


bol? Go you, and call my fool hither : 


, when Lazarillo, in ſearch of the Umbrano's head, was 
ſized at her houſe by the intelligencers for a traytor: Gen- 
tlemen, I am glad you have diſcovered him, He ſhould not have 


icked that eat fp a fryday.”? 


man; e truſt I am none © 
WARBURTON. 
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Kent. No, ſir; but you have that in your coun- 


bluntly: that which ordinary men are fit for, I am 


Lear, Follow me; thou ſhalt ſerve me; if I like = 


(jt —Dinner, ho, dinner !—Where's my knave? my 


ms called CeciPs faſt. To this diſgraceful badge of popery 
Fletcher alludes in his Foman-hater, who makes the courtezan 


teten under my roof for twenty pounds. And ſure I did not 
like him, when he called for Ab. And Marſon's Dutch Cour- 
the w 
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Enter Steward, _ 
You, you, grad, where's my daughter? 


Stew. So pleaſe you,. — [Exit 11 
Lear. What ſays the fellow there? Call the clot- 5 
pole back. Where's my 158 ho? 1 think the 7. 
world's aſleep.— How now? where's that mungrel? dh 
Knight. He ſays, my lord, your daughter is not well. $1 
Lear. Why came not the ſlave back to me, when! Arc 
call d him? PF; 
Knight. Sir, he anſwer'd me in the roundeſt man- 
ner, he would not. q 
Lear. He would not! ] 
Knight. My lord, I know not what the matter is; 
but, to my judgment, your highneſs is not entertain d 1 
with that ceremonious affection as you were wont; WM 711 
there's a great abatement of kindneſs appears, ag ] 
well in the general dependants, as in the duke him. fert 
ſelf alſo, and your daughter. lub 
Lear. Ha! ſay'ſt thou ſo? | 
Knight. I beſeech you, pardon me, my lord, if | 
be miſtaken; for my duty cannot be ſilent, when the 
think your highneſs i is wrong'd. 
| Lear. Thou but remember'ſt me of mine own con- 
ception : I have perceived a moſt faint negle of! 
late; which I have rather blamed as mine own Jealous 
curioſity, than as a very pretence ? and purpoſe of 
unkindneſs: I will look further into't.— But where's 
my fool? I have not ſeen him theſe two days. th 
Knight. Since my young lady's going into France, 
ſir, the fool hath much pin'd away. 
Tear. No more of that; I have noted it well. 
Go you, and tell my daughter I would ſpeak with 
her,—Go ou, call hither wy fool. — 4 
OB ng wery pretence. ] Pretence in Shakſpeare generally ſg· 
nifies de/ign. So, in a foregoing ſcene in this play: N 


no other pretence of danger.” STEEVENS. 


Re. enter 


F Re-enter Steward. 


0, you ſir, you fir, come you hither : Who am I, 
Fin, My lady's father. 

Lear. My lady's father! my lord's 8 vou 
whoreſon dog! you ſlave! you cur! 
Stew. I am none of theſe, my lord; I beſeech you, 
ardon me. 1 
Lear. Do you bandy looks * with me, you raſcal ? 

[Striking him. 

Stew, I'll not be ck my lord. 

Kent. Nor tript neither; you baſe foot- ball player. 

[Tripping up bis heels. 

Lon: 1 thank thee, fellow ; ;. thou ſerv'it me, and 
[]] love thee. 

Kent. Come, fir, ariſe, away; Tl teach you dif- 
ferences; away, away: If you will meaſure your 
lubber's length again, tarry: but away: go to; 
Have you wiſdom ? ſo. [ Puſbes the Steward out. 

Lear. Now, my friendly knave, I thank thee : 
there's earneſt of wy ſervice, [Giving Kent money. 


Enter Fool. 


To. Let me hire him too Here 8 my coxcomb. 
[ Giving Kent his cap. 

Lear How now, my pretty knave * ? how doſt 

thou? g 

Fool. Sirrab, you were belt take my coxcomb. 


—bandy * A metaphor from Tennis: 
« Come i in, take this Candy with the racket of patience.” 
__ Decker's Satiromaſtix. 
_ r _—— buckle with. them hand to hand, 
1 And oy blows as mien as hailſtones fall.” 
Wily Beguiled. 
STEEVENS. 


Ss Kent. 
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Kent. Why, fool“? i 
Fool. Why ? For taking one's part that is out oi 

favour: Nay, an thou can'ſt not ſmile as the wing ge 

thou'lt catch cold ſhortly ? : There, * take my cox. 
comb : Why, this fellow has baniſh'd two of his 
daughters, and did the third a bleſſing againſt hid 
will; if thou follow him, thou muſt needs wear 
my coxcomb.— How now, nuncle ? Would 1 had 
two coxcombs, and two daughters! | 
Lear. WM, Wer; 
Fool. If IJ gave them all my living, I'd keep my 
coxcombs myſelf: There's mine; beg another of 

thy daughters. 15 Eh i 

Lear. Take heed, firrah ; the whip. 

Fool. Truth's a dog that muſt to kennel ; he muſt 
be whipp'd out, when the 7 lady brach may ſtand by 
the fire and ſtink, e 


hy Bu om 


Lu 


2 Why, fool ?] The folio reads -w h, my bey? and gives this 
queſtion to Lear. STEEZVENS. | 
5 thou lt catch cold ſbortly] i. e. be turned out of door, 
and expoſed to the inclemency of the weather. Farmer, MY 
17 rate my coxcomb. J Meaning his cap, called fo, be- 
cauſe on the top of the fool or jeſter's cap was ſewed a piece of 
red cloth, reſembling the comb of a cock. The word, after- 
wards, was uſed to denote a vain, conceited, meddling fellow. 
„„ „„ 5 WARBURTON. 
See Fig. XII. in the plate at the end of the firſt part of Xing 
Henry IV. with Mr. Tollet's explanation, who has ſince added, 
that Minſhew, in his Dichionary, 1627, ſays, Natural ideots and 
fools, have, and ſtill do accuſtome themſelves to weare in their 
cappes cockes feathers, or a hat avith @ neck and head of a cocit 
on the top, and a bell thereon, &c.”* STEEVENS., 
5 Mould I had two coxcombs and two daughters.) Perhaps we! 
ſhould read an' two daughters; i. e. f. FARMER. 1 
2 iαοð, Coxcombs Two fools caps, intended, as it 
ſeems, to mark double folly in the man that gives all to his 
daughters. JohNsoxx. 1 = oh 
7 Lady brach ] Brach is a bitch of the hunting kind. 
«© Nos quidem hodie brach dicimus de cane fœminea, quæ 
leporem ex odore perſequitur. Spelm. Gloſſ. in 5, 


Lear. A peſtilent gall to me 


Lear. Do. 
Fool. Mark it, nuncle: 


Have more than thou ſhoweſt, 
Speak leſs than thou knoweſt, 
Lend leſs than thou oweſt, 
Ride more than thou goeſt, 
Learn more than thou troweſt, 
Set leſs than thou throweſt; 
Leave thy drink and thy whore, 
And keep in-a-door, 
And thou ſhalt have more 
Than two tens to a ſcore. 


Kent. This is nothing, fool *. 5 | 
Fool. Then it is like the breath of an "unfee'd 


no uſe of nothing, nuncle : 7 


Dr. Letherland, on the margin of Dr. Warburton? - edition, 
propoſed lady's brach, i, e. favour'd animal, The third quarto 
has a much more unmannerly reading, which I would not wiſh 
to eſtabliſh : but all the other editions concyr in reading /ady 


had rather hear /ady, my brach, howl in Iriſh.” 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Poem to à Friend, &c, 
© Po all the tricks of a ſalt lady bitch. 
In the old black letter Booke of Huntyng, &c. no date, the liſt 


lady the brach, &c.“ STEEVENS. 

Lend leſs than thou oweſft,) That is, de not lend all that thou 
baſt. To owe in old Engliſh, is 20 pee. If owe be taken for 
to be in debt, the more prudent precept would be; 

Lend more than thou oweſt. Jounsoy.. 


which ſignifies to believe, The precept is admirable. 
WARBURTON. 
* This is — fool. The den give this ſpeech to Lear. 
OTEEVENS. 


KING LEAR - 421. 


Fool. Sirrah, I'll teach thee a ſpeech, [To Kent. | 


lawyer; you gave me nothing for't: Can you make 


brach, Lady is ſtill a common name for a hound. So 8 K 


of dogs concludes thus: ——and ſmall /adi popies that bere 
zwai the fleas and divers ſmall fautes.“ We might read“ when 


Learn more than thou troweſt,] To trow, is an old word | 


Ee a | Lear. 
3 | 
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| A of nothing. | | ll 
1 Fool. Pr'ythee, tell him, ſo much the rent of Ft 
land comes to; he will not believe a fool. [To R 7 


Lear. A bitter fool! : 

Fool. Doſt thou know the difference, my boy 
between a bitter fool and a ſweet fool ? | 

Lear. * No, lad, teach me. 


Fodl, That lord, that counſel] this 

Io give away thy land, 

Come place him here by me,— 
Or do thou for him fland: 

The ſweet and bitter fool : 

Will preſently appear; 

The one in | NGUEF here, 
The other found out there, 
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8 Bos 1 Doſt thou call me fool, boy ? * 
Wt | Fool. All thy other titles thou haſt given away 
WH - that thou waſt born with. | 


— — — 
wy + 


Kent. This is not ahoginher fool, my lord, 


[| 

[ I! . No, faith, lords and great men will not ld F 
Wt. me; it I had a monopoly out, r would hauf ; 0 
Wil py an 

1 | A 
17188 _E 
1 8 No, 1 This dialogae; from No, lad teach me, dow 4 ; 
WE: to Give me an egg, was reſtored from the firſt edition by Wo bes 
' 0a Theobald. It is omitted in the folio, perhaps for political re | 
ſons,” as it ſeemed to cenſure monopolies. JounsoN. k loy 
I hed a monopoly out, they would have a part on't bin 
A ſatire on the groſs abuts of monopolies at that time ; and thi 6] of: 
corruption and avarice of the courtiers, who commonly well ' ld 
ſhares with the patentee. WARBURTON. = 
The modern editors, without authority, op 
a monopoly on't, = "' 
Monopebit were in Shakſpeare” s time the common objects 0 1 We. 
ſatire. So, in Decker's Match me in London, 1631: 2 du 
Give him a court loaf, ſtop his mouth with a monop#)1 = 

. Agzn, in Ram. Ali, or Merry Tricks, 1611 : I 

« Aknighl 


ENG TEAR 48 
art on't : and ladies too, they will not let me have 
a fool to myſelf : they'll be ſnatching. Give me 
m egg, nuncle, and I'll give thee two crowns. 

Lear. What two crowns ſhall they be? 
Fool. Why, after I have cut the egg i' the middle, 
ind eat up the meat, the two crowns of the egg. 
When thou cloveſt thy crown i' the middle, and 
raveſt away both parts, thou boreſt thine aſs on thy 
back over the dirt: Thou had'ſt little wit in thy bald 
crown, when thou gaveſt thy golden one away. If 
| ſpeak like myſelf in this, let him be whipp'd that 
fiſt finds it ſo. | 


Fools ne er had leſs grace in a hear; [Singing. 
For wiſe men are grown foppiſb; . 

And know not how their wits to wear, 

Their manners are ſo apiſb. 


Lear. When were you wont to be ſo full of ſongs, 
rah f „ . 
Fool. J have uſed it nuncle, ever ſince thou mad'ſt 

thy daughters thy mothers: for when thou gaveſt 
them the rod, and put'ſt down thine own breeches, 


« A knight and never heard of ſmock-fees ! I would I had 
a nozopoly of them, ſo there was no impoſt ſet on them.“ 
Again, in the Birth of Merlin, 1662: : 5 

5 o foul a monſter would be a fair monopoly worth the 
eggin 2 1 | | 
In he books of the Stationers' Company, I meet with the fol- 
lbwing entry. John Charlewoode, Oct. 1587: lycenſed unto 
bim by the whole conſent of the aſſiſtants, the onlye ymprynting 
of all manner of billes for plaiers.” Again, Nov. 6, 1615, The 
liberty of printing all billes for fencing was granted to Mr. Pur- 
foot. STEEVENS. : 8 

* Fools ne' er had leſs grace in à year, ] There never was a time 
zhen fools were leſs in favour; and the reaſon is, that they 
vere never ſo little wanted, for wiſe men now ſupply their place. 
duch I think is the meaning. Both the quartos read it for 
grace, JonmsON, mY 0 
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whipt for holding my peace. 1 had rather be any 
kind of thing, than a fool: and yet I would not he 


1 * 
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Then they for fudden joy did weep 5, , [Singing F 
And I for ſorrow ſung, 90! 
That ſuch a king ſhould play bo pech, on 
And go the fools among. nov 


Pr vikee, nuncle, keep a ſchool-maſter that can teach! 
thy fool to lie; I would fain learn to lie. 

Lear, If you lie, firrah, we'll have you whipt, 
Fool. I marvel, what kin thou and thy daughters 
are: they'll have me whipt for ſpeaking true, thou'le 
have me whipt for lying; and, ſometimes, I am 


thee, nuncle; thou haſt pared thy wit o' both ſides, 
and left nothing in the middle: Here comes one 
0 the * | 


Enter Coveril, 


Tear. How now, daughter! what makes * that 
frontlet on ? 2D 
Methinks, you are too much of late i the fromn, 


's Then they for ſudden joy did weep, &c.] So, in the _— of 
| Tucrece, by Heywood, 1630: 
«© When Tarquin firſt in court began, 


And was approved king, t 
« So men for ſudden joy did aueep, | 
«« But J. for ſorrow ſing.” | | 
I cannot aſcertain in what year T. Heywood firſt publiſhed this 
fo as the copy in 1630, which I have uſed, was the fourth | 
impreſſion. STEEVENS. | { 
w— that frontlet ] Lear alludes to the fronthe, which { 
was anciently part of a woman's dreſs, So, in the play called 
the Foure P's, 1569: | 
* Forſooth women have many lets, | 


«© And they be maſked in many nets : 
& As frontlets, fillets, partlets, and bracelets : * 
„ And then their bonets and their pionets.“ 
Again, in Lylly's Midas, 1592: 
„ Hoods, frontlets, wires, cauls, curling-irons, perrivigs 
þodkins þfillets, hair-laces, rtibbans, roles, 5, knotfirin gs, glaſſes,&c." | 
STEEVENS. 
Fool, 


at 


XK IN G L. E A R. 425 
Fool. Thou waſt a pretty fellow, when thou had'ſt 


o need to care for her frowning; now thou art an 
Q7 without a figure: I am better than thou art 
now; I am a fool, thou art nothing. -Yes, for- 
booth, I will hold my tongue; [To Goneril] ſo your 
ace bids me, though you ſay nothing. Mum, 
um, | 5 
1 He that keeps nor cruſt nor crum, 
Weary of all, ſhall want ſome.— 


That's a ſheal'd peaſcod. 70 [ Pointing to Lear, 
Gon. Not only, fir, this your all-licens'd fool, 


gut other of your inſolent retinue | 
Do hourly carp and quarrel ; breaking forth 

In rank and not- to- be- endured riots, Sir, 

[ had thought, by making this well known unto you, 
To have found a ſafe redreſs; but now grow fearful, 
By what yourſelf too late have ſpoke and done, 

That you protect this courſe, and ? put it on 

By your allowance; which if you ſhould, the fault 
Would not ſcape cenſure, nor the redreſſes ſleep ; 


% 


Which, in the tender of a wholeſome weal, 
Might in their working do you that offence, 


noa thou art an O without a figure :] The fool means 
to ſay, that Lear, having pared his wit on both fides, and 
left nothing in the middle,“ is become a mere cypher; which 
has no arithmetical value, unleſs preceeded or fellowed by ſome 
figure, MAL. | R 
hat's a ſbeal d peaſcod.] i. e. Now a mere huſk, which con- 
tains nothing. The outſide of a king remains, but all the in- 
trinſic parts of royalty are gone: he has nothing to give. 
© 5 „ JokNSsOR. 
That's a ſpeal'd peaſcod.] The robing of Richard IId's effigy 
in Weſtminſter-abbey is wrought with peaſcods epen, and the peas 
out ; perhaps in alluſion to his being once in full poſſeſſion of 
ſovereignty, but ſoon reduced to an empty title. See Camden's 
Remains, 1674, p. 453, edit. 1657, p- 340. ToLLer. 
9 —put it on] i. e. promote, pulh it forward. So, in Macbeth: 
7 the pow'rs „„ Ts 
Put on their inſtruments.“ SrEEV ENS. 
y your allowance ;] By your approbation. MaLoyz. - 
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Which elſe were ſhame, that then neceſſity 


Will call diſcreet proceeding. 
Fool. For you trow, nuncle, 
The hedge-ſparrow fed the cuckoo ſo long,” 
That it had its head bir off by! its young, 
So, out went the candle, and we were left dark. 
ling. 
Lear. Are you our daughter? d 
Gon. Come, fir, | 
I would, you would make uſe of as good wiſdom 
Whereof I know you are fraught ; and put away 
Theſe diſpoſitions, which of late transform you i 


From what you rightly are. 


Fool. May not an aſs know when the cart draus 


the horſe—* Whoop, Jug! I love thee. 


Lear. Does any here know me Why this is not 
Lear? 


Does Lear walk thus * 2 peak thus ?—Where are hi: 


eyes? 


ere left darkling, ] This word is uſed by Milton, ; 


Paradi iſe Loft, book i;: 


6 --- as the wakeful bird 
e Sings darkling.” 
Dr. Farmer concurs with me in ſuppoſing, that the words— | 


vs out WENT the candle, &c. are a fragment of ſome old ſong. 


| OT EEVENS. 
1 3 you.] Thus the quartos. The folio reads— 1 
tranſport you. STEEvENS. 
4 Whoop, Jug, &c.] There are in the fool's ſpeeches | 
ſeveral paſſages which ſeem to be proyerbial alluſions, perhaps } 
not now to be underſtood, Joynson. _ 1 
| =—Whoop, Jug, I love thee.) This, as I am informed, is 2 


quotation from the burthen of an old ſong. STEEVENS. 


. Boop, Tug, PH 40 thee no harm, occurs in The Winter's Tale. 
_ Mayons. } 
2577 is not Lear: 1 This paſſage appears to have been 


imitated by Ben Jonſon i in his Sad Shepherd : 


ce -this is not Marian 

Nor am I Robin Hood ! I pray you aſk her ! 
«« Aſk her, good ſhepherds ! aſk her all for me: 
% Or rather aſk e if ſhe be ſhe; | 
«OrTbeh* STEEVENS, 


4 ns ©... Ent 


E N n a 
Either his notion weakens, or his diſcernings 
Are lethargy'd—Ha! waking ? Tis not ſo.— 
Who is it that can tell me who I am ?-—Lear's 
ſhadow 7 ? | | 


| would learn that; for by the marks . 
9 — ; ; Of 


6—Ha ! waking P—Tis not ſo.] Thus the folio, The quartos | 

dt. | | | | | | s 

; — —ſceping or waking ; ha! /ure tis not fo, STEEvens., 

7 —Lear's ſhadow ?] The folio gives theſe words to the Fool, 
1 © OTEEVENS. - 


ur by the marks 
Of ſow”reignty, of knowledge, and of reaſon] 
His daughters prove ſo unnatural, that, if he were only to judge 
by the reaſon of things, he muſt conclude, they cannot be his 
daughters. This is the thought. But how does his kingſhip or 
ſovereignty enable him to judge of this matter ? The line, by 
being falſe pointed, has loſt its ſenſe. We ſhould read: | 
Of ſovereignty of knowledge Ü 
i. e. the underſtanding. He calls it, by an equally fine phraſe, 
in Hamlet, So reignty of reaſon. And it is remarkable that the 
editors had depraved it there too. See note, Act I, ſcene 7. of 
that play. WARBURTON. „ | 
The conteſted paſſage is wanting in the folio. STervans. ® 
The difficulty, which muſt occur to every reader, is, to con- 
ceive how the marks 75 Sovereignty, of knowledge, and of reaſon, 
ſhould be of any uſe to perſuade Lear that he had, or had not, 
daughters. No logic, I apprehend, could draw ſuch a con- 
cluſion from ſuch premiſes. This difficulty, however, may be 
entirely removed, by only pointing the paſſage thus: & 
| —o by the mk 
Of fov'reignty, of knowledge, and of reaſon, 
I ſhould be falſe perſuaded—l had daughters. 
Your name, fair gentlewoman? *' | 
The chain of Lear's ok being thus untangled, we can clearly 
trace the ſucceſſion and connection of his ideas. The undutiful 
behaviour of his daughter fo diſconcerts him, that he doubts, by 
turns, whether ſhe 1s Goneril, and whether he himſelf is Lear, 
Upon her firſt ſpeech, he only exclaims, 
Are you our daughter? 
Upon her goi 


ing on in the ſame ſtyle, he hegins to queſtion his 
own ſanity of mind, and even his perſonal identity, He appeals. 
to the by-ſtanders, . Rog 
Who is it that can tell me who lam : 
e oa | 1 I ſhould 


ab. © 1-N'6: LE: 
Of ſov'reignty, of knowledge, and of reaſon 
I ſhould be falſe perſuaded I had daughters ꝰ.— 
Your name, fair gentlewoman? 


Coy, 


I ſhould be glad to be told. For (if I was to judge myſelf) ; 
the marks of ſovereignty, of knowledge, and of reaſon, which 55 
diſtinguiſned Lear, (but which I have now loſt) 7 α be falk 
* my own conſciouſneſs) perſuaded (that I am not Lear) 

e then ſlides to the examination of another diſtinguiſhing mark 


of Lear: 

#5 had daughters, 1 

But not able, as it ſhould ſeem, to dwell upon fo tender a ſub. 

je&, he haſtily recurs to his firſt doubt concerning Goneril 

| Your name, fair gentlewoman? Tyrwuirr, 
This note is written with confidence diſproportionate to the 

conviction which it can bring. Lear might as well know by the 
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marks and tokens ariſing from ſovereignty, knowledge, and rez. / 
ſon, that he had or had not daughters, as he could know by an ſc 
thing elſe. But, ſays he, if I judge by theſe tokens, I find the n 
perſuaſion falſe by which I long thought myſelf the father of n 
daughters. JoansoN, „ : ee Þ 
I cannot 1 of Dr, Warburton's manner of pointing this 
_ paſſage, as I do not think that ſovereignty of knowledge can a 
mean underſtanding; and if it did, what is the difference be. | 
"tween underſtanding and reaſon ? In the paſſage he quotes from 
Hamlet, ſovereignty of reaſon appears to me to mean, the t 
ruling power, the governance of reaſon ; a ſenſe that would not c 
anſwer in this place. ff. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt's obſervations are ingenious, but not fatis- t 
factory; and as for Dr. Johnſon's explanation, though it would 
be certainly juſt had Lear expreſſed himſelf in the paſt, and . 
ſaid, I have been falſe perſuaded I had daughters, it can- 
not be the juſt explanation of the paſſage as it ſtands, The 
meaning appears to me to be this: po = EE 
Were I to judge from the marks of ſovereignty, of knoy- 
4c ledge, or of reaſon, I ſhould be induced to think I had 
daughters, yet that muſt be a falſe perſuaſion ;—lIt cannot be.” 

I could not at firſt comprehend why the tokens of ſovereignty | 
| ſhould have any weight in determining his perſuaſion that he | 


had daughters; but by the marks of ſovereignty he means, thoſe 

tokens of royalty which his daughters then enjoyed as derived 

from him. Monck Mason. * | EN a Re 

5 I had daughters, —] Here the quarto interpoſes the fol- 
lowing ſhort and uſeleſs ſpeech of the fol! 

Which they will make an obedient father.“ 


Which 
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Con. Come, ſir; X 

This admiration'is much o' the favour 

Of other your new pranks. I do beſeech you 

To underſtand my purpoſes aright : 

As you are old and reverend, you ſhould be wiſe: 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and ſquires; 
Men ſo diſorder'd, ſo debauch'd, and bold, 
That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn: epicuriſm and luſt 

Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel, _ 
Than * a grac'd palace. The ſhame itſelf doth ſpeak 
For inſtant remedy : Be then defir'd 

By her, that elſe will take the thing ſhe begs, 

A little to diſquantity your train; Els 


Which, is on this occaſion uſed with two deviations from pre- 
ſent language. It is referred, contrary to the rules of gram- 
marians, to the pronoun J, and is employed, according to a 
mode now obſolete, for whom, the accuſative caſe of a. 

| a Ht. STEEVENS, 
a grac'd palace.—] A palace grac'd by the preſence of 
a ſovereign. WARBURTON. | 5 5 
2 4, little to diſguantity your train;] A little is the common 
reading; but it appears, from what Lear ſays in the next ſcene, 
that this number y was required to be cut off, which (as the 
editions ſtood) is no where ſpecified by Goneril. Pop P). 

Of fifty to diſquantity your train; ] If Mr. Pope had examined 
the old copies as accurately as he pretended to have done, he 
would have found, in the fir/? folie, that Lear had an exit marked 
for him after theſe words _ . 
To have a thankleſs child. — Away, away. 
and goes out while Albany and Goneril have a ſhort conference 
of two ſpeeches; and then returns in a ſtill greater paſſion, 
having been informed (as it ſnould ſeem) of the expreſs number, 
without. 3 | 5 
What? Hy of my followers at a clap ! 
This renders all change needleſs; and away, away, being re- 
ſtored, prevents the repetition of go, go, my people ; which, as 
the text ſtood before, this regulation, concluded both that and 
the foregoing ſpeech. Goneril with great art, is made to avoid 
mentioning the limited number; and leaves her father to be in- 
formed of it by accident, which ſhe knew would be the caſe as 
ſoon as he left her preſence, SrEREvEXxsS. 4 


And 


% E-1:NG C4 


And the remainder, * that ſhall ſtill depend, from t 
To be ſuch men as may beſort your age, And ad 
And know themſelves and you Beat at 

Lear. Darkneſs and devils ! — 3 
Saddle my horſes; call my train together. And th 
Degenerate baſtard ! I'll not trouble thee ; Alb. 


Yet have I left a daughter. e ot wh: 

Gon. You ſtrike my people; and your diſorderq . Lea 
1 rabble e near, 
Make ſervants of their betters. oper 


TY. om 
Enier Abany. nao h 


Lear. Woe, that too late repents,—O, ſir, ae le 
| you come? J 
1s it your will? ſpeak, fir—Prepare my horſes, Wi »/r« 
Ingratitude! thou marble-hearted fiend, *" en 
More hideous, when thou ſhew'ſt thee in a child, 
Than the ſea-monſter! 5 
Ab. Pray, ſir, be patient 5. = 1 
Lear. Deteſted kite! thou lieſt: [To Coneril. 
My train are men of choice and rareſt parts, 4 
That all particulars of duty know; 
And in the moſt exact regard ſupport U 
The worſhips of their name—O moſt ſmall fault, WM 
How ugly didft thou in Cordelia ſhew! KB 
Which, like an engine, wrench'd my frame of na- 
| ture 5 N = 


5 From il 
hat Hall ſtill depend,) Depend, for continue in 
ſervice. WarBUuRTON, | 5 32 

* Than the ſea-monſter 1] Mr. Upton obſerves, that the ſe - 
monſter is the Hippopotamus, the hieroglyphical ſymbol of im- 

_ piety and ingratitude. Sandys, in his travels, ſays—“ that he 
« killeth his fire, and raviſheth his own dam.” STeevens. 
Pray, fir, be patient.) The quartos omit this ſpeech. 
1 wy | STEEVENS. 

ite an engine, —] Mr. Edwards conjectures that by an en- 
gine is meant the rack, He is right, To engine is, in Chaucer, 
| fats nn 


from the fixt place ; drew from my heart all love, 
4nd added to the gall. O Lear, Lear, Lear! 
Beat at this gate, that let thy folly i _ 
[ Striking bis bead. 
And thy dear judgment out !—-Go, go, my people 7. 
Alb. My lord, I am guiltleſs, as I am WO, 
Of what hath mov'd you. 
Lear. It may be ſo, my lord 
Hear, nature! hear; dear goddeſs, hear! 
Spend thy purpoſe, if thou didſt intend 
To make this creature fruitful ! 
hto her womb convey ſterility ; 
Dry up in her the organs of increaſe; 
and? from her Cerogate body never ſpring 


to frain upon the rack ; and in the following paſſage from the 


Three Lords of Leads, 1590, engine ſeems to be uſed for the | 


me inſtrument of torture: 

«« From Spain they come with engine and 1 intent 

« To ſlay, ſubdue, to triumph, and zorment.” 
Again, in the Night-Walker, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 

0 Ther ſouls ſhot through with adders torn, on engines.” 

| STEEVENS. 
1 —CGo, go, my People. ] Perhaps theſ words ought to be 

regulated differently: 

Go; go: my people ! ! 


By Albany's anſwer it ſhould ſeem that he had endeavoured 


to appeaſe Lear's anger; and perhaps it was intended by the 
wthor that he ſhould here be put back by the king with theſe 
words, — Go; go;“ and that Lear ſhould then turn haſtily 
from his ſon-in-law, and call his train: My people!” Mes 
Cens. FR, So, in a former part of this ſcene: 
“ You ſtrike my people; and your diſorder'd rabble 
Make ſervants of their betters.” 
Again, in Othello? ; 
6 Call up my people. 9 
However the paſſage be underſtood, theſe latter words muſt 
bear this ſenſe. The meaning of the whole, indeed, may be 
only—“ Away, away, my followers!” MALONE. 
* Of what hath mod on.] Omitted i in the quartos. 
STEEVENS,. 
An ber derogate body——] Derogate for unnatural. 
WARBURTON. 


Rather, I think, degraded 1 blafted.  Jounson. 


A babe 
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A babe to honour her ! If ſhe muſt teem, 
Create her child of ſpleen; that it may live, 
And be a * thwart diſnatur'd * torment to her! 


Alb. 


. | . . ON. 
Let it ſtamp wrinkles in her brow of youth; 2 
by | | 3 ut let 
With * cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks - ( 
| ; »/ . el That 
+ Turn all her mother's pains, and benefits, | 
| To laughter and contempt; that ſhe may feel 
How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankleſs child Away, away! Exit. Lea 
„ : e Pithit 
wart] Thwart as a noun adjective is not frequent in Alb. 
our language, it is however to be found in Promos and Caſſan. Leal 
dra, 1578, Sith fortune ?hwart doth croſſe my joys with care. 
The quarto reads, a thourt difveturd torment, which I appre- That t 
hend to be digfatur d. HEN DBERS ex. 1 
a iſnatur d] Diſnatur'd is wanting natural affection. 80, That 
Daniel in Eymen's Triumph, 1623: . | goulc 
« I am not ſo diſnatured a man,” STERVENs, 
3 cadent tear] 1. e. Falling tears. Dr. Warburton a 
would read candent. STEEVENS. | „„ he 
Dr. Warburton propoſes to read candent; and the words Pierce 
theſe hot tears, in Lear's next ſpeech, may ſeem to authorize WM zewee 
the amendment; but the preſent reading is right. It is a more 
ſevere imprecation to wiſh, that tears 5 conſtant flowing may And c 
fret channels in the cheeks ; which implies a long life of wretch- o ter 
edneſs, than to wiſh that thoſe channels ſhould be made by Let 1 
ſcalding tears, which alone does not mark the ſame continuation ll 
of miſery. CT nt „ 11 
The ſame thought occurs in Troilus and Creſſida, Act V. ic. ii. by 
« Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, 1 1 
Their eyes o'er-galled with recourſe of tears,” , . 
ſhould prevent his going to the field. Moxck Mason. = . 
Turn all her mother's pains and benefits . 
To laughter and contempt ;| Her mother's pain“ here ſig- ad fog 
nifies, not bodily ſufferings, or the throes of child-birth, (with ery Je 
which this “ diſnatured babe” being unacquainted, it could not ; +, 
deride or deſpiſe them) but maternal cares; the ſolicitude of à und 
mother for the welfare of her child. Benefits mean good offices; N 
her kind and beneficent attention to the education of her offspring, bin. 
&c. Mr. Roderick has, in my opinion, explained both theleY 8 
words wrong. He is equally miſtaken in ſuppoſing that the ſex # 
of this child is aſcertained by the word her ; which clearly re- T 
lates, not to Goneril's iſſue, but to herſelf. ** Her mother's nl , L 
pain“ means—the pains ſhe takes as a mother. Maroxz. "gp 
| Let i 


44 
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Ab. Now, gods, that we adore, whereof comes 3p 


this? 
Con. Never afflict yourſelf to know the cane! 
But let his diſpoſition have that 28 
That dotage gives it. 


Re-enter His; 


Lear. What, fifty of my followers, at a clap! 
Within a fortnight ! 


41þ, What's the matter, fir ? 


Lear. I'll tell thee ;—Life and death! I am aſham d | 
That thou haſt power to ſhake my manhood thus : 


[To Goneril. 

That theſe hot tears, which break from me perforce, 

dould make thee worth them. ——Blaſts and fogs 
_-.". upon mee! 

'The untented woundings of a father 8 cots. 

Perce every ſenſe about "thee !—Old fond eyes, 

teweep this cauſe again, I'll pluck you out; 

And caſt you, with the waters that you loſe 7, 

To temper clay.—Hal! is it come to this? 

Let! it be ſo:—Yet [ have left a n 


5 I will tranſcribe this paſſage from the firſt edition, that . 
nay appear to thoſe who are unacquainted with old books, what 

5 the difficulty of reviſion, and what indulgence is due to thoſe 

hat endeavour to reſtore corrupted paſſages. T hat theſe hot 

urs, that breake from me perforce, ſhould make the worſe blaſts 

ad fogs upon the untender woundings of a father*s curſe, peruſe 

ry ſenſe about the old fond eyes, beweep this cauſe again, &c. 

_ JonnsoNn. 

v The untented er Untented wounds, means 
zounds in their worſt ſtate, not having a tent in them to digeſt | 
om; and may poſſibly ſignify here ſuch ag will not admit of 


Qurtos reads, untender. STEEVENS. 
at. pon loſei]. The quartos read—that you make. 
STEEVENS. . 
i Let it be fo, &c.] The reading is here gleaned up, part 
ton the firſt, and part from the ſecond edition. JIonxSOx. 
Let it be 0 is omitted in the quartos. Srzzvyzxs. 


Vol. X. F os 


wing a tent put into them for that purpoſe. One of the 
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Who, I am ſure, is kind and comfortable; 


| She'll flea thy wolfiſh viſage. Thou ſhalt find, 
That I'll reſume the ſhape which thou doſt think 
I have caſt off for ever; thou ſhalt, I warrant thee 


the fool with thee. 


an i 1 N LES 


When ſhe ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails 


[ Exeunt Lear, Kent, and 9 

Gon. Do you mark that, my lord? ? 
Alb. I cannot be ſo partial, Goneril, 
To the great love I bear you, | 
Gon. Pray you, content. —What, Oſwald, ho! 
You, firs more knave than fool, after your maſter. 


[ To the Fool 
Fool. Nuncle Lear, nuncle Le: r, tarry, and tak 


A fox, when one has caught her, 
And ſuch a daughter, 

Should ſure to the ſlaughter, 
If my cap would buy a halte; 
So the fool follows after. 1 


Gon. This man hath had good counſel ;—/ 
hundred knights ! 


"Ti poi, and 000 to let him hw. 


- 2 


rok 3 
Each buz, each 1 each 1 dilike 5 
He may enguard his dotage with their powers, ents: 


And hold our lives at mercy.—Ofwald, I ſay — 7 co 


Alb. Well, you may fear too far. benfion 


Bot: 

Gon. Safer than truſt too far: | of Kin 
Let me ſtill take away the harms I fear, = m 
Not fear ſtill to be taken. I know his heart: WM i - 
What he hath utter'd, I have Writ my ſiſter; } by pi 
to ſay, 

„ Gon. ] All from this aſteriſk to the next, is omitted in th for 1 


quartos. STEEVENS. „So, 
At point, ] 1 believe, means completely armed, and conſe —_ 
quently ready at appoinment or command on the ae notice 
TEEVENS. | 
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f ſhe ſuſtain him and his hundred knights, 


When I have ſhew'd the unfitneſs How now, 
Oſwald * ? 


E nter Steward. 


What, have you writ that letter to my ſiſter ? 
Stew. Ay, madam. 


Con. Take you ſome company, and away to horſe 2 


Inform her full of my particular fear; 

And thereto. add ſuch reaſons of your own, 

As may compact it more. Get you gone; 

And haſten your return. No, „ lord, - - 
[Exit Steward, 

This milky gentleneſs, and courſe of yours, 

Though I condemn it not, yet, under pardon, 

You are much“ more at taſk for want of wiſdom, 

Than prais'd for harmful mildneſs. 


Alb. How far your: eyes may pierce, I cannot 


tell; 


2 now, Oſwald 71 The quartos read—avhat Ofwald, bo! [ 
Oſw. Here, Madam. 


Gon. What have you zorit this letter, xc. SrrEVENs. 


compact it more. ] Unite one circumſtance with ano- 


ther, ſo as to make conſiſtent account. Jonnson. 


more at taſk——] It is a common phraſe now a pa- 


rents and governeſſes. I'll take you to taſt, i. e. I will reprehend 
and correct you. To be at taſk, therefore, i is to be liable to repre- 
benfion and correction. JOHNSON, ( 

Both the quartos inſtead of a- FLCC alapt. A late editor 
of King Lear, ſays, that the firſt quarto reads atra/ſt'd ; but un- 
leſs there be a third quarto which I have never ſeen or heard of, 
his aſſertion is erroneous. STEEVENS. 


The word zafe is frequently uſed by Shakſpeare, add 1801 


by other writers of his time in the ſenſe of tax. Goneril means 


to ſay, that he was more taxed for want of inen, than praiſec 


for mild neſs. | 

So, in The and Princeſs : Z 
ou are too ſaucy, too impudent, 

. To taſt me with thoſe errors.“ Mon ex Mason. 


Ff 2 Striving 
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3 Striving to better, oft we mar what' $ well, 
Gon. Nay, then 


Alb, Well, N the event. [Excunt, 


| 
| 
$ 
' 
( 


| 


—ͤ—— —— 


n 
A court-yard before the duke of Albany's palace. 


| Euter Lear, Kent, and Fool. 


—— . — — eas eres 


Lear. Go you before to Gloſter with theſe letters: 
| | acquaint my daughter no further with any thing you 
| | know, than comes from her demand out of the let- 
; ter: If your diligence be not ſpeedy, I ſhall be © 
there before you. 

Kent. I will not ſleep, my lord, ill I have deli- 
vered your letter. Eat. 

Fool. If a man's brains were in his heels, wer't 
not in danger of kibes * ? 


Lear. Ay, boy. I; 
Fool. Then, 1 pr the, be merry ; z thy wit t ſhll Fo 
not go ſlip- ſnod. ol. 
Lear. Ha, ha, na 13 Le 
Fool. Shalt ſee, thy“ other davaheer will uſe thee | 
kindly : for though ſhe's as like this as a crab is like Fe 
an apple, yet I can tell what I can tell. beat 
Tear. Why what can'ſt thou tell, boy! ? | L 
Fool. She will taſte as like this, as a crab does to a F. 
thov 
by, Striving to better, oft abe mar what's well, ] So, in our au- : 
thor's 103d Sonnet: 3 
Were it not ſinful they, ; 3 to mend, oF 
© To mar the ſubje# that before was well ??? MaALONE. | 9c 
6 there before you.] He ſeems to intend to go to his amp 
daughter, but 1t appears afterwards that he is going to the houſe WW i 
of . Jounson. or 
thy other daughter will uſe thee kindly ] The F ool uſes wore 


As word 70 here in two ſenſes; it means | afedioatch, and 


Uke the 28 of her kind, Moncx Maso. 
crab. 


K IN G IR. K k 1 


crab. T hou can'ſt tell, why one's noſe ſtands i the 
middle of one's face ? 

Lear. No. 

Fool. Why, to keep one's eyes on either ſide one's 
noſe; that what a man cannot ſmell out, he may 
ſpy into. 

Lear. I did her wrong :— 


Fool. Can'ſt tell how an . makes his ſhell ? 
Lear. No. 


Fool. Nor J neither; but! can tell why a ſnail has 


z houſe. 


Lear. Why? | 
Fool. Why, to put his head i in; not to give it 


away to his eaughters, and leave his horns without 


a caſe. 


Lear. Twill forget my nature, —So kind a father ho 


Be my horſes ready ? 


Fool. Thy aſſes are gone about em. The reaſon 


why the ſeven ſtars are no more than ſeven, i is a er 
reaſon, 


Lear. Becauſe they at are not eight ? 


Fool. Yes, indeed : Thou would'ſt make a good 
fool, . 


Lear, ? To take it again \perforce —Monſter | in- 


gratitude! 


Fool. If thou wert my fool, nuncle, Td have thee 


beaten for being old before thy time. 
Lear. How's that? 


Fool. Thou ſhould'ſt not have been old, before 


thou hadſt been wile. 


I did her wrong——] He is mufing on Cordelia, 
JonnsoN. 


9 To take it again perforee ] He is meditating on the re- 


ſumption of his royalty. JonunsoNn. 


He his rather meditating on his daughter's having. in ſo violent 
a manner deprived him of thoſe privileges which before the had 


agreed to * him, STEEVENS, 


F | Ff a N 39 Las. 
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Lear. O, let me not be mad, not mad \ feet heaven! 15 
Keep me in wah 3 | would not be mad . x 
; 
Enier Gentleman. Cur 
How now! Are the horſes ready? Ed. 
Cent. Ready, my lord. This 
Lear. Come, boy. be MI bly f, 
Fool. She that's a maid now, and laughs at my WM And 
departure, 1 ² hie 
Shall not be a maid long, unleſs things be cut Broth 
ſhorter, D | _[Exeunt, 
I = : My f 
TIE oe Intel] 
You 
Have 
ACT II. SCENE I. He's 
And 
. A caſtle belonging to the earl f Gloſter. 
of © 
Enter Edmund, and Curan, meeting. ak 
Eda. Save thee, Ge gr 
Cur. And you, ſir. I have been with your fs ndl 
ther; and given him notice, that the duke of Corn- 
wall, and Regan his 1 will be here with him Wi &, i 
to-night. 8 
Edm. How comes that? ; 
Cur. Nay, I know not: You have 133 af the Bw 
news abroad; I mean, the whiſper'd ones, for they Wl +. 
are yet but ear-kiſſing arguments? % 
dm. Not I; Pray 1 you, what are they? ; | 
— — Liang arguments. ] sabe. of diſcourſe ; topics. I The 
ee, jonxsox. bim 
Ear li ing arguments means that they are yet in reality only 7 


voher; d (res. n EVENS, 


Cur, 


ENG LEAR 439 
: Cyr. Have you heard of no likely wars toward, 
wixt the dukes of Cornwall and Albany? 
E4m, Not a word. 
Cur. You may then, in time. Fare you well, ſir, 
Exit. 
Edm. The duke be here to-night? The better! Beſt 
This weaves itſelf perforce into my buſineſs! 
My father hath ſet guard to WEE: my brother ; 
And [ have one thing, of a * queazy queſtion, 
Which I muſt act: Briefneſs, and fortune, work! 
prother, a word ;—deſcend : ;—Brother, I ſay ; "os 


Enter Edgar. 


My father watches 0 ſir, fly this che ov 
Intelligence is given where you are hid; 

You have now the good advantage of the night Joon 
Have you not ſpoken 'gainſt the duke of Cornwall ? 
He's coming hither ; now, i' the night, i' the haſte, 
And Regan with him ; 5 Have you ang. ſaid 


2 Cir, This and the following ſpeech, are omitted i in one of | 
be quartos. STEEVENS. 
queazy queſtion, | Something of a ſuſpicious, queſtionable, | 
a uncertain nature, This i is, 1 think the meaning. Joanson. 

Queazy, 1 believe, rather means delicate, what requires to be 
| handled nicely. So, Ben Jonſon, in Sejanus: 

Thoſe times are ſomewhat guea/y to be touch' d. 
© Have you not ſeen or read part of his book 1 
do, in Ben Jonſon's New Inn- 
Notes of a queaſ and ſick ſtomach, labouring 
„ With want of a true injury. Fs | 
Again, in Much Ada about Nothing : 
by Deſpight of his quick wit and queazy ſtomach.” STEEVENS. 

* ——- the hafte,] I ſhould ſuppole we ought to read only in 
| 5 1 the being repeated accidentally by the compoſitor. | 
\STEEVENS, 


: — you nothing ſaid _ 
Upon his party gainſt the duke of Albany ?] 
The meaning is, have you ſaid nothing upon the party formed by 
bim againſt the duke 0 4 Albany? HANMER. 
1 cannot but think the line corrupted, and would read: 
Againſt his party, For the duke of Albany? - Jonnson. 


Ff 4 Upon 


Upon his party 'gainſt the duke of er! ? 


Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 


40 KING LEAR 


Adviſe yourſelf. 

Edg. I am ſure on't, not a word. 

Edm. I hear my father coming, Pardon me: 
In cunning, I muſt draw my ſword upon you: 
Draw : Seem to defend yourſelf: Now quit you well 
Yield:—come before my father ;—Light, ho, here! 
Fly, brother; —Torches ! torches !—So, farewel. 


Exit Edgar 


[ Wounds bis arm 
Of my more. fierce endeavour : I have ſeen drunkards 


Do more than this in ſport, —F! ather | father! 
Stop, ſtop! No help ? 


My 
Enter Gloſter, and Servants with torches. By 
a 
Glo. Now, Edmund, where's the villain ? Brin 
Edm. Here ſtood he in the dark, his ſharp ſword He, 
out, E 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring the moon 
To ſtand his auſpicious miſtreſs: : 
Glo. But where is he ? 806 
_ Edam. Look, fir, I bleed. 
Glo. Where is the villain, Edmund ? ' 
Edm. Fled this way, fir. When by no means hg 
could — ſho 
Glo. Purſue him, ho!—Go after. By ne 
means, — what? f 
Edm. Perſuade me to the murder of your lordſhi be. 
But that I told him, the revenging gods ru] 
Gainſt parricides did all ? their thunders bend ; mM 
ba Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring th 3 This was 4 4 


proper circumſtance to urge to Gloſter; who appears, by what 
paſſed between him and his baſtard ſon in a foregoing ſcene, tal 
be very ſuperſtitious with regard to this matter. WARBURTON 

7 their under. F irn quarts: the reſt have t 

10 thunder. Jouxson. 


cq 


Spoke 


0 teen ro oe 
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sooke, with how manifold and ſtrong a bond 
The child was bound to the father: Sir, in fine, 
seeing how lothly oppoſite I ſtood 
To his unnatural purpoſe, in fell motion, 
With his prepared ſword, he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc'd mine arm : 
But when he ſaw my belt alarum'd ſpirits, 
Bold in the quarre]'s right, rous'd to the encounter, 
Or whether * gaſted by the noiſe 1 "_ 
Full ſuddenly he fled. 
Glo. Let him fly far; 
1 Not in this land ſhall he remain uncaught; 
And found — Diſpatch. — noble duke my 
maſter, 
My worthy * arch and patron, comes to-night: 
By his authority I will proclaim it, | 
That he, which finds him, ſhall deſerve our thanks, 
W Bringing the * murderous coward to the ſtake ; 
He, that conceals him, death. 
l E When I diſſwaded him from his 1 intent, 
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1 — Frighted.: Jounson. 
So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Vit at ſeveral Weapon : : Z 
© either the ſight of the lady has gafted him, or elſe 
he's drunk.” STE EVENS. 


Not in this land ſpall he remain uncaught ; 


1 And found diſpatch—the noble duke, Kc. ] This nonſenſe | 
ö ſhould be read and pointed thus: 
ji Not in this land ſhall he remain uncaught; 5 


And found, diſpatch'd WARBURTON. | 
I do not ſee how this change mends the ſenſe: I think it may 
y be better regulated as in the page above. The ſenſe is inter- 
rupted. He ſhall be caught—and found, he ſhall be puniſb' d. 
Diſpatch. Jonnson, 
arch] i.e. Chief; a word now uſed only in com- 
poſition, as arch-angel, arch-duke, 
So, in Heywood's 1f you know not me, you know Nobody, 1613 ; 
«© Poole, that arch for truth and honeſty.” 8STEEVENS. 
4 3 -murderous coward————) The firſt edition reads, 
caitiff. Jokxsox. „ 85 


And 
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And found him pight to do i it, with curſt pech 
I threaten'd to diſcover him: He replied, 
Thou unpoſſeſing baſtard ! doft thou think, 


Tf I would ftand againſt thee, * would the repoſal Cor 
Of any truſt, virtue, or worth, in thee . 
Make thy words faith'd? No: what I ſhould deny, (Whi 
(As this I would; ay, though thou didſt proauce Ke 
My very character) Id turn it all Whie 
To thy ſuggeſtion, plot, and damned prafiice . Gl. 
And thou muſt make a dullard of the world, Ke 
Tf they not thought the profits of my death He g 
Mere very pregnant and potential ſpurs U G 
To make thee ſeek | [ Trumpets within, 2 Re 
Glo. O“ ſtrange, faſten'd villain! | JF 

Would he deny his letter, ſaid he: I never got him, That 
Hark, the duke's trumpets !. I know not why he 4 6. 
comes: — lis 
All ports I'll bar; the villain mall not ſcape; I . 
The duke muſt grant me that: beſides, his picture ,-: 
I will ſend far and near, that all the kingdom is 
May have due note of him: and of my land, be 
Loyal and natural boy, I'II work the means . 
Jo make thee Capable 7, G IJ oo 
Enter pn 

= | ll 
( 


And found him P'S ght to do it, wich curſt ſpeech] Pight is F 
pitched, 2 ſettle Curft 1 18 ſevere, harſh, vehemently angry. Ed 
Jon xs. A 


So, in the old i of Lufty Juventus, 1561: a 4 
Therefore my heart is ſurely pyght HE = ( 
«© Of her alone to have a hight,” | | 3 


Thus, in Troilus and Creſſida: 


tents | | 
0 Thus proudly þight upon our Phrygian ling," 18 
| STEEvens, WH 5 
A uould the repoſal 1 i.. Would any opinion that men n 
have repoſed in thy truſt, virtue, &c. WARBURTON. = | 0 
The old quarto reads, could the repoſure. STEEVENS. YO, 
* Strange and, &c.] Strong and faſtened. Quarto. 1 = , 
7 Capable of my land] i. e. capable of ſucceeding to my : 


land, aotnuklandieg the eg bar of thy illegitimacy. 4 
| So, 


* 
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Enter Cornwall, Regan, and attendants. 


Corn. How now, my noble friend? ſince I came. 
hither, 
(Which Ican call but now) I have heard ſtran ge news. 

Reg. If it be true, all vengeance comes too ſhort, 
Which can purſue the offender. How does my lord? 

Glo. O madam, my old heart is crack'd, is crack'd! 

Reg. What, did my father's godſon ſeek your life? 
He whom my father nam'd? your Edgar? 
Flo. O, lady, lady, ſhame would have it hid“ 

Reg. Was he not companion with the riotous 

Knights 
That tend upon my father? 

Glo. 1 know not madam : 
t is too bad, too bad. 

Edm. Yes, madam, he was of that conſort. _ 

Reg. No marvel then, though he were ill affected; 
'Tis they have put him on the old man's death, 

To have the expence and waſte of his revenues. 
have this preſent evening from my ſiſter 
Been well inform'd of them ; and with ſuch cautions, 
That, if they come to Lojourn at my houſe, 
Il not be there. 

Corn, Nor I, aſſure thee, Regan. 
Edmund, I hear that you have thewn your father 
A child-like office, | 

Edm. Twas my duty, fir. 

Glo, He did bewray his practice; and cet 


This g 


So, in the Life and Death of Will [TRANS &c.— e The king 
© next demanded of him (he being a fool) whether he were ca- 
* pable to inherit any land,” &c. STEVENS. 
Hie did bewray his practice; ] i. e. Diſcover, betray. 
do, in The Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington, 1601: 
„We were bewray'd, beſet, and forc'd to Fey fy 
Again, in The Devil's Charter, 1607 : 
«« Thy ſolitary paſſions ſhould bewray 
Some diſcontent.“ 


Prachico | 


: 6 cn ti ern ea we 
N 


2 
2 


Whoſe virtue and obedience doth this inſtant 


Truly, however elſe. 
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'This hurt you ſee, ſtriving to apprehend him. 

Corn. Is he purſu'd ? 

Glo. Ay, my good lord. 

Corn. If he be taken, he ſhall never more 
Be fear'd of doing harm : make your own purpoſe, 
How in my ſtrength you pleaſe. —For you, Edmund, 


So much commend itſelf, you ſhall be ours; 
Natures of ſuch deep truſt we ſhall much need: 
You we firſt ſeize on 

Edm. I ſhall ſerve you, fir, 


Glo. For him I thank your grace. ; 
Corn. You know not why we came to viſit you,— 


Reg. Thus out of ſeaſon ; be threading wa Ste 
: night, Ke 
2. Qccaſions, noble Gloſter, of ſome prize, Ste 
Wherein we muſt have uſe of your advice Ke 
Our father he hath writ, ſo hath our ſiſter, St 
Of differences, which I beſt thought | it fit K. 
mak 
Pradiice i is always uſed by Shakſpeare for info dious Aci, 
So, in Revenge for Honour, by Chapman: | 
«© Howe'er thou ſcap'ſt my practices with life. 15 9 
The quartos read betray. SrEEVENS. | a place 
9 —— threading dark-ey'd nigbt.] I have not ventur'd to Wy ” 
diſplace this reading, though I have great ſuſpicion that, the ou A 
wrote: 4 4 W 
| — treading dark- ey'd night, ien 
i. e. travelling in it. The other carries too obſcure and mean an nor 
alluſion, It muſt either he borrow'd from the cant phraſe of nll © 1 
. threading of alleys, i. e. going through bye paſſages to avoid the voor 
high ſtreets ; or to threading a needle in the dark. THEOBALD, WM Reg 
The quarto reads : thre 
threat' ning dark- ey'd night, Jounsov. 4 4 
Shakſpeare uſes the former of theſe expreſſions in Coriolanus, con 
Act III: | tior 
They would not thread the gates. STEEVENS.. are 
* Qccafions, noble Gloſter, of ſome Prize, We thould read, ed, 
Poize, i. e. weiglt. WarBuRTON. _ 4 
"POW; or price, far 22 Jon NSON, di 
| | To Ml 


e n 


10 anſwer from our home; the ſeveral meſſengers | 
from hence attend diſpatch. Our good old friend, 
lay comforts to your boſom ; and beſtow 
Your needful counſel to our buſineſſes, 
Which crave the inſtant uſe. 

Glo. I ſerve you, madam : | PLES + v7 | 
Your graces are right welcome. [Exeunt. 


'$ ©:E NB i7-- 


Emer Kent and Steward, ſeverally. 


Stew. Good even to thee, friend: Art of chishouſe? 
Kent. Ay. | 


Stew. Where may we ſet our horſes ? 
Kent. I' th' mire. 

Stew. Pr'ythee, if thou love me, tell me. 
Kent. I love thee not. 

Stew. Why, then I care not for he. 


Kent, If I had thee in! Lipſbury pinfold, 1 would 
make thee care for me. 


Stew. 


: rom our home : —1— Not at home, but at > AK other 
place. 1 

3 Good eve n.] Thus the quarto. The folio— Good dawning. 

STEEVENS. 

We ſhould read with the folio—* Good dawning to thee 
friend.” The latter end of this ſcene ſhews that it paſſed in the 
morning ; for when Kent is placed in the ſtocks, Cornwall ſays, 
„There he ſhall fit *till noon;“ and Regan replies, Till 
noon, *till night :*? and it paſſed very early in the morning; for 
Regan tells Gloſter, in the preceding page, that ſhe had been 
tireading dark-ey'd night to come to him. Moncx Mason. © 

* ——Lipfoury pinfold, ] The alluſion which ſeems to be 
contained in this line 1 do not underſtand. In the violent erup- 
tion of reproaches which burits from Kent in this dialogue, there. 
we ſome epithets which the commentators have left unexpound- 
ed, and which I am not very able to make clear, Of a three- 
ſuited knave | know not the meaning, unleſs it be that he has 
different dreſſes for different occupations. L£:lly- liver'd is cow- 
ardly ; aubite-blooded and white-l iver'd are ſtill in vulgar uſe. 


An 


Ly 
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Stew. Why doſt thou uſe me thus? I know the K. 
7 --.-.+ 06 2 = 3 oh 
| Kent. K. 
| | aba 
| An one-trunk-inheriting ſave, I take to be a wearer of old caſt. f WM dred 
| 9 cloaths, an inheritor of torn breeches. Jounson. _ liver 
j I do not find the name of Lip/bury : it may be a cant phraſe, Wl . 
i with ſome corruption, taken from a place where the fines were Ml got! 
| arbitrary. Three-/uited ſhould, I believe, be third-ſuited, wear. inhe 
{ ing cloaths at the third band. Edgar, in his pride, had three way 
F ſuits only, FARMER. : | | | I ofi 

Lipſbury pinfold may be a cant expreſſion importing the ſame MW ; 
4 as Lob's Pound. So, in Maſſinger's Duke of Milan. on 
1 Jo marry her, and ſay he was the party beat 
f „ Found in Lob's Pound.” ES tleaſt 
ES A Pinfold is a pound. Thus in Gaſcoigne's Dan Bartholemew i 5 
| "of Baths, $887 = 3 —_ by 
© In ſuch a pzir-folde were his pleaſures pent.““ 1 0 

Fybree:ſuited knave might mean, in an age of oſtentatious finery . nor 
like that of Shakſpeare, one who had no greater change of ray. 4 
ment than three ſuits would furniſh him with; ſo, in Ben Jon- WM tho 

ſon's Silent Woman : wert a pitiful fellow, and hadſt nothing 

but tree ſuits of apparel :** or it may ſignify a fellow thrice-/uud «x 

at law, who has three ſuits for debt ſtanding out againſt him. Je 


Dr. Farmer would read third ſuited, i. e. at third hand. Edgar 
in his pride had zhree ſuits; but he ſays he thd been a /erving- 
man. A one-trunk-inheriting ſlave may be uſed to ſignify a fel- 
low, the whole of whoſe poſſeſſions are confined to one coffer, and 


that too inherited from his father, who was no better provided, 8 
or had nothing more to bequeath to his fucceſſor in poverty; a 8 
poor rogue hereditary, as Timon calls Apemantus. A worſted-flock- 'J - 
ing knave is another reproach of the ſame kind. The ſtockings 58 
in England, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, (as I learn from . 
Stubbs's Anatomie of Abu/es, printed in 1595) were remarkably 
_ expenſive, and ſcarce any other kind than filk were worn, even 
(as this author ſays) by thoſe who had not above forty ſhillings 
a year wages,—So, in an old comedy, called The Hag hath loft i of 
_ bis Pearl, 1611, by R. Taylor: EE © — 
good parts are no more ſet by in theſe times, than a bo 
| good leg in a vollen flocking.” = I 155 
Again, in The Captain, by Beaumont and Fletcher: e 
5 «© Green ſickneſſes and ſerving-men light on you, a 
<< With greaſy breeches, and in voollen flockings.” na 
Again, in the Mi/erzes of inforc'd Marriage, 1607 : Two ſober 2 
young men come to claim their portion from their elder brother 
who is a ſpendthrift, and tell him: Our n ood eq 
| | . n rother: ba 
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kent. Fellow, I know thee. Cert ping 
Stew. What doſt thou know me for ? 
Kent. A knave, a raſcal, an eater of broken meats ; 
2 baſe, proud, ſhallow, beggarly, three-ſuited, 5 hun- 
dred-pound, filthy worſted-ſtocking knave; a lilly- 
liver'd *, action-taking knave; a whorſon, glaſs- 
gazing, ſuper-ſerviceable, finical rogue; one- trunk - 
inheriting ſlave; one that would'ſt be a bawd, in 
way of good ſervice, and art nothing but the com- 
poſition of a knave, beggar, coward, pandar, and the 
ſon and heir of a mungrel bitch: one whom I will 
beat into clamorous whining, if thou deny'ſt the 
leaſt ſyllable of thy addition !. 8 
Stew. Why, what a monſtrous fellow art thou, 
thus to rail on one, that is neither known of thee, 
nor KNOWS e ae eas 1p oY, 
Kent. What a brazen-fac'd varlet are thou, to deny 
thou know'ſt me? Is it two days ago, fince I tript 
up thy heels, and beat thee, before the king ? Draw, 
you rogue : for, _— it be night, yet the moon 
ſhines; I'll make a ſop o' the moonſhine of you: 
: 55 Draw 
brother: this town craves maintenance; All ftocbings muſt be 
had, &c.“ „ wg VU | 
Silk ſtockings were not made in England till 1560, the ſecond 
year of queen Elizabeth's reign. Of this extravagance Drayton | 
takes notice in the 16th ſong of his Polyolbion : . 
Which our plain fathers erſt would have accounted ſin 
„ Before the coſtly coach and ien /ock came in.“ 
| : | ee DTRRVENT«::;- 
5 —hundred-pound,—) A hundred pound gentleman is a term 
of reproach uſed in Middleton's Phanix, 1607. STEEVENS. 
6 _—adion-taking knave; ] i. e. a fellow who, if you 
beat him, would bring an action for the aſſault, inſtead of reſent- 
ing it like a man of courage. Mock Mason. : 1 
1 Daddition. ] i. e. titles. The act 1 Hen. V. ch. v. which 
directs that in certain writs, a deſcription ſhould be added to the 
name of the defendant, expreſſive of his eſtate, myſtery, degree, 
c. is called the ſtatute of Additions, MALO NR. | 
nate a ſop o' the moonſhine of you. ] This is 
equivalent to our modern phraſe of making the ſun ſpine through 
F 5 | any 


— 


# 
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Draw you whoreſon cullionly barber-monger, o draw. 


a — ——— — 
3 2 . B > 


k 
5 [Drawing bis ſword. * ne 
Stew. Away; I have nothing to do with thee, $ 
Kent. Draw, you raſcal: you come with letters 
againſt the king; and take vanity the puppet's part, | Ent 
againſt the royalty of her father: Draw, you rogue, 
or I'll ſo carbonado your ſhanks :—draw, you raſcal; þ 
come your ways. ETD TAN K 
Stew. Help, ho! murder! help! com 
any one. But, alluding to the natural philoſophy of that time, 5 
it is obſcure. The Peripatetics thought, though falſely, that the He 
rays of the moon were cold and moiſt. The ſpeaker therefore ! 7 
ſays, he would make a ſop of his antagoniſt, which ſhould abſorb 1 
the humidity of the moon's rays, by letting them into his guts. 
For this reaſon Shakſpeare, in Romeo and Juliet, ſays ; 5 | 9 
> RES ba the moonſhine's watry beams.“ —þ 
And, in the Mid/ummer Night's Dream | SOL Yau 
„ Quench'd in the chaſt beams of the watry moon.“ 
1 2 Not: 83 WakRk BURTON. At 
Pl make a fop © the moonſhine of you. Perhaps here an equi. C 
voque was intended. In the Old Shepherd's Kalendar, among the At 
diſhes recommended for Prymetyne, One is egges in moneſhine.” | I 
„ 3 Bay FARMER, | 
Again, in ſome verſes within a letter of Howell's to Sir Thomas 
How: 5 e 5 
Could I thoſe whitely ſtars go nigh, 
Which make the milky way i' th' ſkie. : 
I'd poach them, and as moonſhine dreſs, cal, 
To make my Delia a curious meſs. STEEvens. lon | 
9. —— barber-monger,—)] Of this word I do not clearly ſee 
the force, Jouns0n. ? 
Barber-monger may mean, dealer in the lower tradeſmen : a ſlur The 
upon the ſteward, as taking fees for a recommendation to the | bs 
buſineſs of the family, Farmer, = | The 
1 —coanity the puppet's ] Alluding to the myſteries or Laji 
allegorical ſhews, in which vanity, iniquity, and other vices, | 
were perſonified. Jounson.  _ ak Rb | Aga 
So, in Volpone, or The Fox: hd EL | 
«© Get you a cittern, Lady Vanity.” STEEvENs. Aga 
The deſcription is applicable only to the old moralities, be · 
tween which and the mzy/erzes there was an eſſential difference. Aga 
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Kent. Strike, you ſlave ; ſtand, rogue, ſtand; you 
: neat ſlave, ſtrike. [ Beating him, 
Ster. Help, ho! murder! murder! | 


Enter Edmund, Cornwall, Regan, Glofter, and Servants. 


Edm. How now? What's the matter? Part. 

Kent. With you, goodman boy, if you pleaſe; 
come, I'll fleſh you; come on, young maſter. 

Glo. Weapons! arms! What's the matter here! ? 

Corn. Keep peace, upon your lives; 

He dies, that ſtrikes again : What is the matter? 
Reg. The meſſengers from our ſiſter and the king, 
Corn. What is your difference? ſpeak. , 
Stew. I am ſcarce in breath, my fond. 

Kent. No marvel, you have ſo beſtirr'd your valour, 

You cowardly raſcal, * nature diſclaims in thee 

A tailor made thee. I 
Corn. Thou art a ſtrange fellow : - 

A tailor make a man? | 

| Kent, AY, a tailor, ir : aſtone-cutter, or a painter, 


eat Rates; = You mere fave, you very ſlave. 
5 Jonnson. 

You neat ſlave, I 8 means no more than you finical raſ- 
cal, you who are an aſſemblage of foppery and poverty, Ben Jon- 
lon uſes the ſame epithet in his Peeraſfter > 

By thy leave, my neat ſcoundrel.““ STEEVENS. 

nature diſclaims in thee; ] So the quartos and the folio. 
The modern editors read, without authority : | 
nature diſclaims ber ſpare in thee. 
The old reading is the true one. So, in R. Brome's Northern 
Laſs, 1633: 

* nn will di/claim in your favour hereafter.” 

Again, in The Cafe is Alter'd, by Ben Jonſon, 1609 : 
Ip Thus to-di/claim in all ch effects of pleaſure.” 

gain: 

No, I Aiſeluin i in her, I folr 2 at her.” | 

Again, in Warner's Albion's England, 1602, B. III. chap. xvi: 

| Not theſe, my lords, make me 4? ielaim i in it which all 

purſue.” STEEVENS, 


i 


Vor. | "8 3 ” could 
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could not have made him ſo ill, though they had 


been but two hours at the trade. | 


Corn, Speak yet, how grew your' quarrel ? 
Stew, This ancient ruffian, fir, whole life I have 
„ ſpar'd, 1 55 | 
At ſuit of his grey beard, — 


Kent, * Thou whoreſon zed! thou unneceſſary | 


letter !—My lord, if you will give me leave, I will 


tread 5 this unbolted villain * into mortar, and daub 
7 | the | 


* Thou whoreſon zed ! thou unneceſſary letter ] I do not 


well underſtand how a man is reproached, by being called xd, 


nor how Z is an wnneceſſary letter. Scarron compares his de. 
formity to the ſhape of Z, and it may be a proper word of inſult 


to a crook-backed man; but why ſhould Goneril's ſteward he ! 


crooked, unleſs the alluſion be to his bending or cringing pol. 


ture in the preſence of his ſuperiors. Perhaps it was written, 


thou whorefon C (for cuckold) thou unneceſſary letter, C is a let. 


ter unneceſſary in our alphabet, one of its two ſounds being re. | 


preſented by S, and one by K. Butall the copies concur in the 

common reading. Joh NsOR. . | 
Thou whoreſon zed ! thou unneceſſary letter —] Zed is here 

probably uſed as a term of contempt, becauſe it is the laſt letter 


in the Engliſh alphabet, and as its place may be ſupplied by 8, 


and the Roman alphabet has it not; neither is it read in any 


word originally Teutonic. In Barret's Alvearie, or Quadruple | 
Dictionary, 1580, it is quite omitted, as the author affirms it to 


be rather a ſyllable than a letter. C cannot be the unneceſſary 
letter, as there are many words in which its place will not be 
ſupplied by any other, as charity, chaſtity, &c. STEEVENS. 


T hou whoreſon zed ! thou unneceſſary letter. This is taken from 1 
the grammarians of the time. Mulcaſter ſays, ** Z is much 


harder amongſt us, and ſeldom ſeen :—S is become its Lieutenant 


general. Tt is lightlie expreſſed in Engliſh, ſaving in foren en- 


tranchiſments.” FARMER. 


this unbolted villain—] i. e. unrefined by education, the } 
bran yet in him. Metaphor from the bakehouſe, WarBuRrTos. 
] This expreffion was much in uſe in 
our author's time. So, Maſlinger, in his New Way to pay old | 
Debt, ART. ſcene i: = = 


5 — into mortar, 


cc 


I will help your memory, 
« And zread thee into mortar.” STEEVENS. 


 Unbeltsd mortar is mortar made of unſifted lime, and owe 
3 5 | | ore | 
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Poet 


the wall of a jakes with him.—Spare my grey beard, 
ou wagtail ? | 
Corn. Peace, ſirrah! | 
You beaſtly knave, know you no reverence ? 
Kent. Yes, ſir; but anger hath a privilege. 
Corn. Why art thou angry? | 
Kent. That ſuch a ſlave as this ſhould wear a ſword, 
Who wears no honeſty. Such ſmiling rogues as theſe, 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain 


Too 


wooden ſhoes. This anbolted villain is therefore this cœarſe raſcal. 


1 Tor LET. 
1 Like rats, oft Bite the holy cords atwaine, | 


IWhich are t intrince, t' unloof? ; ] Thus the firſt edi. 


Pope ſo far has diſengaged it, as to give us plain ſenſe ; but by 
throwing out the epithet -o/y, it is evident that he was not aware 


reading, then explain the alluſion. Thus the poet gave it: 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, 
Too zntrinficate t' unlooſe: 


where ſhe is ſpeaking to the aſpick : 
1 Come, mortal wretch; | 
„With thy ſharp teeth this knot intrinſicate 
« Of life at once untie. ———— | | 

And we meet with it in Cynthia's Revels, by Ben Jonſon. -—-— 


is uot yet amounted, &c. It means, inward, hidden, perplext ; 
as a knot, hard to be unravelled: it is derived from the Latin 
adverb intrinſecus; from which the Italians have coined a very 


to wind one ſelf into another. And now to our author's ſenſe. 
kent is rating the ſteward, as a paraſite of Goneril's ; and ſup- 


princeſs and her father: in which office he compares him to a 
lacrilegious rat: and by a fine metaphor, as Mr. Warburton ob- 
ſerred to me, ſtiles the union between parents and children the 
boly cords. THEOBALD. | | / 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain / | 
170 intrinficate t unlooſe :—— —] By theſe holy cords the 
poct means the natural union between parents and children, 
. „ 


fore to break the lumps it is neceſſary to tread it by men in 
tors blundered this paſſage into unintelligible nonſenſe. Mr. 
of the poet's fine meaning. I will firſt eſtabliſh and prove the 


This word again occurs in our author's Antony and Cleopatra, 


Yet there are certain punclilios, or, as I may more nakedly inſinuate 
them, certain intrinſicate rotes and words, to which your activity 


beautiful phraſe, intrinſicurſi col une, 1. e. to grow intimate with, 


poſes very juſtly, that he has fomented the quarrel betwixt that 
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With every gale and vary of their maſters; 
Knowing nought, like dogs, but following. 


Gooſe, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 


The metaphor is taken from the cords of the ſan@tuary ; and the 


Soo h was firſt introduced by Mr. Pope. MaLons. 


poem, 1599 


— 


Too 'intrinficate t' unlooſe : * ſmooth every paſſion 
That in the nature of their lords rebels; 
Bring oil to fire, ſnow to their colder moods ; 
Renege, affirm, ? and turn their halcyon beaks 


A plague upon your epileptic viſage! 
Smile you my ſpeeches, as I were a fool? 


fomenters of family differences are compared to theſe ſacrilegiou; | 
rats. The expreſſion is fine and noble. WarBurkTon, | 
Too intrinſtcate r' znloo/e :] The word that Mr. Theobald has 
reſtored, and which 1s undoubtedly the true reading, was but 
newly introduced into the language, when this play was written. 
See the preface to Marſton's Scourge of Villanie, 1598 : © I know | 
he will vouchſafe it ſome of his #eav-minted epithets; as real, 
intrinſicate, Delphicke, &c.*” MATLON E. i 
8 — ſooth every paſſion] Sooth is the reading of neither the 
folio nor the quarto ; in both of which we find /zro0th, which is, 
I think, the true reading. So, in Sir John Oldcaftle, 1600: 
Traitor unto his country! how he /moorh'd, 
„ And ſeem'd as innocent as truth itſelf!” 
Again, in our author's Pericles, 1609: ” 
„„ Tue final father - 5 
% Seem' d not to ſtrike, bur /rnoorh.”” 


9 == anud turn their halcyon beaxs 

With ev'ry gale and wary of their maſters;] The halcyon is | 

the bird otherwiſe called the &ing-fi/ber. The vulgar opinion | 

was, that this bird, if hung up, would vary with the wind, and 

by that means ſhew from what point it blew, El 
So, in Marlow's Jew of Malta, 1633: 
© But how now ftands the wind? 

Into what corner peers my Haleyon's Bill?” | 

Again, in Storer's Life and Death of Tho. Wolſey, Cardinall, | 


Or as a halcyon with her turning breſt, 
* Demonſtrates wind from wind, and eaſt from weſt.” 
MES - | | EN, 1 STEEVENS, | 
1 —epileptic viſage!] The frighted countenance of a man 
ready to fall in a fit. JohN Sox. | 
I'd 
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2 drive ye cackling home to Camelot. 

Corn. What art thou mad, old fellow? 

Glo. How fell you out? ſay that. 

Kent. No contraries hold more antipathy 3, 

Than I and ſuch a knave, 

Corn. Why doſt thou call him knave ? What's his 

offence ? 

Kent. His countenance likes me not !. 

Corn. mM more, perchance, does mine, or his, or 
ers. | | 

Kent. Sir, 'tis my occupation to be plain; 

J have ſeen better faces in my time, 

Than ſtand on any ſhoulder that I ſee 

Before me at this inſtant. 

Corn. This is ſome fellow, 


A ſaucy roughneſs ; 3 and 5 conſtrains the guard, 


2 Camelot.] Was the place where the romances ſay 


proverbial ſpeech in thoſe romances. WarBu RTON. 

8o, in the Birth of Merlin, 1662: 

vy raiſe more powers 

To man with ſtrength the caſtle Camelot. ? 

Again, in Drayton's Polyolbion, Song III: 

«© Like Camelot, what place was ever yet renown'd? 

cc Where, as at Carlion, oft he kept the table round.“ 
STEE VERS. 

In gomerſetſhire, near Camelot, are many large moors, where 


from hence ſupplied with quills and feathers, Hanmes, a 
Mr. Blake obſerves, that in an ancient map of Enfield chace, 


3 No contraries hold more antipathy, 


The ſtrong antipathy of good to bad.” ToLLeT. 
likes zue not.] i. e. pleaſes me not. See Vol. VII. p. 
347- STEEVENS. | | 1 
conſtrains the garb 

Quite from his nature. ] Forces bib out/ide or his ap- 
tearance to ſomething totally 4: eren from his m diſpoſi- 


tion. JOHNSON. 
g 3 | Quite 


Who, having been prais'd for bluntneſs, doth affe& 


king Arthur kept his court in the Weſt; ſo this alludes to ſome 


are bred great quantities of geeſe, ſo that many other places are 


Ec. the name of Camelot is given to a large pond, which in all 
probability was once a place where gee/e were bred. MaLons, 


| Than I and ſuch a knave. | Heace Mr. Pope's expreſſion ; 
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1 Stanyhurſts 


Quite from his nature: He cannot flatter, "TM ( 
An honeſt mind and plain, — he muſt ſpeak truth: h 
An they will take it, ſo; if not, he's Plain, | YT 
j Theſe kind of knaves I know, which in this plainneſs chat 
| Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, = !:n: 
| * Than twenty filly ducking obſervants, [1h 
That ſtretch their duties nicely. I C 
Kent. Sir, in good ſooth, or in ſincere verity, WK 8 
Under the e of your grand aſpect, lt 
Whoſe influence, like the wreath of radiant fire To 
On flickering Phebus' e wi 
Gn. Ta 
an 
s Than tabenty filly ducking oberwants,] The epithet /i/ly can. 'F Th 
not be right. 1, Becauſe Cornwall, in this beautiful ſpeech, Poi 
is not talking of the dzferent ſucceſs of theſe two kinds of para. An 
fires, but of their-diferent corruptions of heart. 24d, Becauſe he ll 
ſays theſe ducking obſervants #ozv how to ſiretch their duties Dr. 
nicely. I am perſuaded we ſhould read: | ] 
Than twenty Aliy ducking obſervants, == 'Þ 
which not only alludes to the gars of a court ſycophant, but ad- 
| mirably well denotes the ſmoothneſs of his character. But what 
is more, the poet generally gives them this epithet 1 in other 1 
places. So, in Richard III. he calls them: | 4 8 
cc Silly, fly, W webe = F 
And, in Coriolanus : 
53G when ſteel grows : An 
„ Soft as the paraſite 971K. — WA RBURTON. 1 5 
The alteration is more ingenious than the arguments by which : 
it is ſupported. Jonnxson. = Th 
Silly means only /imple, or ruſtic. So, in Cymbeline, AQ 0 5 
ſc. iii: 4 9 
There was a fourth man in a 1 filly habit; 9, meaning Poſthu- n 
mus in the dreſs of a peaſant. Nicely zs foolifply, Niais. Fr. 
| STEEVvENS. me 
7 On flickering J Fron. Dr. Johnſon i in his Di&ionary m 
ſays this word means to futter. I meet with it in The Hiftory of HS «© 
Clyamen, Knight of the Golden Shield, 1599: 5 don. 
« By flying force of ficrering fame your gr ace Gal uncer- LS 
ftand.** - x te 
Again, „ in The Pilgrim of Beaumont and Fletcher : =_ 
ſome caſtrel | 
6 That hovers over her, and dares her daily 8 pla 
«« Some fickring llave.” — 5 pre 


F 
Corn. What mean'ſt thou by this? 


Kent. To go out of my dialect which you diſcom- 
mend ſo much. I know, fir, I am no flatterer: he 


that beguil'd you, in a plain accent, was a plain 
knave; which, for my part, I will not be, though 
[| ſhould win your diſpleaſure to entreat me to it. 
Corx. What was the offence you gave him? 
Stew. I never gave him any: 
t pleas'd the king his maſter, very late, 
To ſtrike at me, upon his miſconſtruction; 
When he, ? conjunct, and flattering his diſpleaſure; 
Tript me behind; being down, inſulted, rail d, 
And put upon him ſuch a deal of man, 
That worthy'd him, got praiſes of the AE 
For him attempting who was ſelf- ſubdu'd; 
And, in the fleſhment of this dread exploit, 
Drew on me here again. _ 
Kent. None of theſe rogues, and cowards, 
' But Ajax | 1s hel fool, 


stanyhurſt, in his 5 of the fourth book of Virgit' 

Aneid, 1582, deſcribes Iris, 

From the ſky down flickering, &c.” 
and again in the old play, entitled, Fuimus T. roes, 1633 35 
With gaudy pennons f/ichering in the air. *,STEEVENS. 

* ——though I. ſhould uin your diſpleaſure to intreat me to't.) 
Though I ſhould win you, diſpleaſed as you now are, to like me 
o well as to intreat me to be a knave. Jonnson. 

Conjunct is the reading of the old quartos; compact, of the 
folio. STEEVENS. 

But Ajax is their fool.] Their fool means here, their Butt, 
their /aughing-ſflock. Theſe finical puppies (ſays Kent) theſe 
r:pues and cowards, never meet with a man ſuperior to them- 
(elves, but they make him their jeſt, like 4jax with T ber/tes, 
dhakſpeare's idea of Ajax may be ſeen in his Troilus and Creſſida, 
where he is the fool of the plav, and the conſtant object of Ther- 
tes ridicule, for a cura valiant s, Mars's idiot, &c. ö 

SrEkvens. 

Mr. Monck Maſon (and with him Mr. Malone agrees) ex- 
plains this paſſage differently. ——As we ſhould now ex- 
preſs 1 ir, Ajax is a fool to them, there are none of theſe 

8 34 . „ knave 


Corn, 
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On whoſe employment I was ſent to you: 


Stocking his meſſenger. 


Our ſiſter ſpeaks of: —Come, bring away the ſtocks, 


«© knaves and cowivda, that if” you believe themſelves: are 70 


. — a. e eee 


4c He is but a fool to him.“ 3 


knave, and one of them—zxreuerent, inſtead of reverend. 


- : — "4 Au Gf" Is IS 
— ̃¶ ͤͤmwwW h 2 


Corn. Fetch forth the ſtocks, ho! 
You ſtubborn ancient knave*, you reverend brag gegart, 
We'll teach you 
Kent. Sir, I am too old to learn: 
Call not your ſtocks for me: I ſerve the king; 


You ſhall do ſmall reſpect, ſhew too bold malice 
Againſt the grace and perſon of my maſter, 


Corn. Fetch forth the ſtocks :— : 
As J have life and honour, there mal he ſit'till noon. 
- Regan, Till noon! till night, wy lord; and all 
eee I 
Kent. Why, madam, if I were your father 8 dog, IJ 
You ſhould not uſe me lo. 
Reg. Sir, being his knave, I will. 


| Stocks brought out”, 
Corn. T hh is a fellow of the ſelf-ſame colour! 
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Glo. Let me beſcech your grace not to do ſo: 


r 2888 22 3 * 
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« fo brave, that Ajax is a fool compared to them; alludin 
ce the ſteward's account of their quarrel, where he ſays of — 
«« This ancient ruffian, whoſe life I have ſpared in pity to is 
„ beard. When a man is compared to one who excels him 
very much in any art or quality, it is a vulgar expreſſion to ſay, 
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So, in The Wife for a Month, Alphonſo ſays: 
Te experienc'd drunkards, let me have them all, I 
And let them drink their with, Pl make them ideots.” 4 
Err1ToR 
-ancient 4nave.] Two of the quartos read eau? 


V 

3 

? DOR Po" 
COT, 1 2 


2 


STEEVENS. 

3 —facks] This is not the firſt time that ſtocks had been in- 
troduced on the ſtage. In Hick-/corner, which was printed early W 
in the reign of K. Henry VIII. Pity is put into them and left 3 
there till he is freed by Per /everaunce and Contemplacyor. | 
STEEVENS. 
* —kh ] The quartos read, Parure. SrEEvkxs. 


* His 


S 
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His fault is much, and the good king his maſter 

will check him for't: your purpos'd low correction 

s ſuch, as baſeſt and the meaneſt ? wretches, 

For pilferings and moſt common treſpaſſes, 

Are puniſh'd with“: the king mult take it ill, 

That he, fo flightly valu'd in is meſſenger, 

Should have him thus reſtrain'd. 

Cornu. I'll anſwer that. 

Reg. My ſiſter may receive it much more aſs. 

To have her gentleman abus'd, aſſaulted, 

For following her affairs, —Pur 1 in his 8 

[ Kent is put in "the flocks", 

Come, my good lord; away. 

[ Exeunt Regan, and Cornwall. 

Glo. I am ſorry for thee, friend; *tis the duke's 
pleaſure, _ 

Whoſe diſpoſition, all the world well knows, 

Will not be rubb'd, nor ſtopp d: I'Il entreat for 

thee. | 


travell'd hard; 18 

some time I ſhall ſleep out, the reſt PI whiſtle. 

A good man's fortune may grow out at heels: 

Give you good morrow ! 

Glo. The duke's to blame in a this; will be ill 
taken. i 


H.. fault— 
folio. N 

* ——7he meaneſt 
Mr. Pope. The quartos read—and temneſt, perhaps, for con- 
tenned t. STEE VERS. 

7 I know not whether this circumſtance of putting Kent in the. 
focks be not ridiculed in the puniſhment of Numps, i in Ben kat 
ſon's Bartholomeav-Fair. 

It ſhould be remembered, that formerly i in great houſes, as 


tion of the ſervants. FARMER. 


ing. Waazusrox. 


Kent. Pray, do not, fie IT have watch'd, and 


] All between the afteriſes 3 is omitted i in * | 


] This is » conjeftural emendation by 


ſtill in ſome colleges, there were moveable frocks for the correc- 


Will not be rubb'd, nor fgpde—) Metaphor from bowl- 


Lat. 
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| Kent. Good king, that muſt approve the common Wl who 
Thou out of heaven's benediction com'ſt From 


To the warm fun! 0 
Approach, thou beacon to this under globe, I 
[Looking up to the moon. 
That by thy comfortable beams I may | I 
Perufe this letter !—Nothing almoſt ſees miracles: . 
p 2 | 9. 2 . | » 2 
But miſery,—* I know, *tis from Cordelia; | 


[Reading the l:11cr, MM * ; 

9 Geod King, that muft approve the common ſaw !] That ax; und 

now to exemplify the common proverb, That out of, Kc. Tha: WM i Co 

changeſt better for worſe. Hanmer obſerves, that it is a pro. 43 ght 

xerbial ſaying, applied to thoſe who are turned out of houſe and (11d. 

home to the open weather. It was perhaps firſt uſed of men dil. ll crcu 

miſled from an hoſpital, or houſe of charity, ſuch as was erected een 

formerly in many places for travellers. Thoſe houſes had names dat 

| properly enough alluded to by heawer's benedificn, Jonnson, MM nit 
I The /axv alluded to, is in Heywood's Dialogues en Proverbs, nete. 
i bock ii. chap. 5. 3 . | _—_ | 
F | *« In your renning from him to me, ye runne D 
& Our of God's Elefſing imo the warme ſunne.“ althe 
| 8 | TyrRwEHIT r. be t 
1 — Nothing almoſt ſees mira les,] Thus the folio. The ſelf 
| quartos read Nothing almoſt fees n zvrack. STEEVENS,. mor 
* ese from Cordelia, &c.] This paſſage, which to r 
N ſome of the editors have degraded as ſpurious, to the margin, nd 
| and others have filently altered, I have faithfully printed ac- J. 
corcing to the quafto, from which the folio differs only in punc- i 

tuation. The paſſage is very obſcure, if not corrupt. Perhaps cre: 

it may. be read thus: : | | | at 

| -Cordelia has been informed : 

Of my obſcured courſe, and ſhall find time the 

From this enormous ftate-ſeeking, to give we 

Loſſes their remedies. - | tad 

Cordelia is informed of our affairs, and when the enormous care the 

of ſeeking her fortune will allow her time, ſhe will employ it in re- en 

medying loſſes. This is harſh; perhaps ſomething better may 18 


be found. I have at leaſt ſupplied the genuine reading of the co 
old copies. Enormous is unwonted, out of rule, out of the ordi- ll tic 
nary courſe of things. JonxsoxN. 7 5 1 

So Holinſhed, p. 647, The maicr perceiving this enormous 


Who 


doing, &c.“ STEEVENS. 


* 
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Who hath moſt fortunately been inform'd 

of my obſcured courſe ;—and ſhall find time 

From this enormous ſtate——-ſeeking to give 

[uſes their remedies ;—All weary and o'er-watch'd, 
Tike vantage, heavy eyes, not to behold 

This ſhameful lodging. 
Fortune, good night; ſmile once more; turn thy 


wheel! | He fleeps. 
2— ad ſhall find time 
From this enormous ſtate, ſeeking to give 
Loſſes their remedies.— J I confeſs I do not under- 


ſand this paſſage,” unleſs it may be conſidered as divided parts 
f Cordelia's letter, which he is reading to himſelf by moon- 
light; it certainly conveys the ſenſe of what the would have 
fad. In reading a letter, it is natural enough to dwell on thoſe 
circumſtances in 1t that promiſe the change ia our affairs which 
we moſt wiſh for; and Kent having read Cordeha's afſurances 
that ſhe will find a time to free the injured from the enormous 
niſrule of Regan, is willing to go to ſleep with that pleaſing 
tellection uppermoſt in his mind. But this is mere conjecture. 

en STEEVENS. ' 
Dr. Johnſon's explanation of this paſſage cannot be right ; for 
although in the old ballad from whence this play is ſuppoſed to 
be taken, Cordelia is forced to ſeek her fortune, in the play it- 
ſelf ſhe is queen of France, and has no fortune to ſeek ; bat it is 

more difficult to diſcover the real meaning of this ſpeech, than 
to refute his conjecture. It ſeems to me, that the verb, Hall 
fnd, is not governed by the word Cordelia, but by the pronoun 
J, in the beginning of the ſentence; and that the words m 
ibis enormous ſtate, do not refer to Cordelia, but to Kent himſelf, 
dreſſed like a clown, and condemned to the ſtocks—an enormous 
late indeed for a man of his high rank. N 

The difficulty of this paſſage has ariſen from a miſtake in all 
the former editors, who have printed theſe three lines, as if they 
were a quotation from Cordelia's letter, whereas they are in 
{it the words of Kent himſelf; let the reader conſider them in 
that light, as part of Kent's own ſpeech, the obſcurity is at an 
end, and the meaning is clearly this :—<* I know that the letter 
is from Cordelia, (who hath been informed of my obſcured 
courſe) and ſhall gain time, by this ſtrange diſguiſe and ſitua- 
tion, which I ſhall employ in ſeeking to remedy our preſent 
loſſes. Moxckx Mason, 5 
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] . strike 
1} S: SQ E N E MN. iss, 
j | | And , 
| poo 
f A part of the heath, 
| | Some 
Enter Edgar. 
| Joo 85 pd 'Þ 
7 | | . : | 
Edg. I heard myſelf proclaim'd; c 1 X 5 
| And, by the happy hollow of a tree, erm, 
| Eſcap'd the hunt. No port is free; no place, _ 
| That guard, and moſt unuſual vigilance 7 
| | O : D. 1 Deuyl 
i Does not attend my taking. While I may ſcape, noug 
| I will preſerve myſelf: and am bethought well 
1 To take the baſeſt and moſt pooreſt ſhape, 80 
That ever penury, in contempt of man, . 
Brought near to beaſt : my face I'll grime with filth; WM «© 
[ Blanket my Joins; elf all my hair in knots; | 
| And with preſented nakedneſs out- face _ 
| 'The winds, and perſecutions of the ſky. Te 
\ The country gives me proof and precedent *. 
Of Bedlam beggars *, who, with roaring voices, 3 L 
Strike Wil © 
| | NE, 3 | | 3 She 
[ : * nel al! my hair in knots ;) Hair thus knotted, was WM dh 
j vulgarly ſuppoſed to be the work of elves and fairies in the night, WM J 
i | So, in Remea and 7ultet: _ 55 8 85 — M0 | 
| wy plats the manes of horſes in the night, At 
And bakes the H locłs in foul ſluttiſh hairs, 
Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes.“ 
„ 5 STeeEvens. MM pP. 
5 Of Bedlam beg gars, ] In the Bell. man of London, by Decker, 7 
5 th edit. 1640, is the following account of one of theſe charac- b; 
| ters, under the title of an Abrabam-Man. he ſweares he N 
hath been in Bedlam, and will talke frantickely of purpoſe: you 1. 
ſee pinnes ſtuck in ſundry places of his naked fleſh, eſpecially in 
his armes, which paine he gladly puts himſelfe to, only to make 
you believe he is out of his wits. He calles himſelfe by the 8 
name of Poore Tom, and comming near any body cries out, Poor 
Tom is a-co/d. Of theſe Abrabam men, ſome be exceeding merry, 0 


and doe nothing but ſing ſongs faſhioned out of their owne WM 
braines : ſome will dance, others will doe nothing but either 

laugh or weepe: others are dogged, and ſo ſullen both in wo 
| | — 
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ettike in their numb'd and mortify'd bare arme 
pins, wooden pricks“, nails, ſprigs of roſemary; 
and with this horrible object, from low farms 5, 

* Poor pelting villages, ſheep-cotes, and mills, 
dometime with lunatic bans?, ſometime with prayers, 


ind ſpeech, that ſpying but a ſmall company in a houſe, they 
boldly and bluntly enter, compelling the ſervants through feare 
to give them what they demand.“ To ham Abraham, a cant 
term, ſtill in uſe among ſailors and the vulgar, may have this 
origin. STEEVENS. . p 5 V 
& —— wooden pricxs,] i. e. ſkewers. So, in The Wyll of the 
Deuyll, bl. I. no date. «© I give to the butchers, &c. pricks 
inough to ſet up their thin meate, that it may appeare thicke and 
well fedde.” SrEEVENS. VVA! 
The exonzmus, of which the beſt ſkewers are made, is called 
jrick wood, Mod ck Masox. . ET 
| * —lowy farms,] The quartos read, low ſervice, STEEVENS. 
5 Poor pelting villages, ——] Peiting is uſed by Shakſpeare in 
the ſenſe of beggarly : I ſuppoſe from pelt a ſkin. The poor 
being generally cloathed in leather. WarBuRTON. . 
Pelting is, I believe, only an accidental depravation of petty. 
Shakſpeare uſes it in the Mid/ummer-Night's Dream of ſmall 
brocks, Jounson. _ $45 x 
Beaumont and Fletcher often uſe the word in the ſame ſenſe 
as Shakſpeare. So in King and no King, Act I“: 
© This pelting, prating peace is good for nothing.“ | 
Shaniſh Curate, Act II. ic. ult. ——*< To learn the pelting law.” 
Shakipeare's Mid/ummer-Night's Dream, — every pelting river.“ 
Meaſure for Meaſure, Act II. ſc. vii: . 5 
And every pelting petty officer.“ Te 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſida, Hector ſays to Achilles: 
We have had pelting wars ſince you refus'd 
C The Grecian cauſe.” “ ud | 
From the firſt of the two laſt inſtances it appears not to be à cor- 
ruption of petty, which is uſed the next word to it, but ſeems to 
be the ſame as paltry ; and if it comes from pelt a ſkin, as Dr. 
Warburton ſays, the poets have furniſhed villages, peace, laav, 
rivers, officers of juſtice and wars, all out of one wardrobe. 
1 | | | OTEEVENSs 


5 lunatic bans,] To ban, is to curſe. 
So, in Mother Bombie, 1594, a comedy by Lilly: 
«© Well, be as be may is no banning.” 
So, in Arden of Feverſham, 1592: | 
_ ««£ Nay, if thoſe ban, ler me breathe curſes forth.“ 
: | | STEEYVENS, 
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1 "5-4 Bard of Gloſter's caſtle. 


Enter Lear, Fool, and Gentleman, 


home, 


And not ſend back my meſſenger. 


Lupin. In the fourteenth century there was a new ſpecies of gip- 
ſies, called Twrlupins, a fraternity of naked beggars, which ran up 


them at Paris. But what ſort of religioniſts they were, appears 
from Genebrard's account of them. Turlupin Cynicorum 


Plainly, nothing but a band of Tom-o*-Bedlams. WARBURTOx. 
Hanmer reads, poor Turlurù. It-is probable the word Tariy- 
good was the common corrupt pronunciation. JonHns0N. 
9 =—Fdgar I nothing am.] As Edgar I am outlawed, dead 
in law; I have no longer any political exiſtence. Jounson. 
The author of THE Remarks ſays, ©* The critic's idea is 
both too complex and too puerile for one in Edgar's ſituation. 
He 1s purſued, it feems, and proclaimed, 1. e. a reward has 
been offered for taking or killing him. In aſſuming this 
© character, ſays he, I may preſerve myſelf; as Edgar I am 
« inevitably gone.” EDITOR. on 
Earl of Gl:fter's caſtle.) It is not very clearly diſcovered 
why Lear comes hither. In the foregoing part he ſent a letter 
to Gloſter ; but no hint is given of its contents. He ſeems to 
have gone to viſit Gloſter while Cornwall and Regan might pre- 
Pare to entertain him. JohNSON. 55 EC 
It is plain, I think, that Lear comes to the earl of Gloceſter's 
in conſequence of his having been at the duke of Cornwall's, 
and having heard there, that his ſon and daughter were gone to 
the earl of Gloceſter's. His firſt words ſhew this: *Trs ſtrange 
that they (Cornwall and Regan) /hould /o depart from home, my 
2 | | | | ns 


cc 


1 nforce their charity.— Poor Turlygood! poor Tom! 
That's ſomething yet; — Edgar I nothing am. [ Exit. 
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Lear. "Tis ſtrange, that they ſhould ſo depart from 
Gent, 
Poor Turlygood ! poor Tom 1 We ſhould read Tu 3 


and down Europe. However, the church of Rome hath digni- WM 
fied them with the name of heretics, and actually burned ſome of 


ſectam ſuſcitantes, de nuditate pudendorum, & publico coitu.“ 
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Cent. As I learn'd, ny 
The night before there was no purpoſe in them 
Of this remove. 

Kent, Hail to thee, noble maſter ! 

Lear. How ! mak'ſt thou this ſhame thy paſtime ? 

Kent. No, my lord. 5 t 

Fool. Ha, ha; look! he wears cruel garters ! 
Horſes are ty'd by the heads; dogs, and bears, by 
the neck; monkies by the loins, and men by the 
leos ; when a man is over-luſty + at legs, 5 then he 
wears Wooden nether- ſtocks. 


Tear. 


ut ſend back my meſſenger (Kent).“ It is clear alſo from Kent's 
ſpeech in this ſcene, that he went directly from Lear to the duke 
of Cornwall's, and delivered his letters, but inſtead of being 
ſent back with any anſwer, was ordered to follow the duke and 
dutcheſs to the earl of Gloceſter's. But what then is the mean- 
ing of Lear's order to Kent in the preceding act, ſcene v. Go 
uz before to Gloceſter abi theſe letters. The obvious mean- 
ing, and what will agree beſt with the courſe of the ſubſequent 
wents, is, that the duke of Cornwall and his wife were then 
riding at Gloceſter. Why Shakſpeare ſhould chooſe to ſup- 
poſe them at Gloceſter, rather than at any other city, is a dif- 
ferent queſtion, Perhaps he might think, that Gloceſter im- 
pied ſuch a neighbourhood to the earl of Gloceſter's caſtle, as 
his tory required. TyYRWwHITT., | | 
No, my lord.) Omitted in the quartos. STEEvens. 
e wears cruel garters.—] I believe a quibble was here 

mended. Crewel ſigniſies wor/ted, of which ſtockings, garters, 
nioht=caps, &c. are made; and it is uſed in that ſenſe in Beau- 
nont and Fletcher's Scernful Lady, Act II. 

% For who that had but half his wits about him 

«£ Would commit the counſel of a ſerious ſin 

„ To ſuch a crewel night-cap.” | 
© again in the comedy of 7 be Tavo angry Women of Abingten, | 
printed 1599 : | 


I'll warrant you, he'll have 
«© His cruell garters croſs about the knee.“ 
0, in the Bird in a Cage, 16333 
«© I ſpeak the prologue to our ſilk and cruel 
«« Gentlemen in the hangings.”  STEEVENs., 
* —over-luſty in this place has a double ſignification. TLuſfi- 
19% anciently meant /aucine/s, | „ 


So, 


i N F N EEK 


So, i in Decker's If this be not a good FI the Devil i is in it, 1612: 


; miſtook 
'To ſet thee here? 


Kent. It is both he and ſhe, 


Lear. What's he, that hath ſo much thy plac 


Your ſon and daughter. Reſo 
Lear. No. | Tho 
Kent. Yes. com 

Lear. No, I ſay. 5 'N K. 
Kent. J ſay, yea. 5 = 1 dic 


6s Lear. No, no; they would not. 
Kent. Yes, they have. 

'Lear. By Jupiter, I ſwear, no. 
Kent. By Juno, I ſwear, ay 7. 


upon pain of being plagued for their Iuftyneſs,” Y 

Agds, in Claudius Tiberius Nero, 1607 : 0 7 2 
Se ſhe'll ſnarl and bite, 
« And take up Nero for his /uſtine/s.” 


Again, in fir Thomas North's tranſlation of Plutarch: 4 . 
« Caſſius? ſoldiers did ſhewe tkemſelves verie ſtubborne and WM , 
Iuftie in the campe, &c.” STEEvens. . 
DE. then he wears wooden nether-ſtocks. ] Nether-flocks | 18 lic 2 
the old word for /ociings. Breeches were at that time called . 

men's over/tockes,” as I learn from Barret's Alvearie, or Qua- 3 
druple Dictionary, 1580. 3 oth 
It appears from the following paſſage i in the ſecond part of W of; 
The Map of Mock Beggar Hall, &c. an ancient ballad, that the W the 
ſtockings were formerly ſewed to the breeches : = - 
„Their fathers went in homely frees _ inte 
And good plain broad cloth breeches; 
«« Their ſtockings with the ſame agrees, ; 
«« Sow'd on with good ſtrong ſtitches.” IF 
Stubbs, in his Anatomie of Abuſes, has a whole chapter on 
The Diver/itie of Nether-Stockes aworne in England, 1 595. Hey- 0 | 
wood among his Eprgrams, 1562, has the following : I ? 
«© 'Thy wpper-focks, be they ſtuft with filke or flocks, 
Never become thee like a zether paire of flocks.” k 
Again, in Reginald Scott's Di/tewery of Witchcraft, 1585: ' F , 
eto cover the pot with my right zetherfiock.” 
STEEVENS. 
C Lear, J This and the next ſpeech are omitted! in the folio. A 
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Lear. They durſt not do't; 
They could not, would not do't ;*'tis worſe than 
murder, 
To do upon reſpect ſuch violent outrage: 
Reſolve me, with all modeſt haſte, which way 
Thou might'ſt deſerve, or they impoſe, this uſage, 
Coming from us. 
Kent. My lord, when at their home 
did commend your highneſs' letters to them, 
Fre I was riſen from the place that ſhew'd 
My duty kneeling, came there a reeking poſt, 
Stew'd in his haſte, half breathleſs, panting forth 
From Goneril his miſtreſs, ſalutations ; 
'Deliver'd letters, ſpight of intermiſſion, 
Which preſently they read: on whoſe contents, 
They ſummon'd up. their meiny, ſtraight took horſe; 
Commanded 
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7 By Juno, I frcar, ay. ] Omitted i in the quartos, 
OTEEVENS. 
Jo do upon reſve? fuch violent outrage :] To violate the pub- 
lic and venerable character of a meſſenger from the king. 
Jounson. 
9 Deliver'd letters, ſpight of intermifon „] Intermiſſion, for an- 
other meſſage, which they had then before them, to conſider 
of ; called intermiſſion, becauſe it came between their leiſure and 
the ſteward's meſſage. WarBURTON. 
Spight of intermiſſion is without pauſe, without ſu ring time to 
intervene. So, in Macbeth : 
© —gentle heaven, I: | 
| Cut ſhort all ovale. oth &c.”? STEEVENS. 
| They Jenny up their meiny,—] Meiny, i. e. people. 
PoE. 
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| Maſie, a bone Meſnie, a family, Fr. 
So, in Monſieur D*Olive, 1606. 
cc if ſhe, or her ſad meiny, 
Be towards 1leep, Ill wake them.” _ 
Aging] in the bl. I. Romance of Sr Eglamoure of Artoys, no 
ate: | 
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«« Of the emperoure took he leave ywys, 
: * And of all the meiny that was there.“ 
ont | „„ gag 
Vor, Hh 5 % Here 


4 % ENG LESS 
1 Commanded me to follow, and attend tft 
(| : 
] The leiſure of their anſwer; gave me cold looks: Thy 
} And meeting here the other meſſenger, 'I K 
1 Whoſe welcome, I perceiv'd, had poiſon'd mine, I 
1 (Being the very fellow which of late | 8 
1 Diſplay'd ſo ſaucily againſt your highneſs) 
| | Having more man than wit about me, I drew; k 
4 He rais'd the houſe with loud and coward cries: Ho 
. Your ſon and daughter found this treſpafs worth | 7 
The ſhame which here it ſuffers. 3 que 
Fool. Winter's not gone yet, if the wild geeſe ” _ -/ 
"EF that way. I 7 
Fathers, that wear rags, 5 | the 
Do make their children blind; - > I 
E Bur fathers, that bear bags, 
© Shall ſee their children kind. no! 
Fortune, that arrant whore, thef 
Ne'er turns the key to the poor. — I 11 
; ww. 1 
1 But, for all this, thou ſhalt have as many dolours 4 . 
1 from thy dear daughters, as thou can'ſt tell in a year, | _ 
1 Lear. O, how this mother * ſwells Vp toward my ir 
| heart] =_ 
| ihne. i 6 
if e bon 
| * Here cometh the king of Frael, == 2: 
W % With a fayre meinye.” STEVENS. I bid 
1 Though the word meiny be now obſolete, the word menial, A ] 
11S | which is derived from it, is ſtill in uſe, On «whoje contents, | I the 
1 means the contents of which. Moncx Maso. = 
| * Winter's not gone yet, &c.] If this be their behaviour, the it 
king's troubles are not yet at an end. Jon RxsON. in 
This ſpeech is omitted in the quartos. STEEVENS. | E wh 
— — Aulours.] Quibble intended between dolours and 1 
dollars. HaN MER. 3 an 
: The ſame quibble had occurred in the Tempeſt, and in Meaſure 3 in 
For Meaſure. ST EEV ENS. ne 
+ 0h, how this mother, &c. ] Lear here affects to paſs off the 3 hi 
| ſwelling of his heart ready to burſt with grief and indignation, 1 ſu 
N for the diſeaſe called the Mother, or Hyſterica Paſſio, which, in 5 
| our author's time, was not thought peculiar to women only. In 3 ” 
[ |  Harſyet's Declaration of Popiſh Impoftures, Richard Mainy, Gent. nn © 
|| one of the pretended demoniacs, * p. wy Wa the wy f W 
1 by nigh 
| ; 


F. 


Hiſterica paſſio ! down, thou climbing ſorrow, 


a very painfull collicke in the ſtomack, 


KING LEAR. 467 


Thy element's below !--Where is this daughter? 
Kent, With the earl, ſir, here within. . 
Lear. Follow me not; ſtay here. [ Exit, 
Gent. Made you no more offence than what you 

ſpeak of. N 
Kent. None. 

How chance the king comes with ſo ſmall a train? 
Fool. An thou hadſt been ſet i' the ſtocks for that 

queſtion, thou hadſt well deſerv'd it. | 

N., 8 
Fool. We'll ſet thee to ſchool to an ant, to teach 

thee there's no labouring in the winter, All that fol- 

night that he came to Denham, the ſeat of Mr. Peckham, where 
theſe impoſtures were managed, he was ſomewhat evill at/eaſe, 
and he grew worſe and worle with an old diſeaſe that he had, 
and which the prieſts perſuaded him was from the poſſeſſion of 
the devil, viz. ** The diſeaſe, I ſpake of was a ſpice of the 

Mother, wherewith 1 had bene troubled . . . before my going 

into Fraunce : whether I doe rightly term it the Mother or no, I 

knowe not... When I was ficke of this diſeaſe in Fraunce, a 

Scottiſh doctor of phyſick then in Paris, called it, as I remem- 

ber, Vertiginem Capitis, It riſeth .. . . of a winde in the bot- 

tome of the belly, and proceeding with a great ſwelling, cauſeth 
and an extraordinary 


4 1 


giddines in the head.“ 1 e 

It is at leaſt very probable, that Shakſpeare would not have 
thought of making Lear affect to have the Ay/terick Paſſion, or 
Mother, if this paſſage in Harſuet's pamplet had not ſuggeſted 
it to him, when he was ſelecting the other particulars from it, 
in order to furniſh out his character of Tom of Bedlam, to 


whom this demoniacal gibberiſh is admirably adapted. Percy, 


All that follow their noſes are led by their eyes, but blind men; 


and there's not a uoſe among twenty, but can ſmell, & c.] There is 
in this ſentence no clear ſeries of thought. If he that follows his. 
noſe is led or guided by his eyes, he wants no information from 
his noſe. I perſuade myſelf, but know not whether J can per- 
ſuade others, that our author wrote thus: —“ All men are led 
by their eyes, but blind men, and they follow their noſes: | 
© and there's not a noſe among twenty but can ſmell him that's 
* ſtinking,” Here is a ſucceſſion of reaſoning. You aſk, 
why the King has no more in his train? why, becauſe men who, 
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Wheel runs down a hill, leſt it break thy neek wit! A 


gives it. 


low their noſes are led by their eyes, but blind men I 
and there's not a noſe among twenty, but can ſmell 
him that's ftinking. Let go thy hold, when a great i 


following it; but the great one that goes up the 
hill, let "him draw thee after. When a wiſe mani 
gives thee better counſel, give me mine again: 
would have none but knaves follow it, ſince a took 4 


That, ſir, which ſerves and ſeeks for gain, 


And follows but for form, G 
Will pack, when it begins to rain, por 
And leave thee in the ſtorm. Jl Ho: 
7 But I will tarry ; the fool will ſtay, Iv 
And let the wiſe man fly : . [ 
The knave turns fool, that runs away; Fiel 
The fool no knave, perdy. ra: 
Kent G 
are led by their eyes ſee that he is ruined ; and if there Nj 1 
any blind among them, who, for want of eyes, followed their 
noſes, they might by their noſes diſcover that it was no longer | 
fit to follow the king. JOHNSON. Y ( 
The word twenty refers to the roſes of the Blind men, and not 1 
to the men in general. The paſſage, thus conſidered, bears = 
clearly the very ſenſe which the above note endeavours to eſtabliſh I W 
by alteration. STEEVENS. A ( 
Mr. Monck Maſon ſuppoſes we e ſhould real 2 nhing. What 
the Fool ſays he wants to deſcribe is, the ſagacity of l Ar. 
in finding out the man whoſe fortunes are declining. EDIToA T Fig 
; WW hen a wwije man gives thee, &c.] One cannot too much 
commend the caution which our moral poet uſes, on all occa- 
ſions, to prevent his ſentiment from being perverſely taken, 80 
here, having given an ironical precept in commendation of per- 
fidy and baſe deſertion of the unfortunate, for fear it ſhould be 
underſtood ſeriouſly, though delivered by his buffoon or jeſter, 
he has the precaution to add this beautiful corrective, full of in Th 
ſenſe :—*< I would have none but knaves follow it, ſince a fool ne 
gives it.” WARBURTON. | Y 2 
7 But I will tarry; the ſool will fray, 4 
| And let, &c.] = ” 
I think this paſſage erroneous, though both the copies concur. C 
The ſenſe will be mended if we read: i I a0 
Jun 4 


T 469 


Kent. Where learn'd you this, fool ? 
Fool, Not '1 the ſtocks, fool. 


1 


Ke. enter Lear, with Gloſter. 


Lear. Deny to ſpeak with me? T hey are ſick ? 
* they are weary ? 
hey have travell'd hard to- night! ? Mere ferches ; ; 
The images of revolt and flying 8 
Fetch me a better anſwer. | | 
Glo. My dear lord, 
You know the fiery quality of the 4 3 
How unremoveable and fixt he 1 18 
ln his own courſe. _ 
Lear, Vengeance! plague ! death! confuſion ! — 
Fiery ? what quality ? Why, Gloſter, Gloſter, 
I'd ſpeak with the duke of Cornwall, and his wife. 
ch. 3 Well, my good lord, I have inform'd 


them ſo. 
Lear. Inform'd them! Doſt chou underſtand me, 
„mag! 
= G/. Ay, my good lord. 


Lear. The king would ſpeak with Cornwall; the 
ö dear father 
Would with his daughter ſpeak, coitimiands her 


ſervice : 
Are they inform'd of this? My breath and blood! 
Fiery? the fiery duke — Tell the hot duke, chat —5 


But I will tarry ; the fool will ſtay, 
And let the wiſe man fly; 
The fool turns knave, chat runs away; 
The knave no fool, 
That I ſtay with the king is a proof that I am a fool, the wiſe 
men are deſerting him. TRI is knavery in this deſertion, but 
there is NO folly. JonnsoN. 
a Glo.) This, with the following eech, is omitted 1 in the 
quarts. STEEVENS. + 
Fell the hot duke, that——] The quartos read—Tell the 
hot duke, that Lear——— STEEVENS, 
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When nature, being oppreſs d, commands the mind 


Till it cry, Sleep to death. 


No, but not yet: may be, he is not well : 
Infirmity doth ſtill neglect all office, 
Whereto our health is bound ; we are not ourſelves, 


To ſuffer with the body: I'll forbear ; 

And am fallen out with my more headier will, 

To take the indiſpos'd and ſickly fit. 3 

For the ſound man. Death on my ſtate! wherefore 
[ Looking on Kent. 

Should he ſit here? This a perſuades me, I 

That this remotion of the duke and her 

ls practice only. Give me my ſervant forth: 


Now, preſently ; bid them come forth and hear me, 
Or at their chamber door I'll beat the drum, 


Glo. I would have all well betwixt you. [Exit, 


Lear. O me, my heart, my riſing heart !—but, 18 
Fool. Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney did to ac 
the ll © 

1 I; practice only, ] Pradiice is in Shalfnence, and J 85 
other old writers, uſed bee in an ill ſenſe for unlawful f : 0 
artifice JornsoN. 3J i 
the cockney] It is not WY to determine the exatt 7 


power of this term of contempt, which, as the editor of the Can. 
ferbury Tales of Chaucer obſerves, might have been originally Ml © 
borrowed from the kitchen. From the ancient ballad of the : 
Turnament of Tottenham, publiſhed by Dr. Percy 1 in his ſecond 1 


volume of Ancient Poetry, p. 24, it ſhould ſeem to ſignify a ccd: in 
At that feaſt were they ſerved in rich array; 
Every five and five had a cotenay.” | I 
e. a che, Or /cullion, to attend them. 1 
Shakſpeare, however, in Tavelfth Night, makes his Clown 1 
ſay, I am afraid this great lubber the oO; will prove a ct Wl ; 
ney.“ In this place it ſeems to have a ſignification not unlike 
that which it bears at preſent ; and, indeed, Chaucer in his Ml 


Reve's Tale, ver. 4205, appears to employ it with ſuch a mean- 


ing: 


And when this jape is tald another tay; 
«© 1 ſhall be halden a daffe or a cofeaay.“ 
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3 the eels, when ſhe put them i' the paſte alive; ſhe 
rapt em o' the coxcombs with a ſtick, and cry'd, 
Down, wantons, down : *'T was her brother, that, in 
pure kindneſs to his ore butter'd his hay. 


Enter Cornwall, Regan, Gloſter, and Servants: 


Lear. Good morrow to you both. 
Corn. Hail to your grace! | Kent is ſet at erty. : 
I Reg. I am glad to ſee your highneſs. | 
I Lear. Regan, I think you are; I know what aſt 8 
have to think ſo: if thou ſhould'ſt not be glad, 
would divorce me from thy mother's tomb, 
Sepulch'ring an adultreſs * —0, are you free? 


Lo Kent, 
Some other time for that, —Beloved Regan, 


Meres likewiſe in the ſecond part of his Wit's 8 
1598, obſerves, that many cockzey and wanton women are 
« often ſick, but in faith they cannot tell, where.” Decker, 
alſo, in his Neaues from Hell, &c. 1606, has the following paſ- 
ſage, ©* ? Tis not their fault, but our mother” S, our cockering 
„ mothers, who for their labour made us to be called cockneys.” 

See the notes on the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, Vol. IV. p. 253. 
where the reader will meet with ow information on this ſub- 
ject. STEEVENS. 5 
Dr. Percy imagines it ſigniſies a cook, in the ballad of the 
Turnament of Tottenham: 
Every five and five had a cokeney. 
Certainly 1t cannot be a cook or ſcullion, but is ſome diſh which 
I cannot aſcertain, My authority is the following ous | 
from Davies: 
He that comes every day, ſhall have a cocluay, 
And he that comes but now and then, ſhall have a fat hen. 
Ep. on Engl. Prov. 179. 

N r 
the is avhen ſhe put them i' the paſte——] Hinting chat 
3 Bo cel and Lear are in the ſame danger. JounsoNn. 

1 5 ſepulchring, &c.] This word 1s accented 1 in the ſame manner 
2 by Fairfax and Milton : 

4e As if his work ſhould his /e oulcber de, C:uka 5. 
* And ſo /epulcher'd in ſuch pomp doe lie.“ 
Milton on Shatſpeare, line xv. STECVERS: 
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Thy ſiſter's naught : O Regan, * ſhe hath tied 


Sharp-tooth'd unkindneſs, like a vulture here,. — R 
Points to his heart. Wo! 
I can ſcarce ſpeak to thee; thou' lt not believe, She 
® Of how deprav'd a qualiry—O Regan | ri 
Reg. I pray you, fir, take patience; I have hope, As 
You leſs know how to value her deſert, Fl 
7 Than ſhe to {cant her _” 4 + 
Lear, N f 
S — — PE 80 . 
5 Sharp. D unkindneſs, like a vulture here. | J 
| Alluding | to the fable of Prometheus. WARBUR TW W. 3 Bet 
5 Of how deprav'd a quality -] Thus the quarto, The | Th 
folio reads: © 
With how deprav'd a quality Jonxsox. — 
7 Than ſhe to ſcant her duly. ] The Grd ſeant is directly con- 3 ; 
trary to the ſenſe intended. The quarto reads: 4 L 
—/lack her duty, 
which is no better. May we not change it thus: 
| You leſs know how to value her deſert, 
5 Than ſhe to fear her duty. 9 2 
To ſcan may be to meaſure or proportion. Yet our author uſes his 
negatives with ſuch licentiouſneſs, that it is hardly ſafe to make 
any alteration,—Scant may mean to adapt, to fit, to proportion; wh 
which ſenſe ſeems till to be retained in the mechanical term 7 
ſcaniling. JohxNxsox. it 
_ Hanmer had propoſed this change of tant! into ſean, but fardy Ia 
no alteration is neceſſary, The other reading—/ack would anſwer tb 
as well. You leſs know how to value her deſert, than ſhe l 
(knows) to ſcant her duty, i. e. than ſhe can be capable of being 
wanting in her duty. SrEEVENS. 
What our author intended to ſay, I have no doubt, was this : 
I have hope that the fact will rather turn out, that you know 
not how to appretiate her merit, than that ſhe knows how to ſcant, 5 
or be deficient in, her duty. But that he has expreſſed this ſenti- 
ment inaccurately, will, I think, clearly appear by inverting 5 
the ſentence, without changing a word. I have hope, (ſays 
Regan) that ſhe knows more [or better] how to ſcant her duty, 1 
than you know how to value her deſert. —i. e. I have hope, . 
that ſhe is more perfect, more an adept (if the expreſſion may be I 
allowed) in the a performance of her duty, than you are per- t 
fect, or accurate, in the eſtimation of her merit. 2 
k hk the Winter's Tale we meet with an inaccuracy of the ſame 
kin | j 
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Lear. Say? How is that? 
Reg. I cannot think, my ſiſter in the leaſt 
would fail her obligation ; ; If, fir, perchance, 
che have reſtrain'd the riots of your followers, 
Tis on ſuch ground, and to ſuch wholeſome end, 
As clears her from all blame. 

Lear. My curſes on her! 

Reg. O, fir, you are old; 
Nature in you ſtands on the very verge 
Of her confine : you ſhould be rul'd, and led 
By ſome diſcretion, that diſcerns your ſtate 


Mer than you yourſelf: Therefore, I pray you, 


That to our ſiſter you do make return; 
day, you have wrong'd her, ſir. 
Lear. Aſk her forgiveneſs ? 


Po you but mark how this becomes the houſe ? 
Dear 


I neer heard yet, 

« That any of theſe bolder vices evanted _ 

Leſs impudence to gainſay what they did, 

6 'Than to perform 1t.” 
where, as Dr. Johnſon has juſtly obſerved, *<* ned mould be 
bad, or leſs ſhould be ore.“ Again, in Cymbeline : ** —be 
it but to fortify her judgment, which elſe an eaſy battery might 


lay flat, for taking a beggar without teſs OT” Here alſo 


ß ſhould certainly be more. 
Again, in Macbeth 
Who cannot want the thought how monſterous, 
It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 
To kill their gracious father ? | 
In this paſſage, the author evidently ſhould have vritten can 
inſtead of cannot. MaLoNE. 


8 Say, &c.] T his, as well as the following ſpeech, i 1s omitted 
in the quartos. STEEVENS. 

? Do you but mark how this becomes the houſe Y T'his heals to 
me is unintelligible, and ſeems to ſay nothing to the purpoſe : 
neither can it mean, how this' becomes the order of families. 
Lear would certainly intend to reply, how does afking my daugh- 
ter's forgiveneſs agree with common faſhion, the eſtabliſhed rule 
and cuſtom of nature? No doubt, but the poet wrote, becomes 
the uſe. And that Shakſpeare employs u/+ in this , 
is too obviqus to want a proof, THRORALD,. | 


vo: of 
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[\ Dear daughter, I confeſs that I am old; 

n. Age is unneceſſary : on my knees I beg, ¶ Kneeling. Ret! 
| That you'll vouchſafe me raiment, bed, and food, © [ 
i | Sz Reg. dhe 
. Do you but mark how this becomes the houſe ?] Mr. Theobald Mo 
* ſays, This phraſe ſeems to ſay little to the purpoſe ;” and All 
Wo | therefore alters it to, becomes the /, which ſignifies le.. on 
is The Oxford editor makes him ſtill more familiar—becometh u;, Yo! 
„ All this chopping and changing proceeds from an utter ignorance 

* of a great, a noble, and a moſt expreſſive phraſe, becomes ( 
* the houſe ;——which ſignifies the order of families, duties of 1 
* | relation. WARBURTON. | 15 . I 

„ | With this moſt expreſſive phraſe I believe no reader is ſatisfied, [nt 
i | I ſuſpe& that it has been written originally: A * 
l e Aſk her forgiveneſs? V 10 
„ | Do you but mark how this becometh——thus. 7 
i ; Dear daughter, I confeſs, &c. 

| | Becomes the houſe, and becometh thus, might be eaſily confounded 

fl by readers ſo unſkilful as the original printers. Jokxsox. 
5 Dr. Warburton's explanation may be ſupported by the follow- =" 
[ ing paſſage in Milton on Divorce, book 11. ch. x11. * ———the me 
* _ reſtraint: whereof, who is not too thick-fighted, may ſee how 

it : hurtful, how deſtructive, it is to the houſe, the church, and 

* commonwealth !” ToLLET. SY 


bi. e Ihe old reading may likewiſe receive additional ſupport from Ul 
| the following paſſage in the Blind Beggar of Alexandria, 1598: 
Come up to ſupper ; it will become the houſe wonderfull well.” 
Mr. Tollet has ſince furniſhed me with the following extract 
iſ | from fir Thomas Smith's Commonwealth of England, 4to. 1601. 
| chap. II. which has much the ſame expreſſion, and explains it. 
| « They two together [man and wife] ruleth the houſe. The 
ix houſe I call here, the man, the woman, their children, their ſer- 
, vants, bond and free, &c.” STEEVENS. „ 
Again, in Painter's Palace hoes pr “ The gentle- 
«« man's wife one day could not refraine (beholding a ſtagger 
| head ſet up in the gentleman's houſe) from breaking into a 
9 | laughter before his face, ſaying how that head became the houſe 
0 s very well.” HEN DER SW. „ 
1 Age is unneceſſary :>—] i. e. Old age has few wants. 
. Jonxsox. 
[ This uſage of the word unneceſſary is quite without example; 
| and ! believe my learned coadjutor has rather improved than ex- 
| plained the meaning of his author, who ſeems to have deſigned 
to ſay no more than that it ſeems anneceſſary to children 27 the 
a 8 „ lives 
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Reg. Good fir, no more; theſe are unſightly tricks: 


Return you to my lifter, 
Lear. Never, Regan: 
She hath abated me of half my train; 


: Look'd black upon me; ſtruck me with her tongue, 


Moſt ſerpent-like, upon the very heartw⁊ſͤ 
All the ſtor'd vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top! Strike her young hunes, 
You taking airs, with lameneſs ! 

Corn. Fie, fir, fie! 


Lear. You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding 


flames 
nto her ſcornful eyes! Infect her beauty, 
You fen-ſuck'd fogs, drawn by the powerful ſun, 


'T o fall and blaſt her pride! 


Reg, 


lives of their parents Gould be prolonged. Are i 7s e e may 
mean, old people are uſeleſs. So, in The Old Law, by Maſſinger : 2 


your laws extend not to deſert, 

But to unneceſſary years; and, my lord, 

4 His are not ſuch.” STezvens. 
Unneceſſary in Lear's ſpeech, I believe, means -in want of necefe 
ſaries, unable to procure them. TYRWRHITT. 


 Look'd black upon me] To look black, may ty be ex- 


plain'd to Jo0k cloudy or gloomy. See Milton: 
6 So frown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 
«© Grew darker at their frown.” JonunsoN, 


So, Holinſhed, Vol. III. p. 1157: *© —The Ops thereat 


ſepined, and looked black,” ToLLET, 


3 To fall, and blaſt her pride !] Thus the uarto : The folis | 


reads not ſo well, 70 fall and blifter. I think there is s full a fault, 
which may be ealily mended by changing a letter: 
— net her beauty, | 
You fen-ſuck*d- fogs, drawn by the 8 ſun, 
Do, fall, and blaſt her pride! Jon NSN. 
Dr. Johnſon's alteration will appear unneceſſary, if we con- 
ider fall to be uſed here as an active verb, ſignifying to humble, 


to pull down, J»fed her beauty, ye fen- ſucks fogs, drawn by the 


/un for this end—to fall and blaſt, 1. e. humble and deſtroy her 


jride, Shakſpeare in other places uſes fall in an active ſenſe, 
do, in Othello: 


fs Fach I ſhe falls will Fr a crocodile.” 
Again, 
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Reg. O the bleſt gods! 
So will you wiſh on me, * when the raſh mood is on. 


Lear. No, Regan, thou ſhalt never have my curſe; 


Thy 5 tender-hefted nature ſhall not give 


Thee o'er to harſhneſs ; her eyes are fierce, but thine | 
Do comfort, and not burn: Tis not in thee 


To grudge my pleaſures, to cut off my train, 
To bandy haſty words, to ſcant my ſizes, 


Again, in the Tempeſt: 
To fall it on Gonzalo. 
Again, in Troilus and Creffida 2 
make him fall % 
His creſt, that prouder than blue Iris bends.” 
Markov. 


I ſee no occaſion, either for Dr. Johnſon's alteration, or ſor 
ſuppoſing with Mr. Malone, that the word fall is to be con. 
ſidered in an active ſenſe, as ſignifying to humble or pull down; | 
it appears to me to be uſed in this paſſage in its common accept. | 
ation; and that the plain meaning is this, ©* You fen ſuckd 
fogs, drawn up by the ſun in order to fall down again and blaſt 


her pride.” Monckx Mason. 
4 


S Thy tender-hefted natur.] Hefted ſeems to mean the "I | 


as heaved. Tender-befted, i. e. whoie boſom is agitated by ten- 
der paſſions. The formation of ſuch a participle, I believe, 


cannot be grammatically accounted for. Shakſpeare uſes befts | 
for heavings in The Winter's Tale, Act II. Both the quartos | 
however read, ** tender-he/ed nature ;** which may mean a na- 
ture which is governed by gentle diſpoſitions. Het is an old 


word ſignifying command. So, in The Wars of Cyrus, &c. 15941 
«« Muſt yield to het of others that be free.“ | 


Hefted is the reading of the folio. STEEvens. 
7 


portions ſettled. JoansoN. 


A fizer is one of the loweſt rank of ſtudents at Cambridge, | 


and lives on a ſtated allowance. 


Sizes are certain portions of bread, beer, or other victuals, 
which in public ſocieties are ſet down to the account of particu- 


lar perſons: a word ſtil uſed in colleges. So, in the Return 
from Parnaſſus : 2 e | | 


And, | 


| rohen the raſh mood is on.] Thus the folio. The | 
quartos read only, ——when the raſh mood: -perhaps leaving 
the ſentence purpoſely unfiniſhed. STEEvens. „ 


to ſcant my ſizes.] To contract - my allowances or pro- 


„ You 
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And, in concluſion, to oppoſe the bolt 
Againſt my coming in : thou better know'ſt 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 

Effects of courteſy, dues of gratitude ; 

Thy half o' the kingdom thou haſt not forgot, 
Wherein I thee endow'd. 

Reg. Good fir, to the purpoſe. [ Trumpets within, 
Lear. Who put my man i' the ſtocks ? 

Corn. What trumpet's that? 


Enter Steward. 


That ſhe would ſoon be here.—Is your lady come? 


Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows ;— — 

Out, varlet, from my ſight! Rl 

Corn. What means your grace! . 

Lear. Who ſtock'd my ſervant * 2 Regan, 1 ve 
good. hope 


heavens, 


Enter Gonertl. 


If you do love old men, if your ſweet ſway 
Allow obedience, if yourſelves are old, 


« You are one of the devil's fellow-commoners ; one . 
Heth the devil's butteries.” 

«« Fidlers, ſet 1 it on my head; I uſe to Axe my muſic, or go 
on the ſcore for it.. Return from Parnaſſus. 


161 
1 He now attended with a barbal i, 
4 Of ſober ſtateſmen, &c.“ 
{ ſuppoſe a barbal fize is a bearded company. STEEVENS. 
See a /e in Minſhew's Dictionary. ToLLET. 
7 If you do love old men, if your feet ſway 
Allow obedience, if e are 45 


Reg. I know' t, my ſiſter's: this approves her letter, 


Lear. This is a ſlave, whoſe eaſy-borrow'd de . 


* 2 — — 
+ Ad oe — 


T hou did'ſt not know on t. Who comes here? ? 0 | 
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Size ſometimes means company. So, in Cinthia's Revenge, | 
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Deſerv'dꝰ much leſs advancement. 


_ ſignifies not only to permit, but to approve, and has deſervedy 

replaced the old reading, which Dr. Warburton had changed I 
into hallow obedience, not recollecting the ſcripture exprefiion, 
_ The Lord alloweth the righteous, Pſalm xi. ver. 6. So, in Greene's 

| Newer too Late, 1616: * —ſhe allows of thee for love, not for ll 


found the emendation which he propoſed, in Tate's alteration 
of King Lear, which was firſt publiſhed in 1687. SrEEVEXS. 


ſion. Our author again uſes the ſame word in the ſame ſenſe in 
Hamlet, Act V. ſic. i: EA N - 


Make it your cauſe ; ſend down, and take my part! 
Art not aſham'd to look upon this beard —175 Gen : 
O, Regan, wilt thou take her by the hand ? 1 
Gon. Why not by the hand, fir ? How have 1 

„ ended? 36 tt 9 
All's not offence, that indiſcretion finds, 
And dotage terms ſo. . 
Lear. O, ſides, you are too tough 'Y 
Will you yet hold ?——How came my man i' the 
"7 ee ee 
Corn. 1 ſet him there, fir: but his own diſorders i 


Mr. Upton has proved by irrefiſtible authority, that to all I 


_ Juſt.” Again, in Greene's Farewe'l to Follie, 1617 : © 1 al | 
| thoſe pleaſing poems of Guazzo, which begin, &c.” Again, | 


Sir Tho. North's tranſlation of Plutarch, concerning the recep- be | 
tion with which the death of Cæſar met: ** they neither greatly 
reproved, nor allowed the fact.“ Dr. Warburton might have 


"Sn that indiſcretion finds, ] Finds is here uſed in the ſame | 
ſenſe as when a jury is ſaid to find a bill, to which it is an allu- 


« Why 'tis found ſo.” Epwarns © © 1 

To find is little more than to hin. The French uſe their 

word ?rouver in the ſame ſenſe ; and we till ſay I 5 time tedi- MF 

ous, or Id company troubleſome, without thinking on a jury, 

1 3 STE EVEN. 

Fo much le/s advancement] The word adwancement 13 

Ironically uſed for conſpicuou/ne/5 of puniſhment ; as we now ſay, Ml 8 

a man is advanced to the pillory. We ſhould read. = abi 
but his own diſorders 1 85 

Deſerv'd much more advancement. JokNsox. 7Y 

By 1:5 advancement is meant, a fill worſe or more diſgraceful! WM 

ſituation ; a ſituation not ſo reputable. Percy. #4 

Cornwall certainly means, that Kent's di/orders had entitled 
him even a poſt of leſs honour than the ſtocks. STEEvENs. oy 


N 3 1 
ar. 
y 35 : 


Lear. You! did you? 5655 

Reg. I pray you, father, being weak, ſeem ſo. 

, till the expiration of your month, 

You will return and ſojourn with my ſiſter, 

Diſmiſſing half your train, come then to me; 

[am now from home, and out of that proviſion 

Which ſhall be needful for your entertainment. 
Lear. Return to her, and fifty men diſmiſs'd? 

No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chooſe ; 

Pen Re To 


I pray you, father, being weak, ſeem ſo.) This is a very odd 
rqueſt. She ſurely aſked ſomething more reaſonable. We 
hould read, HED | | 

5 — being weak, deem”? ſo. | 
_ believe that my huſband tells you true, that Kent's diſor- 
0 ers deſerved a more ignominious puniſnment. WaR BURTON. 
ze meaning is, ſince you are weak, be content to think your- 
elf weak. No change is needed. Joh NSsON. s 

No, rather 1 abjure all roofs, and chuſe 
— Ze wage againſt the enmity o the air 
4 To be a comrade with the awolf and owl, „ 

4 Neceſſity's ſharp pinch. ] Thus ſhould theſe lines 
in the order they were read, in all the editions till Mr. Theo- 


"WY bald's) be pointed: the want of which pointing contributed, 
MY emaps, to miſlead him in tranſpoſing the ſecond and third 
nes; on which imaginary regulation he thus deſcants. The 


breach of the ſenſe here is a manifeſt proof that theſe lines were 
tranſpoſed by the firſt editors. Neither can there be any ſyntax 
or grammatical coherence, unleſs we ſuppoſe (rece/ity's ſharp 


ſineb) to be the accuſative to (wage).” But this is ſuppoſing 


the verb wage, to want an accuſative, which it does not. To 
wage, or wager againſt one, was a common expreſſion; and, be- 
ing a ſpecies of acting (namely, acting in oppoſition) was as 
proper as to ſay, ad? againſt any one. So, ta wage againſt the en- 
nity o the air, was to ſtrive or fight againſt it. Veceſſity's ſharp 
inch, therefore, is not the accuſative to vage, but declarative of 
the condition of him who is a comnade of the wolf and owl ; in 
which the verb (zs) is underſtood; . The conſequence of all this 
b, that it was the laſt editors, and not the rf, who tranſpoſed 
the lines from the order the poet gave them: for the Oxford edi- 
tor follows Mr. Theobald. WarBurRTON | 


2450 


To wage is often uſed abſolutely without the word war after 


it, and yet ſignifies te make war, as before in this play: 5 


E IN GO LEAK 9 
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Our youngeſt born, I could as well be brought 


To keep * baſe life afoot ; r= Horan with her? 
Perſuade me rather to be ſlave * and ſumpter 


To wage againft the enmity o' the air; 

To be a comrade with the wolf and owl, — 
Neceſſity's ſharp pinch Return with her? 
Why, the hot-blooded France, that dowerleſs took | 


To knee his throne, and, ſquire-like, penſion beg 


To this deteſted groom. ¶ Looking on-the Steward. K 
Gon. At your choice, ſir. [lod 
Lear. Now I pr'ythee, daughter, do not make me For 

„„ For 
T will not trouble thee, my child; Krewel; Mut 
We'll no more meet, no more ſee one another: But 
But yet thou art my fleſh, my blood, my daughter 1 
Or, rather, a diſeaſe that's in my fleſh, R 
Which [ muſt needs call mine : * thou art a boil, Is it 
„„ —— {- 

'My life I never | held but as a pawn pc: 

| To wage againf thine enemies. ho 

The ſpirit of the following paſſage ſeems to be loſt in the hands Hol 

of both the commentators. It ſhould perhaps be 888 thus: 0 

T.0ʒ be a comrade of the wolf and owl,— | del 

Neceſſity's ſharp pinch !— | 

Theſe laſt words appear to be the reflection of 1 on the Fro 

wretched ſort of exiſtence he had deſcribed in the preceding N 

lines. STEEVENS. 
fe life—=] i. e. In a fervile ſtate. Jouxson, 
© and ſumpter] Sumpter is a horſe that carries neceſſaries We 

on a journey, though ſometimes uſed for the caſe to carry them (Fo 

in.—Vide Beaumont and Fletcher's Noble Gentleman, Seward's To | 

edit. vol. viii. note 35; and Caupid's Revenge. Wil 

I'll have a horſe to leap thee, 1 

And thy baſe iſſue ſhall carry ſumpters. L 

Again, in Webſter's Dutcheſs of Malfy, 1623 : R 

Hie is indeed a guarded fumpter-clth 

Only for the remove o' the court.“ STEEVENS. 

$ thou art a bile, | T! 

4 plague-ſore, an emboſſed carbunele, | the n 

In my corrupted blood.) The context clearly ſhows that e 2" th 


- ought to read—boz/. 8077 in Coriolanus : 


* — ——boils and plagues. 
of Plaiſter you o'er !?? | 


The 


LNG HSB AK af 


A plague-ſore, an * emboſſed carbuncle, 
jn my corrupted blood. But I'Il not chide thee; - 
Let ſhame come when it will, I do not call it: 
do not bid the thunder-boares ſhoot, 
Nor tell tales of thee to high- judging Jove: 
Mend, when thou canſt; be better, at thy leiſure : 
| can be patient; I can ſtay with Regan, 
[, and my hundred knights. 

Reg. Not altogether o, ſir; 
look d not for you yet, nor am provided 
For your fit welcome: Give ear, ſir, to my ſiſter; ; 
For thoſe that mingle reaſon with your paſſion, 
Muſt be content to think you old, and o — 
But ſhe knows what ſhe does. 
Lear, Is this well ſpoken now ? 
Reg. I dare avouch it, fir : What, fifty followers ? 
sit not well? What ſhould you need of more? 
Yea, or ſo many? ſith that both charge and danger 
Speak *gainſt ſo great a number ? How, i in one houſe, 
Should many people, under two commands, 
Hold amity ? *Tis hard; almoſt impoſſible _ 
Gon, Why might not you, my lord, receive at- 
tendance 
From thoſe that ſhe calls ſervants, or ort mine? 
Reg. Why not, my lord ? If then ey chanc'd to 

ſlack you, 

We could controul them : If you will come to me, 
(For now I ſpy a danger) I intreat you 
To bring but five and twenty; to no more 
Will I give place, or notice, 
Lear, I gave you all— 
Reg, And in good time you gave it. 


The ws bail, ths pronounced as if written 6:/e, occaſioned 
the miſtake. In the folio, both here and in Coriolanus, it is ſpels 
in the {ame manner—=by/e, MALONE. 


e carbuncle, 2 mboſſed i Is fuelling, protuberant. 
JonnsoN. 
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Lear. Made you my ouardians, my depoſitaries; AY 


But kept a reſervation to be follow'd If c 
With ſuch a number: What, muſt I come to you WI 
With five and twenty, Regan? ſaid you ſo? WI 
| Keg. And ſpeak it again, my my 5 no more] 
with me. - Yo! 
Lear. Thoſe wicked creatures yet do ook well. Yo 
favour'd, As 
When others are more wicked; not being the worſt f i 
Stands 1 in ſome rank of praiſe :— I'll go with thee; Wl 
© [To Goneril ; To 
Thy fifty yet doth double five and twenty, O, 
And So art twice her love, Sta 
Gon. Hear me, my lord; IV 
What need you five and twenty, ten, or five, Th 
To follow in a houſe, where twice ſo many 
Have a command to tend you ? bo 
Reg. What need one? | . 
Lear, O, reaſon not the need: our baſeft, beggars 10 f 
Are in the pooreſt thing ſuperfluous: For 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, þ exp 
| | to T 
7.7; boſe wicked creatures yet do look well-favour'd, mal 
When ethers are more wicked, »—] Dr. Warburton woutt mis 
exchange the repeated epithet avicked into wwrinkled in botii oft 
places. The commentator's only objection to the lines as they ing 
now ſtand, is the diſcrepancy of the metaphor, the want of op- bre. 
poſition between wicked and well-favonred. But he might have and 
remembered what he ſays in his own preface concerning mi ſtro 
nodes. Shakſpeare, whoſe mind was more intent upon notion 22" 
than words, had in his thoughts the pulchritude of virtue, and dt) 
the deformity of wickedneſs; and though he had mentioned 
_ «vickedneſs, made the correlative anſwer to deformity.. Jouns0n 
A ſimilar thought occurs in Cymbeline, Act V. | 
— i 
Thar all the abharred things o the earth Aend, 
3 By being worſe than they. STEEVE XS. 
This . 1 think, ſhould be pointed thus: 
Theſe wicked creatures yet do Iook well-fawour'd, = BY 
When others are more wicked ; not being the worſt | | ee 
Stands in ſome rank of praiſe. ah 


That 18, To be wot the worſt deſerves ſome praiſe. Tr awrrr. 


* 
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Man's life is cheap as beaſt's: thou art a lady; 

If only to go warm were gorgeous, Es 
Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear'ſt, 
Which apr keeps thee. warm. — But, for true 
You heavens, give me that patience, patience I need! 
You ſee me here, you gods, a * poor old man, 

As full of grief as age; wretched in both ! 

If it be you that ſtir theſe daughters” hearts 

Againſt their father, fool me not ſo much -— 
To bear it tamely ; ? touch me with noble anger! 
O, let not women's weapons, water-drops, 


Stain my man's cheeks No, you unnatural hags, 


] will have ſuch revenges on you both, 


That all the world ſhall, —I will do ſuch things, 


Þ eo—foor old man,] The quarto has, poor old fellow. 
| „„ | ents MF ____Jorxnson. 
touch me with noble anger I] It would puzzle one at firſt 
to find the ſenſe, the drift, and the coherence of this petition, 
For if the gods ſent this evil for his puniſhment, how could he 
expect that they ſhould defeat their own deſign, and aſſiſt him 
to revenge his injuries? The ſolution is, that Shakſpeare here 
makes his ſpeaker allude to what the ancient poets tell us of the 
misfortunes of particular families: namely, that when the anger 


of the gods, for an act of impiety, was raiſed againſt an offend=- 


ing houſe, their method of puniſhment was, firſt to inflame the 
breaſts of the children to unnatural acts againſt their parents; 
and then, of the parents againſt their children, in order to de- 
roy one another; and that both theſe outrages were the inſti- 
gation of the gods. To conſider Lear as alluding to this divi- 
pity, makes his prayer exceeding pertinent and fine. 

| 5 hh ts WARBURTON, 


N T avill do ſuch bing 
| What they are, yet I know not;], . 
— magnum eſt quodcunque paravi, 

Quid fit, adhuc dubito. Ovid. Met. lib. vi. 

aud quid fit ſc, 

Sed grande quiddam eſt. Senecæ Thyeſtes. 
Let ſuch as are unwilling to allow that copiers of nature muſt 
occaſionally uſe the fame thoughts and expreſſions, remember, 
mat of both theſe authors there were early es” == 

oz © STEEVENS. 


Iiz What - 


as K1NG LEAK 


What they are, yet I know not; but they ſhall be 
'The terrors of the when You think, I'll weep: 
No, I'll not wee 

| I have full cauſe fs weeping; but this heart 

|. Shall break into a hundred thouſand flaws, 

„ Or ere I'll weep :—O, fool, I ſhall go mad! 

| | Exeunt Lear, Gloſter, Kent, and Fool. 

Corn. Let us withdraw, *twill be a ſtorm. 
Storm and tempeſt heard, 
Reg. This houſe is little; the old man and ln people } 

Cannot be well beſtow'd. 

. den, £16 his own blame; he hath put himſelf 

\ from reſt, f 

And muſt needs taſte his folly. 

iF 5 Reg. For his particular, I'll receive him gladly, 

Wl But not one follower, 

4 Gon. So am I purpos d. 

Where! is my lord of Gloſter ? 


| Re-enter Gloſter. . 
i Eorn. Follow'd the old man forth he! is return'd, 
T 610. The king is in high rage. 
ll |} Corn. Whither } is he going“! * | | 
i Clo, He calls to horſe; but will 1 know not 
w whither. | 
| | Corn. Tis belt to give him way; ; he leads himſelf | 
1 Gon. My lord, entreat him by no means to ſtay. 
7 


lo. Alack, the night COMES on, and the bleak = B 
8 0 
Do ſorely ruffle; for many miles about 
There's ſcarce a buth; 


2 Whither is he rainy? 
Glo. He calls to horſe 3] Omitted in the quartos, 


| ' STEEVENTS:. |} 
7 D. ſorely rafle, —] | Thus the folio. The quartos read, 
Do lorely rufel, i. e. ruſtle. STEEVENS. | 
Ruhe is certainly the true reading. A raffer, in our author's 
time, was a noiſy, boifterous, . MALO NBZ. Rn 
US | 
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Reg. O, fir, to wilful men, | 
The injuries, that they themſelves procure, | 
Muſt be their ſchool-maſters : Shut up your doors; 
He is attended with a deſperate train ; 
And what they may incenſe him to, being apt 
To have his ear abus'd, wiſdom bids fear. 
Corn. Shut up your doors, my lord ; *tis a wild 
night; 1 5 
My Regan counſels well: come out o' the ſtorm, 
: e [Exeunt. 


* * * * — ' - — 
* ws . 4 ; WE” : — _ 


ACT Wm. SCENE I. 
| A Heath. 


A form is heard, with thunder and lightning. Enter 
Kent, and a Gentleman, meeting, 


Kent. Who's there, beſide foul weather? 
Gent, One minded like the weather, mot un- 
PC. Que. of ns 5 

Kent. I know you; Where's the king? 
Gent. Contending with the fretful eiement: 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſea, . 

Or ſwell the curled waters bove me main, 
ee MIT Og WT That 


+ Or favell the curled waters *broe the main,] The main ſeems 
to ſignify here the main land, de continent. So, in Bacon's War 
with Spain : © In 1589, we curned challengers, and inyaded the 
ain of Spain.“ | | SOS | 

This interpretation £ts the two objects of Lear's deſire in pro- 
per oppoſition to each other. He wiſhes for the deſtruction of 
the world, either by the winds blowing the land into the waters, 
or railing the waters ſo as to overwhelm the land. STEEVENS- 
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Keep their fur dry, unbonneted he runs, 


* 


r N en 


That things might change, or ceaſe: tears his 


white hair 3 
Which the impetuous blaſts, with eyeleſs rage, 
Catch in their fury, and make nothing of: 
Strives in his little world of man to out- ſcorn 
The to- and- fro-conflicting wind and rain. 


This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would 


< 
— 


couch, 


The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 


# 


And bids what will take all. 
Kent. But who is with him? 


Cent. None but the fool; who labours to out- jet 


His heart- ſtruck injuries. | 
Kent. Sir, I do know you; 


The old reading, and Mr. Steevens's explanation of it, are 
ſtrongly confirmed by a paſſage in Troilus and Creſſida: | 


* — The bounded waters 

«« Should lift their boſoms higher than the Pores, 
«& And make a ſop of all this lid globe.“ 
The main is again uſed for the land, in Hamlet: 


__ ©6 Goes it againſt zhe main of Poland, Sir „ Martonr, | 
 —tears his white hair ;] The fix following verſes were | 
omitted in all the late editions: I have replaced them from the | 


rſt, for they are certainly Shakſpeare's. Pope. 


The firit folio ends the ſpeech at change or ceaſe, and begins j 
again at Ken?s queſtion, But who is with bim? The whole | 
ſpeech is forcible, but too long for the occaſion, and properly 


retrenched. Jonvxsox, 


© This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would couch,] Cub- 
drawn has been explaited to ſignify drawn by nature to its young; | 
whereas it means, whoſe Jugs are drawn dry by its young. For | 


no animals leave their den: by night but for prey. So that the 


meaning is, „ that even hunger, and the F of its young, 


would not force the bear to lea e his den in ſuch a night.“ 


5 | WARBURTON» 
Shakſpeare has the ſame image in 4. you Like It: 15 
A lionels, wwth udders all drun dry, 

Lay couching” 15 


* Food to che Juck*d and hungry lioneſs,” STEEVEXs. 


And 
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And dare, upon the warrant of 7 my note, 
Commend a dear thing to you. There is diviſion, 
Although as yet the face of it be cover'd: 

With mutual cunning, 'twixt Albany and Cornwall; 
Who have (as who have not, that their great ſtars 
Throne and ſet high ?) ſervants, who ſeem no lels ; 
Which are to France the {pies and ſpeculations 
Intelligent of our ſtate ; waat hath been ſeen ?, 
Either in ſnuffs and packings of the dukes ; 

Or the hard rein which both of them have borne 
Againſt the old kind king; or ſomething deeper, 
Whereof, perchance, theſe * are but furniſhings ;z— 


y note, ] My obſervation of your character. Jounsox; 
The quartos read: . 
| upon the warrant of my art - 
i. e. on the ſtrength of 5 l in phiſiognomy. STEEVeNs, 
Mo have (as who have nit, ——] The eight ſubſequent 
verſes were degraded by Mr. Pope, as unintelligible; and to no 
purpoſe, For my part, I fee nothing in them but what is very 
eaſy to be underſtood; and the lines ſeem abſolutely neceſlary to 
clear up the motives upon which France prepared his invaſion ; 
nor without them is the ſenſe of the context complete. 
| : " N — 1 „ . THEOBALD. | 


The quartos omit theſe lines. STEEVENS. , . 
9 —what hath been ſeen,] What follows, are the circum- 

ſances in the ſtate of the kingdom, of which he ſuppoſes the 

ſpies gave France the intelligence. STEEVENS. | 
' Either in ſauffs or packings———] Snuff are diſlikes, and 


. 
* 93 


jackings underhand contrivances. Cs 
So, in Henry IV. firſt part: Took it in /nuf;” and in King 
Edward III. 1599: © ; ** 
6 This packing evil, we both ſhall tremble for it.“ 
Again, in Stanyhurſt's Virgil, 1582: | 3 
With two gods packing one woman filly to cozen.”” 
We {till talk of packing juries, and Antony ſays of Cleopatra, 
that ſhe has “ pact'd cards with Czſar.” STEEVENS. 
re but furniſhings.] Furniſhings are what we now 
call colours, external pretences. JOHNSON. TE Ds 
A furniſh anciently ſignified a /ample. So, in the Preface.to 
Greene's Groatſworth of Wit, 1621: To lend the world a 
/urniſo of wit, ſhe lays her own to pawn.” STEEVENS, | 


d 95 ie [ But, 


> 
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[* But, true it 1s, * from France there comes a power 
Into this ſcatter'd kingdom ; who already, 


Wiſe 


3 But, true it is, &c.] In the old editions are the five followind 
lines which I have inſerted in the text, which ſeem neceſſary to 3 
the plot, as a preparatory to the arrival of the French army with 
Cordelia in Act IV. How both theſe, and a whole ſcene between 
Kent and this gentleman in the fourth act, came to be left out 
in all the later editions, I cannot tell; they depend upon each 
other, and very much contribute to clear that incident. Pop, | 

1 from France there comes à power - 
Into this ſcatter'd kiagdom ; ho already, 
Wiſe in cur negligence, have ſecret ſea 
In fome of our beſt ports, ——| Scatter'd kingdom, if it have | 
any ſenſe, gives us the idea of a kingdom fallen into an anarchy: | 
but that was not the caſe, It ſubmitted quietly to the povern. 
ment of Lear's two ſons-in-law. It was divided, indeed, by this 
means, and ſo hurt, and weaken'd. And this was what Shak. Þ 
| ſJpeare meant to ſay, who, without doubt, wrote: | 

OOO nnn———ſ/cathed kingdom; - = 

1. e. hurt, wounded, impaired. And ſo he frequently uſes /ca!) WM 
for hurt or damage. Again, what a ſtrange phraſe is, having 
ſea in a port, to ſignify a fleet's lying at anchor? which is all it | 
can ſignify, And what is ſtranger ſtill, a /ecret ſea, that is, lying 
incognito, like the army at Knight's Bridge in The Rehearſal, 


Without doubt the poet wrote: x 
; have ſecret /eize 

In ſome of our beſt ports,. - 3 

1. e. they are ſecretly ſecure of ſome of the beſt ports, by having 
a party in the garriſon ready to ſecond any attempt of their 
friends, &. The exactneſs of the expreſſion is remarkable; he 
ſays, ſecret ſeize in ſome, not of ſome. For the firſt implies a con- 
ſpiracy ready to ſeize a place on warning, the other, a place al. 


: A 


ready ſeized. WaRBURTON. I 
The true ſtate of this ſpeech cannot from all theſe notes be 
diſcovered. As it now ſtands it is collected from two editions: 
the eight lines, degraded by Mr. Pope, are found in the folio, | 
not in the quarto; the following lines incloſed, in crotchets are 
in the quarto, not in the folio. So that if the ſpeech be real M 
with omiſſion of the former, it will ſtand according to the fuk Y 
edition; and if the former are read, and the lines that follow 
them omitted, it will then ſtand according to the ſecond. The 
ſpeech is now tedious, becauſe it is formed by a coalition of both. 
The ſecond edition is generally beſt, and was probably nearel: | 
to Shakſpeare's laſt copy, but in this paſſage the firſt is preter- 
able; for in the folio, the meſſenger is ſent, he knows not oh 4 


1 n 
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Wiſe in our negligence, have ſecret fee 

in ſome of our beſt ports, and are at point 

To ſhew their open banner, Now to you: 

If on my credit you dare build ſo far 

To make your ſpeed to Dover, you ſhall find 

Some that will thank you, making juſt report 

Of how unnatural and bemadding ſorrow 

The king hath caule to plain. 

am a gentleman of blood and breeding, 

And from ſome knowledge and aſſurance, offer 

This office to you.] = 
Gent. 1 will talk further with you, 


he knows not whither, I ſuppoſe Shakſpeare thought his plot 
opened rather too early, and made the alteration to veil the 


event from the audience ; but truſting too much to himſelf, and 


full of a fingle purpoſe, he did not accommodate- his new lines 
to the reſt of the ſcene. —The learned critic's emendations are 


now to be examined. Scaztered he has changed to /cathed; for 


ſcattered, he ſays, gives the idea of an anarchy, which was not the 


caſe, It may be replied that /cathed gives the idea of ruin, waſte, - 


and deſolation, wwhich was not the caſe, It is unworthy a lover 
of truth, in queſtions of great or little moment, to exaggerate 


or extenuate for mere convenience, or for vanity yet leis than 


convenience. Scattered naturally means divided, unſettled, diſ- 
united. Next is offered with great pomp a change of jea to ſeize ; 

but in the firſt edition the word is fee, for Hire, in the ſenſe of 
having any one in /e, that is, at dewotion for money. Fee is in 


the ſecond quarto changed to /e, from which one made jea and : 


another ſeize, JOHNSON. 


One of the quartos (for there are two that differ from each 


other, though printed in the ſame year, and for the ſame printer) 
reads ſecret feet. Perhaps the aut lor wrote /ecrer foot, i. e. foot- 
ing. So, ina following ſcene: . 85 
| what confederacy have you with the traitors 
Late footed in the kingdom? STEEVENS. © 
That foot is the true reading is, I think, clearly afcertained, 
both by the paſſage quoted by Mr. Steevens, and another in the 


* 


third act, which is ſtill more appoſite: “ theſe injuries the 


king now bears, will be revenged home; there is part of a 
tower already footed : we mult incline to the king.“ : 
; Again, in Coriwulanus: _ 
\ 88-4 Why, thou Mars, I'II tell thee, 
«© We have @ power on foot.” MaLoNe, 


Kent, 
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Kent. No, do not. 
For confirmation that J am much more 
Than my out wall, open this purſe, and take 
What it contains: If you ſhall fee Cordelia, 
(As fear not but you ſhall) ſhew her this ring; 
And ſhe will tell you who your fellow 1s 

hat yet you do not know. Fie on this ſtorm ! 
J will go ſeek the king. 


Heut. Give me your hand: Here you no more ta 
7 ay? 


Kent. Few words, but, to effect, more than all yet; 


T , when we have found 5 the king, (in which 
dir pam. 


That way; III this,) he that firſt lights on him, 
Holla the other. Rant ſeverally, 


"1 c E N E II. 
e part of the heath. 
1 fill. Enter Lear, and Fool. 


Lor. Blow, winds, and crack your checks ! ! rage! 


blow! 
You cataracts, and hurricanoes, ſpout 


Till you have drench'd our Recples, drown'd the 


cocks ! 
You ſulphurous and * chought-exccuring fires 


the king, in which your pain, 


The late reading: 
| for which you take 
That way, 1 this, 
was not genuine. The quartos read: 

That when we have found the bing. 
Ile this way, you that, he that firſt lights 
On him, hollow the other. STEEvens. 
n—hght-executing 
equal to thought, Jannzon: 


_ Yauahe 


N abay, Dl this: he that firſt, &c. 1 Thus the folio, 


] D oing execution with rapidity 
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Vaunt- couriersꝰ to ies thunder-bolts, 
Singe my white head! And thou all-ſhaking thunder, 
; Strike fat the thick rotundity o the world! 


9 Crack nature's moulds; all germeng {pill at once, 
That make ingrateful man! 


Fool. O nuncle, court holy- water? in a dry houſe 
is better than this rain-water out o' door. Good 
nuncle, in, and aſk thy daughters bleſſing; here's A 
night pities neither wiſe men nor fools. 

Lear. Rumble thy belly full! Spit, fire! ſpout, | 
rain! 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters: a 


7 7. aunt-couriers. Avant couriers, Fr. This phraſe i is not un- 
familiar to other writers of Shakſpeare's time. It originally 
meant the foremoſt ſcouts of an ah So, in Jarvis Markham's 
Engliſh Arcadia, 1607: 

as ſoon as the firſt vancurrer encountered him face to face.” 10 
Again, in The Tragedy of Mariam, 1613: 
Might to my death, but the vaunt-currier owe. ah 
Again, in Darius, 1603 : 
FTh' avant-corours, that came for to examine. 
STEEVENS. 

8 Strike flat, Kc. ] The quarto reads, —Smite flat. SrEEVEXS. 
o Crack nature's moulds, all germains pill at once, | Thus all 
the editions have given us this paſſage ; and Mr. Pope has ex- 
plained germains to mean relations, or kindred elements. But t 
poet means here, ©* Crack nature's mould, and ſpill all the ſeeds 
of matter, that are hoarded within it.“ To retrieve which ſenſe 
we muſt write germins from germen. Our author not only uſes 
the ſame thought again, but the word that aſcertains my expli- 
cation, in The Winter's Tale: 

« Let nature cruſh the ſides o ' the earth together, 
« And mar the /eeds within,” THEOBALD. 
Theobald is right. So, in Macbeth. | 
4 — and the ſum 
Of nature's germins tumble altogether. » Srreve NSs 

Hm ſpill at once.] To pill is to deſtroy. 80, 1 in Gower De 
Confe None Amantis, lib. iv. fol. 67: 5 
So as I ſhall myſelf pill. SrEREVENI. . 

court holy-auater—] Ray, among his proverbial phraſes, 
p- 184, mentions court holy-water to mean fair words, The 
French have the ſame phraſe. Fai benite de cour; fair Fan pry 

words banbaud's Adina. STE Ens. 


1 tax 


wr KCING LEAN 


I tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſt, 

I never gave you kingdom, call'd you children, 

3 You owe me no ſubſcription ; why then let fall 

Your horrible pleaſure; “ here I ſtand, . ſlave 

A poor, infirm, weak, and deſpis'd old man i= 

But yet I call you ſervile miniſters, 

That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 

Your high-engender'd battles, gainſt. a head 

So old and white as this. O! O! *'tis foul! 
Fool. He that has a houſe to Pars head in, has 3 

good head- piece. 


The cod- piece that will houſe, 
Before the head has any: 
The head and be ſhall louſe — 


? So beggars 1 e wy. 1 
The 


3. You babe me nol ſubſcription — Subſcription for obedience 
 WarBuRToON. 
So in Rowley's Search for Money, 1609, p. 17, © I tell yee 
_ #4 beſides this he is an obſtinat wilfull fellow, for fince this 
* idolatrous adoration given to him here by men, he has kept 


e the ſcepter in his owne hand and commands every man: 


Le 


6 6 


ent too him) inclines to all his heſts, yeelds uo ſubſcription, nor 
ce ma he be commanded by any other power, &c.” Epirtos. 


Here J fland, your flave,] But why ſo? It is true, he 


Fn that they owed im no ſubſcription ; yet ſure Ne owed them 4 


none. We ſhould read: 

EA ere! ſtand your brave; 

i. e. I defy your worſt rage, as he had ſaid juſt before. What 

led the editors into this blunder was what ſhould have kept them 

out of it, namely, the following line: 

A poor, infirm, weak, and deſp i'd old man. 

And this was tho wonder, that ſuch a one ſhould Brave them all. 

WARBURTON. 
The meaning is plain enough, he was not their ave by richt 

or compact, but by neceflity and compulſion. Why ſhould a 


paſſage be darkened for the ſake of changing it? Beſides, of 


brave in that ſenſe I remember no example. Johxsox. 
5 'tis foul] Shameful ; diſhonourable. Jounson. _ 


| So beggars marry Many. 1 i. e. A beggar marries a wite and 
lice. Jonxsox. = 
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The man that makes his ioe 
What he his heart ſhould make, 
Shall of a corn cry, woe ! 
And turn bis ſleep to wake. 


—for there was never yet fair woman, but ſhe made 
mouths 1 in a glaſs. 


Enter Kent, 


| Tear. ? No, I will be the pattern of all patience, 
[| will ſay nothing. 


Kent, Who's there? 


Fool. Marry, here's grace, and a cod-piece*; 
that's a wiſe man, and a fool. 


Kent, Alas, fir, ? are. you here? things that love 
2 night, 

Love not ſuch nights as theſe; the wrathful ſkies 
Gallow the very wanderers of the dark, 
And make them keep their caves: Since I was man, 
Such ſheets of fire, ſuch burſts of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 


That is, „ So many beggars marry ;” meaning, that they 
marry in the manner he has deſeribed, before they have houſes 
0 put their heads in. Monck Mason. 


7 No, I avill be the pattern of all patience, 


IJ avill ſay nothing.] So Perillus, 1 in the old anonymoys play, 
weaking of Leir : 


«« But, he, the myrrour of mild patience, 
10 * Puts up all wrongs, and never gives reply.“ 
. STEEVENS. 
* _—and a cod- piece, that's a wiſe man and a fool. J Alluding 
perhaps to the ſaying of a contemporary wit; that there is ze 
* below the girdle. STEEvEns. 
| are you here nn] The quartos read you here? 
STEEVENS. 
. Gates the wery wanderers of the dark,] Gallow, a weſt- 
country word, ſigniſies to ſcare or frighten. WarBuRTON. 
So, the Somerfetſhire proverb: The dunder do gally the 


beans.” Beans are vulgarly a to ook up faſter after 
Wunder-ſtorms. STEEVENS. 


— — 4 Remember 
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Remember to have heard: man's nature cannot un 
The affliction, nor the * fear. 


Lear. Let the great gods, | 
That keep * this dreadful pother o er our TR 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That haſt within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipt of juſtice : Hide thee, thou bloody hand; 
Thou perjur'd, and thou ſimular man of virtue 
That art inceſtuous: Caitiff, to pieces ſhake, 


+ That under covert and convenient ſeeming | 
Haſt Fi on man's life ;—Cloſe pent-up guilts, 


Rive your * concealing continents, * and cry 
* heſe dreadful ſummoners grace.—1 am a man”, 
More 


* 


2 —Aar.] 80 the folts : the later editions read, with the | 
quarto, force for fear, leſs elegantly. Jonunson.. 


3 is dreadful pother ] Thus one of the e and 
the folio. 'The other quarto reads thund ring. | 


The reading in the text, however, is an expreſſion common to 
Sthers. So, in the Scornful Lady of Beaumont and Fletcher : 


«© ——faln out with their meat, and #ep à pudder.“ 
STEEVENS, 
4 That under covert and convenient ſeeming,] Convenient needs 
not be underſtood in any other than its uſual and proper ſenſe; 
accommodate to the preſent purpoſe ; ſuitable to a deſign, Con- 
wenient ſceming 1s appearance ſuch as may promote his purpoſe to 
deſtroy. JOHNSON. 
5 —concealing continents 1 Continent Rands for that which 
contains or incloſes, JOAnsON. 
Thus in Antony and Cleopatra: 
Heart, once be ſtronger than thy continent. pers 
Again, in Chapman” s tranſlation of the XIIth Book of Homer $ 


Oy 


« T told our pilot that paſt other men 
«« He moſt muſt bear firm ſpirits, ſince he ſway'd 
The continent that all our ſpirits convey'd, &c." 
The quartos read, concealed centers. SrEEVENSA. 
. ˙· . 
Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace. Fee, Summoners are hers 
the * that ſummon offenders before a proper tribunal. 
STEEVENS. 
7 Tama man, | Oedipus, in Sophocles, . repreſents himſelf in 
the ſame light. Colon. v. 258. 


ney 


\ 
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More ſinn'd againſt, than ſinning. 
Kent. Alack, bare-headed!_ 
Gracious, my lord, hard by here is a hovel; 
Some friendſhip will it lend you *gainſt the tempeſt; 
Repoſe you there: while I to this hard houſe, 
(More hard than is the ſtone whereof *tis rais'd ; 
Which even but now, demanding after you, 
Deny'd me to come in) return, and force 
Their ſcanted courteſy,  _ 
Lear, My wits begin to turn, 85 
Come on, my boy: How doſt, my boy? Art cold ? 
am cold myſelf, Where is this ſtraw, my fellow? 
The art of our neceſſities is ſtrange, _ 
That can make vile things precious. Come, your 
Hhovel.— bog) * 
Poor fool and knave, I have * one part in my heart 
That's ſorry yet for thee. 5 
Fool, 9 He that has a little tiny uit. 
With heigh, ho, "the wind and the rain 


CL % e FH | 
Ierorbor £55 pannoy n O:foartora. TYRWHITT. 
one part in my heart, &c.] Some editions read, 
| thing in my heart; | | e 
| from which Hanmer, and Dr. Warburton after him, have made 
ring, very unneceſſarily ; but the copies have part. 
7 5 JokNsoN. 


The gid quartos esd, 

That ſorrows yet for thee. STERVENS. 

He that has alittle tiny auit,. -] I fancy that the ſecond 
line of this ſtanza had once a termination that rhymed with the 
fourth; but I can only fancy it; for both the copies agree. It 
was once perhaps written, 

With heigh ho, the wind and the rain 2 his away. 

The meaning ſeems likewiſe to require this inſertian. ©** He 
that has wit, however ſmall, and finds wind and rain in his way, 
muſt content himſelf by thinking, that ſomewhere or other i: 
raineth every day, and others are therefore ſuffering like him- 
{elf.” Yet J am afraid that all this is chimerical, for the bur- 
then appears again in the ſong at the end of Twelfth Night, and 
ſeems to have been an arbitrary ſupplement, without any re- 
erence to the ſenſe of the ſong. Joanson, | 


Muſt 


Mp make content with bis 1 ft; 
For the ram it raineth every day. 
Lear. True, my good boy.—Come, bring us to 
this hovel. ; © [Exit 
Fool. This is a brave night to cool a courtezan, 
TAY ſpeak a prophecy ere I go: 


W © : 
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a PII ſpeak a prophecy ere 14 20 5 3 
When prieſts are more in avords than matter; 
When brewers marr their malt with water z 
When nobles are their tailors' tutors ; ? 
| No heretics burn'd, but twenches* ſuitors 3 
When every caſe in law is right ; | 
No fquire in debt, nor no poor knight; 5 
When flanders do not live in tongues, 
And cut purſes come not to throngs 3 ; 
When ufurers tell their gold i the Kell, 
And barwas and whores do charches build; ; 
Then ſhall the realm of Albion 
Come to great confuſion. | 
| Then comes the time, ewho lives to feet; 
That going ſhall be us'd with feet.] 
The n ad will obſerve through this heap of nonfenſe 
and confuſion, that this is not one but awo prophecies, The 
firſt, a ſatyrical deſcription of the pre/ent manners as future : and 


corruption of the preſent would prevent from ever happening. Each 
of theſe prophecies has its proper inference or deduQtion : yet; 


be all one prophecy, and ſo jumbled the two contrary inferences 
together. The whole then ſhould be read as follows, only pre- 
 miling that the firſt line is corrupted by the loſs of a word or 
tre 7 go, is not Engliſh, and ſhould be helped thus: 
1. PI ſpeak a prophecy or tau ere I go: 
When prieſts are more in words than matter; 
When brewers marr their malt with water; 
When nobles are their tailors? tutors ; 
No heretics burnt, but wenches' ſuitors z | 
Then comes the time, who lives to ſee' t, 
That going ſhall be us'd with feet.—z. e. Now! 
2. When every caſe in law is right; 8 poa 
No ſquire in debt, and no poor knight ; "i 
When flanders do not live in tongues, 
And cut-purſes come not to ant 5 


the ſecond, a ſatyrical deſcription of future manners, wwhith tht f 


by an unaccountable ſtupidity, the firſt editors took the Whole to 
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When prieſts are more in word than matter; 
When brewers mar their malt with water; 
When nobles are their tailors' tutors ; 

+ No heretics burn'd, but wenches' ſuitors : 
Then comes the time, who lives to feet, 
That going ſhall be us'd with feet, — 

When every caſe in law is right; 

No ſquire in debt, nor no poor knight; 
When ſlanders do not live in tongues 
Nor cut-purſes come not to throngs ; ; 

When uſurers tell their gold i' the field; 


And bawds, and whotes, do churches build; 3 


Then ſhall the realm of Albion 
Come to great confuſion. 


This prophecy Merlin ſhall make; for Hive before 


his time. | Ls. 


When eas tell their old 1 1 che feld, 
And bawds and whores do churches build ; . 
Then ſhall the realm of Albion 


Come to great confuſion.— . e. Newer. WARBURTON, 


The ſagacity and acuteneſs of Dr. Warburton are very con- 
ſpicuous 1n this note. He has diſentangled the confuſion of the 
paſſage, and I have inſerted his emendation in the text. Or 
er is proved by Mr. Upton to be good Engliſh ; but the con- 
en was not necellary, for or 18 not in the old copies. 

Jonnson, 

3 When . are their tailors* tutors ; 1, e. Invent faſhions | 

for them. WARBURTON. 


+ No heretics burn'd, but wenches* ſuitors ;] The diſeaſe to which 


wenches? Juitors are particularly expoſed, was called in Shak- 


ſpeare's time the brenning or burning. Jon NSON, 
5 This prophecy——] This prophecy is not in the N 
Then ſhall the realm of Albion 
Come to great confuſion. |] 
Theſe lines are taken from Chaucer. Puttenham, in his dre * 
Poetry, 1589, quotes them as follows: 
«© When faith fails in prieſtes ſaws, 
e And lords heſts are holden for laws, 
« And robbery is tane for purchaſe, 
4 And letchery for ſolace, 
© Then ſhall the realm of Albion 
« #9 88 to great confuſion.“ꝰ STEEVENS, 
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| might pity him, they took from me the uſe of mine MW The 
[| own houſe; charg'd, me on pain of their perpetual For 
| diſpleaſure, neither to ſpeak of him, entreat for him, 1 
| nor any way ſuſtain him. | | K. 
Lam. Moſt ſavage, and carat? 5 L 
| 


SC EN Et. 
An apartment in Gloſter's caſtle. 
Enter Gloſter, and Edmund. 


Glo. Alack, alack, Edmund, I like not this un- K. 
natural dealing: When 1. deſir d their leave that! 


Glo. Go to; ſay you nothing: There is divifion K. 
between the dukes; and a worſe matter than that: J 


have received a letter this night; — tis dangerous to L. 
be ſpoken. —[ have lock'd the letter in my cloſet: 5 
theſe injuries the king now bears will be revenged Inva 
home; there is part of a power already footed : But 
we mult incline to the king. I will ſeek him, and Wi The 
privily relieve him: go you, and maintain tall: But 
with the duke, that my charity be not of him per- Tho! 
_ ceived : If he aſk for me, I am ill, and gone to 
bed. If I die for it, as no leſs is threaten'd me, The 
| the king my old maſter muſt be relieved. There is Dot! 
. ſore ſtra inge ching toward, I dmund; 5 Prax yo, be Save 
[ ere, Exit. Vs it 
Em. This courteſy, forbid hes. ſhall the duke For 
Inſtantly know; and of that letter too :— 
This ſeems a fair deſerving, and muſt row me 
That which my father loſes ; ; no leſs than all : F 
So, 11 


The younger riſes, when the old doth fall. [ Exit, 


SCENE 


IN LEA N 
A part of the heath, with a hovel, 


Enter Lear, Kent, and Fool, 


Kent. Here is the place, my lord; Sood my lord, 


enter: . 
The tyranny of the open night's too rough 


For nature to endure. | * Hill. 


Lear. Let me alone. 
Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 
Lear. Wilt break my heart? 


Kent. I'd rather break mine own : Good my lord, 


enter. 


Lear. Thou think'ſt” tis much, that this contentious 


ſtorm 
Invades us to the ſkin: ſo 'tis to thee; 
But where the greater malady 1 is fix'd, 
The lefler is ſcarce felt *. Thou'dſt ſhun a bear; 35 
But if thy flight lay toward the“ raging ſea, 


Thou'dſt meet the bear Y the mouth. When the 


mind's free, 
The body's delicate: the tempeſt in my mind 
Doth from my ſenſes take all feeling elſe, 
Save what beats there.—Filial ingratitude! 
Is it not as this mouth ſhould tear this hand, 
For lifting food to'r ?—But I will puniſh home :— 


s But where the preater malady i 15 fed, 
The leffer is ſcarce felt.] 
So, in Spenſer's Faery Sueen, b. I. c. vi. 
He leſſer pangs can bear who hath endur'd the chief.“ 
| STEEVENS. 
7 — —raging /a, ] Such is the reading of that which ap- 
pears to be the elder of the two quartos. The other, with the 
tolio, reads, rariag, ſea. STERVEND, 
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No, I will weep no more. In ſuch a night · | 
To ſhut me out Pour on; I will endure 
In ſuch a night as this! O Regan, Gonerill_ 
Tour old kind father, whoſe frank heart gave you 
all, 
O, that way "madneſs lies; let me ſhun that * 
- No more of that, 
Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 
Lear. Pr 3 90 in thyſelf; ſeek. thine own 
eaſe; 
This tempeſt will not give me E to ponder 
On things would hurt r me more. — But III go in 
In; boy; go firſt. [20 the Fool. 1 Lou houſclek I 
* poverty,— I 
Nay, get thee in. IL'II pray, and then T1 ſleep,- — 9 
[ Fool goes in, 
Poor naked rte wherelde” er you are, IF 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm, 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads, and unfed ſides, MR 
Your * loop'd and window'd raggedneſs *, defend 4 
you I 
From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe ? O, I have ta'en 
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* — „ 
To ſhut me out — Pour on, 1 vill endure . 
Omitted in the quartos. STEEVENS, 3 
9 In, boy ; go firſt, ——] Theſe two lines were added 3 in us Y 
author's reviſion, and are only in the folio. They are very ju- 
diciouſly intended to repreſent that humility, or tenderneſs, or 
negle& of forms, which affliction forces on the mind. „ 
Jokxsox- 
1 4j The folio reads lop'd. Henprnson. 
window'd raggedne/5 ] 
801 in the Amorous War, 1648 
1008 ſpare me a doubles which 
«© Hath linings in't, and no glaſs avindows,” 0 
This allufion is as old as the time of Plautus, in one of whoſe 
plays it is found. - 
Again, in the comedy already quoted : 4 
0 this jerkin 0 I n 
18 wholly made of Cart STELVENS, T A | 
| | 400M 
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NEN 501 
Too little care of this! Take phyſic, pomp; 
Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel; 
That thou may'ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
And ſhew the heavens more juſt. 
Edg. [within] Fathom and half*, fathom and half 
Poor Tom ! 

Fool. Come not in here, nuncle, here's a ſpirit. 
Hop me, help me! | The Fool runs out from the hovel. 
Kent. Give me thy hand, Who's there? 

Fool. A ſpirit, a ſpirit; he ſays his name 8 poor 
Tom.. 
Kent. What art thou that doſt grumble there i' the 
e 
Come forth. 
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Moree Edgar, al 2 ited as a madman. | p 


Ede. Away! | the foul fiend follows me. | 
Through the ſharp hawthorn blows the cold wind 
? Humpal go to thy cold bed, and warm ee. 


* — Phyſic, pomp E | | 
Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wwretches feel ;" - 
_ That thou may'ſi ſhake the ne to them, | 
And fhew the heavens more j 70 
A kindred thought occurs in Pericles, Prince of Tyre? 
O let thoſe cities that of plenty's cup 
« And her proſperities ſo largely taſte, 
„With their ſuperfluous riots—hear theſe tears; 
The miſery of Tharſus may be theirs.” MaLONYE. 
* F athom, &c.] This ſpeech of Edgar is omitted in the quartos, 
He gives the fign uſed by ow who are ſounding the depth 
at ſea. STEEVENS. 
5 Humph ! go to thy 3 80 the folio. - The quarto, 
Go to thy cold bed and warm thee. Jounson. | 
So, in the introduction to the Taming of a Shrew, Sly ſays, ©* g0 
to thy cold bed and warm thee.” A ridicule, I ſuppoſe, on ſome 
Paſſage in a play as abſurd as the Spaniſh Tragedy. STEEVENS. | 
This line is a ſneer on the following one 0 by Hieronimo 
in the Spaniſh Tragedy, Act II: 
Fc * outeries pluck me from my naked bed.“ 
WRALLEV. 


. Lear. 
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Lear. Haſt thou given all to thy two daughters 94 


And art thou come to this ? 
Edg. Who gives any thing to poor Tom? whom 
the foul fend hath 7 led through fire and through 


flame, through ford and whirlpool, over bog and 


quagmire; that hath * laid Knives under his pillow, 
and halters in his pew; ſet ratſbane by his porridge; 


made him proud of heart, to ride on a bay trotting | 


| horſe over four-inch'd bridges, to courſe his own 
ſhadow for a traitor :;— 


a-cold, 


y Haft bo given all to hi tab daughters 90 Thus the quarto 
The folio reads, Diaſt thou give all to thy daughters? 
© STEEVENS, 


ed through fire and through flame,—] Alluding to the 
Ignis fatuus, ſuppoſed to be lights kindled by miſchievous beings | 


to lead travellers into deſtruction. JokNSOx. 

5 laid knives under his pilloau,. ] He recounts the temp- 
tations by which he was prompted to ſuicide ; the opportunities 
of deſtroying himſelf, which often occurred to him i in his melan- 
choly moods. Jounson. 

Shakſpeare found this charge againſt the fend, with many 
others of the ſame nature, in Farſenet's Declaration, and has 
uſed the very words of it. The book was printed in 1603. See 

Dr. Warburton's note, Ag IV. c. 1. 

Infernal ſpirits are always repreſented as urging the wretched 
to ſelf-deſtruction. So, in Dr. Fauſtus, 1604 : 
«© Swords, poiſons, halters, and envenom'd ſteel, 

ox Are laid before me to diſpatch myſelf.” 
] So the five ſenſes were called by our 
old writers. Thos in the very ancient interlude of The Fyve 
Hlements, one of the characters is Senſual Appetite, who with (great 
ſimplicity thus introduces himſelf to the audience: 5 
1 am callyd ſenſual apetyte, | 1 
All creatures in me delyte, 
I écomforte the wyztys fve; _ 
The taſtyng ſmelling and herynge 
« refreſhe the ſyghte and felygne 
To all creaturs alyve.“ 

Sig. B. uy. er, 

So again, in Every Man, a Morality: 

«© Every man, thou arte made, thou haſt thy tes Sve.“ 
Again, in Hycke Scorner: | 
«© I have ſpent amys ** V ! Witles," y 


a} Bleſs my five wits! Tom's 


. 
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IAN LE A N. 503 
1-cold.—O, do de, do de, do de. Bleſs thee from 
vhirlwinds, ſtar-blaſting, and taking! Do poor 
Tom ſome charity, whom the foul fiend vexes . 
There could I have him now,—and there, and 


there, —and there again, and there. [Storm ſtill. 
Lear. What, have his daughters brought him to 
this paſs !— _ 


Could'ft thou fave nothing? Didſt thou give them 


all? 
Fool. Nays he reſerv'd a blanker, elſe we had been 
all ſhamed. | 
Lear. Now, allthe plagues that in the pendulous air 
Hang fated o'er men's faults, light on thy daughters! 
Kent. He hath no daughters, fir. 
Lear. Death, traitor! nothing could have ſub- 
du'd nature 
To ſuch a lowneſs, but his unkind daughters. 
Is it the faſhion, that diſcarded fathers 
Should have thus little mercy on their fleſh? 
judicious puniſhment ! *rwas this fleſh begot 
Thoſe? N daughters. MR” 
Eag. 


Again, in the Interlude of the Four Elements, by John Raſtell, 


151 
9 Brute beſtis have memory and their cuyrtes five,” 
Again, in the firſt book of Gower De Confe/ione Amantis : 
% As touchende of my awittes five.” STEEVENS. 
Shakſpeare, however, in his 141k Sonnet ſeems to have con- 
ſdered the five wits, as diſtinct from 2%) ſenſes: 
«*« But my five wits, nor my five ſenſes can 
«« Diff uade one fooliſh heart from ſerving thee.” 


MaLone. 
Th taking as To take 15 to bla, or ſtrike with malignant, 
influence : 
ſtrike 1 young bones, 1 
Ye zaking airs, with lameneſs. Jonwson. 


 Þ 


pelican daughters.) The young pelican is fabled to, 
fuck the mother's blood. JonNsox. 
So, in Decker's Honeſt Whore, 1630, ſecond part : 


Shall a filly bird pick her own breaſt to nouriſh her young | 


enes ? jhe * does it, and ſhall not I!“ 


"EC 4 5 Again, | 
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madmen. 


' Not 3 with man's ſworn ſpouſe; ſer not thy ſweet 


2 Moon, 1597 : 


E IAN. . DH 


Ede. Pillicock fat on pillicock-hill; — 
Halloo, halloo, loo, loo! 
Fool. This cold night will turn us all to fools and 


Eds. Take heed o' the foul fiend : Obey thy pa. 
rents; keep thy word juſtly ; ſwear not; commit 


heart on proud array: — Tom's a-cold, 

Lear. What haſt thou been? 

Edg. A ſerving- man, proud in heart and mind; 
that curl'd my hair, * wore gloves in my cap, ſerv 
the luſt of my miſtreſs's heart, and did the act of 
darkneſs with her: wore as many oaths as I ons 


Again, i in 855 in a Maze, 1632 
Ihe pelican loves not her young ſo well 
That digs upon her breaſt a hundred ſprings.” “ 
STEEVENS, 
2 Commit not, &c.] The word commit is uſed i in this ſenſe by 
Middleton, in Women beware Women : | 
His weight 1 is deadly who e commits with — 2255 
 STEEVENS, 
4 ——zwore gloves in my ca þ,—] i. e. His miſtreſs's favours : 
which was the faſhion of Ang time. So in the play called Can. 
paſpe: Thy men turned to women, thy ſoldiers to lover, 
gloves Worn in velvet caps, inſtead of plumes] in graven helmets,” 
WARBURTON. 
It was anciently the cuſtom to wear cho! in the hat on three | 
diſtinct occaſions, Viz, as the favour of a miſtreſs, the memorial 
of a friend, and as a mark to be challenged by an enemy. Prince 
Henry boaſts that he avill pluck a glowe from the commaneſt crea- 
eure, and fix it in his helmet; and D ſays to ſir Quintilian, 
in Decter's Satiromaſtix * ?- 
Thou ſhalt wear her glove in thy worſhipful hat, like 
to a leather brooch : “ and Pandora in Lylly's Woman in the 


he that firſt preſents me with his head, 

© Shall wear my g/ove in favour of the deed. 1 
Portia, in her aſſumed character, aſks Baſſanio for his gloves, | 
which ſhe ſays ſhe will wear for his /ake : and King Hoary V. 
gives the pretended g/owe of Alengon to Fluellen, which after- 
wards occaſions his quarrel with the Engliſh ſoldier, See Vol. 
V. p. * ST EEVENS, 


— 


| words 


/ 


* 
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words, and broke them in the ſweet face of heaven: 


one, that ſlept in the contriving of luſt, and wak'd 
to do it: Wine lov'd I deeply; dice dearly ; and 
in woman, out-paramour'd the Turk: Falſe of 
heart, light of ear, bloody of hand; Hog in ſloth, 
fox in ſtealth, wolf in greedineſs, dog in madneſs, 
lion in prey. Let not the creaking of ſhoes, nor the 
ruſtling of filks, betray thy poor heart to women: 
Keep thy foot out of brothels, thy hand our of 
plackets “, thy pen from lenders' books *, and defy 
the foul fiend, —Still through the hawthorn blows 


the cold wind: ? Says ſuum, mun, ha no nonny, 


dolphin my boy, boy, Seſſy; let him trot by. 


[Storm fill, 


ab: of ear,—} i.e. Credulous. WarrurToN. 


Not merely credulous, but credulous of evil, ready to receive 


. malicious reports, JOHNSON. 


6 Hog in ſloth, fox in ſtealth, wolf in greedineſ5, &c.] The : | 


Jeſuits pretended to caſt the ſeven deadly ſins out of Mainy in 
the ſhape of thoſe animals that repreſented them ; and before 
each was caſt out, Mainy by geſtures. ated that particular fin ; 


curling his hair to ſhew pride, vomiting for g/uttony, gaping and 


ſnoring for /loth, &c.—Harſnet's book, pp. 279, 280, &c. 


To this probably our author alludes.. STEVENS, 2 


7 —thy hand out of plackets.] It appeareth from the follow- 
ing paſſage in Any Thing for a quiet Life, a filly comedy, that 
þ/acket doth not ſignify the petticoat in general, but only the 
aperture therein: —between which is diſcovered the oper part 


which is now called the placter,” Bayly in his Dictionary, giveth 


the ſame account of the word. 


Vet peradventure, our poet hath ſome deeper meaning in the 
Winter's Tale, where Autolycus ſaith—** You might have pinch'd 


a placket, it was ſenſeleſs.” AmneR. 
Chapman, 1605: 1 
If I but aorite my name in mercers* books, 
J am as ſure to have at fix months end 
« A raſcal at my elbow with his mace, &c.” 


STEEVENS. 


9 Says ſum, mun, nonny, &c.] Of this paſſage I can 
make nothing. I believe it corrupt; for wildneſs, not non- 
ſenſe, is the effect of a diſordered imagination. The ms 
TO 3 = Ld OP reads, 


* 


s Thy pen from lenders? books. ] So, in All Fools, a comedy by 
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Lear. Why thou were better in thy grave, a 
to anſwer with thy uncover'd body this extremity of 


the ſkies, —-Is man no more than this? Conſider him 
well: Thou oweſt the worm no ſilk, the beaſt no 


reads, hay no on ny, dolpbins, my boy, ceaſe, let him trot by, Of 
interpreting this there is not much hope or much need. But 
any thing may be tried. The madman, now counterfeiting a 
proud fit, ſuppoſes himlelf met on the road by ſome one that 
diſputes the way, and cries Hey /—Ne—but altering his mind, 
condeſcends to let him paſs, and calls to his boy Dolphin (Ro- 
dolph) not to contend with him. Oa - Dolpbin, my boy, ceaſe, 
Let him trot by. JOANSON. . 
The reading of the quarto is right. Hey no nonny is the bur. 
then of a ballad in The Two 'Novle Kinſinen (ſaid to be written 
by Shakſpeare in conjunction with Fletcher) and was probably 
common to many others. 'The folio introduces it into one of 
Opbelie's ſong s | 8 
Dolphin, my boy, my boy, 
Ceaſe, let him trot by; 
It ſeemeth not that ſuch a foe 
From me or you would fx,. | Te 
This is a ſtanza from a very old ballad written on ſome battle 


| Fought in France, during which the king, unwilling to put the 


ſuſpected valour of his fon the Dauphin, i. e. Dolphin (fo called 
and ſpelt at thoſe times) to the trial, is repreſeated as deſirous 


to reſtrain him from any attempt to eſtabliſh an opinion of his 


courage on an adverſary who wears the leaſt appearance of 
ſtrength ; and at laſt aſſiſts in propping up a dead body againſt 
a tree for him to try his manhood upon. I'herefore as different 


champions are ſuppoſed crofling the field, the king always diſ- 
covers ſome objection to his attacking each of them, and repeats 


theſe two lines as every freſh perſonage 1s introduced, 
Dolphin, my boy, my bey, &c. on 
The ſong I have never ſeen, but had this account from an 


old gentleman, who was only able to repeat part of it, and died 
before I could have ſuppoſed the diſcovery would have been of 


the leaſt importance to me. As for the words, ſays ſuum, mun, 


they are only to be found in the firſt folio, and were probably 


added by the players, who, together with the compoſitors, were 

likely enough to corrupt what they did not underſtand, or to 

add more of their own to what they already concluded to be 

nonſenſe. STSEvVENS. s. VVV 

Cotes cries out in Bartholomew Fair : - a 

5 « God's my life !—He ſhall be Dauphin my. boy 1”? 
I SECS FARMER. 


i Ta 
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hide, the ſheep no OY the cat no perfume 1 
Ha ! here's three of us are ſophiſticated ! Thou 
art the thing itſelf: unaccommodated man is no 
more but ſuch a poor, bare, forked animal as thou 
art. —Off, off, you lendings: Come“; unbutton 


here.— [ Tearing off his clothes. 


Fool. Pr'ythee, nuncle, be contented; this is a 
naughty night ro ſwim in.—Now a little fire in a 


wic field, were like an old lecher's heart“; a ſmall. 


park, and all the reſt of his body cold. Look, here 
comes a walking fire. 

Edg. This is the foul fiend * Flibbertigibbet : he 
begins at curfew, and walks till the firſt cock; he 


gives the * web and the pin, ſquints the eye, and 


\ 


1 Come; unbutton hos ] Thus the folio, One of the quartos 
reads: 
Come on, Fi true; W 
: an old lecher's Heart.] This image appears to have been 
imitated by Beaumont and Fletcher in the Humourous Lieutenant ; 
66 an old man's looſe defire 
« Is like the glow-worm's light the apes ſo wonder'd at; 
« Which when they gather'd ſticks, and laid upon't, 


And blew and blew, turn'd tail, and went out preſently. " | 


STEEVENS. 
Flibbertigibbet — We are not much acquainted with 
this fiend. Latimer in his ſermons mentions him; and Hey- 
wood, among his ſixte hundred of Epigrams, edit. 1 570, has the 
following, Of calling one Flebergibet : | 
Thou Flebergibet, Flebergibet, thou wreteh! 
«© Wottelt thou whereto laſt part of that word doth ftretch ? 
% Leave that word, or Þle baſte thee with a libet ; 
«© Of all woords I hate woords that end with gibet, pe, 
SrREEVENSs. 
cc F rateretto, Fliberdi gibet, Hoberdidance, Tocobatto, were 


four devils of the round or morice . . . . . Theſe four had forty | 
afſiſtarfts under them, as themſelves doe conteſſe,? Harſenet, 


p. 49, PERCY. 


eb and the pin, ] Diſeaſes of the eye. Ions. 


So, in Every Woman in her Humour, 1600. One of the cha- 


racters is giving a ludicrous deſcription of a lady's face, and when 


he comes to her eyes he * 22 bin ca Web argon! in Yo du 
roy. '? SrEEVIXNs. 


; makes 
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We ſhould read it thus: 


Hell againſt the Epialtes. The laſt line is the formal execration | 
or apoſtrophe of the ſpeaker of the charm to the witch, arent: 

thee right, i. e. depart forthwith. Bedlams, gipſies, and ſuch WM 
like vagabonds, uſed to ſell theſe kinds of ſpells or charms to 
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makes the hare- lip; mildews the white wheat, and! 


hurts the poor creature of earth. 


5 Saint Withold footed thrice the wold ; 
He met the night-mare, and ber nine-fold ; 


S Saint Witheld footed thrice the wold, 
He met the night-mare, and her nine-fold, 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight, 
And areynt thee, witch, aroynt thee {] 


Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 
He met the night-mare, and her name 20l, 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight, 
| And aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee vight. 
3. e. Saint Withold traverſing the av or downs, met the night. 


mare; who having told her name, he obliged her to alzg4: from | 


thoſe perſons whom ſhe rides, and p/ight her troth to do no more 
miſchief. This is taken from a ſtory of him in his legend, 
Hence he was invoked as the patron ſaint againſt that diſtemper, 
And theſe verſes were no other than a popular charm, or night. 


the people. They were of various kinds for various diſorders, 


We have another of them in the Monffeur Thomas of Fletcher, 


which he expreſsly calls a n2ghrt-/pell, and is in theſe words: 
„ Saint George, Saint George, our lady's knight, 
« He walks by day, ſo he does by night; | 
« And when he had her found, 
4c He her beat and her bound; 
Until zo him her troth foe plight, 
© She would not ſtir from him that night,” 
„„ Wax BVURTOR. 
This is likewiſe one of the magical cures? for the incubu:, 
quoted, with little variation, by Reginald Scott in his Di/covery 
of Witchcraft, 1584. STEEVENS, . | 
In the old quarto the corruption is ſuch as may deſerve to be 
noted. Swithald footed thrice the olde anelthu night moore 
and her nine fold bid her, O light and her troth plight and 
arint thee, with arint thee.” JohN sow. 


Her nine fold ſeems to be put (for the ſake of the rime) inſtead 


of her nine foals. I cannot find this adventure in the common 


legend of St. Vitalis, who, I ſuppoſe, is here called St. Withold, 


4 TYRWHITT. 


| Shake 


Big 


Bid ber alight, 
And ber troth plight, 
And, Aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee ! 


Rent. How fares your grace ? 


Enter Gloſter, with a ; torch. 


1 What's he ? 5 
Kent. Who's there? What is't you ſeek ? 
Glo, What are you there? Your names? 


Shakſpeare might have met with St. Withold in the old lp u- 
rious play of Xing John, where this ſaint is invoked by a F > au 
ciſcan friar. The old 1 ſuppoſe to be the true reading. So in 
the Coventry Collection of Myſteries, Muſ. Brit. Veſp. D. viii. 
p. 93, Herod ſays to one of his officers: 

„ Seyward bolde, walke thou on wolde, 

And wyſely behold all abowte, &c.” 
Dr. Hill's reading, the cold, is the reading of, Mr. Tate i in kis 
alteration of this play in 1681. STEEVENS. 


It is pleaſant to ſee the various readings of this paſſage. In * 5 


book called the Actor, which has been aſcribed to Dr. Hill, it is 
quoted “ Savizhin footed thrice the cold.“ Mr. Colman has i it in 
his alteration of Lear, | 

« Swwithin footed thrice the world.” 

The ancient reading is the olds e which is pompouſly correfted by 
Mr. Theobald, with the help of his friend Mr. Biſhop, to the 
olds : in fact it is the ſame word. Spelman writes, Burton upon 
olds : the provincial pronunciation is ſtill the cles: and that pro- 

bably was the vulgar orthography. Let us read then, 
St. Withold footed thrice the cles, 
He met the night-mare, and her nine foles, &c.“ 
FaRMER. 
Both the quarto and folio have J, and not olds. M ALONE. 


I was ſurpriſed to ſee in the Appendix to the laſt edition of 


Shakſpeare, that my reading of this paſſage was ** Swithin footed 


thrice the world.” I have ever been averſe to capricious vari- 
ations of the old text; and, in the preſent inſtance; the rhime, 


as well as the ſenſe, would have ind aced me to abide by it. 
Norld was merely an error of the preſs. Vold is a word ſtill in 
_ uſe in the North of England; ſignifying a kind of down near the 


ſea, A large tract of country in the * of Yorkſhire 


is called the Would. Colt uA. 
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„ Ede. Poor Tom; - that eats the ſwimming "ON 
Þ the "Pg the tadpole, the wall- newt“ and the 
N water-newt; that in the fury of his heart, when the G 
I foul fiend rages, eats cow-dung for fallets ; ſwa]- E 
1 los the old rat, and the ditch- dog; drinks the M 
green mantle of the ſtanding pool; who is? whipt G 
4 from tything to tything, and ſtock'd, puniſh'd, The 
4 | and impriſon'd; who hath had three ſoits to his 7 
a - back, fix ſhirts to his body, horſe to ride, and Wea C 
| | 8 to wear, — To 
The 
But mice, aud rats, and fach 3 fnall deer, An 
Have been Tom's food for ſeven "uy year. Yet 
* wwall-newt,] The quarto reads wall wort. as 
HENDERSON, | 
T -<whipt from tything ” tything, ] A zything 1s a di- WI 
viſion of a place, a diſtrict; the ſame in the country, as a ward OY 
| in the city. In the Saxon times every hundred was divided into Go 
| ty/hings, Edgar alludes to the acts of Queen Elizabeth and | = 
i James I. againſt rogues, vagabonds, &c. In the Stat. 39 Eliz. 5 
f ch. 4. it is enacted, that every vagabond, &c. ſhall be pub- | 
| lickly avhipped and ſeut from pariſh to pariſh. STEEVEN. 
| -/mall deer] Sir Thomas Hanmer reads geer, and is 9 
F followed by Dr. Warburton. But er in old e is a Se- ſpir 
| neral word for wild animals. JounsoN. | | Kc. 
5 Mice and rats and ſuch ſmall deere x 
e Hawve been Tom's food for ſeven long yeare. ] | ſen! 
| This diftich has excited the attention of the critics. Inſtead of 3211 
4 deere, Dr. Warburton would read, geer, and Dr. Grey cheer. 3 
4 The ancient reading 1 is, however, eltabliſhed by the old metrical Ma 
: romance of Sir Bevis, which Shakſpeare had .probably often but 
1 heard ſung to the harp, and to which he elſewhere alludes, as in by 
x the following inftances : | | alre 
1 ho As Bevis of Southampton fell upon Aſcapart.” | po! 
[ Hen. VI. Act II. in 
f Again, Hen. VIII. Act l. Mo 
5 That Bevis was believ'd.“ I 
g This diſtich is part of a deſcription there given of the hard- | ne) 
l ſhips ſuffered by Bevis when confined for ſeven years in a dun- ret 
geon : | | plc 
il “ Rattes and myce and ſuch ſmal dere 4 | 
# « Was His meate that ſeven yere.”? | | An 
if Sig. F. 1. PERCY 40 
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Beware my follower :—Peace, Smolkin ® ; peace, 
thou fiend | | 


Glo. What, hath your grace no better company? 


Edg. The prince of darkneſs is a gentleman * ; 
Modo he's call'd, and Mahu. 

Glo. Our fleſh and blood, my lord, is grown fo vile, 
That it.doth hate what gets it. 

Edg. Poor Tom's a- cold. 

Glo. Go in with me; my duty cannot ſuffer 
To obey in all your daughters' hard commands: 
Though their injunction be to bar my doors, 
And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you; 
Yet have I ventur'd to come ſeek you out, 
And bring you where both fire and food is ready. 

Lear. Firſt let me talk with. this philoſopher :— 
What is the cauſe of thunder? OS | 

Kent. My good lord, take his offer; 
Go into the houſe, 5 


Lear. III talk a word with this ſame learn ad 


Theban:— 


Peace, Smolkin, peace, —] “' The names of other punie 
ſpirits caſt out of Trayford were theſe : Hilco, Smolkin, Hillio, 
& c.“ Harſenet, p. 49. Percy. | 


Me prince of darkneſs is a gentleman ;] This is ſpoken in re- 


ſentment of what Gloſter had juſt ſaid—* Has your grace no 
better company?“ STEEVENS. 5 | 
Modo he's calPd, and Mahu.) So in Harſenet's Declaration, 


Mabo was the chief devil that had poſſeſſion of Sarah Williams; 


but another of the poſſeſſed, named Richard Mainy, was moleſted 
by a ſtill more conſiderable fiend called Modu. See the book 


already mentioned, p. 268, where'the ſaid Richard Mainy de- 


poſes : Furthermore it is pretended, that there-remaineth {till 
in mee the prince of all other devils, whoſe name ſhould be 
Modu;' he is elſewhere called, the prince Modu: ſo, p. 269, 
© When the ſaid prieſts had diſpatched theire buſineſs at Hack- 
ney (where they had been exorciſing Sara Williams) they then 
returned towatds mee, uppon pretence to caſt the great prince 
Modu .. . out mee.” STEEVENS./ ' 5 

5 ——— learned Theban.] Ben Jonſon in his Maſque of Pan's 
Anniverſary, has introduced a Tinker whom he calls a learned 
Lc ban, perhaps in ridicule of this paſſage. STEEvens. 


What 
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What is you ſtudy? 3 Br 
_ Eadg. How to prevent the fiend, and to kill vermin 
Lear. Let me aſk you one word in private, 


Kent. Importune him once more to go, my lord. Ml; Ae 
ef 08 f | . fello\ 
4 His wits begin to unſettle. Cl 
Glo. Canſt thou blame him? [ Storm ſtil}, | Ke 
His daughters ſeek his. death: Ah, that good Ty 
8 „ 3 GI 
He ſaid, it would be thus: Poor baniſh'd man- 75 
Thou ſay'ſt, the king grows mad; I'il tell thee, friend 
by 
J am almoſt mad myſelf: I had a fon, 
Now out-law'd from my blood ; he ſought my life, 
But lately, very late ; I lov'd him, friend, — 85 
No father his ſon dearer: true to tell thee, « ( 
The grief hath craz'd my wits. What a night's this! Wl ble 
1 do beſeech your grace. FE ſeaſon 
Lear. O, cry you mercy, ſir Bache 
Noble philoſopher, your company cho 
0 P P Ih, | mp 1. plant: 
Edg. Tom's a-cold. og walled 
Glo. In, fellow, there, to the hovel : keep thee Th 
| Warm. a 1 | | 31 
| | FR" Child 
Lear. Come, let's in all. "Bo 
Kent. This way, my lord. this : 
His wits begin to unſettle.] On this occaſion, I cannot pre- 1 
'vail on myſelf to omit the following excellent remark of Mr. 7 
Horace Walpole, inſerted in the poſtſcript to his Myſtericui 4 Pp 
Mother, He obſerves, that when ** Belwvidera talks of _ 3 
„ Lutes, laurels, ſeas of milk, and ſbips of amber. aye 
ſhe is not mad, but light-headed. When madneſs has taken | 
poſſeſſion of a perſon, ſuch character ceaſes to be fit for the g en] 
ſtage, or at leaſt ſhould appear there but for a ſhort time; it 117 
being the buſineſs of the theatre to exhibit paſſions, not diſtem- | | 
pers. The fineſt picture ever drawn,” of a head diſcompoſed by 
misfortune, is that of King Lear. His thoughts dwell on the zy t 
ingratitude of his daughters, and every ſentence that falls from r 0 4 
his wildneſs excites reflection and pity. Had phrenzy entirely 
ſeized him, our compaſſion would abate : we ſhould conclude C 


that he no longer felt unhappineſs. Shakſpeare wrote as 2 
philoſopher, Otway as a poet.“ OTEEVENS. | | 1d 


> ſs | lique 


K IN G LEAR 813 


Lear. With oo... 
| will keep ſtill with my r 

Kent. Good my lord, ſooth him; let him take che 
fellow. 

Glo. Take him you on. 

Kent. Sirrah, come on; go along with us. 

Lear. Come, good Athenian, 


Glo. No. words, no words; huſh, _ 8 
Eadg. Cbild Rowland to the dark tower came, 
Zlis word was ftill—-———#e, fob, and fum, 
1 99 the blood of a Britiſh man, | Exeunt, 
e 8 CEN E 


Child 8 tn the old times of chivalry, the 
noble youth who were candidates for knighthood, during the 
{aſon of their probation, were called Infant, Varleti, Damoy/els, 
Bacheliers. The moſt noble of the youth particularly, Infant: 
Here a ſtory is told, in ſome old ballad, of the famous hero and 
giant-killer Roland, before he was knighted, who is, therefore, 
called {nfars } which the ballad- maker tranſlated, Child Roland. 

WARBURTON, 

This word is +6 owe of our bai There is a ſong of 
Child Walter, and a Lady. Joanson. 
| Beaumont and NG: in The Woman s Prixe, refer alſo to 
his: | 

a mere habby-horſe 
„ She made the Chi Rowland 2 

In Have wvith you to Saffron Walden, or Gabriel Harty s e 
ir Up, 1598, part of theſe lines repeated by Edgar is quoted: 
Ha pedant, who will find matter inough to dilate a whole 
daye of the firſt invention of 

e Ky, fa; farm; 
„ ſmell the blood of an Engliſhman,” ? 

Senſer often uſes the word child, to ſignify a prince, or a youth- 
ful knight, 8d, in the Faerie Queen, Book V. c. xi. ſt. 8. 

that ſad Reel ſeiz d not where it was hight 

on the child, but ſomewhat ſhort did fall.? 

the Chi d' is here meant Princt Arthur. Both the- quartos 
ad: 


to the anck town come. nene | 

Child Ro auland.] The word child (however it came to have 
this ſenſe) is often applied to Knights, &c. in old hiftorical ſongs 
and romances; of this, innumerable inſtances occur in the Re- 
liques df ancient 5 Talg. 5 particularly? in Vol. I. ſ. iv. 

OL, IX. LI | V. 97. 
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Glofter's caſtle. 
| Enter Cornwall, and Edmind, 
Corn, I will have my revenge, ere 1 depart his 


houfe, 
Edm. How, my lord, I may be cini d, that ns. 


ture thus gives way to loyalty, ſomething fears me 
to think of. 


Corn. I now v perceive, it was not altogether yor 
brother's evil diſpoſition made him ſeek his death; 


but a provoking merit, ſet a-work by a reprovabl 


badneſs in himſelf, 
Edm. How malicious is my Rtune; that I muſt 
repent to be juſt ! This is the letter which he ſpoke 


of, which approves him an intelligent party to the] 


advantages of France. O heavens ! that this trea 
ſon were not, or not I the detector! i 


v. 97, where in a deſcription of a battle between two knight 
we find theſe lines: 
The Eldridge knighte, he prick'd his ſeed ; 
_ «© Syr Cawͤline bold abode: + 
% Then either ſhook his truſty ſpear, 
% And the timber theſe two. children bare 
4 So ſoon in ſunder ſlode.“ 

See in the ſame volumes the ballads concerning the child of Ell, 
child waters, child Maurice [Vol. III. ſ. xx.] &c. The ſame 
idiom occurs in Spenſer's Faerie Queen, where the famous knight 
fir Triſtram is frequently called Child Triftram. See B. V. c. i. 


© 8. 13. B. VI. c. ii. ſt. 36. ibid. c. viii. ſt. 15. Percy. 


but a provoking merit,] i. e. A merit which being ne- 


W by the father, was provoked to an extravagant act. The 
Oxford editor, not nnn this, alters 3 it to provoked ſpirit. 


WARBURTON. 


 Provoling, kate means 


fell, n e him t a father that had none. 
| 6 Mazon. 


Corn. 


g; 2 merit he felt in him 


2 
than 


add! 


K 
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Corn. Go with me to the dutcheſs. 

Edm. If the matter of this paper be certain, you 
have mighty buſineſs in hand. 

Corn. True, or falſe, it hath made thee earl of 
Gloſter, Seek out where thy father is, that he may 
be ready for our apprehenſion. 

Edm. | Afi 7 If 1 find him? comforting the king, 
it will al his ſuſpicion more fully. —I will perſevere 
in my courſe of loyalty, though the conflict be ſore 
between that and my blood. 

Corn. I will lay truſt upon thee and thou ſhalt 
find a dearer father in my love, [ Exeunt, 


SCENE 1 
0-1; chamber, in a Farm houſe. 
Enter Gloſter, Lear, Kent, Fool, and Edgar, g 


Glo. Here is better than the open air; take it 
thankfully : I will piece out the comfort with what 
addition I can: I will not be long from you. _ 
Exit. 

Kent. All the power of his wits has given way to 
his impatience :—The gods reward your kindnels ! 

Edg. Frateretto calls me; and tells me, Nero 1s 
an angler in the lake of darknels. Pray, innocent, 
and beware the foul fiend. | 1 


0 — He 10 the monk in the juridical 
ſenſe for ſupporting, helping, according to its derivation ; ſalvia 
confortat ner wos. —Schol. Sal, Joanson. 

Dr. Johnſon refines too much on this paſſage ; comforting 
ey merely giving comfort or aſſiſtance. So Gloſter ſays in the 

beginnin ; Of the next ſcene : 

AWI e out the comfort wah what addition I can. 

Moncs Maton. 
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Tool.“ Pr'ythee, nuncle, tell me, whether a mad- 


man be a gentleman, or a yeoman? Tho 

Lear. A king, a king! F 

Fool. 9 No; he's a yeoman, that has a gentleman | 
to his ſon : for he's a mad yeoman, that ſees his ſoy 

a gentleman before him. To 

Lear. To have a thouſand with red burning ſpits Fe 
Come hizzing in upon them. N 

Edg. The foul fiend bites my back. 

Fool. He's mad, that truſts in the tameneſs of 31 

wolf, a horſe's health, a boy's love, or a whore' 
Lear. It ſhall be done, Iwill arraign themſtraight:;_.M 3 ; 
Come, fit thou here, molt learned juſticer 1 44 
5 [T Edgar Wi 74, 
e £ viſion 
Fool. Pr'ythee, nuncle, tell mew] And before in the ſignif 
ſame Act, ſc. ii..“ Cry to it, nuncle.” Why does the ER 
Fool call the old king, nuncle ? But we have the ſame appella. Wl 75 
tion in The Pilgrim, by Fletcher 105 
ee Farewell,” Nance, n IN. K. i. pl 
And in the next ſcene, alluding to Shakſpeare. ; - 
« What mops and mowes it makes.” ——Tbid, ſc. ii. per I 
3 „„ WHALLEY, ys 
» This ſpeech is omitted in the quartos. STzevens. hy 
Cone hizzing in upon *em.——] Then follow in the old I; 
edition ſeveral ſpeeches in the mad way, which probably were Ex 
left out by the players, or by Shakſpeare himſelf ; I ſhall how: etwe 
ever inſert them here, and leave them to the reader's merey. 4 

8 „ 5 Poe, 

As Mr. Pope had begun to inſert ſeveral ſpeeches in the mad fb 
way, in this ſcene, from the old edition, I have ventured to re. W 
place ſeveral others, which ſtand upon the ſame footing, and 3 
had an equal right of being reſtored. THEOB Alp. Ing! 

* Edgar.) This and the next fourteen ſpeeches (which Dr. TD 
Johnſon had encloſed in crotchets) are only in the quartos. 8 

| | | e | STEEVENS: 

e health of a hor/e,—] Without doubt we ſhould read 
heels, i. e. to ſtand behind him. WaARBURTONW. Ty 

Shakſpeare is here ſpeaking not of things maliciouſly tre WM... 
cherous, but of things uncertain and not durable. A horſe is 1 1 

above all other animals ſubject to diſeaſes, Jon xsOox. „ 
| es N __ 


They 
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Thou, , ſapient fir, ſit here, [To the Fool. Now, you 


- ſhe foxes. 
Ep. Look, where he ſtands and glares !—Wanteſt 
thou eyes! at trial, madam ? 


Come o'er the bourn, Belh, to ne. 

Fool. Hler boat bath a leak, 5 
And ſbe muſt not ſpeak 

Why Jhe dares not come over to thee. 


# Wanteft, &c.] I am not confident that I underſtand the mean- 
ing of this deſultory ſpeech. When Edgar ſays, Look auhere he 
fands and glares ! he ſeems to be ſpeaking in the character of. a 
mad man, who thinks he ſees the fiend, MWanteſi thou, eyes at 
trial, madam ? is a queſtion which appears to be addreſſed to the 
viſionary Goneril, or ſome other abandon'd female, and may 
ignify, Do you want to attract admiration, even while you ftand 
at the bar of juſtice ? Mr. Seward propoſes to read, wanton 4 
inſtead of awanteſt. STEEVENS. 

Ai trial, madam ?] It may be obſerved that Edgar, being ſup- 
oſed to be found by chance, and therefore to have no know- 
{age « of the reſt, connects not his ideas with thoſe of Lear, but 
purſues his own train of delirious or fantaſtic thought. To theſe 
words, At trial, madam? I think therefore that the name of 
Lear ſhould be put. The proceſs of the dialogue will ſupport 
this conjecture. Jounson. 

Come o'er the broom, Beſſy, ro me :] As there 1 is no relation 
between broom and a Boat, we may better read: 

Come o'er the brook, Beſſy, to me, Jon xsox, 

At the beginning of 4 very merry and pytbie commedie, called, 
The longer thou Liveſt, the more Foole thou art, &c. Imprinted at 
Londen by Wyllyam How, &c. black letter, no date,“ Entreth 
Moros, counterfaiting a vaine geſture and fooliſh countenance, 
ſynging the foote of many ſongs, as fooles were wont ;” and 
among them 1s this paſſage, which Dr, F has very juſtly 
ſaſpected of corruption: 

7 Com over the boorne Beſſẽ 
My little pretie Beſſe 
6 Com over the boorne Beſſẽ to me.” 7 

This ſong was e entered on the books of the Statiohers- com- 
pany in the year „ 

A bourn in the north ſignifies a vier or real. Hence the 
names of many of our villages terminate in burn, as Milbern, 
nerburn, Kc. The former ur together with che follow- 


4 
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Edg. The foul fiend haunts poor Tom in thelf 
voiceꝰ of a nightingale. Hopdance cries in Tom's 
| „ ö belly 


ing inſtances, at once confirm the juſtneſs of Dr. Johnſon's re. 
mark, and ſupport the reading. | 1 
So in Drayton's Polyelbion, Song 1 : PENS 
The bourns, the brooks, the becks, the rills, the rivulets,” | 

Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. II. e. vi: | 
| „My little boat can ſafely paſſe this perilous Bourne. 
Shakſpeare himſelf, in the Tempeſt, has diſcriminated bourn from 
Bound of land in general: | 555 

„  Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard none.” 
Again, in the Viſon of Pierce Plowman, line 8: | 
nder a brode banke by bourne ſyde.,” 

To this I may add, that bourn, a boundary, is from the Frenc! 
Borne. Bourne, or (as it ought to be ſpelt) burn, a rivulet, ! 
from the German burn, or born, a well, STEEvEns, 

There is a peculiar propriety in this addreſs that has not, [ 
believe, been hitherto obſerved. Be and poor Tom, it ſeems 
uſually travelled together. The author of The Court of Con. 
ſcience, or Dick Whippers Seſſions, 1607, deſcribing beggars, id 
ropes, and counterfeit madmen, thus ſpeaks of theſe aſlociates; 
« Another ſort there is among you; they 
Do rage with furie as if they were fo frantique | 
They knew not what they did, but every day 
* Make ſport with ſtick and flowers like an antique; 
c Stowt roge and harlot connterſcited gomme, 
% One calls herſelf poor Be, the other Tom.“ 
IN 5 gle: „ "x ALONE, 
The original ſong from whence this line is taken, has beet 
printed by the author of TRE REMAREK Ss, from an ancient M$ 
3 5 RR EpITOR. 
6 ii the voice of a nigbtingale.] Another deponent it 
Harſnet's book, (p. 225, ſays) that the miſtreſs of the houſe kep 
a nightingale in a cage, which being one night killed, and con 
veyed away into the garden, it was pretended the devil had killed 
it in ſpite, Perhaps this paſſage ſuggeſted to Shakſpeare thi 
circumilance of Tom's being haunted zz the voice of a nightingale 
e | Percy. 


7 — Hopdance cries in Tom's belly———————] In Harſenet 

| book, p. 194, 195, Sarah Williams (one of the pretended deg 
moniacs) depoſeth, —that if at any time ſhe did belch, as oftet 
times ſhe did by reaſon that ſhee was troubled with a wind i 
her ſtomacke, the prieſts would ſay at ſuch times, that then thi 
ſpirit began to riſe in her... and that the wind was the 1 

8 | ) = VOTE 
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belly for two white herring *. Croak not, black an- 
gel; J have no food for the. . 
Kent. How do you, fir? Stand you not ſo amaz'd : | 
Will you lie down and reſt upon the cuſhions ? . 
Lear, VII fee their trial firſt ;——Bring in the 
evidence.— ett eee 
Thou robed man of juſtice, take thy place 
%% 2 0191 [NES C Wer. . 
And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity, [To the Fool. 
Bench by his ſide ;—You are of the commiſſion, 
Sit you too. VC 
Eag. Let us deal juſtly, e 


S lecpeſt, or wakeſt thou, jolly ſhepherd ? 
Thy ſheep be in the corn | 
And for one blaſt of thy minikin mouth, 
Thy ſheep ſhall take no harm. 


Purre | the cat 1s grey. 


vil.“ And, “ as ſhe faith, if they heard any croaling in her 
belly . . . . then they would make a wonderful matter of that.“ 
Hoberdidance is mentioned before in Dr. Percy's note. 

"7 | 5 | 9 STEEVENS, 

* —white herring.] White herrings are pickled herrings. See 
the Northumberland Houſehold Book, p. 8. STEevens. 

9 Sleepeſt, or wakeſt, &c.] This ſeems to be a ſtanza of ſome 
paſtoral ſong. A ſhepherd 1s deſired to pipe, and the requeſt is 
enforced by a promiſe, that though his ſheep be in the corn, i, e. 
committing a treſpaſs by his negligence, implied in the queſtion, 
Slzepeſt thou or wakeſt ? Vet a ſingle tune upon his pipe ſhall ſe- 
cure them from the pound. Jounson.  _ 5 
Minitin was anciently a term of endearment. So, in the en- 
terlude of the Repentance ef Marie Magdalaine, 1567, the Vice 
ſays, * What mynikin carnal concupiſcence !”? Barrett, in his 
dlvearie, or Quadruple Dictionary, 1580, interprets feat, by 
proper, well-faſhioned, -rinikin, handſome.” In the Interlude 
of the Four Elements, &c. printed by Raſtell, 1519, Ignorancę 
ings a ſong campoſed of the ſcraps of ſeveral others. Among 
them is the following line, on which Shakſpeare may have.de- 
igned a pn EE Eu tt Me os 88 

„ Sleepyſt thou, wakyſt thau, Geffery Coke. 
e Srvens. 
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Lear. Arraigh her firſt; tis Goneril. I here take 
my oath before this honourable ilzmbly, ſhe: Kick'd 
the poor king her father. 

Fool. Come müder, miſtreſa z Is rant name G0. 
neril? +645 | 

Lear. She cannot deny it. 

Fool. Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint-ſtool*, 

Lear. And here's another, whoſe W looks 

proclaim _ 


What ſtore her heart is made on,—Stop her there! 


Arms, arms, ſword, fire Corruption in the 88 
Falſe juſticer, why baſt thou let her ſcape? 
Edg. Bleſs thy five wits ! 


Kent. O pity !—Sir, where is the patience now, 


That you ſo oft have boaſted to retajn ? 


Edg. My tears begin to take his Re fo much, 
They'll mar my counterfeiting. L= de, 
Lear. The little dogs and all, 


Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heatt, ſon: they bark at me?, 


Eag. Tom will throw his head at them: —Avaunt, 
you curs! _ POE OY 
Be.thy mouth or black or white !, 
Tooth that poiſons if it bite; £ 
Maſtiff, grey-hound, mungril orim, 
Hound, or ſpaniel, . brache, or um; 3 


5 0 


Cry you mercy, I took you n a Join ut a. ] This i 1s a bre. | 


bial expreſſion. STEEVENS. 


the brothers in the tranſlation of the Menæchmni of Plautus, 1595: 
Here's an old maſtiff bitch ſtands barking at me, &c.“ 
© STEEveNs. 


I Be eby mouth or Lack or white,] To have the roof of the 


mouth black i is in ſome dogs a Proof that their breed is genuine. 


STEEVENS. 
3 


dogs. PoE. 
Sir T. 3 for hym reads on. Jonxzon, 


n 


„„ Oi 7M 00> md 


fee they bark at me.] The hint for this circumſtance 
wie have been taken from the pretended madneſs of one of 


brache or Hin, Ec. ] Names of eaten, forts of | 
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Or bohtail tike*, or trundle-tail *; 

Tom will make him weep and ws ; 
For, with throwing thus my head, 

Dogs leap the hatch, and all are fled. 


In Ben Jonſon's Bartholomeau Pair, 4 mag ſays,—** all the 
| lime-hounds of the city ſhould have drawn after you by the 
ſcent.” ——A limmer or leamer, a dog of the chace, was ſo called 
from the eam or leaſh in which he was held till he was let lip. 
I have this information from Caius de Canibys Britannicis.— 
So, in the book of Antient Tenures, by T. B. 1679, the words, 
« canes domini regis lifos,”! are tranſlated ** Leaſh hounds, ſuch 
as draw after a hurt deer in a lea, or liam.” 
Again, in the Muſes Elyſium, by Drayton : 
= My dog-hook at my belt, to which my Ham! 5 ty'd, FW 
Again: My hound then in my ham, &c.” 
Among the preſents ſent from James I. to the king and queer 
of Spain were, ** A cupple of Iyme-houndes of lngular — 
5 4 1 og Maſſinger's Ba/bful Lover ; 
| ſmell out 
„ Her footing like a 3 7 
The late Mr. Hawkins, in his notes to the Return ** Fan- 
naſſus, p. 237, ſays, that a rache is a dog that hunts by ſcent 
wilds beaſts, birds, and even fiſhes, and that the female of it is 
called a Brache: and in Magnificence, an ancient interlude or 
morality, by Felten ; printed by Raſlell, no date, is the follow» 
ing line: 
| IG. Here is a leyſhe of ratches to renne an hare.” 
STzEVEns. 
What! is here ſaid of a ache might perhaps be taken by Mr. 
Hawkins, from Holinſhed's De/cription of Scotland, p. 14, where 
the ſleuthound means a bloodhound. The females of all dogs 
were once called braches ; and Ulitius upon Gratius obſerves, | 
** Racha Saxonibus canem fignificabat unde Scoti hodie Rache 
Pre cans fœmina habent, quod Anglis eſt Brache,” ToLLeT., 
bobtail ike] Tik 1 is the Runic word for a little, or 
worthleſs dog; 
Are Mr. Robinſon” s dogs turn'd tiles with a wanion ?” 
| Witches of Lancaſter, 1634- STEEVENS. | 


"a —trundle-tail.) This ſort of dog is mentioned in 4 
Woman killed with Kindneſs, 1617 : 7 
your dogs are trundle-tails and curs.“ 


Fein, in The Booke of Hyptyng, &c. bl. 1, no date: | 
| 77 en dogs, We. e Argan 


Do | 
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Do de, de de. 7 Sefly, come, march to wakes and 
3 


And ane towns Poor Tom, * thy horn | 1s dry, 


Lear, 


7 Far come, &c.] Here is /e/fry again, which T take to be 
the French word ces pronounced cefſey, which was, I ſuppoſe, 
like ſome others in common uſe among us. It is an interjection 
enforcing ceſſation of any action, like, be quiet, have done. It 
feems to have been gradually corrupted into, %, ſo. Jonxsox. 
This word is wanting in the quarto: in the folio it is printed 


e.. It is difficult in this place to ſay what is meant by it. It 

 thould be remembered, that juſt before, Edgar had been calling 
on Be to come to him; and he may now with equal propriety 

invite 9% (perhaps a female name corrupted from Cecilia) to 


attend him to avates and fairs, Nor is it impoſſible but that 
this may be a part of ſome old ſong, and bas a, ſtood thus; 
Sify, come march to wakes, 
And fairs, and market towns. 

So, in Humer's Or Cs an ancient collection of fatires, ng 
date: 
Tomke 8% in love withal.” 
Again: My heart's deare blood, ſweet Sie is my en 
Tbere is another line in the character of Edgar which I am very 


confdent J have ſeen in an old ballad, viz. 


Through the ſharp haw-thorn blows the cold wit. 


| STEEVENS. 
Dr. Johnſon is ſurely right, in ſuppoſing that i 15 A cor- 


ruption of e, be quiet, ſtop, hold, let alone. It is ſo uſed 


by Chriſtofero Sly, the drunken Tinker, in The Tamin 


| S&reww, and by Edgar himſelf in a preceding ſcene “ Hohn, 
my boy, S; let him trot by.“ — But it does not ſeem equally 


clear that it has been corrupted into /o; ſo. Remarks. 


8 thy horn ig dry.) Men that begged under pretence 
of lunacy uſed formerly to carry a horn, and blow it through the 


{1 sets. JoRNSsOx. 
A born is at this day employed in many places i in the country 
as a cup for drinking, but anciently the uſe of it was much more 
general. Ty horn is dry, appears to be a proverbial expreſſion, 
introduced when a man has nothing further to offer, when he has 


faid all he had to ſay. Such a Shy; pipe s out, is a phraſe cur- 
rent in Ireland on the fame occaſion. 

I ſuppoſe Edgar to fpeak theſe words a/7 ae. Being quite weary 
of his Tom o' Bedlam's part, and finding himſelf unable to ſup- 


port it any longer, he ſays privately, *© —[ can no more: all 
my materials for e the character of Poor Tom are now 


exhauſted; 3 


e 
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Lear. Then let them anatomize Regan, ſee what 
breeds about her heart: Is there any cauſe in nature, 
that makes theſe hard hearts?—You, ſir, I entertain 
you for one of my hundred; only, 1 do not like the 
faſhion of your garments: “ you will ſay, they are 
Perſian attire ; but let them be chang'd. [To Edgar. 

Kent. Now, good my lord, lie here, and reſt 

awhile. „ ond | 
Lear. Make no noiſe, make no noiſe; draw the 
55 curtains: 
So, ſo, wy bg go to ſupper i the morning: So, 
o, ſo. 


Fool. nnen 
. LS Renter Gloſter. 8 
Glo. Come hither, friend: Where is the king my 


o UM 
Kent. Here, fir; but trouble him not, his wits are 
; gone. 1 . 


Glo, Good friend, I pr'ythee take him in thy arms; 
I have o' er- heard a plot of death upon him: 
There is a litter ready ; lay him in't, 3 
And drive toward Dover, friend, where thou ſhalt 
Both welcome and protection. Take up thy maſter: 
If thou ſhould'ſt dally half an hour, his life, 

With thine, and all that offer to defend him, 


exhauſted ; my horn is dry : i. e. has nothing more in it; and 
_ accordingly we have no more of his diſſembled madneſs till he 
meets his father in the next act, when he reſumes it for a ſpeech 
or two, but not without expreſſing the ſame diſlike of it that he 
expreſſes here, —I cannot daub it further,”  STzzvens. 
or will ſay they are Perfian;——) Alluding perhaps 
to Clytus refuſing the Perſian robes offered him by Alexander, 
„ „ LEES: STEEVENS. 
Aud I'll go to bed at noon.] Omitted in the quartos. 
e e | nnn. 


Stand , 


* ad r 


c a 
PP 


Thou muſt not ſtay behind. 
lo. Come, come, away. 
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Stand in aſſured loſs: Take up, take up *; + 
And follow me, that will to ſome proviſion. 
Give thee quick conduct, 87 

[Kent. * Oppreſſed nature fleeps :— 1 | 
This reſt might yet have balm'd + thy broken ſenſes, 
Which, if convenience will not allow, | 
Stand in hard cure. Come, help to bear thy maſter; 
I To the Fool. 


5 [ Exeunt, bearing off the king. 
 Manct Edgar. _ 
Edg. When we our betters ſee bearing our woes, 


* Take up, take ub. One of the quartos reads Take up the 
ting, &c. the other Take up te keep, Kc. STEEVENS, 


Offered nature fees.] Theſe two concluding 


| ſpeeches by Kent and Edgar, and which by no means ought to 
have been cut off, I have reſtored from the old quarto. The ſo- 


drawn equally 


to the ſtage, it is abſolutely neceſiary : for as Edgar is not de- 
Kened, in the conſtitution of the play, to attend the king to 
Dover; how abſurd would it look for a character of his import- 


Jiloquy of Edgar is extremely fine; and the ſentiments of it are 


ance to quit the ſcene without one word ſaid, or the leaſt inti. 


mation what we are to expect from him? TreoBaLD. 

- The hnes mferted from the quarto are in crotchets. The 
omiſſion of them in the folio is certainly faulty: yet I believe 
the folio is printed from Shakſpeare's lat reviſion, careleſsly and 


Haftily performed, with more thought of ſhortening the ſcenes, 
than of continuing the action. Jonnson. © 


4 


n brozen ſenſes,] The quarto, from whence this 


ſpeech is taken, leads, —thy broken firexws, Senſes is the con- 
jectural emendation of Theobald. ST EEVENS. 5 


Theobald mi ght have ſupported his emendation, by a paſſage 


in Macbeth 5 
466 


4 the innocent. ec, 
« Baim of hurt minds. FE er ae 
| Yet, I believe fz2ws was the author's word. The king's 


whole frame may well be ſuppoſed to have been greatly relaxed 


by the agitation of his mind; and Broten agrees better with 


| finexos than with /en/es. Nor is the former word likely to have 
been miſtaken either by the eye or the ear, for the latter. 


MaLons. 


We 
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from nature and the ſubject. Beſides, with regard 
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We ſcarcely think our miſeries our foes. 
Who alone ſuffers, ſuffers moſt i' the mind; 
Leaving free things, and happy ſhows, behind : 
But then the mind much ſufterance doth o'erſkip, 
When griet hath mates, and bearing fellowſhip. 
How light and portable my pain ſeems now, _ 
When that, which makes me bend, makes the king 
bow; 
He childed, as I father'd Tom; away: 
Mark the high noiſes; and thyſelf bewray *, 
When falſe opinion, whoſe wrong thoughtdefiles thee, 
Ia thy juſt proof, repeals, and reconciles thee. 
What will hap more to-night, ſafe ſcape the king! 


Lurk, Lurk. |-— _ [ Exif, 


. 
ww 


_ 
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5 — thing: —!] States clear from diſtreſs. unser. 
© But then the mind much ſuſterance doth o ert ip, 
When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowſhip. ] So, i in our 
author's Rape of Lucrece : 
And fellowſhip in woe doth woe aſſuage,” 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 
Or, if ſour woe delights in fellowſhip.— 
Solamen miſeris — habuiſſe 8 Auct. 
MALONR. 

7 Mark the high ker] ns) "Attend to the great events that 
are approaching, and make thyſelf known when that fal/e opinion 
now prevailing againſt thee ſhall, in conſequence of ju/# proof of 
thy integrity, revoke its erroneous ſentence, and recall thee to 
honour and reconciliation. JoHNnsS0ON. 
and thyſelf bewray,] Bewray, which at preſent has only 
a dirty meaning, anciently fignified to berray, to diſcover. In 
this ſenſe it is uſed by Spenſer; and in Promos and Caſſandra, 
1578: 


«© Well, to the king Andrugio now will hye, 
« Hap lyfe, hap death, his * to N 
Again, in the Spaniſh Tragedy: 
With ink e d kat blood began 1 in me.“ 
Again, in Lylly's Exdymion, 1591: | 
«© —leſt my head break, and fo : bewray my brains.“ 
STEEVENS. 


_. - 


s C E N E VI. 
G [ ofter's caſtle. 


Enter Cornwall, Regan, Goneril, Edmund, and Servants, 


Corn. Poſt ſpeedily to my lord your huſband ; they 
him this letter :—the army of France is landed — 
Seek out the traitor Gloſter. [Exeunt ſervants, 

Hang him inſtantly. 

Gon. Pluck out his eyes. 

Corn. Leave him to my diſpleaſure.— Edmund, 
keep you our ſiſter company; the revenges we are 
bound to take upon your traitorous father, are not 
fit for your beholding. Adviſe the duke, when you 
are going, to a molt feſtinate preparation ; we are 


bound to the like. Our poſts ſhall be ſwift, and 
intelligent betwixt us?. Farewel, dear liſter ; — 


farewel, ' my lord of Gloſter, 
| E iter 8 toward, 


How now ? Where” s the king! ? 


Stetv. My lord of Gloſter hath convey'd him hence: 


Some five or ſix and thirty of his Knights, 
Hot queſtriſts after him, met him at gate; 

Who, with ſome other of the lord's dependants, 
Are gone with him towards Dover; where they boaſt 
To have well- armed friends. | 


and intelligent betwixt 1 So, in a former ſcene: 
— and ſpeculations 
Intelligent of our ſtate. STEEVENS. 


y lord of Gloſter.] Meaning Edmund, newly- inveſted 


with his father's titles. The ſteward, ſpeaking immediately 
after, mentions the old earl by the ſame title. JonnsoN. 

* Hot queſtriſts after him, ——] A queftri/t is one who goes in 
ſearch or guet of another. Mr. Pope and fir T, Hanmer read 
ers. STEEVENS, | 


— > „ 5 Corn. 
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Corn. Get horſes for your miſtreſs. | 
Gon, Farewel, ſweet lord, and ſifter. 
[Exeunt Goneril, and Edmund. 


Gloſter, _ 

Pinion him like a thief, bring him bens us: 
Though well we may not paſs upon his life 
Without the form of juſtice; yet our power 
Shall do a courteſy to our wrath, which men 


traitor ? 


Enter Gloſter brought in by ſervants 


Reg. Ingrateful fox ! 'tis he. 
Corn. Bind faſt his“ _ arms, 


© 7. bough el] We may not paſs upon his ; ife, 
yet our pow'r 


to gratify, to comply with, Ti 0 paſs, i is to paſs a judicial ſen- 
tence. 33 


from Magna Charta 


ſuorum.““ 
It is common to moſt of our early writers. So, i in Acolaſtus, 


geants he hath played ; I do not now paſſe upon them.” Again, 
in If this be not a good Play, the Dewil is in It, 1612: A jury 


in hell. ' STEEVENS. 

+ —cerky.arms.] Dry, wither'd, huſky arms. Jon NSON. 
As Shakſpeare appears from other paſſages of this play to have 
had in his eye Biſhop Har/enet's Declaration of egregious Popiſh 
Impoſturet, &c. 1603, 4to, it is probable, that this vefy expreſſive, 


that very curious pamphlet. It would poſe all the cunning 
exorciſts, that are this day to be found, to teach an old corkze 
woman to-writhe, tumble, curvet, and fetch her morice gam- 
boles, as Martha Breſſier (one of the n mentioned! in * 


ee 1 ere | 


- 28 Olo. 


Corn. Edmund, farewel. — Go, ſeek the traitor 


May blame, but not controul. Who' s there? The 


Shall do a courteſy 10 our wrath. —] To do a cd} 13 


The original of the expreſſion, to pa/s on an one may be traced 


© —nec /uper eum e niſt per lege judicium parium 
a comedy, 1529: I do not nowe conſider the myſchievous pa- 


of brokers, impaneld, and deeply ſworn to paſſe on all villains - 


but. peculiar epithet, corky, Was ſuggeſted to him by a paſſage i = 


1 


Glo. What mean your graces Good my fr iends} 


25 8 * : * fg Pa Es „ 
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' You are my gueſts: do me no foul play, friends. 
Y Corn. Bind him, I ſay, | They bind Him. 
U ' Reg. Hard, hard: — O filthy traitor ! | 
bi _&7s, Unmerciful lady as you are, I am none. 
„ Corn. To this chair bind him: Villain, thou ſhalt 
[| find—— [Regau pluths his beard, 
1 


Glo. By the kind gods, tis moſt ignobly done 
To-pluck me by the bear)“ nina fs 


By the kind gods, ] We. are not to underſtand by this 
Y the gods in general, who are beneficent and kind to men; but 
that particular ſpecies of them called by the ancients di ho/pi- 
tales, kind gods. So, Plautus, in Pænulo- - wa 
„ Deum hoſpitalem ac teſſeram mecum fero.”” on 
This was a beautiful exclamation, as thoſe who inſulted the 
| ſpeaker were his gueſs, whom he had ha/þ:itably received into his 
Li / Houſe, But to ſay the truth, Shakſpeare never makes his people 
l ſwear at random. Of his propriety in this matter take the fol- 
#1 | lowing inſtances. In T. =. and Creſſida, Eneas, in an expoſ- 
= tulation with Diomede, ſwears 3y the hand of his mother Venus, 
as a covert reproof for Diomede's brutality in wounding the god- 

deſs of Beauty in the hand, and a ſectet intimation that he would 


revenge her injuries. In Coriolanus, when that hero is exaſ. Glofl 
perated at the fickle inconſtant tempef bf the multitude, he prese 
| ſwears by the clouds and again, when he meets his wife after a Ah. 


long ablence, by the jealous queen of heaven ; for Juno was ſup- 


oſed the aveng'reſs of conjugal infidelity. In Othello, the dou- 
ble Iago is made to ſwear by Janas. And in this very play of 


Lear, a Pagan, much given to judicial aſtrology, very conſo- 6. 
nantly to his charaQer, ſwears:  _ ; eas 

By all the operations of the orbs, _ 5 715 

By whom we do exiſt, and ceaſe 70 be, WARBURTON. it of 

By the kind gods, ] Shakſpeare hardly received any aſſiſt- For 

ance from mythology to furniſn out a proper oath for Gloſter; | Fe 

| Heopple always invoke their deities as they would Have them ſhew whic 

themſelves at particular times in their favour; and he accord- Wl « K 


ingly calls thoſe 4ind gods whom he would wiſh to find fo on this 

occaſion. He does ſo yet a ſecond time in this ſcene. Our own 
liturgy will ſufficiently evince the truth of my ſuppoſition, _ 

OY eo peed, = 

This is one of the many paſſages, in which Dr. Warburton 

ſuppoſes our author more critical and learned than he e 

5 e | | | | er 


\ 
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Reg. So white, and ſuch a traitor 
Glo. Naughty lady; | 
Theſe hairs, which thou doſt faviſk from my chin, 
Will quicken, and accuſe thee: I am your hoſt; 
With robbers” hands, 7 my hoſpitable favours 
You ſhould not ruffle thus. What will you do? 
Corn. Come, fir, what letters had you late from 
France? 
Reg. Be ſimple-anſwer'd, for we know the truth. 
Corn. And what confederacy have | cm with ne 
traitors i 
Late footed in the kingdom ! ? 
Reg. To whoſe hands have you' ſent this lunatie 
king? | 


Speak. _ 
Glo. I have a letter gueſſingly ſet down, 
Which came from one that's of a neutral heart, | | 

And not from one oppos'd. 

Corn. Cunning. 

Reg. And falſe, 

Corn. Where haſt thou ſent the - . 


Cloſter invokes the gods by the ſame epithet afterwards in | the 
1 ſcene, and Cordelia uſes alſo the ſame invocation in the 
Ich Act: 
„ Oh, you kind — 

1 Cure this great breach in his abuſed nature!” 

Monckx Maso. 

Will quicken —1 i. e. quicken into life. 
7 


Monck Mason. 
my hoſpitable . It is nonſenſe to underſtand 
it of wes kindneſſes, &. We ſhould read avoir, i. e viſage. | 
For they pluck*d him by the beard. WARBURTON. | 
Favours means the ſame as features, i. e. the different parts of 
my a face is compoſed: So, in Drayton's epiſtle from Matilda 
10 K. Job: 
„ Within the compaſs of man's face we ſee, 
How many ſorts of ſeveral Favours be.“ 
Again, in David & Bethſabe, 1599: | 
To daunt the /avoars of his lovely face.” STEEVENS. 
3 Be femplt- -anſavtrd, The old quarto reads, Be fimple 
anſibercr. —Either i 15 gon. ſenſe : ſmple means Plain. STEEVENS. 


N IX. a OO. op Glo, 


„ 


— MM 
— — — 


TE 
K — 


Pluck out his poor old eyes; nor thy fierce ſiſter 


Pe. IT am ty'd to io 1 80, 1 in 1 


This verb occurs in Spenſer's Faery Qucen, B. IV. c. ii: 
| And ſhields did ſhare, and mailes did raſb, and helme: | 


boar with his fangs. STEEvens. 


- * 


Again, in Pericles Prince of Tyre, 1609 : 


* . 3 
* A tins. 
* 
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Glo. To Dover. 
Reg. Wherefore to Dov = 


Waſt thou not charg'd at peril—— 


Corn. Wherefore to Dover? Let him firſt anſwer 
that. 


Glo, ? I'm ty'd to the ſtake, and I muſt Rand 


the courle. 
Reg. Wherefore to Dover? 
Glo. Becauſe I would not ſee thy cruel nails 


In his anointed fleſh ſtick boariſh fangs“. 
The ſea, with ſuch a ſtorm as his bare head 
In hell-black night endur'd, would have buoy'd up, 


And quench'd the ſtelled fires: : yet, poor old heart, 


He holp the heavens to rain ?. 


Tf wolves had at thy gate how! d * that ſtern time, 
Thou ſhould'ſt have ſaid, Good porter, turn we key ; 


„They have chain'd me to a fake; I cannot fly, 
* But, bear-like, I muſt ſtand the courſe.” STEEVEZNS. 
* —the courſe.] The running of the dogs upon me. Jon xsox. 
* —ſtick bearifo fangs.] The quartos read—raſp boariſh fangs. 


did hew.” 
Again, B. V. c. iii: 


KHKaſbing off hel mes, and ryving 1 unde 
To rab is the old hunting term for the ble made by a wild 


3 


to rain. 1 Thus the folio. The quartos read—to rage, 


STEEVENS. 
that ſtern tine, Thus the folio. Both the quartos 
read, —that dearn time. 


kgnifying lonely, ſolitary, melancholy, far from neighbours. 
So, in the Faliaut Scet | 


5 Of all thy joys the dearne and diſmal end.” 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. II. c. i: 
* They heard a rueful voice that dearnly cride.” 


4 


By many a dearue and painful pearch.“ Senta 


All 


Dearn is a north- country word, 


th 
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All cruels elſe 5 ſubſcrib'd: - But I ſhall fee __ 
The winged vengeance overtake ſuch children. 
Corn. 8 it ſhalt thou never F ellows, Dory the 
chair: 
Upon theſe eyes of thine I'll ſet my foot“. 
LG er is held down, while Cornwall treads out 
obne of his eyes. 
Gls. He, that will think to Bo till he be old, 
Give me ſome help: O cruel! O ye gods! 
Reg. One ſide will neck another; the other too. 
Corn, If you ſee vengeance.— 
Serv. Hold your hand, my lord: 
have ſerv'd you ever ſince I was a child; 
But better ſervice have I never done you, 
Than now to bid you hold. 
Reg. How now, you dog? 

Serv. If you did wear a beard upon your Chin, 
I'd ſhake it on this quarrel: What do you mean? 
Corn. My villain” 1 {| Draws, and runs at him. 

Serv. Nay, then come on, and take the chance of 

anger. [Fight ; Cornwall is wounded. 
Reg. Zo another ſervant. Give me thy ſword. — 

pealant ſtand up thus! 
| Comes behind, and kills him, 


— ——1 Yielded, ſubmitted to the neceſſity of 
the occaſion. JoHNSo Nx. 

* Upon theſe eyes, &c.] In Selimus, Emperor of the Turks, one 
of the ſons of Bajazet pulls out the eyes of an aga on the ſtage, 
and fays, 

« Yes thou ſhalt live, bot never ſee that ls... - 
" Wanting the tapers that ſhould give thee light.“ | 
[ulls out his eyes. 


Immediately after, his hands are cut off. I have introduced this 


paſſage to ſhew that Shakſpeare's drama was not more ſanguinary 
than that of his contemporaries. STEEVENS. 

In Marſton's Antonio and Mellida, p. ii. 1602. Piero? 8 tongue 
is torn out on the ſtage. M ALONE. 

7 My willain!] Villain is here perhaps uſed ! in its original 
ſenſe of one in ſervitude. Srzzvzxs. 
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Serv. O, I am lain My lord, you you have one 
eye left 
To Tee ſome miſchief on him: O! Dies. 
Corn, Leſt it ſee more, prevent it =O. Vile 
Jelly ! 


Where is thy luſtre now? [Treads the other out, 
Glo. All dark and comfortleſs.— Where's my ſon 


Edmund? — 1 


Edmund, enkindle all the ſparks of nature, 
To quit this horrid act. 
' Keg. Out, treacherous villain ! 
Thou call'ſt on him that hates thee + it was he 
That made the overture of thy treaſons to us; 
Who is too good to pity thee. 
Glo. O my follies ! 
Then Edgar was abus'd.— 
Kind gods, forgive me that, and proſper him! 
Reg. Go, thruſt him out at gates, and let him ſmell 
His way to Dover.—How is't, my lord? How look 
ou? 

Corn. Thavereceiv'd a wrt: Follow me, lady,— 
Turn out that eyeleſs villain throw this ſlave 
Upon the dunghill.—Regan, I bleed apace : 
Untimely comes this hurt: Give me your atm, 


[Exit Cornewal!, led by Regan ;—Servants lead | 


Glofter cut. 
Tf Serv. I'Il never care what wick cedneſs do; 
if this man come to good. 
_2d Serv. It ſhe live long, 


never care abbat wickedneſs 1 do,] This ſhort dialogue I 
have in ſerted from the old quarto, becauſe I think it full of na- 
ture. Servants could hardly fee ſuch a barbarity committed on 
their maſter, without. pity; and the vengeance that they preſume 
muſt overtake the actors of it, is a ſendiment and doctrine well 
worthy of the ſtage. 'THEOBALD. 


It is not neceflary to ſuppoſe them the fired 1 Gloſter; 


for Cornwall was oppoſed to extremity by his own ſervant. 
Jonxsox. | 


And, 


Th 
1599 
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And, in the end, meet the old courſe of death, 
Women will all turn monſters, 


1/t Serv. Let's follow the old earl, and get the 
Bedlam 


To lead him where he would; his roguiſh nes 
Allows itſelf to any thing. 


24 Serv. Go thou; P11 heed 9 ſome flax, and | 


whites of eggs, 
To apply to his bleeding face, Now, heaven help 
him! en e 


ACTIN. SCENE: t- 


An open country. 
Enter Edgar. 


Edg. Yet better thus, and known to be contemnꝰ d 
Than flill contemn'd and flatter d. To be worſt, 


The 


$ n PU Kc. ] This 1 15 ridiculed by Ben 


Jonſon, in The Caſe is alter'd, 1609: 


«c go, get a white of an egg, 3 a little tas, and 
cloſe the breaches of the head, it is the moſt conducible 
thing that can be.” STEEVENS. 


The Caſe is alter'd was written before the end of the year 


1599; but Ben Jonſon might have inſerted this ſneer at our au- 


thor, between the time of King Lear's appearance, and the pals 
lication of his own play in 1609. MaLonz. _- 

Let better thus, and known to be contemn'd,), The meani 
is, Jig better to be thus contemned, and known to. yourſelf to be 


contemned. Or perhaps there is an error, which may be recti- 
hed thus: 


Vet better thus the to be contemn'd.' 
When a man diveſts himſelf of his real character he feels no pain 


from contempt, becauſe he ſuppoſes it incurred only by a volun- 


tary diſguiſe which he can throw off at a I do not think 
may correction eee. JounsoN, 


M m 3 3 I cans, 
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The loweſt, and moſt dejected thing of fortune, L 
Stands ſtill in eſperance, lives not in fear“: 
The lamentable change is from the beſt ; 

The worſt returns to laughter. Welcome then, 
Thou unſubſtantial air, chat I embrace ! 

The wretch, that thou haſt blown unto the worſt, 
Owes nothing to thy blaſts But who comes here? 


na 


Enter Glaller, led by an old man. 


0 My father, poorly eg ? — World, world, O world! 
| But 


I cannot help thinking that this le ſhould be written 
thus; 

yet better thus eue to be contemn'd, 

Than ſtill contemn'd and flatter'd to be worſe, 
„ Ie 
The quarto edition has no ſtop after latter d. The firſt folio, 
which has a comma there, has a colon at the end of the line. 
The expreſſion in this ſpeech—oaves nothing to thy blaſts—(in 
a more learned writer) might ſeem to be copied from Virgi, 
Ba i o 
% Nos juvenem exanimum, et mil] jam ccœleſlibus ullis 
«© Debentem, vano mæſti comitamur honcre.” Ty RWHITT, 
* lives not in fear.] So in Milton's Par. Reg. B. III. 
„For where no hope is left, is left no fear.” STEEVEAS. 
3 .—I/ehome then,] The next two lines and a half are omit- 
ted 1 in the quartos. STEEVENS. | 
: ; World, world, O world ! 

But that thy ſtrange mutations make us hate 5550 The read. 
ing of this paſſage has been explained, but not ſatisfactorih. 
My explanation of the poet's ſentiment was, If the number 
of changes and vicifſitudes, which happen in life, did not make 
us wait, and hope for ſome turn of fortune for the better, v 
could never ſupport the thought of living to be old, on any othe 
terms.” And our duty, as human creatures, is piouſly incul 
cated in this reflection of the author. 1 read therefore, nale | 
| wait thee, THEOBALD. | 
- — 0 als; / 

But that thy range mutations makes us hate thee, 
| Life would not yield to age.} The. ſenſe of this obſcur 
paſſa e is, O world! ſo much are human minds captivated wit 
thy pleaſures, that were it not for thoſe ſueceſſive miſeries, ead 
worſe than the other, which overload the ſcenes of life, we ſhoul 
OE, 5 . e 


3 
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But that thy ſtrange mutations make us hate thee, 


Life would not yield to age. 
Old Man. O my good lord, I have been your te- 
nant, and your father's tenant, theſe fourſcore years, 
Glo. Away, get thee away; good friend, be gone: 
Thy comforts can do me no good at all, 
Thee they may hurt. 
Old Man. Alack, fir, you cannot ſee your way. 
Glo. I have no way, and therefore want no eyes; 
1 ſtumbled when I ſaw : Full oft 'tis ſeen, 
, Our mean ſecures us; and our meer defects 


never be willing to ſubmit to death, though the infirmities of 


old age would teach us to chuſe it as a proper aſylum. Beſides, 
by uninterrupted proſperity, which leaves the mind at eaſe, the 


body. would generally preſerve ſuch a ſtate of vigour as to bear 


p long againſt the decays of time. "Theſe are the two reaſons, 
1 ſuppoſe, why he ſaid, |; 
Life would not yield to age. . 


And how much the pleaſures of the body ct the mind's 


judgment, and the perturbations of the mind diſorder the body's 
frame, is known to all. WarBurToN, 
Yield to fignifies no more than give way to, fink under, in op- 


_ Poſition to the frugghing with, bearing up againſt the infirmities 


of age. HAN MER. 
: Our mean ſecures us 1 1 1. E. Moderate, mediocre condiĩ- 


tion. WARBURTON. 


Hanmer writes, by an eaſy change meanneſ; cares us. The 


two original editions have: „ 


Our meanes ſecures us. . 
I do not remember that ca is ever uſed as a ſubfantive for low 
fortune, Which is the ſenſe here required, nor for mediocrity, 
except in the phraſe, the golden mean, I ſuſpect the paſſage of 
corruption, and would either read: 

Our means ſeduce us: | 
Our powers of body or fortune FO us into evils. Or, 

Our maims ſecure us. 


That hurt or deprivation which makes us defenceleſs, proves our 


ſafeguard, This is very proper in Gloſter, newly maimed by 
the evulſion of his eyes. Joanson. 

There is ſurely no reaſon for alteration. Mean is here a ſub- 
ſtantive, and ſignifies a middle fate, as Dr. Warburton rightly 


interprets it. So again in the Merchant of Venice, “ it is no 


mean happineſs there fore to be ſeated in the nean. See more 


inggances 1 in Dr. CR s Dictionary. STEEVENS, 


n 5 Prove 
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Prove our commodities. O, dear ſon Edgar, 
The food of thy abuſed father s wrath | 
Might I bur live to ſee thee in my touch? 
I'd fay, I had eyes again! 
Old Man. How now ? Who's there ? 
Eds. [Aſide.] O gods! n Who! ist can * Jam at 
the 297 Je ? 
J am worſe than cer I was. 
Old Man. Tis poor mad Tom. 


Edg. ¶Aſide.] And worſe I may be yet: The vol 


is not, 
So Jong as we can ſay, 1 his is the worſt, 
Old Man. Fellow, where goeſt? 
Glo. Is it a beggar- man? 
Old Man. Madman and beggar too. 


Glo. He has ſome reaſon, elſe he could not beg. 


| 1˙ the laſt night's ſtorm I ſuch a fellow ſaw; 
Which made me think a man a worm : My ſon 
Came then into my mind; and yet my mind 


Was then ſcarce friends with him : 1 have wy 


more ſince: 
As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; HE 
T hey kill us for their ſport. | | : 


—— Jn thee in my touch.] So, in n another ſcene, Lee it 


. STEEVENS. 

whe is't can ſay, I am at the wer ? 
—— —5 pg worſt is not, 

80 long as we can ſay, This is the worſt. ] 


3. e. While we live; for while we yet continue to have a ſenſe of 


feeling, ſomething worſe than the preſent may ſtill happen. 


What occaſioned this reflection was bis rely ſaying in the be- 


innin of this ſcene, 
of : 1 To be worſt, : 
The loweſt, moſt dejected thing of fortune, xc. 
T he wretch, that thou haſt blown unto the worſt, Ec. 
| WARBURTON. 
ho 4s flies to wanton boys, are ae to the gods; 


They hill as for their ſport.] 


© Du nos quaſi pilas homines habent.”—Plaut. in. 


Prol. I. 22. | STEEVENS, 


\ 


265 
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Edg. How ſhould this be? | - 


Bad is the trade, that muſt play the fool to ſorrow, 


3 Ang'ring itſelf and others. E ide. Bleſs . 
maſter! 


85. 1, thar the milked fell 
Old Man. Ay, my lord. 


Glo. Then, pr'ythee, get thee gone: If, fir my ſake, 


Thou wilt o'ertake us, hence a mile or twain, 
I' the way to Dover, do it for ancient love; 
And bring ſome covering for this naked ſoul, 
Whom TI ll intreat to lead me. 

Old Man. Alack, lir,.he 1 is mad. 


Glo. Tis the times' plague, when madmen lead 


the blind: 


Do as I bid thee, or rather do thy pleaſure 5 
Above the reſt, be gone. 


01d Man. li bring him the beſt 'parrel that I have, 


Come on't what will. [Exit. 


Glo. Sirrah, naked fellow. 
Eag. Poor Tom's a-cold,—+T cannot daub it 


r : [4 Aſide, 
lo. Come hither, fellow. | 


Eds. [Afide.) And yet I muſt, _ 
-Bleſs thy ſweet eyes, they bleed: 
Glo. Know'ſt thou the way to Dover ? 


Eag. Both tile and gate, horſe-way and foot- path. 


Poor Tom hath been ſcar'd out of his good wits: 
Bleſs thee, good man's ſon, from the foul fiend! 


[Five fiends have been in poor Tom at once; of 


luſt, 


3 An g Bing —| Oxford editor and Dr. Waxburton. —Valg. 
Ag ring, Neid. Joh NSON. 


Ty in King Richard Ill: * _ 7 

<< So ſmooth he daub'd his vice with ſhew of virtue.” 
The quartos read, I cannot dance it further. STzEvens. 
Five fiends, 2 6.1 The reſt of this ſpeech is omitted in the 
folio. In Harſenet's Book, already quoted, p. 278, we have an 


extra from the account publiſhed * the exorciſts themſelves, 


viz. 


#3: 


J cannot daub it——] 1.e. Diſguiſe, WarBunToN. 
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luſt, as Obidicut; Hobbididance, prince of dumbneſs: 


Mahu, of ſtealing; Modo, of murder; and Flibber- 


tigibbet, of * mopping and mowing ; who ſince 7 poſ- 
ſeſſes 


viz. By commaundement of the exorciſt .., the devil in Ma. 
Mainy confeſſed his name to be Modu, and that he had beſides 
himſelf /eaver other. ſpiriis, and all of them captains, and of great 
fame.“ Then Edmundes (the exorciſt) began againe with great 
earneſtneſs, and all the company cried out, &c. . . . fo as both 
that wicked prince Modu and his company, might be caſt out.” 
This paſſage will account for five jiends having been in poor Tom 
at once. PERCY. | „%%% RO HELLO 
6 w—mopping and mowing ;] So in Beaumont and Fletcher's 

Pilgrim, Act IV. ſc. ii. 155 | 5 
| «« The devil in a fool's coat, is he turn'd innocent? 
«© What mops and mowes it makes,” —— 

See Vol. I. p. 63. WHALLET 


7 poſſeſſes chamber- mai ds and waiting-women.——] Shak. 


ſpeare has made Edgar, in his feigned diſtraction, frequently al- 
lude to a vile impoſture of ſome Engliſh jeſuits, at that time 
much the ſubject of converſation; the hiſtory of it having been 


Juſt then compoſed with great art and vigour of ſtile and compo- 


ſition by Dr. S. Harſenet, afterwards archbiſhop of York, by 
order of the privy-council, in a work intitled, 4 Declaration of 
egregious Popiſh Impoſtures to withdraw her Majeſty's Subjects from 
their Allegiance, &C. p: :&iſed by Edmunds, alias Weſton, a Je- 
Suit, aud divers Romiſh Prieſts his wicked Aſſeciates : printed 


1603, The impoſture was in ſubſtance this. While the Spa- 


niards were preparing their armado againſt England, the jeſuits 
were here buſy at work to promote it, by making converts : one 
method they employed was to diſpoſſeſs pretended demoniacs, by 
which artifice they made ſeveral hundred converts amongſt the 
common people. The principal ſcene of this farce was laid in 
the family of one Mr. Edmund Peckham, a Roman-catholic, 


where Marwood, a ſervant of Anthony Babington's (who was 


afterwards executed for treaſon) Trayford, an attendant upon 
Mr. Peckham, and Sarah and Friſwood Williams, and Anne 


Smith, three chambermaids in that family, came into the prieſt's 


hands for cure. But the diſcipline of the patients was ſo long 
and ſevere, and the prieſts ſo elate and careleſs with their ſucceſs, 
that the plot was diſcovered on the confeſſion of the parties con- 


cerned, and the contrivers of it deſervedly puniſhed. The five 
devils here mentioned, are the names of five of thoſe who were 


made to act in this farce upon the chamber-maids and waiting 
women; and they were generally ſo ridiculouſly nick-named, that 


HFarſnet 


S « r 


ſeſſes chamber-maids and waiting- women. So, bleſs 
thee, maſter . . 


Glo. Here, take this purſe, thou whom the heaven's 
plagues 

Have humbled to all ſtrokes: that I am wretched, 

Makes thee the happier :—Heavens, deal fo ftill ! 

Let the ſuperfluous, and luſt-dieted man, 

9 That ſlaves your ordinance, that will not fee - 
Becauſe he doth not feel, feel your power quickly; 

So diſtribution ſhould undo exceſs, e 


Har:net has one chapter on the ftrange names of their dewils; leſt, 
ſays he, meeting them otherwiſe by chance, you miſtake them for the 
names of tapfters or jugglers. WARBURTON, # 
The paſlage in crotchets is omitted in the folio, becauſe I ſup. 
poſe as the ſtory was forgotten, the jeſt was loſt, JoHhNSsN. 
s Let the ſuperfluous, —] Lear has before uttered the ſame ſen. 
timent, which indeed cannot be too ſtrongly impreſſed, though 
it may be too often repeated. JohN sx. 55 
_ 9 That ſlaves your ordinance,.——] Superfluous is here uſed for 
one living in abundance. But the next line is corrupt. The 
only ſenſe I know of, in which faves your ordinance can be un- 
derſtood, is when men employ the form or ſemblance of reli. 
ion to compaſs their ill defigns. But this will not do here. 
Gloſter is ſpeaking of ſuch who by an uninterrupted courſe of 
proſperity are grown wanton, and callous to the misfortunes of 
others; ſuch as thoſe who fearing no reverſe, light and neglect, 
and therefore. may be ſaid to brave the ordinance of heaven : 
which is certainly the right reading. And this is the ſecond time 
in which faves has, in this play, been read for 5rawes. 
Lies e 
The emendation is plauſible, yet I doubt whether it be right. 
The language of Shakſpeare is very licentious, and his words 
have often meanings remote from the proper and original uſe. 
To /lave or beſlave another is to treat him with terms of indig- 
nity : in a kindred ſenſe, to fave the ordinance, may be, to flight 
or ridicule. it. Joo. „ | . 
To ſlave an ordinance, is to treat it as a /lave, to make it ſub4 
ject to us, inſtead of acting in obedience to it. | 
So, in Heywood's Brazen Age, 1613: | 
none 175 W LD 
7 Could fave him like the Lydian Omphale.“ 
Again, in 4 New Way to pay old Debts, by Maſlinger : 
that faves me to his will.” STEEVENS. 


And 
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And each man have enough —Dof thou 1 
Dover? 

Edg. Ay, maſter. 

Glo. There is a cliff, whoſe i high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined” deep: 
Bring me but to the very brim of it 1 
And I'll repair the miſery thou doſt 8 
With ſomething rich about me: from that place 
I ſhall no leading need. | 
Eg. Give me thy arm; | 15 | 
Poor Tom ſhall lead the. [ Exeunt, 


s & E N K . 
The duke of Albany's palace. 
Enter Goneril, and Edmund. 
Gon, Welcome, my lord : 1 marvel, *our mild 
| huſband 


Not met us on the way —Now: where's your makers : 


Enter Steward. 


Stew. Madam, within; 5 never man ſo chang d; 
I told him of the army that was landed; 
He {mild at it: I told him, you were coming; 


His anſwer was, The worſe : Of Gloſter's treachery, 


And of the loyal ſervice of his ſon, 
When I infarm'd him, then he call'd me ſot; 
And told me, I had turn'd the wrong fide out 


What moſt he ſhould diſlike, ſeems Pleaſant to him; 


What like, offenſive. 


8 our mild huſoand ] It muſt be remembered that Albany. | 
the huſband of Goneril, diſliked, in the end of the firſt act, the 


ſcheme of ne and ingratitude, Jounson, 


Cen, 
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Gon. Then ſhal? you go no Farther, [To Edmund. 
It is the cowiſh terror of his ſpirit, 
That dares not undertake : he'll not feel wrongs, 
Which tie him to an anſwer: Our wiſhes, on the way, 
May prove effects. Back, Edmund, to my brother; 
Haſten his muſters, and conduct his powers: 
[ muſt change arms at home, and give the diſtaff 
Into my huſband's hands. This truſty ſervant 
Shall paſs between us : ere long you are like to hear, 
If you dare venture in your own behalf, 
A miſtreſſes command. Wear this ; ſpare ſpeech ; 

Giving @ favour, 

+ Decline your head : this kiſs, if it durſt - ne 
Would ſtretch thy ſpirits up into the air ;— 
_ Conceive, and fare thee well. 

Edam. Yours in the ranks of death. TE, 

Gon. My moſt dear Gloſter! [| Exit Edmund. 
O, the difference of man, and man A tho 
To thee a woman's ſervices are due; 
* My fool Oy my body. 


2 


our wiſhes, on the way, 
May prove effects.— 


1 believe the meaning of the 1 to be this : © What we - 


wiſh, before our march is at an end, may be brought to happen, 


1. 6. the murder or diſpatch of her hufband.—0On the way, hows. 


ever, may be equivalent to the expreſſion we now uſe, viz. By 
the way, or By the by, i. e. en paſſant. STEEVENS. 


The wiſhes we have formed and communicated to each aber, 


on-our journey may be carried into effect. Moxck Masox. 
I muſt change arms, &c.] Thus the quartos. The folio 
reads change names. STEEVENS., 
+ Decline your head : this hiſs, if it durſ ſpear, 
Would ftretch thy ſpirits up into the gir.] | 
She bids him decline his head, that ſhe might give him a kiſs 
(the ſteward being preſent) and that it mage appear only to him 
as a whiſper. STEEVENS. 
O, the difference of man and man | / ] Omitted 3 in the quaptos. 
SEE VENS. 
My fool uſurps my body. ] One of the quartos reads : 
My foot uſurps my Head; the other, 
My foot RE? my both, STEEVENS. 
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Stew. Madam, here comes my lord. 


Enter Albany. 


Gon. I have been worth the whiſtle. 

Alb. O Goneril! 
You are not worth the duſt which the rude wind 
Blows in your face, —* I fear your diſpoſition : 
That nature, which contemns its origin, 
Cannot be border'd certain in itſelf ; 
She that herſelf will ſliver and branch 
From her maternal ſap, perforce muſt wither, 


And 


7 J have Been worth the «whiſtle. 1 This Arden is a reproach 
to Albany for having neglected her; zhough you diſregard me 


thus, I have been worth the whiſtle, 4 have found one that thinks _ 


axe worth calling. Jon xsox. 


This expreſſion is proverbial one. Heywood i in one of * his 


dialogues, conſiſting entirely of proverbs, fays : 
It is a poor dog that is not worth the whiſtling.” 
Goneril's meaning ſeems to be—There was à time when you 
ewauld hawe thought me worth the calling to you; reproaching him 


for not having ſummoned her to conſult with on the preſent cri- 


"ical accafion. STEEVENS. 


by [ fear your diſpoſe tion ] Theſe and the ſpeech en- 


ſaing are in the edition of 1608, and are but neceſſary to explain 
the reaſons of the deteſtation which Albany here expreſſes to his 
wife. Pope. 

9 Cannot be border'd certain 
bounds that nature preſcribes. Wardoavon, 

She that herſelf will ſhiver and diſbranch,] Thus all the edi- 


tions, but the old quarto, that reads liver, which is right. 


Shiver means to ſhake or fly a- pieces into Flinters. As he ys 
afterwards : 
| Thou'd'ſt h like an egg. 
But ſtiver ſignifies to tear off or diſbranch. So, in Aan 7 
| {lips of yew 
Sliver'd in the moon's eclipſe. Warnynron. 

2 From her material /ap,,—) Thus all the editions till Mr. 
Theobald's, who alters material to maternal; and for theſe wiſe 
reaſons: Material /ap (ſays he) T1 own is a phraſe that I do not 


underſtand. The mother-tree is the true technical term, and confi- 


Dk ering our aucb had Aa. Juſt * That nature, which con- 


2 | 


-] G for within the 
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* And come to deadly uſe. 
Gon. No more; the text is fooliſh. 
Alb. Wiſdom and goodneſs to the vile ſeem vile : 


Filths ſavour but themſelves. What have you done? 


Tygers, not daughters, what have you perform'd ? 
A father, and a gracious aged man, 5 


temns its origin, there is no room to queſtion but he awrote, From 
her maternal ſap. And to prove that we may ſay maternal ſap, 
he gives many authorities from the claſſics, and ſays he could 
produce more, where words equivalent to maternal flock are uſed ; 
which is quite another thing as we ſhall now ſee, In making 
his emendation, the editor did not coniider the difference be- 
tween material ſap, and material body, or trunk or ſtock : the 


latter expreſſion being indeed not fo well; material being a pro- 
perer epithet for body. But the firſt is right; and we ſhould ſay, 
material ſap, not maternal, For material ſap ſignifies that where- 


by a branch is nouriſhed, and increaſes in bulk by freſh acceſ- 


hon of matter. On which account material is elegant. Indeed 


ſap when applied to the whole tree, might be called maternal, 
but could not be ſo when applied to a branch only. For though 
ſap might, in ſome ſenſe, be ſaid to be maternal to the tree, 
yet it is the tree that is maternal to the branch, and not the ap: 


but here the epithet is applied to the branch. From all this we 


conclude that the old reading is the true. But what if, after all, 
material was uſed by the writers of theſe times in the very ſenſe 
of maternal ? It would ſeem ſo by the title of an old Engliſh 
tranſlation of Froiſſart's Chronicle, which runs in theſe words, 
Syr Fohn Froiſſart's Chronicle, tranſlated out of Frenche into our 
material Engliſh Tongue by John Boucbier, printed 1525. 


WARBURTON, 


Had Dr. Warburton examined the laſt as well as the firſt 


page of this book, he would have found that material was only 
a printer's error. . „ | 
Il ſuppoſe no reader doubts but the word ſhould be maternal. 


Dr. Warburton has taken great pains without much ſucceſs, and 
indeed without much exactneſs of attention, to prove that aterial 


has a more proper ſenſe than maternal, and yet ſeemed glad at 
laſt to infer from an apparent error of another preſs that material 
and maternal meant the ſame. Jounson,  _ 
And come to deadly uſe.] Alluding to the / that witches 
and inchanters are ſaid to make of quit her d branches in their charms. 
A fine inſinuation in the ſpeaker, that ſhe was ready for the moſt 
unnatural miſchief, and a preparative of the poet to her plotting 
with the baſtard againſt her huſband's life, WaRBZURTOxNö. 
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Whoſe reverence the head- lugg'd bear would lick 4, 
Moſt barbarous, molt degenerate! have you madded. 
Could my good brother ſuffer you to do it? 
A man, a prince, by him ſo benefited ? 
If that the heavens do not their viſible ſpirits 
Send quickly down to tame theſe vile offences, 
*Twill come, humanity mult perforce prey on 
Itſelf, like monſters of the deep *, 

Gon. Milk-liver'd man! 
That bear'ſt a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs 
Who haſt not in thy brows an eye diſcerning 
Thine honour from thy ſuffering ; * that not know'ſt, 
Fools do thoſe villains pity, who are puniſh'd 


Ere they have done their mUGRIEt, | Where' s thy 


drum? 
France ſpreads his banners in our noiſeleſs land} 
With plumed helm thy ſlayer begins threats ; 
Whilſt thou, a moral fool, ſit'ſt ſill, and oy lt. 
Alack ! why does he ſo? 

Alb. See thyſelf, devil! 
Proper deformity ſeems not in the fiend 
So horrid, as in woman, 


Gon. 0 vain fool! 


Alb, 3 Thou changed and ſelF-cover'd thing, for 


wanne, 5 
Be- 


9 avould lick.) This line, which had 1080 omitted by all 


my predeceſſors, IL have reſtored from the quartos. STEEVENS. 


5 —like monſters of the deep.) Fiſhes are the only animals that 


are known to prey upon their own ſpecies.  Jonnson, 

© that not, &c.] The reſt of this ſpeech is omitted in the 
folio. STEEVENSs. | 
Proper deſormity ] i. e. Diabolic qualities appear not ſo 
horrid in the devil to whom they belong, as in woman who uns 


naturally aſſumes them; WarBuRTON. 
* Thou changed, and ſelf.cover'd thing, — ] Of theſe lines there 
is but one copy, and the editors are forced * 8 ö 


They have publiſhed this line thus; 
Thou chang'd, and /H converted thing; 


4 


To but 


Be-monſter not thy feature. Were it my fitneſs 
To let theſe hands obey my blood, 

They are apt enough to diſlocate and tear | 
Thy fleſh and bones: —Howe'er thou art a "My 
A womad's ſhape doth ſhield thee. 


Gon, Marry, your ranged now \ ay 


Enter Meſſenger. 3 
Alb. What news ? 


My. O, my good lord, the duke of Cornwall's 


dead; 
Slain by his ſervant, going to put out 
The other eye of Gloſter. 

Ab. Gloſter's eyes! | 
Mg. A ſervant that he bred, chrill'd with remorſe, 
Oppos'd againſt the act, bending his ſword | 
To his great maſter ; who, thereat enrag d, 
Flew on him, and amongſt them fell'd him dead: 
But not without that harmful ſtroke, which ſiace 
Hath pluck'd him after... 

Alb. This ſhews you are above, 

You juſticers, that theſe our nether crimes 
So ſpeedily can venge But, 0 1 Gloſter! 
Loſt he His other eye! 3 


% 


butT cannot but think that * 2 Gu the author meant, thou 
that haſt di/ewi/ed nature by wickedneſs ; an that haſt bid the 


woman under the fiend. Jonxs x. 


This and the next ſpeech are omitted in the hat STEBVENS. 


The following words bemonſ/ter not thy nature, ſeem rather to 


ſupport the reading of the former editors, which Was ſel fcon- 


verted: and a thought ſomewhat ſimilar, occurs in Fleicher's 
play of 7. he Captain, where the fathet ſays to Lelia: 
| © ——— h, good God! 
66 To what an impudence, thou wretched woman, 
<6 _Haſt thou «oF thyſelf * 
Moncs Mason. 
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Meſ. Both, both, my lord. — 

This letter, madam, craves a Deny anſwer ; | 
*Tis from your ſiſter. 

Gon. [ Afide.] ? One way I like this well; 
But being widow, and my Gloſter with her, 
May all the building in my fancy pluck 

n my hateful life: Another way, 
Ugo news is not fo tart.— I'll read, and anſwer. 


. "ok 

Alb. Where was his ſon, when they did _ * K 
Bd + 

Meſ. Come with my lady hither. W 

Alb. He is :.vc here. | In 


Meſ. No, my good lord; I met him back again, T 
Alb. Knows he the wickedneſs? _ 
Mef. Ys my good lord; twas he inform'd againſt 
im; 
And quit the houſe on pocpotk, that their puniſhmen —_ 
Might have the freer courſe, T 
Alb. Gloſter, I live 
To thank thee for the love thou mex; alt the ns 
And to revenge thine eyes.—Come hither, friend; 
Tell me what more thou knoweſt. Fr [Exeunt. 


1. 


9 Or 


9 One way, I like this ell; ;] Goneril's plan was to poiſon 
her fiſter—to marry Edmund—to murder Albany—and to get 
poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom; as the death of Cornwall faci- 
Rasse the laſt part of her ſcheme ſhe was pleaſed at it; but W 
_ diſliked it, as it put it in the power of her her to N Ed- 3 
mund. Mox cr Masox. 


KING LEAR 8 


SCENE III. 
oboe Fog Ve French camp, 40 Dover. 
Enter Kent, and 4 Gentleman. 


Kent. Why the King of F rance is fo faddenly 
gone back | 
Know you the reaſorl? 
Gent. Something he jet imperfect i in the ſtate; 
Which ſince his coming forth is thought of ; which 
Imports to the kingdom ſo much fear and danger, 
That his perſonal return was moſt requir 'd and ne- 
r 
Kent. Who hath he left behind him general! po 
Gent. The marefchal of France, Monſieur le Fer, 
Kent. Did your letters pierce the queen 
To any demonſtration of grief ? 
Gent. Ay, fir; ſhe took them, read them i in my 
preſence; 
And now and then an ample tear ril'd down 
Her delicate cheek : it ſeem'd, ſhe was a queen 
| Over her paſſion ; who, moſt rebel- -like, 
Sought to be king o'er her. 
Kent. O, then it mov'd her. 


Gent. Not to a rage : patience and gener ſtrove 


Who ſhould expreſs her ko You have ſeen 


% Scene III, ] This . left out in all tha common books, is 
reſtored from the old edition ; it being manifeſtly of Shakſpeare's 
writing, and neceſſary to continue the ſtory of Cordelia, whoſe 
behaviour is here moſt beautifully painted. Pork. 

The ſcene ſeems to have been left out only to ſhorten the play, 
and is neceſſary to continue the action. It is extant only in the 

quarto, being omitted in the firſt folio. I have therefore 1 it 
between crotchets. JoHNnsoN. . 

22 Gentleman.| The gentleman whom he ſent i in the 
arne act with letters to Cordelia, e 
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Sunſhine and rain at once: ? her ſmiles and tears 
Were like a better day. Thoſe happy ſmiles *, 
That play'd on her ripe lip, ſeem'd not to know 
What N were in her eyes; which OO thence, 


4 2er ſmiles and tears 
. Were Tike a better day. ] 
It is plain, we ſhould read, a wetter May. — 
1. e. A ſpring ſeaſon wetter an ordinary. WakBURTox. 
The thought is taken from Sidney” S Arcadia, p. 244. Her 
tears came dropping down like rain in ſunſhine.“ Cordelia's be. 
haviour on this occaſion. is apparently copied from Pholoclea's. 
'The ſame book, in another place, ſays, —*< that her tears fol. 
| lowed one another like a precious rope of pearl. The quartos 
read, — a better e may be an accidental inverſion of 
the 4. | 
A better FEY however, is the 37% day, and the beſt day is a day 
moſt favourable to the productions of the earth. Such are the 
days in which there 1s a due mixture of rain and ſunſhine, © 
It muſt be obſerved that the comparative is ufed by Milton and 
others, inſtead of the pœſtive and Juperlative, as me as by Shak. 
1 himſelf, in the play before us: 
s «© The /afer ſenſe will ne'er accommodate. 
Its maſter thus.“ 
Again, in Macbeth : 


*. —it hath cow'd my Setter part of man,” 


Again, 


cc 


Go not my horſe the better.? 
Mr. Pope makes no ſcruple to ſay of Achilles, that: 
The Pelian javelin in his Setter hand RE 
„ Shot trembling rays, &.“ | 
1. e. his bet hand, his right. STEEVENS. 
Doth not Dr. Warburton's alteration infer that Cordelia“ s ſor- 
row was ſuperior to her patience ? But it ſeem'd that ſhe was a 
queen over her paſſion ; and the ſmiles on her lip appeared not to 
| know that tears were in her eyes. Her ſmiles and tears were like 
a better day, or like a better May, may ſignify that they were 
like ſuch a ſeaſon where ſunſhine prevailed over rain. 80 in Al}; 
well that ends Well, Act V. ſc. iii. we fee in the king Junſbire | 
| and hail at once, but to the brighteſt beams diſtracted clouds give 
way : the time 1s fair again, and he 1 15 likea day of ſeaſon,” Ke. 1 
| better day. FoLLET. - 
ſmiles, The quartos oa ne Thit may be a dimi- | 
nutive of Shakſpeare 5 — STEEVEN 1 | 


. 
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As pearls from diamonds dropt* In brief, forrow 
Would be a rarity molt beloy'd, if all 
Could ſo become it, 
Kent. Made ſhe no verkal queſtion 'Þ 
Gent. Ves; once, or twice, ſhe heav'd che name of 
father 
Pantingly forth, as if it preſs'd her hearts A8 
Ey g Sifters ! | ters !—Shame of ladies | A ers! 
Kent. ! father ! ſiſters | M bal 2 1 the PIE: = the. 
| night? 
Let pity not be believed !|—There ſhe ſhook: - 
The holy water from her heavenly eyes, | 
And clamour n her: then er ſhe ftarted | 


To 


= 5 Na Ae 3 A fimilar MAINE: to this 
of Shakſpeare, occurs in Middleton's Game at bet 1625 
the holy dew lies like a pear! 7 
_ ©© Dropt from the opening eye-lids W the morn 
Upon the baſhful roſe.” ?“ | 
Milton has tranſplanted this image into his 8 5 
Under the opening eye-lids of the morn. . 
SIA ENS. 

7 Made ſhe no verbal queſtion ?] Dr. Warburton would ſub- 
ſtitute 4 %, from the Latin que/tus, i. e. complaint: becauſe, 
ſays he, what kind of e could ſhe make but verbal ? 

STEEVENS. 

I do not ſee the i impropriety of verbal queſtion : ſuch pleonaſms 
are common. So we ſay, my ears have heard, my eyes have be- 
held. Beſides, where is the word gueſt to be found ? Jouxsov. 

Made ſhe no verbal queſtion ?] Means only, Did ſhe enter into 
no converſation with you ? In this ſenſe our poet frequently uſes 
the word gue/tion, and not ſimply as the act of iaterrogation. Did 
ſhe give you to underſtand her meaning by words as well as by the 
foregoing external teſtimonies of ſorrow ? 

So, in APs Well that ends Well : 0 
che told me 5 
1 „ a ſweet verbal brief, &c.” STEEVENS. _ 
Let pity not be beliew'd!] we. Let not ſuch a thing as pity 
be ſuppoſed to exiſt ! Thus the old copies 3 ; but the n edi - 
tors have hitherto read, 
Let pity not believe it! - STEVENS. 5 bl 

9 And clameurs- bet Fee] It is not i n but Shak- 

ſpeare might have formed this fine picture of Cordelia's agony | 
N n 3 5 5 from 


A. 


* 
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To deal with grief alone. 


Kent. It is the ſtars, 
The ſtars above us, govern our conditions; ; 
Elfe one ſelf mate and mate could not bowie 
Such different iſſues, You ſpoke not with her ſince} 
Gent. No. | 
Kent. Was this before the king retor wd? 
Gent. No, Hocke, 
Kent. Well, ſir; The poor diſtreſſed Lear is i the 
town; 
Who ſometimes, in his Petter tune, remembers 


What we are come about, and by no means 
Will yield to ſee his daughter. 


Cn. Why, good fire | 
Kent. A ſovereign ſhame ſo elbows him; his own 
th unkindneſs, e 
That ſtrippꝰd her from his Kasche, turn'd her 


To foreign caſualties, gave her dear rights 


To his dog-hearted daughters,—* theſe things ſting 
His mind fo venomouſly, that burning ſhame 
Detains him from Cordelia. 
Cent. Alack, poor gentleman! rg 
Kent. Of Albany” Sand Cornwall's poyers you heard 
e 
Gent. Tis ſo; they are afoot. 


L from holy writ, in the conduct of Joſeph; VA being no 1 
able to reſtrain the vehemence of his affection, commanded all 


his retinue from his preſence; and then wept aloud, and diſ- 


covered himſelf to his brethren. TuzopaLD. | 


Clamour moiften'd her;] that is, ber out-cries Were accompanied 
auith tears. JOUNSOV, 19 


of one ſelf mate and mate] The ſame huſband and the 


ſame wife. Jonnson. 


2255 theſe things fling him 6 
80 wenomouſly, that burning ſhame] 


T he metaphor is here preſerved with great knowledge of na- 


ture. The venom of poiſonous animals being a high cauſtic falt, 
that has all the effect of fre upon the part. WarBuRTON. 
3 'T 7s /o they are a-foot.] Dr. Warburton thinks it neceſſary to 


: read, 'tis is ſaid ; but the ſenſe 1 is of ; So UE 7s that they are on foot. 


RO 
Kent. 
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Kent. Well, fir, I'll bring you to our maſter Lear, 
And leave you to attend him: ſome dear cauſe - 
Will in concealment. wrap me up awhile ; | 

When I am known aright, you ſhall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. 1 pray you, go 
Along with me. LExeunt. 


9 


$ 0 E N E IV. 
4 tent in he camp, at Dover. | 


Enter Cer ai, Phyjic tcian, and Soldiers 


Cor. Alack, * tis he; why, he was met. even now 
As mad as the vex'd ſea: ſinging aloud ; 
Crown'd with rank: fumiter, and furrow weeds, | 
+ With harlocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers, - 
Darnel 5, all the idle weeds that grow . | 
In our ſuſtaining corn.—A century ſend forth; 
Search every acre in the high- grown field, 
And bring him to our Mere WR can man's wiſ⸗ 

1 dom 1 ; 

In the reſtoring his bereaved ſenſe ? 
He, that helps "him, take all my. outward worth. 


* With e e Kc. 1 1 do not remember any fach | 
plant as a hardock, but one of the moſt common weeds is a Bur- 
dock, which I believe ſhould be read here ; and {o Hanmer reads. 
___Jonnson, 
Hardacks ſhould be harlcks. Thus Drayton in one of his 
Eclogues- | | 
5" The honey-ſuckle, the burke, 
“ The lilly, and the lady-ſmocke, &c.” p. ARMEE R. 
In Markham, of Hor/es, 1 595» a burdock leaf is mentioned, 
% burdock or charlocł may be uſed,” STEEvEns. 
5 Darnel, according ta Gerard, is the moft hurtful of weeds 
among corn. It is mentioned is The Witches of Lancaſpire, 1034: 
„That cockle, darnel, poppy wild, 
"308 « May cha ja grain, &c.“ STEEVENS, 


C Ph. 
2 . 


— 
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„. There! is means, madam: 

FO iter nurfe of nature is repoſe, 
The which he lacks; that to provoke in him, 
Are many fimples operative; whoſe POS 
Will cloſe the eye df anguifh. 

Cor. All bleſt ſecrets, 9 | 
All you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears] ber aidant, and remediate, 
In the good man's. diſtreſs Seele ſeek for him; 
Leſt his ungovern'd rage diſſolve the life 
That wants * the means to Nik. 


e Enter a fare, 


The Britiſh 256 555 are  tiarching Miber herd. 


Cor. *Tis known before; our preparation ſtands 
In exp ectation of them. 0 dear father, 
It is ys buſineſs that I go about; N 
Therefore great Francde 8 


My mourning, 4nd ” important tears, hath pied, 
3 No blown ambition doth our arms incite, _ 


Bur love, dear love, and our ag'd father” s right: 
Soon may: 1 87 87 and ſee him! n , [Exeunt. 
be means fe lead i] The reaſon which head wie i it. 


Jonhxsox. 


89 — FAO IO a] In other places of this author for 
importimate.. JO; EF 6] 


The folio reads, 7mportuned. Santis; 


e blown ambition] No inflated, no ſwelling pride, 
Beza on the Spaniſh armada: 
Quam bene te ambitio merfit vaniſſima, verku}: 
Et tumidos tumidæ vos ſuperaſtis aquz.”” JonxNsOx. 


In the Mad Lower of Beaumont and Fletcher, che fame epi- 
ther | 18 giv en to ambition. 


Again, in the Li!tle French Lay er e 
bs. come with no blown ſpirit to abuse; you. gk 


| STEEVENs, 


SCENE 


ee pn I od; 


* L E A R. 43 


8 c E N E v. 
* Regant's palace. IT 
Enter Regan, and Steward. 


Reg. But are my brother's powers fer forch? 

Stew. Ay, madam. 

Reg. Himfelf in perſon there? 

Stew. Madam, with much ado: 

Your ſiſter is the better ſoldier. _ 

Reg. Lord Edmund Toke. not with 9 Kms lady a at 
- . home?.... va 

Stew. No, madam. _ 


Reg. What might import my ſiſter J letter: to bim 2 


See. I know f not, lady.” 


Reg. Faith, he is poſted hence on e801 matter. 


It was great ignorance, Gloſter's eyes being out, 
To let him live; where he arrives, he moves 
All hearts againſt us : Edmund, I think, is "Go 
In pity of his miſery, to diſpatch 
His nighted life; moreover, to deſeryß 
The ſtrength o the A an 
Stew, I muſt needs after 0 madam, with my 
-» lerfers...: 
Reg. Our troops ſet forth to- -morrow; ſtay with us; 
The ways are dangerous. 
Stew. I may. not, madam ; 
My lady charg'd my duty in this Wa 2 
Reg. Why ſhould ſhe write to Edmund ? —_ 
not you 


* 


Goren not only converſes with Lord Edmund, in the Stew- 
ard's preſence, but prevents him from ſpeaking to, or even ſee- 
ing her huſband. Remarks. 

Hic nighted % ;] i. e. His life made dark as night, by the 
extinktion of his eyes. STEEVENS. 
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your lady] The folio reads, - your led and rightly. 4 
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Tranſport her purpoſes bs word ? Belike, 
Something know not what—I'Il love thee much, 
Let me unſeal the letter, 


Stew. Madam, I had rather- 


Reg. I know, your lady does not love her knilband; 
I am ſure of that: and, at her late being here, 


She gave ſtrange ilings, and moſt ſpeaking looks 
To noble Edmund: I know, dau df of her boſom. 


Stew. I, madam ?. 


Reg. 1 ſpeak i in underſtanding; you are, I know i it: 


Therefore, .I do adviſe Jou, take this note: 0 


Fei me 9 &C. J I Ba not well why Shakfpeare gives 
the ſteward, who is a mere factor of wickednefs, fo much fidelity, 


He now refuſes the letter; ; and afterwards, when he is dying, 


thinks only how it may be ately: delivered. Jo NSW. 

bSbe gave ftrange œiliads, 

nificant glance of the eye. 

Greene, in his Diſputation N 4 Hr and She Coney-catcher, 

1 1592: : e of FL amorous ane, imirking ocilia des, 8 
STEEVENS. | 

C ere 5 1 477 you, take this note J Note means in this 


place not a letter, but a mark. 1 herefore Herde What 1 oped 


laying. JOHNSON, | 
T herefort, 4 do addiſe von, als his note? 
My lord is dead; Edmund and I have belt; * 
ud more convenient is he for my. hand, 
an for your lady's. You may rather 5 more. 
 #f you do find him, pray you give him this; 
Ard when your miſtreſs hears thus much from you, 
I pray, deſire her call her wiſdom to her.] 


This paſlage, by a word's being left out, and a word i f 


and a full Pop put where there ſhould be but a comma, has led 


all our editors into a very great miſtake ; as will, I hope, appear, 


when we proceed a little: further 1 in the ſame play. The emen- 
dation | 15 as follows : 
Therefore I do adviſe you, * tale note of thit 13 5 
My lord is dead, &c. | 


If you ſo find him, pray you give bis this » 


i. 25 This anſwer by 1 word of e I he ig not fo re- 


*The like 3 T wwelfth Night, Aa II. ſo. iv.— Sjr Toby: Chats 


lenge me the duke's youth, to bght with him; hurt him in eleven places; my 
niece ſhall take note ot it.“ | 


oof 
» W-:: 


—] Ocillade, Fr, a call, or lig- 


gardful | 


My lord | is dead ; Edmund and I have talk'd ; 
And more convenient is he for my hand, 

Than for your lady's :—* You may gather more. 
If you do find him, pray you, give him this; 

and when your miſtreſs hears thus much from you, 
I pray, deſire her call her wiſdom to her. 

So, fare you well. 5 
If you do chance to hear of that blind traitor, 95 
Prefermens falls on him that cuts him off. 


Stew.yWould I could meet him, madam! 1 would 4 


ſhew 
» What party I do follow, . . 
Reg. Fare thee well, 5 LExeunt. 


gardful of conſiſtency as they ought to have ky ran away with | 


the thought that. Regan delivered a letter to the ſteward ; whereas 
ſhe only deſired him to give or deliver ſo much by word of mouth. 
And by this means another blunder as egregious as the former, 


and ariſing out of it, preſents itſelf to view in the 0 20 | 


ſcene ix. 
And give the letters, which thaw find'ſt about me, 
To Edmund earl of Gloſter, &c. 


Fag. Let's ſee theſe pockets : the letters, that he ſpeaks of, 


May be my friends. 
[Reads the letter.] 

Obſerys, that here is but one letter produced and read, which 3 is 

Goneril's. Had there been one of Regan's too, the audience 

no doubt ſhould have heard it as well as Goneril's. But it is 

plain, from what is amended and explained above, that the 


Steward had no letter from Regan, but only a meſſage to be 


delivered by word of mouth to Edmund earl of Gloſter. So that 


it is not to be doubted, but the laſt paſſage ſhould'be read thus: 


And give the letter, which thou find'ſt about me, 
To Edmund earl of me — —ͤ— 

Ea, Let's ſee theſe pockets: the letter, chat he ſpeaks of, 
May be my friend. 


Thus che whole i is. connected, clear, and conſilterit. Gexr. 
5 


— äĩä— 


have directly told you. JoRNSõ Nx. 
© What Perg ate What [Ns Jonnzon, 


E N EAR iy 


You may gather more.] You may infer more than L 


SCENE 
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178. 97 . N 9 5 . 


ws he country, near Dover. i 


_ y 4 * 


be — 
4 9 
* 


. Glefer, and Yom a 45.4 a peefant. 


Cho. | W ſhall we come to he top of that lama 
ill 2 1 
Ee. You do climb. up it now: look, how we 
labour. 
Gle. Methinks, the ground i is even. 18 
Eag. Horrible ſteep : 
Hark, do you hear ne ſea | ? 
Glo. No, truly 


* 74 ITY 
»# tf 


Eag. Why, then your other ſenſes grow pete 


By your eyes anguiſn. 

Glo. So may it be, indeed: 3 Ck 
Methinks, * thy voice is alter'd; and thou ſpeak'f 
In better phraſe, and matter, than thou didſt. 

Edg. You are much deceiv'd ; in nothing am! 

e 
But in my garments. „ gs 
Glo. Methinks, you are backs ſpoken. . 
"Ip" Come on, fir; here s the place: —ftand till. TS: 
Who Ho. fearful | 


— 2 0 954 e e b d 


7 Scene VI. T The Kone, 440 the . by which Gloſ. 
ter is cured of his deſperation, are wholly borrowed from did 
ney 's Arcadia. Joh xs. 

H voice is alter d, &c.] Edgar alters His voice in order 
to o paſs afterwards for a maliguant ſpirit. Jo NSON. 
9 nm — How fearful | 
And dizzy tis, i eaft one's eyes fo Jow? !] 
This deſcription has been much admired fince the time of Addi- 
ſon, who has remarked, with a poor attempt at pleaſantry, that 
he who cam read it without being giddy, has a very good head, 
or a very bad one.” The deſcription is certainly not mean, but 


12 9 


2 am far from thinking it wrought to the utmoſt excellence of 


poetry. He that looks from a precipice finds Kimmel aſſailed by 
one 


3 


ids OEAK 597 
And dizzy tis, to caſt one's eyes ſo low! | 
The crows, and choughs, that wing the wide Hir, 
She w ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles: Half way down 

' Hangs one that gathers ſamphire; dreadful trade! 
Methinks, he ſeems no bigger than his head : 

The fiſhermen, that walk. upon the beach, 

Appear like mice; and yon” tall anchoring bark, 
Diminiſh'd to thee cock; her cock, a buoy 1 
Almoſt too ſmall for fight The murmuring "2H 
That on the unnumber d idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard ſo high :—T'll look no more; 
Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient 4.70 

Topple down headlon g*. 


Glo, : 


one great and dreadful 3 image 'of irreſiſtible ren. But this | 
overwhelming idea is diſſipated and enfeebled from the inftant 
that the mind can reſtore itſelf to the obſervation of particulars, 
and diffuſe its attention to diſtinct objects. The enumeration of 
the choughs and crows, the ſamphire-man, and the fiſhers, coun- 
teracts the great effect of the proſpect, as it peoples the deſert 
of intermediate vacuity, and ſtops the mind in the rapidity of 
its deſcent through emptineſs and horror, JounsoN. | 
—dreadful trade!) „ Samphire grows in great plenty on moſt 
of the ſea-cliffs in this country: it is terrible to tee how people 
gather it, hanging by a rope ſeveral fathom from the top of the 
impending rocks as it were in the air.“ Smith's Hg of Mater- 
ford p. 25 edit 1774. TolLEr. 
er cock; ] Her cock- boat. jonxsox. 

So, in the Tragedy of Hoffman, 1037 : 

N I cauſed my lord to leap 1 into the cock, &c.—at laft our 
cock and we were caſt aſhore.” 
Again, in the ancient bl. J. comedy called Commons Condi- 
tions : 


EL I ani out the cocke boies, and ſet the 1 aſhoare, 
«© The cocke 15 lanched, eche man to his care, 

Boie come up and grounde the cocke on the lande. ; 
Again, in Barclays Ship of Fools: | 
7 our ſhip can hold no more, 

„ Hauſe in the coc... 3 
Hence the term eockſwgin, a petty officer in a ſkis; 

' © -STEEVENS» 
23 Topple down headlong. ] To topple is to tumble. Ihe word 
has been Already uſed 1 in Macbeth, Io, in Naſh's Tanter- A 
& c. 


358 k IN 6G L. E A R. 


Glo. Set me where you ſtand. _ 
ag. 1 me your hand: You are now within 4 
oor: 
Of the extreme verge: for all henearh the moon 
Would I not leap upright. 
Glo. Let go my hand. | 14 
Here, friend, is another purſe; ; init, a Jewel 
Well worth a poor man's taking : Fairies, and 
En 
| Profper i it with thee! Go thou further off; 
Bid me farewel, and let me hear thee going. 
Edg. Now fare ye well, good ir. L to 0 go 
ow With all my heart. | 


&c. 1599 : fifty people toppled up their heels there.” 
Again: obs had thought to have roppred his * eu, 
Ke. into the ſea.” STEEVENS. 
4 -for all beneath the mcon, 5 
Would I not leap upright.] 
But what danger is in leaping upwards or . He who 
leaps thus muſt needs fall again on his feet upon the place from 
whence he roſe. We ſhould read: | 
Would I not leap outrizht ; : 
i. e. forward: and then being on the verge of. a precipice he 
muſt needs fall headlong. WaRBurRTON. 
Dr. Warburton would not have written this note, had he re- 
cotlected a paſſage in The Wife of Bath's Prologue: | 
<« Some let their lechour dight them all the night, 
1 «© While that the cors lay on the flore ußrigbt.“ 
„ FARMER. 
| So, in Chaucer's Monkes Tale, late edit. v. 14489 
e judith, a woman, as he lay, upright 


1 3 «« Sleeping, his hed of {mote, hr, 

x | Again, v. 15048 : | 
= | « And in this carte he lith, gaping upright.” 
Wt 155 Again, in the Rom. of the Roſe © v. 1604 
4M Cy „That made him fith to lie upright.” 

ll! | Upright has the ſame ſenſe as the Latin ſupinus. 


Again, in 4 wonderful, ftrange, and miraculous Afrological 


mn Prog noſtication for this Year, &c. 1591 : © Maidens this winter 
l } | ſhall have ſtrange ſtitches and gripings of the collicke, which 
bi | diſeaſes 2 from lying too much en” OL CRVNNG: | 
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Eag. Why do! trille a ' with his api? 8 
*Tis done to cure it. 5 
Glo. O you mighty gods | | 
This world I do renounce; and, in your ſights, 
Shake patiently my great affliction off: 
If I could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great oppoſeleſs wills, 
My ſnuff, and loathed part of nature, ſhould 
Burn irſelf out. If Edgar live, O, bleſs him! 
Now, fellow, fare thee well. 
1 _ and 18885 . 
Ede. Gone, fir? farewell“. ; 
And yet I know not how conceit — rob 
The treaſury of life, when life itſelf 7 
Yields to the theft : Had he been where he thought, 
By this, had thought been paſt.—Alive, or dead? 44 
Ho, you, fir! friend Hear you, fir ?—ſpeak ! | 
Thus might he pals, . indeed: -Yet he revives. 
What are you, fire 5 
Glo. Away, and let me die. "x | 
 Edg. * Hadſt thou been aught but t goſſomer, 1 
thers, air, 


5 Why d + I ROY ab with ir aber — 


Nu dont to eure l.] 
Perhaps the reading of the folio is 8 
| Why I as trifle thus wvith his deſpair, 
Is done to cure it. STEEVENS. _ 3 

8 Gee, Ir? fartabel.] Thus the quartos and folio; The 

modern editors have been content to read Ge fir, &C. 
; i STEEVENS, 
7 een life it/e 

Y. zelds to the theft. 2 5 | 
When life is willing to be deſtroyed. ' Jonnson. | 

Thus might he paſs, indeed: —] Thus might he die in reality. 
We ſtill FP the word paffing bell. Jounson. » 

9 Hadft thou been aught 2 goſſomer, feathers, air,] Cofltere, 
the white and cobweb-like exhalations that fly about in hot 
ſunny weather. Skinner ſays, in a book called The French Gar- 
diner, it ſignifies the down of the ſow-thiftle, which 1 is driven to 
and fro * the wind: 

cc Ag 


5% KING LEAR 


So many fathom down precipitating, | 
Thou had'ſt ſhiver'd like an egg: : but thou ” 


| | breathe'; 
5 Haſt ww ſubſtance; bleed't not ; ſpeak ſt; art 
* ſound. 
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Ten maſts at each make not the altitude, 
Which thou haſt perpendicularly fallen; 
Thy life's a miracle: Speak yet again. 
Glo. But have I fallen, or no? | 
Edg. From the dread ſummit of this chalky | 
ee 
Look up a- height; the ſhrill-gorg'd lark ſo far 
Cannot be ſeen or heard: do but look up. 
G Glo, Alack, I have no eyes. f 
Is wretchedneſs depriv'd that benefit, 1 6 
To end itſelf by death? T was yet ſome comfort, 
When miſery could beguile the tyrant's rage, 
And fruſtrate his proud will. Takes} 
Edg. Give me your arm : 
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4 Up :—5S0 ;—How i is't? Feel you your legs: ? You 
„ vs ſtand. | 
| Glo, Too well, too well. 

i Tt fare 80 wonder on the cauſe of thunder, 

5 „ On ebb and flood, on go/omer and miſt, 

1 And on all things, till that the cauſe is wiſt. „ 

i + Dr. Gxev. 
VB 5 iq: en maſts at each nale not the allilude,] So Mr. Pope found 
| it in the old editions; and ſeeing it corrupt, judiciouſly corrected 
1 it to attacht. But Mr. Theobald refores again the old nonſenſe, 
Wl at each. WARBURTON. 

. Mr. Pope's conjecture may ſtand if the word which he des 
ll . were known in our author's time, but I think it is of later in- 
3 troduction. We may fay : - Tt | 

1 | Ten maſts on end Jounsox. a 

1 DS Perhaps we ſhould read—at reach, i. e. extent. DO 

1 In Mr. Rowe's edition it 18, 95 maſts at leaſt, STEEVERs. | 
4 | | chalky bourn :] ' Bourn ſeems here to ſignify a hill. Its 
1 | common fignification is a Brot. Milton in Comus uſes boſy 
8 _ Geurn, in the ſame ſenſe perhaps with Shakſpeare. But in botk 
Wi authors it may mean only a beundary. Jene, | 
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Ea. Phis is above all ſtrangeneſs. 

Upon the crown o' the cliff, what thing 1 was that 
Which parted from you? 

Glo: A poor unfortunate beggar. 

Edg. As I ſtood here below, methought, his eyes 
Were two full moons; he had a thouſand noſes, 
Horns welk!d, and wav'd like the enridged fea” 
It was ſome fiend : Therefore, thou happy father, 
Think that + the cleareſt gods, who make them 

honours _ 
Of men's impoſſibilities, have preſerv'd thee, 

Glo. I do remember now: henceforth P'll bear 
Affliction, till it do cry out itſelf, 55 
Enough, enough, and, die. That thing you ſpeak of, 
took it for a man; often *twould ſay, 

The fiend, the fend] he led me to that place. 


Eag. Bear free and patient thoughts, ——Byt 


who comes here * 7 


Enter Lear, fantaſtically dre up with flowers. 


6 The ſafer ſenſe will ne'er accommodate. 
His maſter ny: | 


2 : —envidged bes.] Thus the 4to. The folio enraged. 
STEEVENS. 
Enridged was certainly our author's word; for he has the 
ſame expreſhon in his Venus and Adonis. 
„ Pill the wild avaves will have him ſeen no more, 
+ Whole ridges with the meeting clouds contend,” 
'MaLone. 


* ann_ Ze clareft 6001 The pureſt. the moſt free from 


evil. JohN N. 
* Bear free and patient thoughts. ] To be melancholy i 15-to have 


the mind chained down to one painful idea; there is therefore 


great propriety in exhorting Gloſter to Free thoughts, to an eman- 
cipation of his ſoul from grief and deſpair. Jonxsox. 
58 obe ſafer jen/e e. ne er accommodate | | 
His maſter thus. | 
Without doubt Shak ſpeare wrote 
The /ober ſenſe, 
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your preſs-money. 
like a crow-keeper: draw me a clothier's yard. — 


k IN S L E A R. 


Lear. No, they cannot touch me for coining, 


am the king himſelf, 


Edg. O thou ſide- piercing ſight! gre 
Lear. Nature's above art in that reſpect e 
7 That fellow handles his boy 


Look, look, a mouſe! Peace, peace ;—this piece 
of toaſted cheeſe will do't.—There's my gauntlet, 
I'll prove it on a See vp the brown bills? 


8 well 


1. 6. while the underſtanding i is in a a right frame i it will never thus 
accommodate its owner; alluding to Lear's extravagant are, 


Thence he concludes him to be mad. Wa RBURTON, 
I read rather : 
The /aner ſenſe will ne'er iceommoticts | 
His maſter thus. 
« Here is Lear, but he muſt be mad : his ard or 4 ſenſe; 
would never ſuffer him to be thus diſguiſed.” lokNsOx. 


I have no doubt but that Jafer was the poet's word. So, 1 in 


Meaſure for Meaſure : 
% Nor do I think the man of . diſcretion 
That does affect it.“ STEEVENS, 
hat fellow handles his bow like a crow-keeper.] Mr. Pope in 
his laſt edition reads cow- keeper. It is certain we muſt read crow. 
| keeper. In ſeveral counties to this day, they call a ſtuffed figure, 
repreſenting a man, and armed with a bow and arrow, ſet up to 


_ fright the crows from the fruit and corn, a erew-Leepars as well 


as a /care-crow, 'THEOBALD. 
| This erew-keeper was ſo common in the author's time, that it 
15 one of the few peculiarities mentioned 10 mn in his ac. 
count of our iſland. Jon xsox. 
So, in the 48th Idea of Drayton: 
Or if thou'lt not thy archery forbear, 
«© To ſome baſe ruſtic do thyſelf prefer; 
« And when corn's ſown, or grown into the ear, 
«« Practiſe thy quiver and turn crow-#eeper.” 
Mr. Tollet informs me, that Markham in his Farewe!! 10 Hit 
bandry, ſays, that ſuch ſervants are called field-keepers, or crow: 
Reepers. STEEVENs. 


5 Draw me a clothier's Na ] Perkave the poet bad in his 


| Oe a ſtanza of the old ballad of Chevy-Chace : 15 


4 An arrow of a c/orh-yard long, 
«© Up to the head drew he, &c.““ 'Srenvans. 
be brown 3 A vill was a kind of battle-axe : 


£4 09 Whic 
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10, well flown, bird I—i' the clout, boy the clout : 
hewgh ! — Give the word. 

Eqdg. Sweet marjoram. | 

Lear. Pals. 5 

Glo. I knoWthat voice. 

Lear. * Ha! Goneril l- with a white beard 1 

5 They flatter d me like a dog; and told me, I had 
white hairs in my beard, ere the black ones were there. 


% Which is the conſtable's houſe ?— 

At the ſign of the brown Bill.?“ 

Blurt Mr. Confable, 1602. 
Again, in Marlow's K. Edw. II. 1622: 

Lo, with a band of bowmen and of pikes, 

| ©. Brown bills, and targetiers, &c. STEEVENS. | 
10, avell flown, bird'!] Lear is here raving of archery, and 
ſhooting at burs, as is plain by the words i the clout, that is, the 
white mark they ſet up and aim at: hence the phraſe, to Hit the 


barbed, or bearded arrow. WarBuRTON. | 
So, in the Two Maids of Moreclacke, 1609 : 8 
„ Change your mark, ſhoot at a white ; come ſtick me in 
the c/out, fir.?? _ : 0 
Again, in 7 N gc. 1590: 
«« For kings are clouts that every man ſhoots at.“ 

Again „ in How to chuſe a good Wife from a bad One, "pq .. 

«71 who could miſs the clout, | 
re N ſuch ſteady aim?“ 
The author of 7% Revi/al thinks there can be no improptiety 
in calling an arrow a bird, from the ſwiftneſs of its flight, eſpe- 
cially when immediately preceded by'the words well-fown : but 


the hawk was ſucceſsful in her flight; and is fo uſed 1 in 4 Woman 
40 4 auith Kindneſs. STEEVENS. 


and before he lets Edgar pall, requires the watch-wo 
Jonanson. 

: He} f Goneril [with a Aubin beard 2 So reads the 

folio, properly; the quarto, whom the latter editors have fal- 

lowed, has, Ha! Goneril, ha! Regan! they flattered ne, &c. 

which is not ſo forcible. JokxSsOx. 


to me, Jonason, 


To * ay, and no, to every thing I ſaid !—Ay and 
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white, So that we muſt read, O, wwell-floxwn, barb! i. e. the 
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it appears that well-fown bird was the falconers expreſſion when 


ive the word.] Lear ſuppoſes himſelf 3 in a garriſon, 


* —The flattered me like a deg I They played the ſpaniel 
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no too was no wood. divinity. | When the rain 
came to wet me once, and the wind to make me 
chatter; when the thunder would not peace at my 


bidding; there I found them, there I ſmelt them 
out. Go to, they are not men o' their words: they 
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| told me I was every e tis a lie; I am not 
ague-proof, 
'$ Glo. * The trick of that voice I do well remember: 
| Is't not the king? 


Lear. Ay, every inch a King: : 
When I do ftare, ſee, how the ſubject quakes, | 
I pardon that 1 man's life: What was the cauſe ?— 
Adultery.- 3 
Thou ſhalt not OY 'Die for adultery ! No : 
The wren goes to't, and the ſmall gilded 1 
Does lecher in my ſight. + 
Let copulation thrive, for Gloſter's baſtard fon 
| Was kinder to his father, than my daughters 
* Got 'tween the lawful ſheets. _ 4 
 To't, luxury, pell-mell, for 1 lack foldiers, — 
F | _ Behold yon' ſimpering dame, < 
Whoſe face between her forks preſageth ſnow; _# 


: * . the rain came to awet me, ec. ] This teens to be an 
x alluſion to king Canute's behaviour when his courtiers Hattered 
| { him as lord of the ſea. STEEVvENsS. 

; 6 The trick of that voice] Trick (ſays fir Tho. Hanmer) is 
a word frequently uſed for the arr, or, that peculiarity in a face, 


i . orice, or geſture, which diſtinguiſhes it from others. We ſtill ſay 
1 * —he 2. zrick of winking with his eyes, of (praking loud, 
„ c.“ STEEVENS. U. 

1 wk 3 7 o't luxury, Kc. ] Luxury was the ancient appropriate tern 
Wi. for incontinence. See Mr. Collins's note on T roilus and Creſida, 


Act V. ſc. ii. STEEVENS. 

} | | 2 IVhoſe face between her forks, 1 The coufluBtion i nt 
Wi % whoſe face between her forks, | Kc. but “ whoſe face pre 
1 | "_— ſnow: between her Faris.“ So in Timon, Act IV. ſc. iii. 
| 1 „ Whoſe bluſh. does 'thaw the \conſecrated. fnow . 

TY „„ 4 That lies on Dian's lap.“ Canons 9 Criticiſm. 

i\£ =p To preſerve the modeſty of Mr. Edwards's happy explanation, 
{i LOS 1 can only hint a reference to the word fourcheure. in Cotgrave 5 
wi . Didionary. ST EEVENS, = 


7 4 WF | ; | That $ 


RING I. E A R. 


That minces virtue, and does ſhake the eh 

To hear of pleaſure' s name; 

The fitchew, nor the ſoyled horſe, goes tot 

With a more riotous appetite. 

Down from the waiſt they are centaurs * < 

Though women all above: 

But to the girdle do the gods inherit, 

Beneath is _ the fiends' *; there s hell, there's dark- 

neſs, 5 

There i is the ſulphurous pit, ie ſcalding, ſtench, 
conſumption : Fie, fie, fie! pah! pah! 

Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, 

To es my imagination; there's money for thee. 

Glo. O, let me kiſs that hand! 

Lear. Let me wipe it firſt; it ſmells of mortality. 
Glo. O ruin'd piece of nature! This great world 
Shall ſo wear out to nought. Doſt thou know me? 

Lear. I remember thine eyes well enough. Doſt 
thou {quiny at me? No; do thy worſt, blind FOR 
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4 The e A polecat. Perz. 

or the ſoy led barf — I dead, falled horſe. 
| WARBURTON, - 

Soiled horſe is probably the ſame as {pampered horle, un cheval 
feils, JounsoNn, ' - 

Soyled horſe 1 is a term uſed how a hovſs chat has been fed with 
hay and corn in the ſtable during the winter, and is turned out 
in the ſpring to take the firſt fluſh of graſs, or has it cut and 
carried in to him. This at once * the animal, and fills 
him with blood. STzevens. | 

* Down to the wailt they're centaurs,] In n the Malecontent, is a 
thought as ſingular as this: 

„ *Tis now about the immodeſt waif of night. NED 


| STEEVENS., 
: Beneath is all the fond ;] According to Grecian ſ uperſtition, 
every limb of us was conſigned to the charge of ſome particular 
deity, Gower, De Conft one e Amantit, e mY on As and 


concludes by ſaying ; 
« And 4 throughe the letcherie 
For whiche thei hir deifie, 
« She kept all doune the remenant | 
9 ehilke office appertainant, Coxxixs. 
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I'll not love. Read thou this challenge; ; mark but 
the penning of it. 
Gle, Were all the letters ſuns, I could not ſhe, One, 
» Edg. I would not take this from report ;—it is, 
And my heart breaks at it. 
Lear. Read. 
- Glo. What, with the caſe of eyes *? - 
LTL.ear. O, ho, are you there with me? No eyes 
in your head, nor no money in your purſe ? Your 
eyes are in a heavy caſe, your purſe in a light: er 
you ſee how this world goes. 
Glo. J ſee it feelingly. ON 
Lear. What, -art mad? A man may ſee how this 
_ goes, with no eyes. Look with thine ears: 
ſee how yon” juſtice rails vpon yon” ſimple thief, 
18 Hark, in thine ear: Change places; and handy. | 
© | gandy, which is the juſtice, which is the thief?.. 
= Thou haſt ſeen a farmer's dos bark at a beggar? 
Glen Ay, its! 1 
Lear. And the creature run from the cur? There 
8 thou might'ſt behold the great image of authority 
| | a dog's obey'd in office — 
Thou raſcal beadle, hold thy bloody hand : 
Why doſt oY laſh that whore ? Strip thine Own 
_ 7, +086 
'Thou hotly luſt'ſt to aſe her i in that kind 
For which thou whipp'ſt her. The uſurer hang the 


_*—_” | COZENET. 
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"IO? 
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ifs | « What, with the caſe fn eyes 52 Mr. Rowe changed ths into 
0 | this, but without neceflity. I have reſtored the old reading, 
The ca/e of eyes is the /achet of either eye. Statius in his fir 
1 Thebaid, has a ſimilar expreſſion. Speaking of Oedipus he ſays; 
\ 1 „ 'Tunc wacuos orbes crudum ac miſerabile vite 
| 40 Supplicium, oſtentat ccelo, e cruentis 
«« Palſat inane ſolum. | 
Inane jolum, i. e. vacul oculorum loci.” 
Shakſpeare has the expreſſion again in the Winter's Tale 
« —they ſeem'd almoſt, with ſtaring on one another, to tear tht 
caſis of their N OT EEVENSs | 
 Fhrougl 
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Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do appear; 
Robes, e _ d gowns, hide all. Plate ſin with 
0 

And che hag lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks: 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy's ſtraw doth pierce it, 

None does offend, none, I ſay, none; I'll able 'em: 

Take that of me, my friend, who have the power 

To ſeal the accuſer's lips. Get thee glaſs eyes; 

And, like a ſcurvy politician, ſee m 

To ſee the things thou doſt not.—Now, NOW s now, es 
"0+... 

Pull off my boots ; harder, harder; ſo. 

Edg. O, matter and impertinency mixt! 

Reaſon in r 

Lear. If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. 

| know thee well enough; thy name is Gloſter : 

Thou muſt be patient; we came crying hither, _ 

Thou know'ſt, the firſt time that we ſmell the air, 

We wawle, and cry: —TIwill preach to thee; mark me, 

Glo. Alack, alack the day! 

Lear. When we are born, we cry, that we are come 


To this great ſtage of fools; * This a good 
| block ?— 3 
It 


. —— — — x — 


* 
Pr 


BY 


[ 
! 
i 
- 
| 
1 


s Robes, and furr'd ons, hide all. * F rom Bide all to 
accuſer's lips, the whole paſſage is wanting in the firſt edition, be- 
ng added, I ſuppoſe, at his reviſal. Jokxsox. 
PI able * 'em] An old phrale ſignifying to qualify, or 
uphold them. So Scogan, contemporary with Chaucer, yy * 
Set all my life after thyne ordinance, 
«. And able me to mercie or thou deme.” _ 
But the Oxford editor alters it to ab/olve. WARBURTON. 
1 T hou know'ft, the firſt time that we ſmell the air, 
Ie waagule EF Cry n_— 
_ © Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut æquum eſt 
« Cu tantum in vita reſtat tranſire malorum.“ Lucretiut. 
SrrEEVExXSs. 
1 good Block 2] I do not ſee how this block corre- 
ſponds either with his foregoing or following train of thoughts. 
Madmen think not wholly at random, I would read thus, a g 
Oo 0 4+ 1 9 * 


15 


And my heart breaks at it. 


5 eyes are in a heavy caſe, your purſe | in a light: Ye 
you ſee how this world es, 


ſee how yon” juſtice rails vpon yon' ſimple thief, 


_ dandy, which is the juſtice, which is the thief?.. 
Thou haſt ſeen a FAINT 8 dog bark at a beggar? 


Thou raſcal beadle, hold thy bloody han ; 


3 — W 
2 ed 2 * 


r 


Thebaid, has a ſimilar expreſſion. Speaking of Oedipus he ſa)s 
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Il not love Read thou this challenge; mark but 
the penning of it. 


Glo. Were all the letters ſuns, I could not ſee. One, 
» Edg. I would not take this from report ;—it is, 


Lear. Read. 

Glo. What, with the caſe of eyes +? 

Lear. O, ho, are you there with me? No eyes 
in your head, nor no money in your purſe ? Your 


Glo. J ſee it feelingly. 


Lear. What, -art mad? A man may 100 how this 
world goes, with no eyes. Look with thine ears; 


Hark, in thine ear: Change places; and handy. 


Glo. Ay, fir. 

Lear. And the creature run from the.cur ? Ther 
thou mightr'ſt behold the great image of . 
a dog's obey'd in office — 


back; 
Thou hotly Juſt·ſt to ofe her in that kind 


For which thou whipp't her, The Aer hang the 
COZENET. 


Why doſt thou laſh that whore ? Strip thine own 


4 What, with the ca/z of eyes 121 Mr. Rive changed thei into 
bis, but without neceſſity. I have reſtored the old reading. 
The caſe of eyes is the /ocher of either eye. Statius in his firl 


« Punc wvacuos orbes crudum ac miſerabile vitæ 


« Su pplicium, oſtentat cœlo, e cruentis 
«« Pulſat inane ſolum. | 


nan ſolum, i. e. Dan oculorum loci.“ phi 
Shakſpeare has the expreſſion again in the Winter's Tale: 
they ſcem'd almoſt, with ftaring on one another, to tear the | 
gaſes of their eyes.“ STEEIIV XS. 
Through 
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Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do appear; 

; Robes; . a d gowns, hide-all. Plate ſin with 

go 

And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks: 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy's ſtraw doth pierce it. 

None does offend, none, I ſay, none; I'll able 'em: 

Take that of me, my friend, who have the power 

To ſeal the accuſer's lips. Get thee glaſs eyes; 

And, like a ſcurvy politician, ſeem _ 

To ſee the things thou doſt not.—Now, "oy, now, 

now: 

Pull off my boots; harder, harder; ſo. 

Edg. O, matter and 1 impertineney mixt! 

Reaſon in madneſs! 

Lear. If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. 

I know thee well enough; thy name is Gloſter : 

Thou mult be patient; we came crying hither, _ 

Thou know'ſt, the firſt time that we ſmell the air, 

We wawle, and cry :—I will preach to 55 mark me. 

Glo. Alack, alack the day! _ 

Lear. When we are born, we cry, that we are come 

To this great ſtage of fools;——* This a 0008 
block ?— | * 

1 ; 


s Reds and — gowns, Bide 41l.—1 F rom bide all to 
accuſer? s lips, the whole paſſage is wanting in the firſt edition , be- 
ng added, I ſu poſe, at his reviſal. Jounson. 
=I able 'em:) An old phrale ſignifying to qualify, or 
uphold them. So Scogan, contemporary with Chaucer 8 0 ; 
<« Set all my life after thyne ordinance, 
„ And able me to mercie or thou deme. “ 
But the Oxford editor alters it to ab ,ẽ WAR BU K rox. 
1 T hou know'ſt, the firſt time that wwe ſonal the air, 
Mie wawle © ape Cry n_— : 
_ © Vagitique locum [ugubri complet, ut æquum eſt 
1 Cui tantum in vita reſtat tranſire malorum.“ Lucretius, 
© STEEVENS. | 
— a good block ?] I do not ſee how this block corre- 
ſponds either with his foregoing or following train of thoughts, 
Madmen think not wholly at random. I would read thus, a good. 
O0 04 5 - * 


1 


1 
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It were a delicate ſtratagem, to ſhoe' +: 
A troop of horſe with felt: I'll put it in proof; 


And 


Hool. F hcks are "od moulded rogerher, The rains the 
follows properly : 


It were a delicate ſtratagem to ſhoe 
A troop of horſe wich felt; - | 
1. e. with focks kneaded to a maſs,. a practice believe fometime 
| uſed in former ages, for it is mentioned in Arieſto- 
«© ——PFece nel cader ſtrepito quanto 
e Aveſſè avuto ſotto i piedi il to.“ 


It is very common for madmen to catch an accidental hint, and 
{rain it to the purpoſe predominant i in their minds. Lear picks 


up a fock, and immediately thinks to ſurprize his enemies by a 
ions of horſe ſhod with flocks or felr. Vet block may ſtand, if 
we ſuppoſe that the fight of a block put him in mind of mount- 
ing his horſe. Jon noon, . 
—T his 4 goed block N Dr. john ſon's explination of 
| this paſſage is very ingenious z\ but, I believe, there is no oeca- 
ſion to adopt it, as the ſpeech itſelf, or at leaſt the action that 
Mould accompany it, will furniſh all the connection which he has 
| ſought from an extraneons circumſtance. Upon the king's ſay. 
ing, I will preach to thee, the poet ſeems to have meant him to 
pull off his hat, and keep turning it and feeling it, in the ati. 
tude of one of the preachers of thoſe times (whom 1 have ſeen ſo 


repreſented in ancient prints) till the idexof felt, which the god 


hat or block was made of, raiſes the ſtratagem in his brain of 
ſndeing a troop of horſe with a ſubſtance ſoft as that which he 
held and moulded between his hands. This makes him fart 
from his preachment.—Block anciently ſignified the head part of 


the hat, or 25 thing on which a hat is for ned, and ſometimes the 
hat itſelf.—See Much Ado about Nothing 3 | 


He weares his faith but as the faſhion of his hat; it 


% changes with the next þlock.” 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Wit at ſeveral Weapons : 
I am ſo haunted with this broad-brim't ar 
«« Of the laſt progreſs block, with the young hatband.” 
Again; in the Two Merry Mill noidi, 1620: © —— my haber. 


daſher has a new Block, aud will find me and all my generation 
in beavers, &c.” 


Again, in Decker's Gu“ Hornbook, 160g : „ —that cannot ob- 
ſerve the time of his hatband, nor know what faſhion'd block is 


moſt kin to his head; for in my opinion, the braine that cannot 
cliuſe his felt well, Kc. 


N 
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And when J have ſtolen upon theſe bons. in. lan, 
Then kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill. 


i 


Enter a Gentleman, with attendants. 


Gent. ©, here he is; lay band upon him.—Sir, 
Your molt dear daughter 
Lear, No reſcue? What, a priſoner | ? Iam even 
The natural fool of fortune ?. Uſe me well; 
You ſhall have ranſom. Let me bave a furgeon, 

I am cut to the brains. 

Gent. You ſhall have any thing. 

Lear. No ſeconds? All my ſelf 4 

Why, this would make a 1 a man of ſalt, 

To uſe his eyes for garden water-pots, 

Ay, and laying autumn's duſt. . 


; Again, f in Big . a great Ca, an ancient collection of 8 
grams, 4to. without date. Epigram 46. In Sextinum : 
A pretty blocke Sextinus names his hat ; 
e $9 much the fitter for his head by that.” 
Shakſpeare however might have adopted the ſtratagem of oe 
ing a troop of horſe with elt, from the following paſſage in Fen- 
ton's Tragicall Diſcourſes, to. bl. I. 1567: „ he attyreth 
„ himſelte for the purpoſe in a night gowne girt to hym, with _ 
« a paire of ſhoes of felte, leaſte the 8 of his feete Moulde 
* diſcover his goinge.” P. 
Again, in Hay any Worke for a Cooper, an ancient parkpler, no 
date:“ Their adverſaries are very eager: the ſaints in heaven 
«© have felt o' their tongues.” SrEEVENS. 
Te natural fool of fortune.) So, in Romeo and Talis, . 
O, I am fortune s fool! SrEEVENS. 
8 a man of ſalt,] -Would make a man melt away like 
ſalt in wet weather. Jonxsox. | 
I believe, a man of ſalt is a man made up of tears. In APs 
Weill that Ends Well, we meet with—your /alt tears hend; and 
in T. roilus and Creſſida, the ſalt of broken tears. 
Again, in Corzolanus : 
«« He has betray'd your buſinefs, and giv'n up- 
"9M ED certain my of alt, your city Rome,” Maroxz. 


cen. 


= 
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Gent. Good ſir- ;, | 
Lear. I will die bravely, like a Sid 00 wha l 

I will be jovial ; come, come, I am a king, 

My maſters, know you that? 

Gent. You are a royal one, and we obey you, 
Lear. Then there's life in it. Nays, come, an 
you get it, * 

You ſhall get it by running. 8a, ſa, ſa, ſa. ¶ Exit. 
Gent. A ſight molt pitiful. in the meaneſt wretch; 

Paſt ſpeaking of in aking ! Thou haſt one daughter, 

Who redeems nature from the general curſe | 

Which twain have brought her to. 

Eag. Hail, gentle fir. _ 
Gent. Sir, ſpeed you: What's your ins 1 
Eag. Do you hear aught, fir, of a battle toward! 

Gent. Moſt ſure, and vulgar: every one hears Flats 

Which can diftinguiſh ſound. 

Eadg. But, by your favour, 

How near's the other army? 
Gent. Near, and on ſpeedy foot; 4 the main n deſery 

Stands on the hourly thought. 

Eag. I thank you, ſir: chat; s all. den 
Gent. I hough that the os rep on bee cauſe | is 

here, 5 

Her army is mov'd on. e 
Eadg. I thank you, ſir. [Exit Gent. 
Glo. Vouever- gentle gods, take my breath from me; 

Let not my worfer ſpirit tempt me again 

To die before you pleaſe! I 

Eag. Well pray you, father, 


2 Gent. Good | 7,1] Theſe words I have N from one 
of the quartos. In che other, they are omitted. The folio reads: 
2 ſms bridegroom— ' STEEVENS, | 
S 27 hen there's Hife i in't. 8 The caſe is not yet deſperate. 
| Jonkxsox. 


. main hs” 
 - Strands an the hourly thought. 1 The mais N is expected 
to be dz /cry'd every hour. The expreſſion is harſh. Jenn. | 
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Ci. Now, good ſir, what are n, jon 
Eag. A moſt poor man, made rame to fortune's 3 
blows?;; 
5 Who, by the art of known and e ſorrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Give me your hand, 
I'll lead you to ſome biding. 
Glo. Hearty thanks 
The bounty and the benizon of heaven. | 
To boot, and boot! 


Enter Steward. 


Stew. A . prize! Moſt happy! 
That eyeleſs head of thine was firſt fram'd fleſh 
To raiſe my fortunes. —Thou old unhappy traitor, 
_ 7 Briefly thyſelf remember ;—The dah is out 
T hat muſt deſtroy thee. 
6G Ülo. Now let thy ace hand _. 
Put ſtrength enough to it. [Edgar oppor 
Stew. Wherefore, bold peaſant, Dy 
Dar'ſt thou ſupport a publiſh'd traitor ? Hence; 1 
Leeſt that the infection of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Let go his arm. "OY 
Eag. Chill not let go, zir, without vurther caſion. 
Stew. Let go, ſlave, or thou dy'ſt. 


Edg. Good geatleman, * 80 e gait, and let 7 


5 —nade tame to fortunt's 1 The quartos 11. 5 
made lame by fortune's blows. STzevens. 
6 IV ho, by the art of known and feeling ſorroaus,] i. e. Sorrows 


paſt and preſent ; but the Oxford Editor loſes all this ſenſe by 
altering it to, 


knowing and feeling.” WanrnurToOn. 
7 Briefly thyſelf remember.—] i. e. Quickly recolle& the 
paſt offences of thy life, and recommend thyſelf to heaven. 
. 2 | WaRBURTO 2 
| 0 your gait, ang your gate is a common ex rei- 
fon in Is N arge In the N ane pee £ when the Scotch ſoldiers 
had finiſhed their exerciſe, inſtead of our term of diſmiſion ; their | 
F Was, gang your gaits, STEEVENS, 


poor 


e IN G I. E A R. 


poor volk paſs. And ch'ud ha' been: zwagger'd out 
of my life, twould not ha' been 20 long as tis by 2 
vortnight. Nay, come not near the old man; keep 
out, che var'ye; or iſe try whether your coſtard 
or my bat be the harder: Chyll be plain with you. 
Stew. Out, dungill! 
Edg. Chi'll pick your teeth, zir: Come; ; * no mat- 


ter vor your fon. [Edgar knocks bin down, 
Stew. Slave, thou haſt ſlain me: — Villain, take 
my purſe; 


If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body; 
And give the letters, which thou find' 15 chant me, 
To Edmund earl of Gloſter; ſcek him out 
9 the Engliſh party : O, untimely death, 
death . Diss. 

Edge. I know thee well: A ſerviceable villains; 3 

As duteous to the vices of thy miſtreſs, 22D 
5 As badneſs would deſire. | 

- Glo. What, is he dead? | 

Eag. Sit you down, father; reſt you, — 
Let's ſee his pockets: theſe letters, that he ſpeaks of, 
May be my friends.—He's dead; I am only y ſorry 
He had no other death's- man.—Let us 0 — 
Leave, gentle wax, and, e blame us not: 5 


9 . vor 93 Iwarn you. Edgar counterfeits the 
weſtern dialect. JonnsoNn. 
Hour coltard, —] Coftard, i. e. head. See Vol. Il. 


433. 436. STEEVENS. 3 
15 — 9 bat,] 1. e. club. So, in er 


66 a handſome Sat he held 
„ On which he Teaned, as one far in eld. ' ' 
So, in Mucedorns, 1668: | 
With this my bat J will beat out thy brains” f 

Again, i in the Pinner of Wakefitl, 4, 1599: ; 
| | let every thing be ready, | 
De. And each of you 8 bat on his neck.“ griin 

3 ꝗgmatter vor your oins.] T! o foyn, is to'make what we 
call a 10 in . elk often uſes the word. 
| | | STEVENS. | © 


To 
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4 T o know our enemies a we'd KP: DART IT: 
Ks Beit papers are more lawful. 


Reads the 3 5 


Let our reciprocal vows be emen ber- d. Lou have 
many opportunities to cut him off : if your will waut 


not, time and place will be fruitfully offered. There.is 
nothing done, if be return the conqueror : Then am I 


the priſoner, and his bed my gaol; from the loath'd 


warmth whereof deliver me, and Supply the place far 
your labour. 


2 our (wife, 7 [ would Je) afeHionate ſervant *, 
|  Gonerit, 


*O undiſtinguiſh'd ſpace of woman's WII! 1. 
A plot upon \ her virtuous huſband's life; 


And the exchange, my brother! — Here, in the "rh 
l Thee Pl rake up, the poſt pier ance 


1 


5 7 3 our enemies 100 abe rip their hearts; 
Their papers are-mere lawful. | This is darkly expreſſed : 
: the meaning is, Our enemies are put upon the rack, and torn in 
pieces to extort confeſſion of their fecrets; to teariopen their 
letters is more lawful. WARBURTON. 


The quarto reads, we'd rip their hearts, and fo 1 have pripted 
it. STEEVENS. 


- affectionate ſervant.] After fervant;: one of the quartos 
has this ſtrange continuation: ** ao Yo you her owne for 
venter, Gonerill.” STEEVENS. 


O undiſtinguiſh'd ſpace of woman's wit 1] 80 the firſt quarto 
| reads, but the firſt 'folio better, ww//. I have no idea of the 
meaning of the firſt reading, but the other is extremely fatirical ; 
the varium & mutabile ſemper,.of Virgil, more ſtrongly and hap- 
pily expreſſed, Themutubility of a woman's au, which is fo 
ſudden, that there is no ſpace or diſtance; beiween the preſent 
ill and the next. Honeſt Sancho explains this thought with 
infinite humour, Entre el i. el no de la muger, uo me atreveria 
yo a poner una punta d'alſiler. Btiabeen @ woman's yes and no 1 
Woidd not umdertaſte to a pin ñ point, WARBURTON. 
7 Thee I'll rate 15.1 Pll-coverithee. In Staffordſhire, to 
rate the fire, is to cover it with fuel Tow the night. Jonxsox. 


Of 


of nnter ines and, in the mature time, 
With this ungracious paper ſtrike the ſight 
Of * the death-praftis'd duke: For him tis well, 
That of thy death and buſineſs I can tell. 
[Exit Edgar, removing the body, 

Slo. The king is mad : How ſtiff is my vile ſenſe, 
That I ſtand up, ? and have ingenious A . 
Oft my huge ſorrows! Better 1 were diſtract: 
So ſhould my thoughts be ſever'd from my gre 3 
And woes, by wrong imaginations, loſe 


The e of themſelves. 


Re-enter Edgar ; 


Edp. Give me your hand: I 
Far off methinks, I hear the beaten drum. 
Come, faher, PI beſtow you with! a friend.  [Exeunt. 


EO 8. *: N E vn. 
4 tent in the Hie camp. _ 


Enter Cordelia, Kent, and baer iran, 9 
cur. 0 thou good Kent, how hall > live, WE) 


work, 


T o match thy Soodneſs! ? My life will be t too ſhort, 
And every meaſure fail me. 


Sk To be acknowledg'd, madam, i is o. erpay 'd. 


_ 7 death-pragivd dale] The duke » As whoſe 
death is machinated by practice or treaſon. ſohNsox. 
aud have ingenious feeling] Ingenious feeling ſignifies a 

feeling from an underſtanding not diſturbed. or diſordered, bat 

Which, repreſenting things as they are, makes the ons of _ 
the more exquiſite. - WAR BURTON. 

8 n -] The quartos read fenced. STenvens. - 


every meaſure fail me.] All good which I ſhall allot 
Weg or malen, out to 1 will be ſcanty. N uso Ww. 


Al 
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All my reports go with the modeſt truth; ITS 
Nor more, nor clipt, but fo. OTOL 1776577 
Cor. Be better ſuited: Ch 
+ Theſe weeds are memories 405 thoſe worſer hours ; 
| pr'ythee, put them off. 
Kent. Pardon me, dear madam; : 
Yet to be known, 5 ſhortens my — intent: 
My boon I make it, that you know me not, 
Till time and I think meet. 170 
Cor. Then be it ſo, my g z00d lord—— 8 
How does the king? [To the Phyſician. 
P)hyſ. Madam, ſleeps gil. 
Cor, O you kind gods, 
Cure this great breach in his abuſed nature! 
The untun'd and jarring ſenſes, O, wind vp. 
: Of this child-changed father! 


3 Be better ſuited: ] i. e. Be better areſt, put o on a beter lui 
of cloaths. dTEEV ENS. | 
+ Theſe weeds are memories. of theſe her hours ; 1 Amer. 
i. e, Memorials, remembrancers. Shakſpeare uſes the word in 

the ſame ſenſe, 4s Tou Like It, Act II. ſc. 3: 

O, my ſweet maſter! O you memory | 

« Of old fir Rowland!“ STEEVENS. _ 
So, in Stowe's Survey of Londen, 1618 :—© A printed memoric 
hanging up in a table at the e entrance into the church- door.“ 
MAL ok. 

8 D — my mats intent 2 1 The is 2 diflonancy of 
terms in made intent ; one implying the idea of a thing done, 
the other, undone. 1 ſuppoſe Shakſpeare wrote—laid ; intent, 

i. e. projected. WakZU RT -‚ 

An intent made, is an intent formed. So we ſay i in common 

language, to make a defign, and to make a reſolution. Johxsox. 
OF this child-changed father (] i. e. Changed to a child by 
his years and wrongs; or perhaps, reduced to this condition by 
his children. STEevens. 

Lear is become inſane, and this is the change referred to. In- 
ſanity is not the property of ſecond childhood, but dotage. Con- 
a to this explanation! is what Cordelia almoſt el 

adds: 

% O my dear father! reſtoration hang 

Thy medicine on my lip; and let this „ kiſs 5 
Kepair thoſe violent harms, that my too fiſters ENG 
*« Have in thy reverence made! HEN IZ T. 
Phy. 


# 


me. ENG LEAR 


Phy/. So pleaſe your majeſty, Wy 
That we may wake the king? he hath PR long. 


Cor. Be govern'd by your knowledge, and proceed 
T' the ſway of your own will. Is he array d? 


Lear is brought i in in a rhatr. 


Gent. 7 Ay, madam ; in the heavineſs of his fleep, 
We put freſh garments on him. 


_ Phy/. Be by, good madam, when we do awake him, 71 
I doubt not of his temperance. . 


Cor. Very well. 


Ph. Pleaſe you, draw e the muſic 
r 


Cor. O my dear father! » Reſtoration, hang 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kiſs 
Repair thoſe violent harms, that my two liſters 
Have in thy reverence made! 

Kent. Kind and dear princeſs! 


Cor. Had you not been their father, theſe white 
flakes 


Had challeng'd pity of them. Was this a face 


7 Ay, madam, Kc. The folio gives thefe four lines to a Gets 
:leman. One of the quartos (they were both printed in the 
ſame year, and for the ſame printer) gives the two firſt to the 
Doctor, and the two next to * The other quarto appropri- 
ates the two firſt to the Doctor, and the two following ones to a 
Gentleman. I have given the two firſt, which beſt belong to an 
attendant, to the Gentleman in waiting, and the other two to the 
Phyſician, on account of the caution.contained in chem, which 
is more ſuĩtable to his profeſſion. STEEVENs. 
In the folio the Gentlemen and (as he is here called) the Phyſi- 
| cian, is one and the ſame perſon. Remarks, J. 
1 Very well.] This and the ens ng 05. 1 have . | 
from the quartos. .STEEVENS. 
es 7 Reſtoration, ang 5 7 67 ghee 
_ Thy medicine on lips ; | ] This 3 18 „ fine. She in- 
EPS. the goddeſs pf health, Hygieia, under the name of Re- 
ſtauraticn, to make her the miniſter of her rites, in this holy office 
of recovering her father's loſt ſenſes. WARBURTON. | 


F NN dana is no more than recovery, perſonified, SwE EVENS- 


To 


LEI 


- * . 


7 


To be expos'd againſt the warring, winds? _ 
To ſtand againſt the deep dread-bolted thunder? 

In the moſt terrible and nimble ſtroke 5 

Of quick, croſs lightning? * co watch (poor perdu!) 


: The lines within the aſteriſks are omitted in the folio. _ 
Z m— —To watch (poor perdue:) | tug: | 
With this thin helm? ] It ought to be read and pointed thus: 
o watch, poor perdu “ . | | 
With rhis thin helm 2 f 
The alluſion is to the forlorn+hope in an army, which are put 
upon deſperate adventures, and called in French enfans perdus ; 
the therefore calls her father, poor perdu; perdue, which is the 
common reading, being the feminine. Theſe enfans perdus be- 
ing always ſlightly and badly armed, is the reaſon that ſhe adds, 
With this thin helm? 1. e. bareheaded, WarmnukTon. u | [ 
Dr. Warburton's explanation of the word perdu is Juſt, though ii 
the latter part of his aſſertion has not the leaſt foundation, Pau- F 
lus Jovius, ſpeaking of the body of men who were anciently ſent x 
on this deſperate adventure, ſays, ** Hos, ab immoderata forti- 
tudine perditos vocant, et in ſummo honore atque admiratione 
habent.” It is not likely that thoſe who deſerved ſo well of their 
country for expoſing themſelves to certain danger, ſhould be fent 
out, ſumma admiratione, and yet ſlightly and badly armed. 
Ihe ſame allufion occurs in fir W. Davenant's Love and Ho- 
nour, 1649: | | | 7 | 


* 
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have endur'd . 
Another night would tire a perdu. 
„More than a wet furrow and a great froſt,”* 
Again, in Cartwright's Ordinary: . 
„% — . ĩͤ . ne 
Some choice ſous'd fiſh brought couchant in a diſh 
«« Among ſome fennel or ſome other graſs, _ 
„ Shews how they lye i' th? field,” STEREVEN s. 
In Polemon's Collection of Battels, 4to. b. l. printed by Bynne- 
man, p. 98, an account of the battle of Marignano is tranſlated | 
from Jovius, in which is the following paſſage :—* They were | 
very choſen felowes taken out of all the Cantons, men in the 
prime of youth, and of fingular forwardeneſſe: who by a very 
0 auntient order of that countrey, that by dooyng ſome deede 
of paſſyng proweſſe they may obtaiye rare honour of warrefare 
e before they be growen in yeares, doe of themſelves requeſt all 
e perillous and harde pieces of ſervice, and often uſe with - 
© deadlye praiſe to runne unto propoſed death. Theſe men do 
« they call, of their immoderate fortitude and ſtoutneſſe, the 
"Var", F 
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With this thin helm“? 3 Mine enemy's dog, 
Though he had bit me, ſhould have ſtood that night 
Againlt my fire; And waſt thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with ſwine, and rogues forlorn, 
In ſhort and muſty ſtraw? Alack, Palack | 
Tis wonder, that thy life and wits at once 
+ Had not concluded all. He wakes ; ſpeak to him, 
ll Phyſ. Madam, do you; tis fitteſt, 
1 Cor. How does wy royal lord? How * Jour 
P maꝛajeſty? 
ll Lear. You do me wrong, to take me out o the 
ﬀ iy grave: 
1 Thou art a ſoul in bliſs; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do ſcald like en lead. 
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deſperats forlorne kopen, and the Frenchmen enfans ferdu: 
* and it is lawfull for them, by the prerogative of their prow- 
«« effe, to beare an enſigne, to have conducte and double wages 
«< all their life long. Neyther are the forlorne knowen from 
the reſt by anye other marke and cogniſance than the plumes 

« of white feathers, the which, after the manner of captaines, 

they doe tourn behinde, waveryng over theyr. ſhoulder with 

* a brave kynde of riot. * EDITOR. 

Amongſt other ſeparate ſervices in which the forlorn hope, or 
enfans perdu, were engaged, the night-watches ſeem to have been 
a common one. So Beaumont and Fletcher: | 

«© I am ſet here like a perdu, 
To watch a fellow that has wrong'd my miſtreſs.” 
Tini French Laxwyer, Act II. ſc. ii. WHALLEY, 

Mine enemy's dog,] Thus the folio. Both the quartos 
_ Mine injurious dog. Poſhbly the port wrote, — Mine in- 
jurer's dog. STEEVENS. 

Had not concluded all.—] All what? ? we ſhould read and 
point it thus: | 
Had not concluded —Ah! | | 
An exclamation on perceiving her father . Wanpvnron 
The plain conſtruction is this: tt is wonder that _ aits and 
Lie had not all ended. Jonxson. | 
x 80, f in 'S enſer's Faery Queen, c. viii: AR: 
| e ſpared they to ſtrip her naked all . 
| * in Tinos: : . 75 
©", 57. 206 — her all a sresvene., 
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Cor. Sir, do you know me?: 


Lear. You are a ſpirit, I know: When did you de? 
Cor. Still, ſtill, bo wide! 


Phy/. He's ſcarce awake; let 1 1 le 


Lear. Where have I been ? are am 1 7 air 


day-light ? 

5 ] am mightily abus'd, —I mould even diewith pity, 
To ſee another thus.—I know not what to ſay.— 
I will not iwear, theſe are my hands: —let's ſee; 
I feel this pin prick. 'Would I. were e, 
Of my condition. : 

Cor. O, look upon me, ee e 
And hold your hands in benediction 0 er me. 
No, fir, you mult not kneel, 

Lear. Pray, do not mock mer: +: 
am a very fooliſh fond old man, 
* Fourſcore and upward; and, to deal plainly, 
9 fear, I-am not in my p}crfe&t mind. 


Methinks, e know mY and know this man; 3 


an mightily W tad: I am N late on by ap- 


pearances; I am in a ſtrange miſt of uncertainty., Jokxsox. 


6 No, fir, you muſt not kneel.] This circumſtance I-find in the 
old play on the ſame ſubject, apparently written by another hand, 


and publiſhed before any edition of Shakſpeare's tragedy had 
made its appearance. As it is always difficult to ſay whether 
theſe accidental reſemblances proceed from imitation, or a ſimi- 


larity of thinking on the ſame occaſion, I can only point out this 


to the reader, to whoſe determination I leave the queſtion. 
- | STEREVENB. 
K ' Proy do not mock me.] $0, in the Winter 's Tale, Ac V: 
„Let no man mock me, 
„ For I will kiſs her.” Nan 


Fourſcore and upward; — ] Here the folio { (and the folio 


only) adds not an hour more or leſs. The authenticity of this 
paſſage Sir Joſhua Reynolds juſtly ſuſpects. It was probably the 
interpolation of ſome player, and is better omitted, both in re- 
gard to ſenſe and verfihcation. SrEEVEIS. | 
9 1 fear, I am not in my perfect mind.] The quarto reads: 
I fear, I am not perfect in my mind. Jon xs . 
So one of the quartos. The other „ according to the pre- 
ſent text. STEEVENS, 
P P 2 Let 
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Yet I am doubtful: for I am mainly i ignorant, 


What place this is; and all the ſkill I have 


Remembers not theſe garments; nor I know nat 
Where I did lodge laſt night: Do not laugh at me; 


For, as I am a man, I think this lady 


To be my child Cordelia. 
Cor. And fo I am, I am. | 5 
Lear. Be your tears wet? Yes, faith. 1 pray, 
wWoe— ep not: 


If you have poiſon for me, I will drink i it. 
I know, you do not love me; for your ſiſters 


Have, as I do remember, done me wrong: 


| You have ſome cauſe, they have not. 


Cor. No cauſe, no cauſe, 

Lear. Am I in France? 

Kent. In your own kingdom, fir. 

Lear. Do not abuſe me. 

Phy/. Be comforted, good madam: the oreat t rage, 
You ſee, is cur'd in him: [*and yet it is s danger 
3 To make him even o'er the time he has loſt.] 
Deſire him to go in; trouble him no amore 
Till further ſertling. © 

Cor. Will't pleaſe your highneſs walk ? 

Lear. You muſt bear with me: 


| Pray you now, forget and forgive: 1 am old, and 


- fooliſh. 
| [Exeunt Lear, Cordelia, Phyfici ſcian, and Attendants 
[Gent. Holds it true, fir, 
That the duke of Cornwall was ſo lain ? 


— cur'd * Thus the Quart, The folio reads, 
5 is Ad. STEEVE NS. 

2 And yet, &c.] This is not in the folio. |  Jounion,. 

3 To make him even o'er the time——] i. e. To reconcile it to 
his apprehenſion. WarBURTON. 

+ What is printed in crotchets is not in the folio. It is it 
leaſt proper if not neceſſary; and was omitted by the author, I 
Juppoſe, for no other reaſon than to ſhorten the repreſentation. | 

JokNsOR. 
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Kent. Moſt certain, . 
Cent. Who is conductor of his a; ? 
Kent, As it is ſaid, the baſtard {on of Gloſter, 
Gent. They ſay, Edgar, 5 | 
His baniſh'd ſon, f is with: the earl of Kent 
In Germany. 
Kent. Report is changeable: 
*Tis time to look about; the powers o' the kingdom 
Approach apace. 
Gent. The arbitrement 1 is like to be bloody. 
Fare you well, _— Exit. 


Kent. My point and period will be throughly 


wrought, _-. 


or well, or ill, as this day! $ battle 8 fought. ] (Exit. 


A SCENE L 


1 be camp of the bei forces, near - Dover 


| Enter, with drums as cori e Regan, ba. . 


 Hemen, and Soldiers. 5 


Edm. Know of the dale if bis laſt 1 hold; 
Or whether ſince he is advis'd by mph 
To change the courſe: He's full 5 of alteration, 


And ſelf-reproving :—bring * his conſtant . 15 


Reg. Our ſiſter's man is certainly miſcarry d. 
Eam. Tis to be doubted, madam. 
Reg. Now, ſweet lord, 

You know the enact 1 intend upon 5 15 


5 — FIRES One of the quartos reads, 

of abdication. STEEVENS. | 
9415 n n. ]- His ſettled reſolution, 
Je ouxso x. 
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Tell ROY: 8 then ſpeak the trath, 
Do you. not love my ſiſter? 


Edm. In honour'd love. 
[Reg. But have you never bnd y brother's way 


| To the ? fore-fended place? , TIRES TIONS 


Edm. That thought abules you. 
Reg. I am doubtful that you have been conjunt 


| And 9 boſom'd with her, as far as we call hers. 


Edm. No, by mine honour, madam. ]) 

Reg. I never ſhall endure her: Dear Ny. lord, 
Be not familiar with her, 

Edam. Fear me not 
She, and the duke her huſband, 


Enter Albany, Goneril, ab Soldiers. 
is I had rather loſe the bz attle, than that ſiſter 


Should looſen him and me. a: Ade. 


0 


T4 But F you never, te, ] The Arſt and laſt of thefs "AY 


clas within crotchets, are inſerted in Sir Thomas Hanmer's, 


heobald's, and Dr. Warburton's editions; the two interme- 


diate ones, which were omitted 1n all others; T have reſtored from 
the old quartos, 1608. Whether they were left out through 
negligence, or becauſe the imagery contained in them #10 8 
thought too luxuriant, I cannot determine; but ſure a material 
injury is done to the character of the Baſtard by the omiſſion; 


for he is made to deny that flatly at firſt, which the poet only 


meant to make him evade, or return light anſwers to, till he is 
urged ſo far as to be obliged to ſhelter himſelf” under an imme- 
diate falſhood. Query, however, whether Shakſpeare meant us 
to believe that Edmund had analy found his Way to the fore- 
fended- 1 STEEVENS. 


fore fended Place? ] Fore- ended: means probibited, for- 
1 STEEVENS, 
9 boſom d with her, —] Boſern'd i 15 ufed i in this ſenſe by 
Heywood, in The Fair Maid of the Weſt, 1631: 
„ We'll crown our hopes and wiſhes with more pomp 
And ſumptuous coſt, than Priam did his ſou 
« That night he bojom'd Helen,” -:-. 
Again, in Heywood's Silver Age, 1613: | 
„ With fair Alcmena, ſhe that never 20 
« Mortal, ave __ ' STEEVENS, 


Alb, | 


% 


* 


INN - "of 

Alb. Our very loving ſiſter, well be met. _ 

Sir, this J hear, The king is come to his daughter, 
With others, whom the rigour of our ſtate 

Forc'd to cry out.. [Where I could not be honeſt, 
I never yet was valiant *: for this buſineſs, 


Sir, this, I hear, —to——make oppoſe, —)] This is a very plain 
ſpeech, and the meaning is, Ihe king, and others whom we have 
oppoſed are come to Cordelia. I could never be valiant but in 

a juſt quarrel, We muſt diſtinguiſh ; it is juſt in one ſenſe and 
unjuſt in another. As France invades our land J am concerned 
to repel him, but as he holds, entertains, and ſupports the king, 
and others whom 1 fear many juſt and heavy cauſes make, or com- 
pel, as it were, to oppoſe us, | eſteem it unjuſt to engage againſt | 
them. This ſpeech, thus interpreted according to the common | 
reading, is likewiſe very neceſſary: for otherwiſe Albany, who is 
characteriſed as a man of honour and obſerver of juſtice, gives 2 
no reaſon for going to war with thoſe, whom he owns had been _ 
much.injured under the countenance of his power, Notwith- 2 NY 

ſtanding this, Mr. Theobald, by an unaccountable turn of ; 

| thought, reads the fourth line thus, 5 
never yet was valiant: re this buſineſs, &c. | — 
puts the two laſt lines in a parentheſis, and then paraphraſes the 0 
whole in this manner, Sir, it concerns me (though not the 
king and the diſcontented party) to queſtion about your intereſt | 
in our ſiſter, and the event of the war.” What he means by this | 
J am not able to find out; but he gives a reaſon why his reading | | 
and ſenſe ſhould be preferred. And Regan and Goneril in their 

replies ſeem. both, apprehenſive that this ſubject was coming into de- 
bate. Now all that we can collect from their replies is, that they 
were apprehenſive he was going to blame their cruelty to Lear, 
Gloſter, and others; which it is plain from the common reading 
and the ſenſe of the laſt line, he was. | OS 
Moſt juſt and heavy cauſes make oppoſe. — 


* . ˙Ü ] w ²˙w;m. —⁵ͥ Ä 


e WARBURTON. | 
2 What is within the crotchets is omitted in the folio. _ | 
EWA  ” ot 5 „ — 
3 I here I could not be honeft, 5 2 
| T.never yet was valiant ;——] This ſentiment has already . 
appeared in Cymbeline : E 4 1 
Thou may'ſt be valiant in a better cauſe, Mo | i 


But now thou ſeem'ſt a_ coward. _ 5 
Again, in an ancient MS, play, entituled, The ſecond Maiden 
rag, LE ome: 

« That worke is never. undertooke with corage, _ 
„ That makes his maſter bluſh.” STEEVIRs. 
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It toucheth us as France invades our land, 
Not bolds the king; with others, whom, I fear 


Tg Moſt juſt and heavy cauſes make oppoſe. 9 


Edm. Sir, you ſpeak nobly. ] 
Reg. Why 1s this reaſon'd? 
Gon. Combine together gainſt the enemy: 
For theſe domeſtie and particular broils, Ne 
+ Are not to queſtion here. 
Alb. Let us then determine 
With the ancient of war on our proceedings. 
5 Edm. I ſhall attend you preſently at your tent, 
| Reg. Siſter, Tr go wins us ? LEY 
Gon. No. 
Reg. Tis moſt convenient ; pray you, go with us. 
Con. 4 de.] O, ho, I Know the riddle : 1 will 80. 


As they are going out, enter Edgar di 22 


EF: Edg. If &er your grace had ſpeech with man ſa 


poor, 
Hear me one word. 
Alb. PI nals you.- 8 . N 
I Exeunt Eqn. Reg. Gs and Attendants. 
Eag. Before you fight the battle, ope this letter. 
ö if you have victory, let the trumpet ſound 


For him that brought it: wretched though I rp, | 


I can produce a e that will e 


2 Not bolds the king ;- j The quartos read 3% and this 
may be the true reading. This bufineſs (ſays Albany) touches us 
as France invades our lang, not as it bolds the Ring, &C. i. e. em- 
boldens him to aſſert his former title. Thus i in the antient inter- 
lude of Hycke Scorner : 


e Alas, that I had not one to bold me !? STgEvens, 


For theſe domeſtic and tienes braits] This i is the reading of 


the folio. The quartos have it, 
For theſe domeſtic doore particulars, STEEVENS. 


+ Are not to queſtion here.] Thus the quartos. The folio reads, 
Are not the queſtion here. STEEVENS, 


Fan. ] This ſpeech 1 15 wanting 1 in ug folio,” srasvv- 
What 


on. at 


KING LE A Ry 0 


What is avouched chere: If you miſcarry, cn 
Your buſineſs of the world hath ſo an end, 

And machination ceaſes. Fortune love you 

Alb. Stay till I have read the letter. Wy 
Esag. I was forbid it. | 

When time. ſhall ſerve, let but the — cry, 

And I'll appear again Exit. 
Alb. Why, fare thee well; Iwill 0 'erlook thy Paper. 


Re-enter Edmund. 


Eau. The enemy s in view, draw up your powers. 
5 Here is the gueſs of their true ſtrength and forces 
By diligent diſcovery ; but your haſte 77 
Is now urg'd on you. e ALE OS. 
Alb. 7 We will greet the time. L. 
Em. To both theſe ſiſters have I ſworn my love; 
Each jealous of the other, as the ſtung 
Are of the adder. Which of them ſhall I take? 
Both? one? or neither? Neither can be enjoy'd, 
If both remain alive: To take the widow, 
| Fxaſperates, makes mad her ſiſter Gonerilz; + 
And — ſhall I * carry out = ſide, 


s Here i is ' the wb. c. ] The 1 editors read, „ 
the gueſs. So the quartos. But had the diſcovery been diligent, 
the gueſs could not have proved fo difficult. I have given 5 
true reading from the folio. STEEvEns. J. 

Me will greet the time.] We will be ready to meet the occa- 
fion, Jonnson. 
carry out my 1 ] dias: my purpoſe to a "cubcafefal | 
iſſue, to completion. Side ſeems here to have the ſenſe of the 
French word partie, in prendre partie, to take his reſolution. 

Jounson, 
so, in the Honeſt Man Fortune, by Beaumont and F letcher : : 
"OE and carry out — © 
% A world of evils with thy title. 1 ' STEEvE .. 
Aud hardly ſhall I carry out my de, 
Hier huſband being alive. -] That 1 is, 1 wall WR 

« be able to make out wy game,” The alluſion is to a party | 

at 
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Her huſband being alive. Now then, wel uſe 
His countenance for the battle; which being done, 
Let her, who would be rid of him, deviſe Kit 
His ſpeedy taking off. As for the mercy - 
Which he intends to Lear, and to Cordelia,— 

The battle done, and they within our Power, | 
Shall never ſee his pardon : ? for my ſtate 
Stands on me to defend, not to debate, | Reit. 


SCENE 1 


G be as between * two camp. 1 


#4 


Alarum within. Enter, with dram and chin, Levy; 0 
1 and Soldiers over the fage 3 ; and exeunt. 


4 ; "4 9 


at ad _ he is | afraid that he ſhall not be able 0 make his 
tide ſucceſsful. 
So, in Ben Jonſon” s Silent IWeman, Centaure fays af E. picenes 
„She and Mavis will /er up a fide.” 
That is, will be partners. acht in 7 19 5 Unnatural Com- 
bat, Belgard ſays: An r 
— And if now | {214 | | 
At this downright game, I may but hold your ms, 
I'll not pull down the ſide. 
In 75 he Maid's Tragedy, the ſame expreſſion 8 
Dula. I'II hold your cards againſt any two E: know. | 
_ Evad. Aſpaſia takes her part. 


Dula. I will refuſe it; | 
She will pluck down a | ae, he Joes not Cas it. 
But the phraſe is more clearly explained in Maſlinger”s s Brea 
Duke of Florence, where Cozemo lays to Petronella, who had 
challenged him to drink a ſecond bowl of wine : puny 
Pray you, pauſe a little, | Ns 
If I hold your cards, 7 hall pull down the „ "= 
LI am not good at the game.“ 8 Mason. 
or my fate 
Stands on me, &c.”] 355 
I do not think that for ſtands in this olace as a word of inference 
or cauſality, The meaning is rather: Such is my determination 


concerning Lear; as for my ſtate it requires NOW, wot W 
but defence and ſupport. Jonxsox. 


Euler 
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Enter Edgar, and Gloſter. 7 [rb 


Ede. Hete, father, take the ſhadow of this tree 
For your good hoſt; pray that the right may eius : 
If ever I return to you again, 

1'1l bring you comfort. £27” 

Glo. Grace 80 with you, fir! [Exit Edear. 

1 LAlarum, and retreat within, 


"Re-enter Edgar. 


Eag. Away, old man, give me thy hand, auay; 
King Lear hath loſt, he and his auto talen: 
Give me thy hand, come on. Ys 
Glo. No further, fir; a man may rot even here. 
Eag. What, in ill thoughts again ? Men muſt 

"1 21 WRaare-. 

Their going hence, even as their coming hither 41 
5 Ripenels 1 is all: Come on. 4 
Glo. And that's true too. [Ee 


S. C E N E III. 


Enter, in conqueſt; with drum and colours, Edmund; 
Lear, and Cordelia, as priſoners ; ; Soldiers, apfeir, ; 


Edm. Some officers take them away : good guard; 
Until their greater 5 firſt be Known 


3 "FE reader, who is curious to ER how far Shakſpeare . 
was indebted to the Arcadia, will find a chapter entitled. 
„ The pitifull State and Storie of the Paphlagonian unkinde 
King, and his kinde Sonne ; firſt related by the Sonne, then by 
the blind father.“ P. 141, edit. 0 quarto. STEEVENS, . 
2 Ripeneſs is all.—] 1. e. To be ready, prepared, is all. 
The ſame ſentiment occurs in Hamlet, ſcene the laſt: ' 
Ei it be not now, yet it will dome: the readineſs ir all. 


SrEEVENS. 
* A that's true too. ] Omitted 1 in the quarts. STEEVENS. 
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That are to cenſure them. 

Cor. We are not the firſt, 
Who, with beſt meaning, have incurr'd the worſt. 
For thee, oppreſſed king, am I caft down; 
Myſelf could elſe out- frown falſe fortune's frown.— 
Shall we not ſee theſe daughters, and theſe ſiſters? 
Tear. No, no, no, no! Come, let, s away to priſon: 
We two alone will ſing like birds i“ the cage: 
When thou doſt aſk me bleſſing, I'll kneel down, 
And aſk of thee forgiveneſs : So welll live, 


And pray, and ſing, and tell old tales, and laugh 


At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news; and we'll talk with them too. 
Who loſes, and who wins; who's in, who' $ Out ;— 


+ And take upon us the myſtery of things, 


As if we were God's ſpies: And we'll wear out, 
In a wall'd priſon, * packs and ſects of great ones, 


That ebb and flow by the moon. 


Edm. Take them away. 2 
Lear. Upon ſuch ſacrifices, my \ Cordelia: 


The gods themſelves throw incenſe. Have l caught 


thee? 


He, that Pars nn ſhall bring a brand from heaven, 5 


And take upon us the myſtery of things, 
As if wwe were God's pie]! | 
As if we were angels commiſlioned to ſurvey and report the lives 
of men, and were conſequently endowed with the power of pry- 


ing into the original motives of action and the myſteries of con- 


duct. JoRNSõG N. 
'S packs and 4 


5 Packs is uſed 5 i or 


| celleien, as is a pack of cards. For ſes, I think /ets might by 
more commodiouſly read. So we ſay, affairs are now managed 


by a new let. Sec, however, may well ſtand. Jonx SON, 
„Upon ſuch ſacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themſelves throw incenſe.- ] The 3 is 
extremely — 25 and expreſſed in a ſublime of imagery that 
Seneca fell ſhort of on the like occaſion. Ecce ſpectaculum 


| dignum ad quod reſpiciat intentus operi ſuo deus: ecce Par deo | 


ns vir fortis cum mala orten compoſitus.” 
I an3URTON:” 


[4 
7 
. 


©—_ — — 


ä 


1 „ 


\ 
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And fire us hence, like foxes. . thine eyes; 


The goujeers ſhall devour them, fleſh, and fell, 


Ere they ft make us wee : we'll ſee them ſtarve 
firſt, 


Come. [ Exeunt Lale, and Cordelia, — 
Edm. Come hither, captain; hark. 

Take thou this note; go, follow them to priſon : 

One ſtep I have advanc'd thee ; if thou doſt 

As this inſtructs thee, thou doſt make thy way 

To noble fortunes :+ Know thou this, that men 

Are as the time is: to be tender minded 


* 


> 2M 40 fire us hence, like foxes, —] I have been informed that it 
15 uſual to ſmoke foxes out of their holes. 
So, in Harrington's tranſlation of Arioſto, book xxvii. fan. 17 
« Evinas a ns whom /moke and fire doth fright _ 
So as he dare not in the ground remaine, _ | 
Bolts out, and through the /moke and fire he lie 
Into the tarier's mouth and there he dieth.“ . 
Again, „ in Ewery Man out of his Humour- > 
| my walk, and all, 
„ You /moke me from, as if I were a far. Ms STEEVENS. 

3 The goujeers Hall devour them, ———] The goujeres, i. e. 
Morbus Gallicus. Gouge, Fr. ſignifies one of the common wo- 
men attending acamp ; and as that diſeaſe was firſt diſperſed over 
Europe by the French army, and the women who 1 ollowed it, 
the firit name it obtained among us was the gougeries, i. e. the 
diſeaſe of the govges, HAN uER. 

The reſolute John Florio has ſadly Sinken theſe goujeers. He 
writes With a good yeare to thee!” and gives it in [ices | 
Il mal” anno che dio ti dia.“ FarMterR. 

9 — fleſh, and fell.) Fleſh and ſkin. Jo NS“ R. 

A — and fell.] So, e $ Works, 8 
„ Nakyd ige 
„Neither fleſb nor fell.” hl 
Chaucer uſes ell and bones for ſin and bones : 
«© And ſaid that he and all his kinne at once, 
« Were Worthy: to be brent with ell and bone.” 
TFyoilus and Creſſtide. | Ga T. 

In the Dyar 5 Play, among the Cheſter Collection WF Myfteries, 

in the Muſeum, Antichriſt ſays; | 
Amade thee man N and f, Srexves 8. 


Does 
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let this alone, but would alter it to 


Does not become a ſword: — Thy great employment 


Will not bear queſtion ; either ſay, thou'lt do't, 
Or thrive by other means. 


Capt. T'll do't, my lord. 


Eam. About it; and write happy, when thou haſt 
e 
Mark, —! ſay, inſtantly; and carry it ſo, 
As I have ſet it down. 


Capt. I cannot draw a cart, nor eat dry'd oats; 


it! it be man's work, I will do io: |: LF Capt 


Flouriſp. Enter Albany, Goneril, Regen, and Soldiers. 


Ab. Sir, you have ſhewn to- day your valiant ſtrain, 
And fortune led you well : You have the captives 


Who were the oppoſites of this day's ſtrife: 


We do require them of you ; ſo to uſe them, 


As we ſhall find their merits and our lafety 
May equally determine. 


Edm. Sir, I thought it fit 


To fend the old and miſerable king 


Thy great employment 1 
Will not bear queſtion ; J] Mr. Theobald could not 


My great employment, 

Becauſe (he ſays) the perſon ſpoken to was of no higher degiee 
than a captain. But he miſtakes the meaning of the words, By 
great employment was meant the commiſſion given him for the mur- 
der; and this, the Baſtard tells us afterwards, was ſigned by 
Goneril and himſelf. Which was ſufficient to make this cap- 
tain anaccountable for the execution. WaRrBuRTON. 


The meaning, I apprehend, is, not that the captain was not 


accountable for what he was about to do, but, that the important 


buſineſs he now had in hand, did not admit of debate: he muſt 


inſtantly reſolve to do it, or not. Queſtion, here, as in many 


other.places' in theſe plays, fignifies Ji/cour/e—conver/ation. 
See Hamlet, act I: Thou com'ſt in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape.” 
and the note there. Matons. 


2 1 cannot draw, &c.] Theſe two o have reſtored from 
the old quarto. sr urs. 


\ 


To 


— 


KING LEAR 


To ſome retention, and appointed guard; 

Whoſe age has charms in it, whoſe title more, 

To pluck the common boſom on his ſide, 

And turn our impreſt lances in our eyes 

Which do command them. With him 1 ſent che 
queen; | 

| My reaſon all the ſame ; a they are ready. 

To-morrow, or at a further ſpace, to appear 

Where you ſhall hold your ſeſſion. [* At this time, 

We ſweat, and bleed: the friend hath loſt his friend; 

And the beſt quarrels, in the heat, are curs'd 

By thoſe that feel their ſharpneſs : 11 

The queſtion of Cordelia, and her father, 

Requires a fitter place.] 

Alb. Sir, by your patience, 
I hold you but a ſubject of this war, 
Not as a brother. 

Reg. That's as we liſt to grace him. 
Methinks, our pleaſure might have been demanded, 
Ere you had ſpoke ſo far. He led our powers; 

? Borg the commiſſion of my place and perſon ; 
7 The which immediacy may well ſtand up, 
And call itſelf your brother, 


397 


3 Wo turn our impreſt C's in our 1 i. e. . Tarn the lance 7 
men which are pre/5'd into our ſervice, againſt us. 
ou in Antony and Cleopatra, Act III. ſc, vii: 
CEE ople | | | 
Fog Ingroſt by ft impreſs.” STEEvENs, On | £ 
5 At this time, &c.] This paſſage, well worthy of reſtoration, 
is omitted in the folio. JonxSON. 
5 Reguires a fitter place. Ji. e. The determination of the queſ- 
tion what ſhall be done with Cordelia and her father, ſhould be 
reſerved for greater privacy. STEEVENS. _ Dn ; 
* Bore the commiſhon — Cammiſſi Fon, for authority. 
ARBURTON. | f 
7, 75 be which immediacy—] Innediag N fos repreſentation. | 
: WAR ZUR TOR. 3 
Immediacy i 18 rather ſupremacy i in oppoſition to ſubordination, -- 
2 Kay Orme medium between RE and power, Joann S0n 


Gon. 


. 


3 In bis oon grace- 
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Gor: Not @ hot 6 Gocign lata 
* In his own grace he doth exalt ng 
More than in your advancement. 

Reg. In my rights, 


By me inveſted, he compeers the beſt. 


Alb. That were the moſt, if he ſhould huſband you, 
Reg. Jeſters do oft prove Prophets. 0 
Gon. Holla, holla! 


That eye, that told you lo, look'd but a-ſquint?. 9 


| Reg. Lady, I am not well; elſe I ſhould anſwer 


From a full- flowing ſtomach .—General, 


Take thou my ſoldiers, priſoners, patrimony ; 
Diſpoſe of them, of me; * the walls ate thine : 
Witneſs the world, that I create thee here 


My lord and maſter. 


Con. Mean you to enjoy him! . 

Alb, * The let alone lies not in you good-will 

 Edm. Nor in thine, lord. 

Alb. Half-blooded low, yes. | 

Reg. Let the drum ſtrike, and prove my title thine. 

Ab. Stay yet; hear reaſon Edmund, 1 arreſt 
e 


0 On capitaltreaſon; and, inthy arreſt?, Canet, Gon. 
This gilded ſerpent : ;—for your claim, fair liſter, 


— Grace here means accompl ments, or 


Honours. STEEVENS. | 


9 The eye that told you fo, hot 4 but a: fenint ] Alluding to +" 


See Ray's Collechion. STEEVENS. 


proverb: 5 being jealous makes a N eye look Mint.“ 
15 the walls are thine:] A metaphorical phraſe taken from 


the camp, and ſignifying, to ſurrender at diſcretion. But he 
Oxford Editor, for a plain reaſon alters it toz _ 


they all are thine. WarBukTon., ' 

* The let alone lies not in your good-will.] Whether he malt not 
or ſhall depends not on your choice. JohNSsON. 

Albany means to tell his wife, that, however ſhe might want 


the power, ſhe evidently did not want the inclination to _— 


the match. REMA RRS. 
a — hy arreſt. ] 'The quartos read—thine POS | 
STBEVENS. 


va;  ,  tra# 


w uf 


„ „ 
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| ba? it in the intereſt of my wife ; 
Tis ſhe is ſub-contracted to this lord, 
And I, her huſband, contradict your banes. 
If you will marry; make your love 0 me, 
My lady is beſpoke. 
Gon. * An interlude! 
Alb. Thou art arm'd, Gloſter Let het trumpet 
ſound: 
If none appear to prove upon thy perſon $ 
Thy heinous, manifeſt, and many treaſons, 
T 1 is my pledge; I'll prove it on thy heart, 
Ere I taſte bread, thou art in nothing leſs 
Than I have here proclaim'd thee. 
Reg. Sick, O, ſick! 
Gon. If not, Pl ner truſt'* poiths. | [dite. 
Eam: Bo 8 s my exchange : what i in the world 
e is 
That names me traitor, villains like he lies: 
Call by thy trumpet : he that dares approach, 
On him, on you, (who not?) I will maintain 
My truth and honour firmly. 
Alb. A herald, ho! 
Ean. A herald, ho, a herald 7 | 


Eur 4 Krall. 


Alb. Truſt to thy fingle virtue; for ache ſoldiers 
All levied in my name, have 1 in my name 
Took their diſcharge. 


= This ſickneſs grows upon me. : 


4 Ar interlude . This ſhort « es of Goneril i is 
added in the folio edition, I ſuppoſe, only to break the ſpeech 
of Albany, that the exhibition on the ſtage might be more i 
tink and intelligible. Johnson. 

5 —— thy perſon. ] The quartos read thy Bead. Srrvins. 0 
N — ] The folio reads medicine.” STEEVENS. 
—4 bergld. ] This ech I have reſtored. from Fs quartos. 
TEEVENS. 
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Alb. She is not well; convey | her to my tent. 
| [Exit Regan, led. 
3 Come hither, herald. Let the N ſound,.— 
And read out this. 

Capt. Sound trumpet * 4 [4 trumpet ſounds, 


Herald reads. 


MM e If any man of quality or degree, within the lifts of 
| the army, will maintain upon Edmund, ſuppoſed earl of 
| Gloſter, that he is a manifold traitor, let him appear 
ö Evy the third ſound of the N He ts bold. in bis 


aefence. 
Edm. Sound.” ; : K* trumpet. 
Tos [ 2 trumpet, 
Her. Again. [3 trumpet. 


be rumipet anſwers, within, 


Enter Edgar, armed. 


Alb. Af him his purpoſes, why he appears 
VD pon this call o' the trumpet. 
Her. What are you? 
Your name, your quality? and why you anſwer 
This preſent ſummons? 
_ Edg. Know, my name 1s loſt; | 
By treaſon's tooth bare-gnawn, and canker- bit: Þ 
Yet am I noble, as the eee | 
I come to cope withal. 


® Sound trumpet. I have added this from the quartos. 
| STEEVENS. 
» ih: the liſts of the 1 The quartos read: 
 —Wwithin the % of the army. — STEEVENS. 
. I Yet an I noble, &c. ] One of the quartos reads: 
r are I nt 
Where i is the adverſarie I come to cope withal? 
Saxe I mou 7. Wy 1 9 a corruption of—ere I move it. 
e SG!rxxxvess. 


Alb, 


” 
2 rr — cc + > 


ni... 9.3.3, e tm} »9.,i,35,32 


„% — — 423A nv &oA  w £2 3a . _9Y 


- _— 7} 


Alb. Which is that adverſary? 
Eqdg. What's he, that ſpeaks for Edmund earl of 
OT ODEO Tet 32 85 
Edm. Himſelf; What ſay'{ thou to him? 
- Te. ISI ⁰ TEES HTS 
That, if my ſpeech offend a noble heart, 
Thy erm may do thee juſtice : here is mine. 
2 Behold, it is the privilege of mine honours, 
My oath, and my profeſſion : I proteſt. - 
Maugre thy ſtrength, youth, place, and eminence, 
Deſpight thy victor ſword, and fire-new fortune, 
Thy valour, and thy heart, — thou art a traitor : 
Falſe to thy gods, thy brother, and thy father; 
3 Confpirant 'gainſt this high illuſtrious prince; 
And, from the extremeſt upward of thy head, 
To the deſcent and duſt beneath thy feet, 
A moſt toad-ſpotted traitor, Say thou, No, 
This ſword, this arm, and my belt ſpirits, are bent 
To prove upon thy heart, whereto I ſpeak, 
Edm. In wiſdom, I ſhould aſk thy name; 
But, ſince thy out- ſide looks fo fair and warlike, 


2 Behold, it is the privilege of mine honours, 

My oath, and my profeffion.—_—_ / 1 
The charge he is here going to bring N the Baſtard, he 
calls the privilege, &c. To "aderſtand which phraſeology, we 
muſt conſider that the old rights of knighthood are here alluded to; 
whoſe oath and profeſſion required him to diſcoyer all treaſons, 
and whoſe privilege it was to have his challenge accepted, or 
otherwiſe to have his charge taken pro confzfſo. For if one who 


was no knight accuſed another who was, that other was under no 
obligation to accept the challenge. On this account it was ne- 
ceſſary, as Edgar came diſguiſed, to tell the Baſtard he was a 


knight. WARBURTON. 


The privilege of this oath means the privilege gained by tak- 


ing the oath adminiſtered in the regular initiation of a knight 


profeſſed. Jounson.  _ 3 
The quartos read it is the privilege of my tongue. ST EZV NS. 

3 Conſpirant 'gainft } The quartqs read; 

Conſpicuate *gairf. — STEEVENS. 
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1 And that thy tongue ſome ſay of breeding heexthes, 


What ſafe and nicely 1 might well delay 
By rule of knighthood, I dildain and ſpurn: 
Back do] toſs theſe treaſons to thy head; 
With the hell-hated lie o' erwhelm thy Barts” 


Which, (for they yet glance by, and ſcarcely bruiſe) 


This ſword of mine ſhall give them inſtant way, 


Where TOY ſhall reſt for ever. —Trumpets, ſpeak. 


(Alarm. Fight. Edmund n. 
$ Alb. Save him, ſaye him! 


Gon. This is mere practice, Gloſter: 


By the law of arms, * thou waſt not bound to anſwer 


An unknown oppoſite; thou art not vanquiſn d, 


But cozen'd and . 


a And that thy tongue ſome "ay of rates breathes 31 Sg, for 


ay, ſome ſhew or probability. Poys. 


Say is ſam ile, a taſte. So, in Sidney + 
«© $0 good a /ay invites the eye 
« A little downward to 3 


A gain, in the Preface to Maurice Kyffin' 's tranſlation of the | 
: Aerie of Terence, 1588 : 


7 0 Some other like places I could recite, but theſe fall luſlics 
for a ſay.” | 
Again, in Revenge for Honour, by Chapman : "= 
| But pray do not 
Take the firft ſay of her yourſelves" 
Again, in The unnatural Combat, by Maſlinger:; 


„„ or to take 
A ſay of veniſon or ſtale fowl.” — 


Again, in Holinſbed, p. 847: He (C. Wolſey) made Ades 
and erles to ſerve him of wine, with a /ay taken, &c.” To 


take the a//aie was the technical term. STzZVENS., 
Alb. Sawe him, ſave him ! F 
Gon. This is mere practice, Gloßter: 9 ow - 


Thus all the copies; but I have ventured to placg the two he- 


miſtichs to Goneril. Tis abſurd that 15 55 who knew Ed- 


mund's treaſons, and his own wife's paſſion for him, ſhould be : 


ſolicitous to have his life faved. TnroBaLD. ö 
He deſtred that Edmund's life might be ſpared at preſent, | 


only to obtain his confeſſion, and to convict him openly by his 


own letter. Joxnson. 


$ thou waſt not bound to anſwer] One of the quartos Nadz: : 
— art not t bound to Ver, &e. STEEVENS. 


5 4th, 


K IN G E 4 R. * 


Alb. Shut your Wr A 
Or with this paper ſhall [ ſtop it :—=Hold, Hr — 
Thou worſe than any name, read thine own evi: 
No tearing, lady; I perceive, you know it. 
[ Grves the letter to Edmund. 
Con. Say, if I do; the laws are mine, nor thine: 
Who ſhall arraign me fort? 
Alb. Monſter, know'ſt thou this paper „„ 
Con. Aſk me not what I know. [Exit Con. 
Alb. Go after her; ſhe's deſperate: govern her. 
Eam. What you have charg'd me with, that 1 
have done; 
And more, much more: the time will bring it out; a 
Tis paſt, and fo am I: But what art thou, i | 
Thar haſt this fortune on me? If thou's art noble, 


. 4 — 
* . — _ 3 wh : 
TK: — Sr a ea — — a 2 — 
- N — , 


I do forgive thee. e As | 1 
Eg. Let us exchange charity. Ns: t 1 
J am no leſs in blood than thou art, Samend; 1 
If more, the more thou haſt wrong'd me. mn 
My name is Edgar, and thy father's ſon. nl 
The gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant vices if 
Make inftruments ? to ſcourge uss „ 
The dark and vicious place where thee he 805 VV 
Coſt him his eyes: 8 . 1 

Ez : 1 


7 Monfter, tnow'f thou thit faper ?] 80 the quart; but the 
folio : 
| Moſt oem! o, Kode thaw, ge. pouvson. | 
% Knowelt thou theſe letters? ſays Leir to Ragan, in the 
old anonymous play, when he ſhews her both her own and 
her ſiſter's letters, which were written tö procure his death. 


2 — A e n EY 5 
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Upon which the ſuatches the letters and tears them. bi 
STEEVENS, _ 198 

— Let us exchange charity, j Our author by negligence gives his Wit 
heathens the fentiments and practices of chriſtianity. In Han- 1 
let there is the ſame ſolemn act of final reconciliation, but with 460 
exact propriety, for the perſonages are Chriſtians : | 188 
e Exchange enen with me, noble Hamlet, &c.“ 1 
Jon xsox. 15 

> — 5 ſcourge ure] Thus the quartos. The folio reads: ; ble 

| 0 plague us. SE EVENS, | q 
243 Eau. il 
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Did hate thee, or thy father! 


598 X IN GE L E A R. 


Edm. Thou haſt ſpoken right, tis trum 
The wheel is come full circle; I am here. 
Alb. Methought, thy very gait did propheſy 


A royal noblenels :—1 muſt embrace thee : 


Let ſorrow ſplit my heart, if ever I 


f 


Eag. Worthy prince, I know it. 
Alb. Where have you hid yourſelf? . 


How have you known the miſeries of your father? 


Edg. By nurſing them, my lord. Liſt a brief tale;— 
And, when 'tis told, O, that my heart would burſt!— 


The bloody proclamation to eſcape, 
That follow'd me ſo near, (O our lives' ſweetneſs! 


That we the pain of death would hourly bear, 


Rather than die at once) taught me to ſhift 
Into a mad-man's rags; to aſſume a ſemblance 


That very dogs diſdain'd: and in this habit 
Met I my father with his bleeding rings, 


Their precious ſtones new loſt ; became his guide, 
Led him, begg'd for him, ſav'd him from delpar; 4 


Never (O fault l) reveal'd myſelf unto him, 


Until ſome half hour paſt, when I was arm'd, 
Not ſure, though hoping, of this good ſuccels, 
T aſk'd his blefling, and from firſt to laſt 

Told him my pilgrimage : But his flaw'd heart, 


(Alack, too weak the conflict to ſupport !) 


*Twixt two extremes of paſſion, Joy: and grief, 
Burſt ſmilingly. 


Null drels; —1 "LET ull öl Jonxsox. 
C x doe the pain of death 25 hourly bear, | 
| Rather than die at once) — | | 
The folio reads, 
That we the pain of death N ka dic. 
Mr. Pape, whom I have followed, reads, 
— would hourly Ser. 
The quartos give the paſſage thus | 
That wth the pain of death would hourly die, 
Rather than die at once)—— | STEEVBNS, | 


A 


e 


ne et Lat 


K 1 N G 4 E A R. 
Edn. This ſpeech of yours hath Nen d me, OY Wh 


And ſhall, perchance, do good: but ſpeak you on; ; & 


You look as you had ſomething more to ſay, 
Alb, If there be more, more woeful, hold i it in; 5 
For I am almoſt ready to diflolve, 
Hearing of this. | 
D Ede. +—This would have dend a period 
To ſuch as love not ſorrow; but, another ;— 
To amplify too-much, would make much more, 
And top extremity : | 


Whilſt I was big in clamour, came 1 in a man, . 


Who having ſeen me in my worſt eſtate, : 

Shunn'd my abhorr'd ſociety : but then, finding 

Who 'twas that ſo endur'd, with his ſtrong arms 
He faſten'd on my necks and delten d out 


3 E 4. ] The lines between crotchets are not in the folio. 
_ Jonunson. 
9 . awould 1 ſeem' d a e | 
To ſuch as love not forrow : but another, 
To amplify too much, would make 29950 more, 
And top extremity l- 


1 


The reader eaſily ſees that this reflection refers to the Baſtard's 1 
deſiring to hear more; and to Albany's thinking he had ſaid 
enough. But it is corrupted i into miſerable nonſen 0 We ſhould 


read it thus: 
This would have ſeem'd a period. But ſuch 
As love to amplify another's ſorrow, 


To much, would make much more, and top extremity. 2 


i. e. This to a common humanity would have been thought the 
umnoſt of my ſufferings ; but ſuch as love cruelty are always for 


adding much to more, till ney reach the extremity of miſery, _ 


WARBURTON. * 
The ſenſe may probably be . This avould have ſeemed a 
period to ſuch as love not ſorrow ; but,—another, i. e. but I muſt 


add another, i. e. another period, another kind of concluſion to 


my ſtory, ſuch as will increaſs the baten a: . has deen a 
ready told, pots 1 8 | 
So in King Richard Il: 

I play the torturer, by ſmall and ſmall, 

I e out zune nene v7 EEVENS, 
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665 KING I. k A R. 
As he'd burſt heaven ; * threw him 6 tn y father; 
Told the moſt piteous tale of Lear and him, 


That ever ear recety'd; which in recounting, 
His grief grew puiſfant, and the ſtrings of life 


| Began to crack: Twice then the crumpet ſounded, 


And there I left him tranc'd. 
Alb. But who was this ? 


Edg. Kent, fir, the baniſh'd Kent; who in Atgait | 
Follow d his enemy king, and did him ſervice 


Improper for a ſlave.] 
S 


Enter a Gentleman haſtily, with a bloody kn ih. 


Gent, Help! help! O help! _ 

 Edg. What kind of help? 

Alb. Speak, man. 

_ Eag. What means this bloody knife ? * 

Gent. Tis hot, it ſmoaks; 1 
It came even from the heart of 1 the's dead 8 

Alb. Who, man? ſpeak”. | 

Gent. Your lady, fir, your lady: and her ſiſter 
By her is poiſon'd; ſhe hath conteſs'd it. 

Edm. 1 was contracted to them both; all oy. 
Now marry in an inſtant. FN 


Fd 


| Enter Kent. 
433. Produce the bodies, be they alive or dead — 


[ Goneril and Regan's bodies brought out. 
This judgment of the e that makes us 


tremble, 
T ouches 


3 At bim on my Sake 1 The quartos read, 
<< ——threw ze on my father.“ 


The modern editors haye corrected the palſage, as it is now 
printed, STBEEVENS. 


5 — —O! es dead ,] Omitted in the quartos. Brvvve NS, 


3 7755 man, ſpeak ?] The folia reads, Who dead ? Speak 
mln. STEEVENS, © 

a This * Kc. If Shakſpeazs had audied Ariſtotle er 

. 5 ˖ 13 


% 


—_— - 


= =. 


Touches us not with pity.- . 

Edg. Here comes Kent, fie 2 

Alg. O!] is this he? The time will not allow 
The compliment which very manners urge. 

Kent. I am come _ | 
To bid my king and maſter aye good night; * 
Is he not here? 
Alb. Great thing of us forgot . 
Speak, Edmund, Where's the king? and where's 

Cordelia 

See'ſt thou this object, Kent? 

Kent. Alack, why thus? e 
Ein. Let Eau was belov' d: 

The one the other poiſon'd for my fake, 
And after ſlew herſelf, En? 
Alb. Even ſo.—Cover their faces. 
Edm. ] pant for life :—Some good I mean to do, 
Deſpight of mine own nature. Quickly lend,— 

Be brief in it, —to the caſtle ; for my writ 
Is on the life of. Lear, and on Seel — 
Nay, ſend in time, e 

Alb. Run, run, O, run 


Ea. To whom, my lord ?—Who has the office? 2 


5 
T hy ankon of reprieve. | 
En. Well thought on; take my fword, 
Give it the captain. 


Eadg. Haſte thee for thy life. [Exit Ni. enger. 


Edm. He hath continitine from thy wife and me 
T: 0 hang Cordelia in the priſon, and 


his life, he wopld not perhaps hone been able to mark with 5 5 


reciſion the diſtinct operations of terror and pity. TYRWHI TT. 


9 Here comes Kent, fir.] The manner in which Edgar here 


mentions Kent, ſeems to require the lines which are inſerted from 


the firſt edition in the foregoing ſcene. 5 | 
# Give it the captain.) The quartos read: | 
Hake my ſword, the captain, : 
ive i it the captaa. . STBBVENA 
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To oy the blame upon her own deſpair, 
That ſhe fordid herſelf. 


Alb. The gods defend her! Bear him hence awhile, 
2 is borne Us | 


Enter Lear, with ; Cordelia dead i in bis arms. 


Lear. Howl, howl, how], how! !—O, vou are 


men of ſtones ; ; 
Had I your tongues and eyes, I'd uſe them ſo 


That heaven $ vault ſhould crack —0, the 18 gone 


for ever! 


1 know when one is dead; and when one lives; 
She's dead as earth Lend me a looking-glaſs; ; 


If that her breath will miſt or ſtain the ſtone, 
Why, then ſhe lives. 


Kent. Is this the promis'd end?! 
we: 8 Or i image of that horror : _ 


„ Au. 
> That fo Pardid. berfelf.) To erde fgniies to + prey & : 


is uſed again in Hamlet, Act V: 


9 -did, with deſperate hand, 
«© Fordo his own life. . 


3 Cordelia dead in his arms.] This princeſs, 1086 h 


to the old hiſtorians, retired with victory from the battle which 


ſhe conducted in her father's cauſe, and thereby replaced him on 


the throne: but in a og ent one fought againſt her (after 
of Goneril and Regan, 

ſhe was taken, and died miſerably in priſon. The poet found 

this in hiſtory, and was therefore willing to precipitate her 

death, which he knew had happened but a few years after. The 

dramatic writers of this age ſuffered as ſmall a number of their 
heroes and heroines to eſcape as poſſible ; nor could the filial piety 
of this lady, any more than the innocence of Ophelia, prevail 
on n Shakſpeare to extend ber life beyond her misfortunes. 


the death of the old king) by the ſons 


| eee 
4 Or image, &c. T Theſe two exclamations are given to E "ga 


and Albany in the folio, to animate the dialogue, and emp 


all the perſons on the Rage 3 ; but they are very obſcure. 


Jounson. 


Or image k that 1 ?] In the firſt folio this ſhort ſpeech of 
4 (w ich ſeems to be only an addition to the preceding one 


of 


EE el aa ti." 
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RANG LEAR Gy 
Alb. 5 Fall, and ceaſe! _ fe. in : 


e e Lear. 
of Kent) has a full ſtop at the end. 7s this concluſſon, ſays Kent, 

ſuch as the preſent turn of affairs ſeemed to promiſe ? Or 3s it only, 
replies Edgar, a repreſentation of that horror which wwe ſuppoſe to be 
real ? A fimilar expreſſion oceurs at the beginning of the play.— 
1 have told you what I have ſeen and heard, but faintly; nothing 


like the image and horror of if, STEeevens, 
It appears to me, that by the promi/ed end Kent does not 
mean that concluſion which the ſtate of their affairs ſeemed to 
promiſe, but the end of the world. In St. Mark's Goſpel, when 
+ Chriſt foretells to his diſciples the end of the world, and is de- 
ſcribing to them the ſigns that were to precede and mark the 
approach of our final diffolution, he ſays, For in thoſe days 
%. ſhall be affliion, ſuch as was not from the beginning of the 
« creation, which God created, unto this time, neither ſhall 
c be: and afterwards, he ſays, Now the brother ſhall be- 
cc tray the brother to death; and the father the ſon ; and chi- 
« dren ſhall riſe up againſt their parents, and ſhall cauſe them to be 
« put to death.” Kent, in contemplating the unexampled ſcene 
of exquiſite affliction which was then before him, and the unna- 
tural attempt of Goneril and Regan againſt their father's life, 
recollects theſe paſſages, and aſks, ** whether that was the end 
of the world, that had been foretold us?” To which Edgar 
adds, or only a repreſentation and reſemblance of that hor- 
c« fror.“ 5 eee ** „ 
There is evidently an alluſion to the ſame paſſages in Scrip- 
ture in a ſpeech of Gloſter's, which he makes in the ſecond 
ſcene of the firſt at: _. [4 5 
| Theſe late eclipſes in the ſun, &c.— See p. 406. 
If any critics ſhould urge it as an objection to this explana- 
tion, that the perſons of the drama are Pagans, and of courſe 
unacquainted with the Scriptures, they give Shakſpeare credit 
for more accuracy than | fear he poſſeſſed. Moncx Mason. 
Fall, and ceaſe!) This exclamation of Albany, like the 
other, may have a meaning affixed to it. He is looking with at- 
| tention on the pains employed by Lear to recover his child, and 
knows to what miſeries he muſt ſurvive, when he finds them to 
be ineffectual. Having theſe images preſent to his eyes and 
imagination, he cries out, Rather fall, and ceaſe to be, at once, 
than continue in exiftence only to be wretched. So, in All's Well, &c. 


to cea/e is uſed for to die: and in Hamlet, the death of majeſty 


is called the cea/? of majeſty.” ? 
Again, in AlPs Well that Ends Well : | 
«« Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, cea/e ! FA 


"I 
** 


in the Mere Wives of linger: a have ſeen the time with 


. X K — 
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Lear. This feather ſtirs *; 8 lives! if i it be fo, 


It is a chance that does redeem all ſorrows 


That ever I have felt. 4 
Kent. O my good maſter! *[necling, 
Lear. Pr'ythee, away. | . 
Edg. Tis noble Kent, your fend. 

Lear. A plague upon you, murderers, traitors all! 


I might have ſav'd her; now ſhe's gone for ever — 
Cordelia, Cordelia, ſtay a little. Ha!. 
What is't thou ſay'ſt Her voice was ever. ſoft, 

Gentle, and low ; an excellent thing in woman ;— 


J kill'd the ſlave that was a hanging thee. +» 
Gent. Tis true, my lords, he did, 
Lear. Did I not, fellow? © 


1 have ſeen the 5 „with wy good bent fa | 


chion 
1 would 


oe Both rafter under this complaint you bring, 
« And both ſhall ceaſe, without your remedy.” 


i Srzzvyrxs. 
is feather fiirs 1 80, in Vittoria S 1612: 


« Fetch a looking-glaſs, fee if his breath will not ſtain it; or 


pull ſome feathers from my pillow, and lay them to his lips, on 


STEEVENS. 
A common experiment of applying a light feather to the lips 


of a perion ſuppoſed to be dead, to ſee whether he. breathes. - 
There is the ſame thought in Hen. IV. part II. Act. IV. ſc. iv: 


— By his gates of breath 
There lies a duauny feather, which Airs not. | 
And to expreſs a total ſtilneſs in the air, in Donne's poem, 


called the Calm, there is the like ſentiment ; which Jonſon, in 


his converſation with Nrammond of Hawthornden,. Highly . | 
mended : 


MES OS in one FR en Ia 


Feathers and duſt, to-day and yeſterday. We 


? I have ſeen the day, with my good biting Faulcbion 
J wweuld bawe made them ſhip 


Tt is difficult for an author who never peruſes his firſt. works, to 5 


avoid repeating ſome of the fame thou ghts in his later roductions. 


What Lear has juſt ſaid; had been anticipated by Juſtice Shallow 


B <Y. * 
i 
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K IN G L E AN. bog 

I add have made them ſkip: I am old now, 
And theſe ſame croſſes ſpoil me.—Who are you ? 
Mine eyes are none o' the beſt:—PlI tell you ſtraight. 

Kent. If fortune brag of two ſhe loy'd and hated, 
One of them we behold. 

Lear. This is a dull ſight : : Are you not Kent? 

Kent. The ſame; your ſervant Kent: 
b Where is your ſervant Caius ? 

Lear. He's a good fellow, I can tell you that 3 
He'll ſtrike, and quickly too: He's dead and rotten. 

Kent. No, my good lord; I am the very man — 

Lear. I'll ſee that ſtraight. 
Kent. That, from your firſtꝰ of difference and decay, 
Have follow'd your ſad ſteps. 

Lear. You are welcome hither, 


Kent. Nor no man elle; all 8 cheerleſs, dark, and 
deadly.— 


Four eldeſt dau ghters here ; fore-doom'd themſelves 3 


And deſperately are dead. 
Tear. Ay, ſo J think. 


my long ford I would "No FR WA yon fous tal fellows Kip like 


rats.“ It is again repeated in Of hello. 
U have ſeen the day : 
« That with this little arm and this good ſword 
% J have made my way, &c.” Srxkvexs. 


2 . is @ dull fight ———] This paſſage is wanting in the 


| quartos. 4 . STEEVENS. 


9 — 4 * and deg] Decay for misfortunes. 


„ WARBVRTOP. 
| The quartos read: 


That from your /ife.of Biference and decay. ST EEVENS. 


3 —fore-doom'd themſelves,] Thus the quartas. The 


folio reads, - fordene. 

Have ere. doom d themſelves is—have anticipated their own doom. 
To fordo is to deſtroy. So, in Taylor, the water poet s character 
of a ſtr umpet: 7 


_ 7; $0 deſperately had neber ferdaxe themſelves.” 


Again, in 4 e faire Women, &c. 1999: Speale; 


e e eee pn 


eme. 


All. 


. K 1 * G rA 
Alb. He knows not what he ſays *; and vain it is 


That we preſent vs to him. 
* 9 bootleſs. 


Enter a Me Nerger. 


Mi Edmund is dead, my lord. 
Alb. That's but a trifle here. — 
You lords, and noble friends, knvw's our intent. 


What comfort to this great decay may come, 


Shall-be apply'd: For us, we will reſign, 
During the life of this old majeſty, 


To him our abſolute power — Tou, to your rights“; q 
[To Edgar. 


„With boot, and ſuch addition as your honours 


Have more than merited.— All friends ſhall taſte | 


The wages of their virtue, and all foes —< 


The cup 1 of their deſervings.—O, ſee, ſee ! 7 
Lear. * And my poor fool is hang'd 1 No, no, 


no life: : 


Why 


* 


royalty, this ruin'd majeſty. STEEVENS. 


A preceding paſſage, in which Gloſter laments Lear's frenzy, 


fully ſupports Mr. Steevens's interpretation: 
7% O, ruin d piece of nature! This great world 
* Shall ſo wear out to nought.“ Leros E. 
1 You, to your rights; 
With boot, and ſuch addition as your 3 
Hawe more than merited. 


Theſe lines are addreſſed to Kent as well as to E elſe the 


word honours would not have been in the plural number. By 


| *honours i is meant honourable conduct. Moxck Mason, 


5 With boot; —] With advantage, with increaſe. Jon SOR. 
© And my poor fool is hang d This is an expreſſion of 


vader for his dead Cordelia 8 his fool, as ſome have 


Ns 


. hos ] The quartos read——he fees, 5 may be 
a STEEVENS. 
3 What comfort to this great decay, may come, | Decay, for de- 
ſolation. WarBuRToN. ES 

This great decay is Lear, whom Shakſpeare poetically calls 
fo, and means the ſame as if he had ſaid, zhis Hiece of decay'd 


KING LEAR 60% 
Why ſhould a dog, a horſe, a rat have life, | 


| And thou no breath at all? O, thou wilt come no 


more, N 
Never, never, never, never, never !— 


thought) on whoſe lips he is ſtill intent, and dies away while 


he is ſearching for life there. „„ 
Peoor fool, in the age of Shakſpeare, was an expreſſion of en- 
dearment. So, in his Antony and Cleopatra: | 
Poor venomous fool, 
Be angry and diſpatch.— 

Again, in X. Henry VI. p. III: 18 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean. 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 48 

And, pretty fool, it ſtinted and ſaid—ay. _ 


J may add, that the Fool of Lear was long ago forgotten. 


D Aa the ſpace allotted him in the arrangement of the 


e appears to have been ſilently withdrawn in the 6th 
ſcene of the 3d act.— That the thoughts of a father, in the bit- 


play, 


tereſt of all moments, while his favourite child lay dead in his 


arms, ſhould recur to the antic who had formerly diverted him, 
has ſomewhat in it that I cannot reconcile to the idea of genuine 


ſorrow and deſpair. _ . | : 

| Befides this, Cordelia was recently hanged; but we know 
not that the Fool had ſuffered in the ſame manner, nor can ima- 
gine why he ſhould. The party adverſe to Lear, was little in- 


tereſted in the fate of his jeſter. The only uſe of him was to 
contraſt and alleviate the ſorrows of his maſter ; and, that pur- 


poſe being fully anſwered, the poet's ſolicitude about him was 
at an end. TON x „55 
The term poor fool might indeed have miſbecome the mouth 


of a vaſſal commiſerating the untimely end of a princeſs, but 


has no impropriety when uſed by a weak, old, diſtracted king; 


in whoſe mind the diſtinctions of nature only ſurvive, while he 


is uttering his laſt frantic exclamations over a murdered daugh- 
Should the foregoing remark, however, be thought errone- 
ous, the reader will forgive it, as it ſerves to introduce ſome 
contradictory obſervations from a critic, in whoſe taſte ' and 
Judgment too much confidence cannot eaſily be placed. 
age | | ik STEEVENS. 


I confeſs, I am one of thoſe who have thought that Lear means 


his Fool, and not Cordelia. If he means Cordelia, then what I 


have always conſidered as a beauty, is of the ſame kind as the 5 


accidental ſtroke of the pencil that produced the foam.—Lear's 
ö N affectionate 


Prey 


"2 Pray you, undo this button: Thank you, fir. 


Do you ſee this? Look on her, look on her lips, 
Look there, look there |!— _ He dies. 


ag. 


affectionate remembrance of the Fool in this place, I uſed to 


think, was one of thoſe ſtrokes of genius, or of nature, which 
are ſo often found in Shakſpeare, and in him only. _ 
Lear appears to have a particular affection for this Foal, whoſe 
fidelity in attending him, and endeavouring to divert him in 
his diltreſs, ſeems to deſerve all his kindneſs. _ = 

Poor fool and nave, ſays he, in the midſt of the thunder. 
ſtorm, I have one part in my heart that's ſorry yet for thee. 

It does not therefore appear to me, to be allowing too much 


conſequence to the Fool, in making Lear beſtow a thought on 


him, even when in ſtill greater diſtreſs. Lear is repreſented as 
a good-natured, paſſionate, and rather weak old man; it is the 
old age of a cocker'd ſpoilt boy. There is no impropriety in 


giving to ſuch a character thoſe tender domeſtic affections, which 


would ill become a more heroic character, ſuch as Othello, 
Macbeth, or Richard III. 3 „ 
The words. — No, mo, no life; I ſuppoſe to be ſpoken, not 
tenderly, but with paſſion: Let nothing now live let there be 
univerſal deſtruction; hy ſhould à dog, a horſe, a rat have 
life, and thou no breath at all ? 1 
of propriety at leaſt, that this Fool, the favourite of the author, 
of Lear, and conſequently of the audience, ſhould not be loſt or 


forgot, it ought to be known what became of him.— However, 


it muſt be acknowledged, that we cannot infer much from 
thence; Shakſpeare is not always attentive to finiſh the figures 
of his groups. *** 5 8 | 

TI have only to add, that if an actor, by adopting the inter- 
pretation mentioned above, of applying the words poor fool to 
Cordelia, the audience would, 1 ſhould imagine, think it a 
ſtrange mode of expreſſing the grief and affection of a father for 
his dead daughter, and that daughter a queen.—— The words 
poor fool, are undoubtedly expreſſive of endearment; and Shak- 
ſpeare himſelf, in another place, ſpeaking of a dying animal, 


calls it poor dappled fool: but it never is, nor never can be uſed 
with any degree of propriety, but to commiſerate ſome very in- 


ferior object, which may be loved, without much eſteem or 
teſpect. Sir Josnu REYNOLDS, ; 


7 Pray ycu, undo this button, —] The rev. Dr. ]. Warton ju- 
icioully obſerves, that the felling and hearing of the heart h 


&efcribed by this moſt expreſſive circumſtance, — 5 


— 


It may be obſerved, that as there was a neceſſity, the neceſſity 


n 
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Ede. He faints ;—My lord, my lord. 
Kent, Break, heart; I pr ythee, break! 
Edg. Look up, my lord, | 
Kent. Vex not his ghoſt : O, let him paſs! he 

hates him, 

That would upon the rack of this rough world * 
Stretch him out longer. 

Eag. O, he is gone, indeed. 

Kent. The wonder is, he hath endur d ſo long: 5 
He but uſurp'd his life. 

Ab. Bear them from en Gi preſent buſineſs 
Is general woe. Friends of my ſoul, you twain 


” : 
. 
. 
* 8 
* 
: 
..v ; 

% * 


['To Kent and Edgar, 


Rule i in his realm, and the gor'd ſtate ſuſtain, 
Kent. J have a journey, fir, ſhortly to go; 
My maſter calls, and ] muſt not * 1 no. 


So, in the Bone Lawyer, 1616: 1 
2 oh my heart 
| «« Tt beats ſo it has broke my buttons.” 
Again, in K. Richard III: 
155 Ah, cut my lace aſunder, 
6c That m ny pent heart may have ſome ſcope to beat, 
Or elſe I ſwoon with this dead- killing news ! . 
Again, in The Winter's Tale- 
O, cut my lace; leſt my heart, cracking „ 
FE: Break too!“ ; 


and, as Mr. Malone adds, from N. Field's 4 Woman” 5a Weathers 


| cock, 1612: 


« 


| ſwell keart! buttons fly open ! 3 
« Thanks gentle doublet, elſe my heart had broke.” 
STEEVENS.. 
— tough world.] Thus all the old copies. Mr. Pope 
changed it to rough, but, perhaps, without neceſſity. This tough 
world is this obdurate rigid world, STEEVENS. 
L I muſt not ſay, no. The modern editors have ſup- 


oſed that Kent expires after he has repeated theſe two laſt lines; 

ST the ſpeech rather appears to be meant for a deſpairing than 
a dying man; and as the old editions give no marginal direction 

for his death, I have forborn to inſert . 75 

I take this opportunity of retracting a declaration which I had 

_—_— _ on the faith of another perſon, viz, that the 
quartos, 


atk. 


\ 
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ſiſtibly along. 


Engliſh and foreign. 


Alb; * The weight of this fad time we mult obey; 


Speak what we feel, not what we ought to ſay. 


The oldeſt hath borne moſt : we, that are young, 
Shall never ſee fo much, nor live ſo long. 3, 
[Exeunt, with a dead march, 


quartos, 1608, were exactly alike. 1 have fince diſcovered that 
they vary one from another in many inſtances. STEEVENS, 
The ſecond folio, at the end of this ipeech, has the word 


Dyes, in the margin. REMARKS. | 


"2 The eight of this ſad time, &e.] This ſpeech from the au- 
thority of the old quarto is rightly placed to Albany: in the 


edition by the players, it is given to Edgar, by whom, I doubt 


not, it was of. cuſtom ſpoken. And the caſe was this : he who 
played Edgar, being a more favourite actor than he who per- 


formed Albany, in ſpite of decorum it was thought proper he 


ſhould have the laſt word. THrHEOBALD. * 


THE tragedy of Lear is deſervedly celebrated among the 
dramas of Shakſpeare, There is perhaps no play which keeps 


the attention ſo ſtrongly fixed; which ſo much agitates our 
paſſions and intereſts our curioſity. The artful involutions of 
diſtinct intereſts; the ſtriking oppoſition of contrary characters, 


the ſudden changes of fortune, and the quick ſucceſſion of 
events, fill the mind with a perpetual tumult of indignation, 
pity, and hope. There is no ſcene which does not contribute 
to the aggravation of the diſtreſs or conduct of the action, and 
ſcarce a line which does not conduce to the progreſs of the 


ſcene. So powerful is the current of the poet's imagination, 
that the mind, which once ventures within it, is hurried irre- 


1 
* 


On the ſeeming improbability of Lear's conduct, it may be 


obſerved, that he is repreſented according to hiſtories at that 
time vulgarly received as true. And, perhaps, if we turn our 
thoughts upon the barbarity and ignorance of the age to which 


this ſtory is referred, it will appear not ſo unlikely as while we 
eſtimate Lear's manners by our own. Such preference of one 
daughter to another, or reſignation of dominion on ſuch condt- 
tions, would be yet credible, if told of a petty prince of Guinea 


or Madagaſcar, Shakſpeare, indeed, by the mention of his 
earls and dukes, has given us the idea of times more civilized, 


and of life regulated by fofter manners; and the truth is, that 


though he ſo nicely diſcriminates, and ſo minutely deſcribes the 
characters of men, he commonly negleQs and confounds the 
characters of ages, by mingling cuſtoms ancient and modern, 
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My learned friend Mr. Warton, who has in the Adventurer 
very minutely eriticiſed this play, remarks, that the inſtances of 
cruelty are too ſavage and ſhocking, and that the intervention of 
Edmund deſtroys the ſimplicity of” the ſtory, Theſe objections 
may, I think, be anſwered, by repeating, an the cruelty of the 
daughters is an hiſturical fact, to which the poet has added 
little, having only drawn it into a ſeries by dialogue and action. 
But I am not able to apologize with equal plauſibility for the ex- 
truſion of Gloſter's eyes, which ſeems an act too horrid to be 
endured in dramatic exhibition, and ſuch as muſt always compel 
the mind to relieve its diſtreſs by incredulity. Yet let it be re- 
membered that our author well knew what would pleaſe the au- 

dience for which he wrote. 1 | Ce TEN 

The injury done by Edmund to the fimplicity of the action is 
abundantly recompenſed by the addition of variety, by the art 
with which he is made to co-operate with the chief deſign, and 
the opporturity which he gives the poct of combining perfidy 
with perfidy, and connecting the wicked ſon with the wicked 
daughters, to impreſs this important moral, that villainy is never 
at a ſtop, that crimes lead. to crimes, and at laſt terminate in 
ruin. 5 1 
But though this moral be incidentally enforced, Shakſpeare 
has ſuffered the virtue of Cordelia to periſh in a juſt cauſe, con- 
trary to the natural ideas of juſtice, to the hope of the reader, 
and, what is yet more ſtrange, to the faith of chronicles. Yet 
this conduct is juſtified by The Spe#ator, who, blames Tate for 
giving Cordelia ſucceſs. and happineſs in his alteration, and de- 

clares, that, in his opinion, the Tragedy has loft half its Beauty. 
Dennis has remarked, whether juſtly or not, that, to ſecure the 
favourable reception of Cato, the town was poijoned with much 
falſe and abominable criticiſm, and that endeavours had been uſed 
to diſcredit and decry poetical juſtice. A play in which the 
wicked proſper, and the virtuous miſcarry, may doubtleſs be 
good, becauſe it is a juſt repreſentation of the common events of 
human life: but ſince all reaſonable beings naturally love juſtice, 
I cannot eaſily be perſuaded, that the obſervation of juſtice 
makes a play worſe ; or, that if other excellencies are equal, the 
audience will not always riſe better pleaſed from the final triumph 
of perſecuted virtue. : „„ | 

In the preſent caſe the public has decided“. Cordelia, from 
the time of Tate, has always retired with victory and fehcity, 
And, if my ſenſations could add any thing to the general ſuf- 
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* Dr. Johnſon ſhould rather have ſaid that the managers of the theatreg- 
royal have decided, and the public has been obliged to acquieice in their deciſion. 
The altered play has the upper gallery on its fide; the original drama was pa- 
tronized by Addiſon; 8 | | | 
: Victrix cauſa Diis placuit, ſed victa Cateni. STEEVENS>» 


e Rr 2 | 15 frage, 


dr E f. N 0 f. E - 


frage, I might relate, I was many years ago ſo ſhocked by Cor 
delia's death, that I know not whether I ever endured to read 


again the laſt ſcenes of the play till I undertook to reviſe them 


as an editor. 


There is another controverſy among the critics concerning this 
play. It is diſputed whether the predominant image in Lear's 
diſordered mind be the loſs of his Eads or the cruelty of his 
daughters. Mr. Murphy, a very judicious critic, has evinced 
by induction of particular paſſages, that the cruelty of his 
daughters is the primary ſource of his diſtreſs, and that the loſs 
of royalty affects him only as a ſecondary and ſubordinate evil. 
He obſerves with great juſtneſs, that Lear would move our com- 
paſſion but little, did we not rather conſider the injured father 
than the degraded king. 9 85 | 
The ſtory of this play, except the epiſode of Edmund, which 
is derived, I think, from Sidney, is taken originally from Geoffry 
of Monmouth, whom Holinſhed generally copied ; but perhaps 


immediately from an old hiſtorical ballad. My reaſon for be- 
lieving that the play was poſterior to the ballad, rather than the 
| ballad to the play, is, that the ballad has nothing of Shakſpeare's 


nocturnal tempeft, which is too ſtriking to have been omitted, 
and that it follows the chronicle ; it has the rudiments of the 
play, but none of its amplifications : it firſt hinted Lear's mad- 
neſs, but did not array it in circumſtances. The writer of the 


| ballad added ſomething to the hiſtory, which is a proof that he 
Would have added more, if more had occurred to his mind, and 


more muſt have occurred if he had ſeen Shakſpeare. 
SOD © N Jokxsox- 
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and his Three Daughters, 


3 King Leir once 9 in this land, 
With princely power and peace; 


And had all things with heart's content, 


That might his joys increaſe. 
Amongſt thoſe things that nature gave, 
Three daughters fair had he, 
So princely ſeeming beautiful, 

As fairer could not be. 


So on a time it pleased the king 
A queſtion thus to move, 
Which of his daughters to his grace 
Could ſhew the deareſt love: 
For to ty age you bring content, 
Quoth he, then let me hear - 
Which of you three in plighted troth | 
The kindeſt will er. 


2 


To Shank the eldeſt thus began; 
Dear father, mind, quoth ſhe, 

Before your face, to do you good, 

My blood ſhall render'd be: | 
And for your ſake my bleeding heart 

Shall here be cut in twain, 
Ere that I ſee your reverend age 
The ſmalleſt grief ſuſtain, 


4 lamentable 8 O NG of the Death of King Leir 


t King Leir, bc. ] This ballad is given from an ancient copy in the Golden : 
Garland, black letter; to the tune of, M ben flying Fame, It is here re 


2 Dr. ae $ Reliques of ancient 1 F. Vol. I. Third Edit. 
rz. 
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And fo will I the 80 ſaid; 

Dear father, for your ſake, 
Ihe worſt of all extremities 
| Fl gently undertake : 

And ſerve. your hiphneſs night and wW 
With diligence and love ; 

That ſweet content and quietneſs | | 
Dienen may remove. 


In doing ſo, you 271 my fool, 
The aged king reply'd ; 
But what ſay'ſt thou, my youngeſt girl, 
Fo is thy love ally'd? 
My love (quoth young Cordelia then) 
Which to your grace I owe, 
Shall be the duty of a child, 
And that is all Il ſhow, 


And wilt thon ſhew no more, quoth he, 
Than doth thy duty bind? 
I well perceive thy love is finall, 
When as no more J find: 
Henceforth 1 baniſh thee my court, | 
Thou art no child of mine; 
Nor any part of this my realm | | 
By favour ſhall be thine, 8 L 


Thy elder ſiſters loves are more 
Than well I can demand, 
To whom I equally beſto _ 
My kingdome and my land, 
My pompal fate and all my goods, 
That lovingly I may _ -/ 
With thoſe thy fiſters be maintain) . 
Until my dying we * 


Thus 
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Thus flatt' ring ſpeeches won renown 
By theſe two ſiſters here: 
The third had cauſeleſs baniſhment, 
Yet was her love more dear: 

For poor Cordelia patiently 
Went wand'ring up and down, 
_ Unhelp'd, unpity'd, gentle maid, 
Through many an Engliſh town, 


Until at laſt in famous France 

She gentler fortunes found; 

Though poor and bare, yet he Was s deem'd 
The faireſt on the ground: 


Where when the king her virtues heard, 


And this fair lady ſeen, | 
With full conſent of all his court 
He made his wife and queen. 


Her father, old king Leir, this while 

With his two daughters ſtaid ; 
Forgetful of their promis'd loves, 

Pull ſoon the ſame decay'd; 

And living in queen Ragan's court, 

The eldeſt of the twain, 

She took from him his chiefeſt means, 

And moſt of all his train. 


For whereas twenty men were wont 
To wait with bended knee: 

She gave allowance but to ten, 
And after ſcarce to three : 

Nay, one ſhe thought too much for big: 
So took ſhe all away, 

In hope that in her court, good kings | 
He would no longer ſtay. 
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Am I rewarded thus, quoth he, 
In giving all I have | 
Unto my children, and to beg 
For what J lately gave? 
I'll go unto my Gonorell; 
My ſecond child, I know, 
Will be more kind and pitiful, 
And will relieve my woe. 


Full faſt he hies then to her court 


Where when ſhe hears his moan 


Return'd him anſwer, That ſhe grie vd 


That all his means were gone: 
But no way could relieve his wants; 
Yet if that he would ſay 


Within her kitchen, he ſhould have 


What ſcullions gave away. 


When he had heard with bitter tears, 
He made his anſwer thenz 

In what I did let me be made 
Example to all men. 

Iwill return again, quoth he, 
Unto my Ragan's court; 

dhe will not uſe me thus, I hope, 
BY ut in a kinder ſort, 


| Where when ſhe came, is gave command | 


Io drive him thence away: 
When he was well within her court, 
(She ſaid) he would not ſtay. 


Then back again to Gonorell 


The woeful king did hie, 
That in her kitchen he might have 
What ſcullion boys ſet *. 
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But there of that he was deny'd, 
Which ſhe had promiſed late: 
For once refuſing, he ſhould not 
Come after to her gate. 
Thus *twixt his daughters, for relief 
He wander'd up and down; 
Being glad to feed on beggar's food, 
That lately wore a crown. 


617 


And calling to remembrance then 
His youngeſt daughter's words, 

That ſaid, the duty of a child 

Was all that love affords : 

But doubting to repair to her, 

Whom he had baniſh'd ſo, 

| Grew frantic mad; for in his mind 

He bore the wounds of woe. 


65 


Which made him rend his milk-white locks 
And treſies froin his head, 

And all with blood beſtain his checks, 2 
With age and honour ſpread : 

To hills and woods and wat'ry founts, 

He made his hourly moan, 

Till hills and woods and ſenſeleſs things 

Did ſeem to ſigh and groan. 


Even thus poſſeſ,'d 8 
He paſſed o'er to France, 
In hope from fair Cordelia there 
To find ſome gentler chance: 5 
Moſt virtuous dame! which when ſhe heard 7 
Of this her father's grief, 


AS 


As duty bound, ſhe quickly ſent 


Him comfort and relief: 5 oh * 
vor. oy ; . . 5 fr IR. And 
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And by a train of noble peers, 
In brave and gallant ſort, 
She gave in charge he ſhould be brought. 
To Aganippus' court; . | 
Whoſe royal king, with noble mind,, | 
So freely gave conſent, 
To muſter up his knights at arms, 
oo o fame and courage bent. | 


And ſo to England came with ſpeed, 
To repoſſefs king Leir, 
And drive his daughters from their thrones. 
By his Cordelia dear: 
Where ſhe, true hearted noble queen, | | 
Was in the battle ſlain: „ . 
Vet he, good king, in his old days, 
Poſſeſs'd his crown again. | 


7 Bus when he heard Cordelia? s death, 
Who dy'd indeed for love 
Of her dear father, in whoſe cauſe | 
She did this battle move; 
He ſwooning fell upon her breaſt, 
From whence he never parted: 
But on her boſom left his life, 
e ſo truly hearted. 


(VA SF 
Tr ith 
NSICV u, 


The lords and EO 1 they ſaw 

The ends of theſe events, 

The other ſiſters unto death 
They doomed by conſents; 

And being dead their crowns they left 
Unto the next of kin: i 

Thus have you ſeen the fall of pride, 5 
And diſebedient * n eee Juve. 


END or VoLuME TRI NINTH. 


